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ARTICLES 


Socialist Liberalization: Fetish and Fata Morgana ; 


PETR SADECKY 


The following article, translated indirectly from the original Czech, differs from the 
contributions normally published in the Bullern insofar as it is written in the style of an 
essay. It represents, ın slightly modified form, one of the twenty-five chapters of an 
illustrated book which 1s in preparation for publication in German. Written ın Czecho- 
slovakia before the author emigrated in early 1967, the book was submitted in 1965 for 
publication there in a version that was much milder ın tone, but permission was refused. 
It represents an attempt on the author’s paft to sum up the results of his experience as 
a student in the Fast and so to find a key to the “enigma” of Soviet thought and action-— 
in particular, by analysing Soviet art and his knowledge of the attitudes and aims of Soviet 
artists, derived from many personal discussions, to lay his finger on the characteristic 
features of the Soviet era. ee 

The book also contains a discussion of the “illegal” work of young Soviet writers, 
including the confused genre of the years 1962—67 known as “PPP” (“progressive political 
pornography”), a determined and at the same tıme problematical form of youth’s reaction 
to totalitarianism. . 

The book’s significance 1s enhanced by the fact that it was written long before 
August 21, 1968, by a young writer who emigrated after becoming persuaded of the im- 
possibility of true reform in his country. It also illustrates the difficulties of political 
ottentation in a Communist-ruled society. We take this opportunity of expressing the 
hope that the book wull also be published in English. 

The essay reproduced here deals with the limits of liberalization under a Communist 
regime, the extent of this regıme’s ability to evolve in the direction of democracy. (Our 
title 1s the author’s original subtitle, and his somewhat fanciful headings to the subsections 
have been omitted.) 


We shall lick fresh blood from the blades of our daggeis, 
We shall strew their bones in the steppe, 

And our wild horses with black-striped flanks 
Shall stamp them into the earth. 

Then we shall proclaim to our enemies’ survivors 
The great aod glorious words of age-old truths 
We shall show them that we are the masters, 
With the daring of the forest devils in our bones. 
Because we bring the truth, as bright as the sun’s rays, 
Because we alone have grasped the age-old secrets 

For we alone are the true masters, 

We alone are the real truth, 

We alone are the true sun, 


Kban-Turmas-Terger: (17th-Century Buryat kpic Poem), Canto XXXVI 
Translated orally for the author in Alma-Ata by Murtaibek Khangalano 


+ 


1 


Stalin’s close friend and celebrated champion, the Georgian film director 
Mikhail E. Chiaureli, smells of lilies of the valley. He has the high, bare brow of 
a bull and the fat chin of a second Mussolini. We are drinking over-sugared tea 


1? 3 


x 


in the Din kultury in Moscow; before us, the Georgian art | Sabchota 
khelovneba lies open at a, page where the former “king of the Soviet film” is 
subjected to incessant vilification. 

“Don’t forget, young man, that in spite of these fairy tales nothing, in fact, 
has changed. All I had done was to voice my opinion, with a candidness that was 
pretty savage, of a man who in my time was destined to embody the Communist 
idea. Today, people still speak of this Communist idea, but in rather more 
- civilized tones. For the most part, they are chameleons, and they too are no 
. different from what I was once—mercenaries, brainless adulators...”! 


It seemed to me the embitterment of a man whom the Twentieth Party 
Congress had degraded to the status of junior director at the provincial studios 
in Tbilisi. It did not take me long, however, to see that there was more behind it. 


* 


After Stalin’s death, the winter of Soviet life broke. The spring that followed 
was one of a special kind, but nevertheless a spring—one which meant something 
more than just a fresh view of the hitherto untouchable divinity.? 


Whereas twenty films were made in the USSR in 1945, in 1951 this tremendous 
country produced no more than seven. After Stalin’s death, however, the cinema 
acquired new life. Hundreds of young talents now vied with the great ones of the 
literary renaissance: Kalik, Chukhrai, Bondarchuk, Kalatozov, Skuibiri, Chkheidze, 
Tatkovsky, Gogoberidze, Karpov, Khutsiyev, Zalakiavicius, Mansurov, etc., 
competed with Nekrasov, Panova, Kazakov, Baklanov, Aksenov, Konetsky.—A 
veritable flood of films, which astounded the world by their freshness. A flood 
of unprecedented studies of the Caucasus and Central Asia. From day to day, the 
avalanche grew... The “heretics” of the Stalin era, Eisenstein and Muradeli, were 
tehabilitated.3 


. Stalin died, and the “bourgeois pseudosciences” of cybernetics, sociology and 
psychology were accorded due recognition.? 





1 Chiaureli’s film The Last Masquerade (1934) constitutes an indirect laudation of the young Soso 
Dzhugashvui-Stalin; all his later films—monumental and ındubitably well executed frescos—are undis- 
guised glorifications of Stalin, sız., The Great Glow (1938), The Oath (1946), The Fall of Berlin (1949) and 
The Unforgettable Year 1919 (1951). 

3 See Khrushchev’s speech at the closed session of the Twentieth Party Congress (Russian edition: 
Rah Khrusbebesa na zakrytom zasedanit XX sezda KPSS, Munich, 1956), and “Pochemu kult lichnosti 
chuzhd dukbu marksizma-leninizma?” (Why is the Personality Cult Alien to the Spirit of Marxism- 
Leninism?), Pravda, March 28, 1956. 

> See the resolutions of the Party Central Committee of September 4, 1946, “Concerning the 
Film Great Life” (Bolshevik, 1946, No. 16), and May 28, 1958, “On the Correction of Mistakes in the 
Assessment of the Operas The Great Friendship, Bogdan Khmelnstsky and From the Bottom of My Heart” 
(Pravda, June 8, 1958) and the article on “Sergei Eisenstein’s Ivan rhe Terrible” in Iskusstvo kino, 1958, 
No. 12. \ 

4 See Acad. A. I. Berg (ed.), Kıbernetiku na sluzbbu konmnzen (Cybernetics [Must] Serve Commun- 
ism), Vols. I--IV, Moscow—Leningrad, 1964-67; and Voprosy filosofit i pstkbologrs (Questions of Philos- 
ophy and Psychology), an irregular periodical containing the best of Leningrad University students’ 
dissertations on philosophical and psychological subjects, Vol. I, Leningrad, 1965, Vol. IT, 1968. 
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AB: ; 
Only in 1963 were we informed by the Soviet press of tremendous natural 
catastrophes in Central Asia and the Far East which for decades had been kept 
secret for incomprehensible reasons of security. 

At the height of the Stalin era, the Abominable Snowman and UFO’s were 
merely an excellent proof of the morbid sensationalism and hysteria which 
characterized the decadent, imperialist West. Stalin died, and Soviet utopian 
literature blossomed with an incredible exuberance; in the sphere of non-fiction, 
serious writers and scientists were also not slow to react; Soviet theories on 
“visitors from the cosmos” (Kazantsev, Shklovsky, Agrest) appeared; it transpired 
that the USSR had an Abominable Snowman of its own, known as galub-yavaan in 
Kirghizia or almaas in Mongolia (Akimushkin); the Academy of Sciences reported 
on flying sauces with greater seriousness than the Pentagon. 

In the cinemas, American Westerns and quite a few “uninhibited” movies 
from Italy and France had a great success. Jazz and Rock’n’Roll were no longer 
strictly tabu. In Hungary, Poland and Czechoslovakia, this particular form of 
“liberalization”—the process of making life more cohgenial—went even further. 
If we identify ourselves for a moment with the Chinese “dogmatists,” it is not. 
difficult to guess what disgust they feel at the spectacle of this “bourgeoisi- 
fication” of life. 


* 


For the most part, the deafening noise of gigantic battles on the screen and 
elsewhere in Soviet art would seem to have died down—battles in which the 
individual was engulfed in the monumental hooraying mass. More recently, 
interest has turned to the emotions experienced by the individual in these conflicts. 
Lowering its tone, Soviet art has discovered the beauty of the trivial. Bombastic 
eulogies have given way to simple facts and a language free from false emotion. 
The sublimity of the great (and now impersonal) “Soviet cause” is no longer’ 
insisted upon magniloquently, but taken for granted. In A. G. Ivanov’s film 
The Soldiers (1957), the script for which was written by Viktor P. Nekrasov on the 
basis of his story Jn the Trenches of Stalingrad (1946), Lieutenant Kerzhentsev reads 
out to his men an excerpt from a German newspaper in which the Nazis justify 
their setbacks with the legend about a wall of fire and concrete which the Bol- 
sheviks are supposed to have erected around Stalingrad. A young soldier asks 
in amazement where this wall is. “Here, beside you,” replies Kerzhentsev, and 
the camera sweeps the faces of his anonymous comrades in their torn uniforms.’ 
New films about the Revolution such as Vladimir P. Basov’s The School of 
Courage (1954), Grigory N. Chukhrai’s The Forty-First (1956), S. Samsonov’s 
Versts of Fire (1957), Basov’s The Downfall of an Emirate (1957), Mikhail N. Kalik’s 
The Rout (1957), A. Alov’s and V. Naumov’s Pavel Korchagin (1957) and The 


5 Here we have in mind the reaction that followed the culmination of the Stalin era. Nevertheless, 
even before this era one may find expressions of a similar conception of great historic events, s2z,, in 
the literature of the twenties and films of the thirties. In B. V. Barnet’s film The Periphery (1933), for ex- 
ample, a young, grimy, nameless soldier whispers to the dead hero, “Nikolka, boy, the soldiers’ deputies 
have to take some winter palace...” Just that, nothing more. 





Wind (1959), Yuly Raizman’s Communtst (1957) or Samsonov’s An Optimistic 
Tragedy (1963) might also be cited as examples in which what might be described 
as “nameless adventures” are depicted rather than great historical events. ‘They 
are filled with an extraordinary atmosphere of spring and sunshine, a youthful 
ardor, élan and longing, which become particularly noticeable when compared 
with the cold monumentality of the classical productions of Eisenstein, Chiaureli 
or V. M. Petrov. 

Particularly with regard to films about the “Great Fatherland War” (World 
War ID), the “ascetic” Chinese have indeed a great deal to criticize. In contrast to 
the Chinese’ understandable praise not only of defensive wars but also of rev- 
olutionary wars of aggression, the Russians here show a “nauseous pacificism 
combined with a tasteless naturalism.”® Thus, the Nekrasov story makes no 
attempt to disguise the demoralization of the army in retreat; it portrays the 
robbing of dead German soldiers, the washing of louse-ridden underwear, the 
way to get rid of troublesome flies, the difficulties of pulling on military boots; 
in the middle of a stormy attack we see a wounded cat, etc.? In Chukhrai’s 
-Ballad of a Soldter (1959), Alesha Skvortsov, an ordinary Soviet soldier in an ill- 
fitting uniform, flies terror-stricken from an advancing German tank, which he 
later knocks out almost by chance. The general, played by N. Kryuchkov, is a 
tired man weary of the burden of war. The destruction of young life is mourned 
emphatically. In Alov’s and Naumov’s Peace to the Newborn (1961), the war is 
already over, and the wooden cross over an unknown soldier’s grave is putting 
out vernal shoots. At the risk of their lives, nameless Soviet soldiers drive a 
pregnant German woman to hospital: the merciless avengers of yesterday now 
are cating for a new life. “Do you know who she is going to give birth to?” 
asks, his voice full of hate, a Serb just released from a concentration camp. “A 

„child, a human being,” replies one of the soldiers, “and that’s the most important 
thing. Peace, happiness and health to the newborn!” 

This is a far cry from Mikhail I. Romm’s film, Number Two-Flundred-and- 
Seventeen (1944), with its understandable but (so to speak) only-historically-to- 
be-understood hatred: here, a wretched Soviet woman, at the sight of German 
prisoners-of-war, cries out: “Now they shout, ‘Hitler is kaputt. But they’re all 
the same. Millions of Führers.” But A. A. Tarkovsky’s film Ivan s Childhood (1962), 
perhaps, goes the farthest. This might be described as the only consistently 
tragic film produced in the USSR. The young scout Ivan, his family exterminated 
and his home burnt to the ground, nurtures a mortal hatred for the enemy. He 
has lost all instinct of self-preservation—a child too old for its age, a vicious wolf- 
cub whom even fearless soldiers do not understand. In the end, he is killed by 
the enemy. Seldom has war been represented as such a scourge to humanity. 

S. I. Paradzhanov’s Shades of Forgotten Ancestors represents a thoroughly 
romantic experiment of relatively recent date (1965). Set in the wild Hutsul 


8 New Cinema Review, Peking, 1965, No. 11. (Owing to translation and retranslation, the quotation 


cannot be exact.)' 
? Viktor P. Nekrasov, V okopakb Stalingrada (In the Trenches of Stalingrad), Moscow, 1946 and 


1951. 
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district of the Carpathian forests at the beginning of the century, it portrays a 
forgotten country where Christianity is mingled with pagan customs and poetry 
with the greatest cruelty. Here we see the first artistically significant female nude 
to appear in a Soviet film. A poor man hates a peasant with the class hatred of 
Karl Marx, and the dead Marichka comes to her beloved straight from the dance 
of the forest demons. A magician who can conjure up thunderstorms sits in a 
tavern beneath a portrait of the emperor Franz Joseph. This experimental, 
philosophical film of romantic love is a barbaric song of struggle between love 
and hate, between life and death, comparable to the finest myths of the Eskimos 
or the Zulus. 

In contrast to the tight-laced morality of the Stalin era, something like the 
ruthlessness of Isaak Babel now becomes possible. In V. Petina’s Story of the Don 
(1964), a Red Army man suckles a foundling at the breast of his mare, later forces a 
woman at pistol-point to suckle the child; we see fat, giggling girls, women are 
raped, and so on. 

The action of Semenov’s detective story Petrovka 38 takes place in Moscow in 
1962, at the city’s militia headquarters. It comes as a welcome change to the usual 
glorification of “Soviet legality,” into which it introduces a livelier note. The 
commissar says: ““As a matter of fact, those were not my words, but those of the 
poet Saadi. Why do you all read so little poetry?”’8 Officials of the militia experi- 
ence veritable extasies of feeling at a Chopin concert, quote Capek and Conan Doyle, 
argue over humanism and cybernetics. The young commissar dresses according 
to the latest fashion, slouches like the cowboy heroes in The Magnificent Seven, 
ogles the girls. Semenov goes even further, shocking the reader with a frank- 
ness that is perhaps unprecedented in Soviet literature: 

He opened the door, admitted Kostenko, and said: 

“But you must excuse me for being only in shorts.” 

“Shorts aren’t a brassière,” replied Kostenko, “Tl get over it.”® 

“And when I came back a week earlier than expected, I found him in bed with 
her.” 10 

[And Sudar laughed and ran around the room naked.]11 

“Contagion! I won’t forgive him for less than a case of brandy.” 

“Pd forgive him for a miniature bottle,” said Sudar, “she’s only a prostitute. 

Such boring stuff! I want to fall in love. With a virgin. Love with tears. [But Nadka? 

She can do everything. That’s not a woman, that’s a technical training school.]”12 

“On the walls of his room are pictures and icons. The pictures are a lot of shit, 
nothing but women in black clothes.’’13 


"78 Moskea, 1963, No.8, p.10. Semenov’s story, published in Mosksa, 1963, Nos. 8 and 9, was 
later re-issued in book form (Yulan Semenov, Petrovka, 38. Povests i rasskazy [Petrovka Street, No. 38: 
Tales and Short Stories], Moscow, 1964). This passage and those quoted below in square brackets 
are not to be found in the 1964 edition. (The title of the story 1s the address of the Moscow militia 
headquarters.) 

3 Moskva, 1963, No. 8, p. 18. 

10 Jbid,, p. 33. 

11 Thid., p. 40. 

12 Thid., p. 49. 

13 lbid., p. 53. 


f oe as An RE 

` And so on. For the Western reader, of course, there is nothing revolutionary 
in all this, but for the Soviet Union it is as though a‘ Catholic priest were to chant 
a mass in this style. The implication is not that a few strong expressions or a 
woman’s naked breast are a proof or guarantee of great art or real freedom; but 
it may be doubted whether this guarantee is to be found in the tabu imposed 
on such things—as it has been and mostly still is imposed in Soviet art. 


* 


The Soviets often protest: “We are not all of the same stamp. That is a piece 
of bourgeois slander. What an immeasurable variety is to be found in Soviet 
art!” In fact, however, it is no more than a sham variety, a variety of inessentials. 
In L. Lukov’s film Two Warriors (1943), for example, Arkady Dzyubin and 
Sasha Svintsov are two very different men, mutually opposed in their views; but 


‘in the name of the common struggle against the Nazis they are both’ capable of 


‚the highest degree of mutual self-sacrifice. 


On all “fronts,” in fact, a single struggle is waged for a single cause, the 
“great cause of Communism.” Whether a serious, high-flown style (as in Sergei 
I, Yutkevich’s and Fridrikh M. Ermler’s The Counterplan, 1932)14 or an amusing 
comedy (as Y. Chulyukin’s The Undaunted, 1959) is resorted to as a means of ` 
campaigning for the new attitude to work, the ultimate purpose is the same. 
Whether the Revolution was presented as a mass revolt (as in Sergei Eisenstein’s 


` Battleship Potemkin, 1925), the achievement of a leader (as in Romm’s Lenin in 


October, 1937), a subject for strict realism and the precise psychological portrait 


‘of an individual (as in Vsevolod I. Pudovkin’s Mother, 1926, based on Gorky’s 


novel), as a drawing-room coup carried out without a single shot (as in Aleksandr 


. Zarkhi’s and Iosif Kheifits’s The Baltic Deputy, 1937) or as a wild adventure 


` 


reminiscent of Errol Flynn or Douglas Fairbanks (as in Lukov’s Okso Dundich, 
1957), the object has always, throughout the fifty years of Soviet art, been to 
glorify the Revolution without reservation. Monumental grandeur, as in I. Sav- 
chenko’s The Third Blow (1948), a sober documentation, as in V. Belyayev’s and N. 
Komarevtsev’s Avengers of the People (1943) or the fate of nameless Soviet people, 


. as in Raizman’s Mashenka (1942); may be employed to depict the “Great Father- 


_ land War,” but in any case there is no question of deviating from the Soviet 


cause, The fight for the proletariat may be waged by an old member of the 
intelligentsia, as in The Baltic Deputy, an old worker, as in Raizman’s The. Last 


_ Night (1937), a cabman, as in G. Tasin’s The Night Cab (1928), a young Bolshevik, 


as in Grigory M. Kozintsev’s and L. Z. Trauberg’s “Maxim Trilogy” (1935-39), 
young girls, as in L. Arnshtam’s The Friends (1936), the Party bosses, as in Romm’s 
Lenin in 1918 (1938), children, as in V. Sukhobokov’s Once upon a Time There 
was a Little Girl (1944), expectant mothers, as in Mark Donskoi’s The Rainbow 
(1944), or young people, as in K. Yudin’s Brave People (1950), but in any case 





14 See d the Chukchi writer Yury S. Rytkheu’s Be of stories, Lydi nashego berega (People 
From Our Shore), Moscow, 1953. 
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there is no question of abandoning the proletariat as an ideal. Everywhere, 
whether it be a film, a book, a painting, a radio or television program, there is 
absolute devotion to the cause of Communism. 


* 


When Stalinism was at its height, it was unthinkable that the screen should 
show the love of a Red Army woman for a White Guardist, even if it were a 
short-lived affair. Such a liberty, however, was not unthinkable for Chukhrai, who 
produced his film The Forty-First in 1956, twenty-nine years after Yakov A. Pro- 
tazanov’s film of the same title (1927). A smart and intelligent White Guardist, 
Lieutenant Govorukha-Otrok, wins the heart of the tough Maryutka, a marks- 
woman and sniper in the Red forces, Nevertheless, when in the end a White 
Guard vessel appears riding the glistening waves of the Aral Sea and he runs to 
meet it, he becomes the forty-first enemy whom Maryutka shoots dead. In the 
Soviet view of the world, the class struggle is something yet more fundamental 
than sexual desire: Marx triumphs over Freud. 


It is, perhaps, symbolic that Yutkevich’s Lenin film, Lenin in Poland (1965), 
won a prize for its direction at Cannes in 1966. This struck an entirely new note. 
In this flm, Yutkevich chose an almost forgotten episode in Lenin’s life and in 
his treatment of it freed himself from the superficiality otherwise so usual when 
presenting subjects of this kind. He successfully achieved the “permeation” of his 
subject “with the dialectics of Lenin’s thought,” using the dramatic example of 
the birth of a theory of the transformation of an imperialist into a civil war. The 
film is in the fascinating style of an “inner monologue,” and is evidently inspired 
by the resources of the silent movie. One might say that Eisenstein’s problemat- 
ical dream of the “intellectual film”!5 has here found its equally problematical 
realization. So far as its political content is concerned, however, one sees that 
Chiaureli was right: nothing essential has been changed; Lenin is still, without 
exception, the absolute genius and perfect human being. 


In “A Week Before the War,” a story based on fact, the Soviet spy Bruno 
(otherwise Petr Ivanovich Petukhov) dies a hero’s death. The author’s presenta- 
tion begins in a manner thoroughly typical of the “new spirit of the sixties,” 
and later rises to a climax in the true classical style. Bruno is an ordinary Soviet 
Chekist: puny, unprepossessing, chronically sick; he has difficulty in saving up 
money from his salary to buy a winter coat for his wife; for “duty” he says 
merely “work,” and so on. All this fails to fit the traditional idea of a hero. 
Nevertheless, the author observes: “I do not know of what metal or stone the 
memorials to these men should be carved, for there is no material on earth that 
is as hard as their spirit, their conviction, their belief in their people’s cause.”18 


18 See Sergei Eisenstein, Jzbrannye proizvedeniya v shesti iomakb (Selected Works in Six Volumes), 
Vol. I, Moscow, 1964, p. 676, Note 7. 


16 Front bez Imii fronta (The Front Without a Front Line), Moscow, 1965, p. 70. The story here 
quoted from is a chapter from the novel Shehit i mech (Shield and Sword), by Vadim Kozhevnikov. 
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Or Nekrasov: 


“Take Valega there, for example. He cannot read with ease, but spells out the 
letters. He gets muddled when doing sums of division, he doesn’t know what 
seven times eight is, and if you ask him what ‘socialism’ or ‘mother country’ is, 
he won’t for the life of him be able to explain: these are ideas which are too difficult 
for him to define in words. But for this motherland of his—for me, for Igor, for his 
comrades in the regiment, for his crooked hovel somewhere in the Urals, for Stalin, 
whom he has never seen but who for him is the symbol of everything good and 
just—he will fight to the last bullet. And if the bullets run out, then with his fists, 
with his teeth.. .?17 


This is the spirit of Nekrasov’s powerful book. Stupid, superfluous orders are 
issued, there is no ammunition and not even an ordinary spade to dig a trench. 
General confusion, blethering staff officers, panic, thirst, desertion, insecurity. 
In spite of everything, the faith in the Soviet cause, a faith that is almost pious, 
leads Nekxasov’s exhausted heroes to victory. The naval spy Chumak—giant, 
drunkard, whoremonger, rebel, brawler, an anarchist who swears at the country’s 
leaders and at its glorious films—is in spite of everything a fine specimen of the 
“Soviet man.” 


A. A. Saltykov’s film The Chairman (1964) offers significant pictures of slaugh- 
tered herds of cattle, of exhausted women plowing gigantic fields without any men 
to help them, during the first year after the war. People broken by the war and by 
Stalin’s oppression discover a new “love of life” which is so different from the 
conception of Jack London. Yegor Trubnikov, a kolkhoz chairman, an old 
Communist and demobilized soldier, has little in common with the imposing, 
Stalinist figure in Babayevsky’s Chevalier of the Golden Star.18 A giant of a man, 
iron-willed and of passionate temperament, he is also a ruffian, a drunkard, who 
utters pitiless oaths, weeps, commits pointless mistakes and performs heroic 
feats—such is the new Soviet hero. 


And what about the “new aesthetic” in the Soviet Union? Let us take as 
examples some critiques of Sergei Eisenstein’s work. In contrast to the views of 
the Soviet dogmatist and expert alibist Rostislav Yurenev,1? we have in Czecho- 
slovakia the youthfully enthusiastic writings of one of the genuine Communists 
of the Old Guard, the idealist and Sovietophile Professor Lubomir Linhart,?° 
and then Jaroslav Boček, with his excellent study Back to Eisenstein.>! This 
“loyal rebellion” of Boéek’s may well be much more dangerous than any dogma- 
tism. As an “up-to-date Communist,” Boček here carries out a “reform within the 
framework of the law,” and his work is insofar typical of the entire “liberalization 





17 Nekrasov, op. cit., 1951 ed., pp. 58—59. 

18 S, P. Babayevsky, Kavaler Zolotoi Zvezdy (The Chevalier of the Golden Star), 2 vols., Moscow, 
1947 and 1948. 

18 See his introductory article “Eisenstein,” in Eisenstein, op. sif, Vol. L 

20 See his Introduction to Kameroun, tefkou ı perem (With Camera, Pencil and Pen), Prague, 1959, and 
Umeni je ivorba a ivot (Art ıs Creating and Living), Prague, 1962. 

21 J, Boček, Näprat k Eyzensteynov: (Back to Eisenstein), Prague, 1966. 
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in the Eastern bloc,” in particular, of the time-serving, insincere element in this 
movement—whether deliberately or not. His thought is at times acute, and the 
language he uses for the loyal defense of traditional dogmas, pleasingly modern. 
What has changed here is that which is ultimately unimportant—namely, the 
form; what is essential—the content and its assessment—remains. To put it briefly, 
“Zhdanov made in 1966.” The “world-shaking Communist ideas,” the “Marxian 
logic of history” and the “rejuvenating spirit of the Twentieth Party Congress” 
are facts to be taken for granted, like the “petty-bourgeois philistinism [wess- 
chanstvo],” “aestheticism,” “apolitical illusions” or “formalism,” which continue 
to be condemned without further consideration. Boček “has the courage” to 
notice the errors committed by numerous aesthetes and now-neutralized politi- 
cians. “Socialist legality” is manipulable, but remains beyond any doubt the acme 
of all-time legality. The spirit of Lenin may be violated, but\we must return to 
him as the final norm.?? A 


* 


In the ideological struggle in particular, time has stood still. Despite all 
liberalization, the targets and the weapons are the same. The Soviet view of the 
world divides this world according to the class principle into good and bad, both 
of which are assigned permanent atrtibutes. Not only that, but the level at which 
this done is that of a fairy tale or a Western. This simplicity is then complicated 
by the presence of certain Communist complexes, as, for example, its persecution 
mania, its mania for messianism, humanism, sauchnost (the scientific approach), etc. 


A constantly puffed-out chest and a permanent pose of genius provoke 
suspicion. If someone incessantly pours scorn on others and praises himself to 
the skies, he soon conveys an impression of being weak-minded. A glance at the 
new “philosophizing” or “philosophically loaded” Soviet literature makes it 
clear that this disorder often exceeds the acute condition of the “classical 
period.” 23 This point is all the more serious in that the Communist ideology is 
supposed to be the most highly scientific ideology of all time. 


The piquancy of the label “scientific” comes out especially in the crass 
contrasts which this ideology favors. (The examples which follow are deliberately 
chosen for their absolute typicalness, which has been tested at different times and 
in the most varied genres of literature, from academic studies to collections of 
moral principles for youth.) Lenin’s disciples are described as “faithful followers,” 
those of Trotsky as “slavedrivers,” “fellow-travelers,” “conspirators,” a “gang,” 
“elements,” “epigons,” “lackeys.” What on the Soviet side is called courage is, 
on the other, “recklessness.” On the one side, “a faithful son,” on the other, a 
“base traitor.” “Devoted preparatory work”—‘‘dastardly machinations.” A 
“combat group”—a “horde” or “band.” “Tactical withdrawal”—“cowardly 
slinking away.” “To say”—“to bluster,” “blather.” “Brilliant” —“insignificant,” 





22 I, Pronin and M. Stepichev, Lemnskiye printsipy partiinoi zbizni (Lenin’s Principles of Party Life), 
Moscow, 1967. 


23 Cp., for example, N. Cherkasov, V Inds‘ (In India), Leningrad, 1952. 
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“patched up,” “rotten.” “Fidelity to principle’—“‘cliché-mongering.” “Literary 
work”—“lampoon,” etc.24 The tragicomedy of the “anti-Trotskyite” trials 
provides examples typical of the cheapest adventure stories. The Trotskyites are 
called “monsters,” “useless junk,” “dregs of humanity,” a “gang of enemies of 
the people,” “White Guard pygmies whose strength could be compared only 
to that of an insignificant gnat.” “These ignominious lackeys of fascism had 
forgotten that the Soviet people had only to raise a finger and not a trace of them 
would be left.”25 This was in the thirties; the same ruthlessly swashbuckling 
style marked the trials of the fifties and the disputes with Albania and China in 
the sixties. 


In 1962, i.e., well on into the period of “liberalization,” there appeared an 
analysis by E. Nukhovich of the foreign policy of Afghanistan. ?8 The modernity 
of the author’s style and method extends to the citation of numerous Western 
sources and no more, and one has to read no further than page 15 to find 
the denigration of the capitalists culminating in the sentence: “The thievish 
and cannibalistic plans...of the CENTO bloc were now revealed to the whole 
world.” A collection of articles on castes in India, which appeared in 1965, 
although a serious contribution to the subject, is also not free from this blemish 
insofar as the academic style is spiced with unmotivated insinuations, particularly 
the essay by Mrs. N. N. Sosina entitled “The Exploitation of the Caste System 
by the British Colonialists.”?7 In a film glorifying the Soviet Robinson Crusoes 
of today, G. Gabay’s Forty-Nine Days (1962), this tendency goes so far as to 
imply that all castaways in the past had devoured one another and that this 
failed to occur to the crew of the warship T-42 only because they were Soviet 
‘citizens. 

* 


Grigory A. Fedoseyev has written what are perhaps the most gripping books 
in contemporary Soviet literature.?2® These descriptions of hardy adventurers’ 
experiences do not belong to the frowned-on genre of adventure fiction: they are 
real adventures. They are also not the result of an attempt to conjure up, by 
describing events from the relatively recent past, the romance of Jack London, 
James O. Curwood, Alfred Aloysius Horn or Rider Haggard. The point about them 
is that their author has discovered in modern life a splendidly anticivilizational 
and apolitical romance.—Also real wisdom, particularly in his Yambui. The 





21 Examples taken from Osnovy markststsko: filosofii (The Foundations of Marxist Philosophy), 
Moscow, 1958, and G Golikov, Revolyutsiya, otkryvsbaya novays era (The Revolution Which Opened a 
New Era), Moscow, 1967. 

25 Tstoriya Vsesoyuznor Kommunisticheskos Parti (bolsberikov). Kratky kurs (History of the All-Union 
Communist Party of Bolsheviks: A Short Course), Moscow, 1954, pp. 331—32. 

28 E, Nukhovich, Vnesbnyaya politika Afganıstana (The Foreign Policy of Afghanistan), Moscow, 
1962. 

27 G, G. Kotovsky (ed.), Kasty » Inds: (The Castes in India), Moscow, 1965. 

28 G, A. Fedoseyev, V rıskakb Dzbugdyra (In the Vice of the Dzhugdyr Mountains), Moscow, 1956; 
Tropoı ıspytanıı (On the Path of Trials), Moscow, 1962; Smert menya podoxbdet (Death Will Wait for Me), 
Moscow, 1963; and Z/os dukb Yambuya (The Evil Spirit of Yambut), Moscow, 1966. 
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nomadic Evenki, who still live a primitive mode of life—Langara, the leader of 
a tribe of shepherds, the deaf hunter Karabakh and the scout Ulukitkan—embody 
the primeval wilderness, with its cruelty and infinite wisdom. Whereas the 
comforts of civilization engender a fatal inertia, here we have the unending 
struggle for life: people are hardened by the taiga, and only the strongest survive. 
It is not an easy life, but it is a rea/ life, that “highest of all conceivable goods” 
of which Alexander Dovzhenko speaks. The Soviet government provides 
facilities for young Evenki to be brought up in boarding schools, where they 
forget the life of struggle. They exchange the taiga for the comfortable existence 
of the cities, and the taiga is destined to become deserted. Perhaps, one day, the 
Evenki will fly to the moon; but the moon is not their home. The forest means 
privation, but also true happiness and wisdom. The taiga must not be allowed to 
lose those men who can survive there without matches, medicaments and 
firearms. “How helpless we are,” exclaims the author, “in the taiga in comparison 
with these wild people with their primeval experience!” As a man from the 
modern world and a scientist, he talks to these forest people, who are wise and 
devoid of dogma. He disputes their laws and beliefs, but tries to understand 
them; he is often uncertain himself, fails to convince his hearers, and arrives at 
nothing more than a compromise. He mentions the antipathy of the natives for 
governmental commissions; he respects the Soviet law of communal property, but 
censures a bureaucrat who prevents an old man from cutting off a piece of reindeer 
horn to cure his dying daughter. . . From his very first meeting with the expedition, 
the Evenki’s leader, Ilya, appears highly disagreeable and suspicious until it 
transpires that the cause of his antipathy toward the Soviets is the leader of 
another expedition who seduced his wife. The hero of the story is filled with 
shame for his own people. 

Similarly delicate problems are raised by Shota Managadze’s Georgian version, 
made in 1964 under the title Who Will Saddle the Horse?, of Albert Lamorisse’s 
film Crin blanc (1952). In Managadze’s version of this screen poem, originally 
set in the wilderness of the Camargue and now transferred to the mountains of 
Georgia, a splendid stallion symbolizes a village in the present-day Caucasus, 
where the aged patriarch is troubled by the question of the village’s future: Who 
from among the young ones will take over the land of his fathers and rule it? 
Who is going to saddle the horse when most young men move into the towns to 
study or to see the world? 

In Semenov’s story quoted above, the detective Roslyakov, irritated by the 
prejudice against restaurants and other places of entertainment for young people, 
reflects: 

And such things, basically petty but extfemely embarrassing and senseless, are still 
no rarity in this country....We are up to our necks in hypocrisy.... We keep think- 
ing that this sort of thing will distract youth from the main task. But thatis a mistake. 29 
The following view, expressed by a character in the same story, contrasts 

with the cult of the panacean collective: 


2? Moskva, 1963, No. 8, p. 46. (Not in the 1964 edition.) 
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“Pye been attached to him to help him with his studies. My duty asa Komsomol 
member! I think it’s all a lot of nonsense. Helping some one with his studies is 
about the same as helping him to breathe or walk.” 30 
Finally: ` 


“If you want to make a solemn promise, don’t say it out loud. Put your heart 
into it secretly. Said aloud, ‘everything is easy.” 31 


In the West, such views could have been written by almost anyone: in the 
East, however, to see them in print is little short of a world-shatteriog revelation. 


* 


“I don’t care a tinker’s cuss [or something rather worse] for your France! I want 


© my boy back!” shouts Lino Ventura, in one of his “tough” films, at the chief of 


the French counterespionage. Of course, he does his duty and recovers his son 
from the gangsters; but the vulgarity !—Despite the fact that the issue involves 
one of the most sacred things on this earth. Ventura’s record as a member of 
the resistance movement is sullied with some stories about counterfeiting money: 
altogether, a legend full of blemishes. Not only that, he, the hero, is forced by 
blackmail to cooperate with the state counterespionage service. 


It would be absurd to imagine something of this kind in Soviet art: there are 
thousands of books and films, but not a trace of anything similar to this. In the 
USSR, Pasternak’s Doctor Zhwago could land only on the rubbish dump. It 
showed not only understanding but even glowing sympathy for a deserter from 
a group of Red partisans who goes over to his sweetheart and a bourgeois 
family!—A poet, dreamer, idealist, a lover and an honest and generous man. 
The Revolution is still an object of high-flown emotions, but also dirty, hurtful, 
destructive, tragic and grotesque. The legend becomes superseded by a “slice 
of life.” When Sinyavsky and Daniel show the reverse side of the image of life 
in the Soviet Union—such as the picture of a workman urinating against the 
concrete of one of the products of “Communist construction”—and publish 
it in the West, they are treated as the country’s worst enemies and find themselves 
in a corrective labor camp. 


The unwritten Soviet laws are further infringed by the letter addressed to 
Suslov by Ivan. A. Yakhimovich, the chairman of a Latvian kolkhoz.3? The 


_ arguments applied and the tone of the demand for a genuine liberalization of 


“ Soviet life are so brusque that, despite authentication of Yakhimovich’s indentity,®3 
one is tempted to assume that the letter is the work of young Soviet rebels who, 
while- remaining anonymous, are anxious to secure a broader and surer basis for 


-~ their ambitions. 


30 Thid., pp. 32—33. 

51 Ibid., p. 50. 

32 See The New York Times, March 8, 1968, 

33 See Komsomolskaya pravda, October 30, 1964. 
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Naturally, one cannot suppose that a state, particularly a totalitarian state 
like the USSR, would tolerate such a process of liberalization.?4 Such a process 
would exceed the utmost that such a state could allow, would shake the very 
foundations of the regime. One may ask oneself what kind of liberalization is 
left for the present or future holders of power in this state, for Liberalization is 
the favorite chant of the discontented masses in the Eastern bloc. All one can 
say is that they, the leaders, will discover mistakes in the conduct of their predeces- 
sors, perhaps even in that of Lenin; perhaps they will erect a new monument to 
Stalin or even to Trotsky. Who knows? The ideological acrobatics of the East- 
bloc leaders have already on more than one occasion exceeded one’s wildest 
expectations. 

* 


In the year 1873, Vasily V. Vereshchagin produced one of his most powerful 
paintings: The Mortally Wounded depicts a soldier of the Russian army in Turkestan 
who, in the throes of death, staggers through the dust of the desert. 

The entire production of Soviet painters has nothing comparable to this. In 
1941, the fortress of Brest-Litovsk in fact fell; in Petr A. Krivonogov’s painting 
of 1951, however, we see only the Red Army legions precipitating themselves 
against the Germans. The partisan M. Selnitsky fell in action; the artist Nikolai 
Zhukov, in his picture of 1943, depicts him about to hurl a hand grenade. Many 
a Red unit was smashed during the Civil War; in G. Korzhev’s painting The 
Internationale (1959), the subject of which is such an incident, the artist, ignoring 
the Red Army men who have been killed, concentrates upon the final moments of 
the last two heroic survivors, who stand back to back, the one holding high the 
red banner of his brigade, the other blowing the “Internationale” on his bugle. 


This tendency may perhaps be seen at its best in Kozintsev’s screen 
version of Hamlet (1964) and in his interpretations of Shakespeare.35 Thanks to 
its original conception, the film is undoubtedly of universal significance. 
Kozintsev’s and Smoktunovsky’s Hamlet is simple: his emotions are in harmony 
with his reason, he loves truth, humanity and human dignity. “To be or not to 
be” is not the central question: this Soviet Hamlet is a man of action. From the 
very beginning, he is ready to avenge his father and his unhappy motherland, 
converted as it is by a criminal into a prison. “Being” means fighting for what is 
good and right. A questionnaire on the subject produced from Soviet audiences 
comments such as “I see in Hamlet the model of a full and courageous life.” 


Gorky’s hero Danko tore his burning heart from his breast to lead his people 
out of the darkness.3® The entire Soviet ideology—and with it Soviet art—is one 


H See also Resoluce XIII yezdu KSC k nalébavym otázkám daltiho rozvoje socialistické kultury (Reso- 
lution of the Thirteenth Congress of the Communist Party of ‘Czechoslovakia Concerning the Next 
Tasks in the Further Development of Socialist Culture), Prague, 1966. 


3 G. M. Kozintsev, Nash sovremennik Vilyam Shekspir (Our Contemporary William Shakespeare), 
Leningrad, 1964. 


36 In Maxim Gorky, Povest o plamennom serdise (The Story of the Flaming Heart), Leningrad, 1951. 
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great, unshakable belief, a belief in one’s own courage, one’s historic mission, the 
brilliant future: even if all the forces of Nature and the class struggle were to be 
let loose, this development would still be irresistible.3? In a letter to the poet and 
writer Demyan Bedny, Stalin said: 

The philosophy of “Weltschmerzx”? is not our philosophy. Sorrow belongs to those 
who are departing this life. Our philosophy has been expressed pretty succinctly 
by the American Whitman: “We are alive: our scarlet blood boils with the fire of 
unconsumed power.” 38 


So far as the Soviet ideology is concerned, the Sun will begin to revolve 
around the Earth before the cause is abandoned. Toil and struggle, an unending 
struggle—that is the exalted road to Communism. In Aleksandr Y. Karpov’s 
film The Story of a Mother (1963), endless fields of grain are reaped by women.and 
old men to supply the troops at the front. A storm gathers over the distant 
glaciers of the Pamir mountains, and the feverish pace of work is accompanied by 
the roll of thunder, which merges into the thunder of artillery and machine- 
guns. . . In Basov’s film Since (1964), the two friends Kostya and Serezha return 
from the front to begin a new and resolute fight, this time against the personality 
cult. The pax sovietica is no idyll: it is no wonder that the entire film is accompanied 
by the marching song from the battle on the “nameless height.” 

Hit by British bullets, the Baku Commissars, in Nikolai M. Shengelaya’s film 
The Twenty-Six Commissars (1931-32) and A. Ibragimov’s Twenty-Six Commissars of 
Baku (1966), fall in the desert of Turkestan. In the films Chapayev, directed by the 
Vasilev “brothers” (1934), and They Call Him Sukhe-Bator, by Zarkhi and 
Kheifits (1943), the deaths of the brigade commanders Chapayev and Sukhe-Bator 
are depicted. The film Stepan Razin, by Olga Preobrazhenskaya and Ivan Pravov 
(1939), and A. Antonovskaya’s book The Great Mouravi?® describe the similar 
fate of the heroes Stenka Razin and Georgy Saakadze who fell before them. But 
as faithful sons of their people they will never die: the people carries on their 
cause. As we are told in Kamil Yarmatov’s film Avicenna (1957), the medieval 
Uzbek scholar Abu-r-Raihan al-Biruni wrote: “The life of any one of us is as 
nothing against the life of the people,” and the Soviets have declared themselves . 
true to his testament. In the Soviet ideology and Soviet art, death is like a passion- 
ate flight to the sun, in which the heroes are consumed in flames like the mythical 
Phoenix. Contrasted with the glorious prospect of historical development, death 
is but a “repellent and unimportant little truth, a tiny detail.” As presented by 
the new Soviet art, life, on the other hand, is the mighty primeval force of the 
Nordic barbarian in the Finnish saga, who, intoxicated by his own might and 


37 Cp. A. Serafimovich, Zhelszny potok (The Iron Flood), Moscow, 1967; N. Ostrovsky, Kak 
zakalyalas stal (How the Steel was Hardened), Moscow, 1966; B. Polevoi, Povest o nastoyashebems cheloveke 
(The Story of a Real Man), Moscow, 1947. 

38 J. V. Stalin, Sochinsniza (Works), Vol. VI (1924), Moscow, 1953, p. 273, where no indication 
is given of the source of the Whitman quotation. (See also R. Patera, “Nástin vyvoje sovetské 
kinematografie” [Outline of the Development of Soviet Cinematography], in Vivezny film [The Vic- 
torious Film], Prague, 1950.) 

38 A, Antonovskaya, Veliky mouravi (The Great Mouravi), 6 vols., Tbilisi, 1965—68. 
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fortified by belief rather than by knowledge, is convinced that the spring, with 
its sun, food and love, awaits him after all the privations of the polar night. This 
is also to be seen in the latest films based on Dovzhenko—Poem of the Sea (1958) 
and The Bewitched Desna (1964), directed by Dovzhenko’s widow, Yuliya Solntseva. 
One of the heroes in Aleksandr Mitta’s film Someone’s Ringing at the Door (1966) is 
a bugler who for the whole of his life adheres to the promise made when he was 
a Pioneer, to be always an unrelenting champion of The Good. In Kalik’s film 
A Man Goes After the Sun (1962), the Moldavian boy Sandu, on his first journey, 
-~ meets a world full of light and friendship. In Lev Kulidzhanov’s film When the 
Trees Were Big (1961), Kuzma Kuzmich Iordanov recovers his confidence in 
himself and in others and his pleasure in work. Life as it should be, full and 
expansive, is reflected in another legend, Vadim K. Derbenev’s film The Last 
Month of Autumn (1965), about an aged father and his sons. In yet another film, 
Tengiz Abuladze’s Myself, Grandmother, Iliko and Illarion (1964), the young heroes, 
who resist all temptations, find themselves in the end on a road that stretches, 
glittering in the sunshine, right to the horizon. 


* 


. It seems curious that the organ of the “most highly scientific political party 
of all time,” a newspaper entitled Pravda, which means “Truth” or “Justice,” 
should dress things up or pass them over in silence whenever the Central Com- 
mittee considers fit. Thus, in March 1968, when these lines were originally 
written, i.e., at a time when trouble was already brewing in Czechoslovakia and 
in Poland, the Soviet reader, skillfully isolated from the course of events, was 
still under the impression that “all’s right with the world” and that the world 
revolution was just round the corner. In an article headed “A Clear-cut Program,” 
Pravda treated him to the news that the world was impressed with the results of 
the Warsaw Pact conference in Sofia, and in the same issue a Doctor of Philo- 
sophical Sciences, in an article entitled “Marxism and the Progress of Humanity,” 
repeated the old dogmas in a screed of a thousand words.40 The Soviet ideologists 
pronounce their “scientific theses” about the “wisdom of the Party,” which they 
present as the highest of all wisdom, which embodies the most humane of all 
ideas known in history. j 

Here lies the barrier of dogma. Here, it becames apparent that the Com- 
munist ideology is a matter for the emotions and primitive fanaticism, and not a 
science; for neither abuse*! nor lavish praise? is exactly compatible with science. 


40 Pravda, March 16, 1968. 

41 As in M. Voslensky, Tainy soyuz protis Oktyabrya (The Secret Alliance Against [the] October 
[Revolution]), Moscow, 1967; N. Ruban, Oktyabrskaya revolyutsiya ı krakh mensherizma (The October 
Revolution and the Collapse of Menshevism), Moscow, 1967; N. Liventsev, Amerskansky pratekistonizm. 
Zashehita ılı ekspansiya ? (American Protectionism: Protection or Expansion”), Moscow, 1967 ; Imperializm 
segodnya (Imperialism Today), Moscow, 1967; Kolomalizm segodnya (Colonialism Today), Moscow, 1967. 

#2 As in I. Kozhedub, Sluzby rodine (I Serve the Homeland), Leningrad, 1950; N. Ivanov, Velrkıye 
osnoropolozbnikt marksizma (The Great Founders of Marxism), Moscow, 1967; Lenmskaya gvardiya 
planety (The Lenin Guard of Our Planet), Moscow, 1967; Idei Oktyabrya oxaryayut put narodam (The 
Ideas of October Light the People’s Way), Moscow, 1967. 
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Soviet art and ideology belong to the makeup of a religion with all its trappings. 
The legend permeates and molds life, and vice versa. Thus, to take one or two 
examples, the revolutionary tradition is presented as exerting a beneficial, re- 
freshing effect upon the minds of young people of today in such films as M. Khut- 
siyev’s ] Am Twenty (1964) or Y. Agzamov’s The Five from Ferghana (1963). 

In The Battleship Potemkin, the rebel seaman Vakulinchuk, who has been shot, 
hangs in the masts of the cruiser—a figure of the Crucified from the Revolution 
of 1905. In Samsonov’s Optimistic Tragedy, the body of a woman commissar 
who has been raped and tortured to death by German interventionists sways 
above the heads of the Red Army men—a truly revolutionary version of the 
Assumption. Both in history and in Chiaureli’s film The Oath (1946), Stalin’s 
oath at Lenin’s grave is stylized in the spirit of the Russian heroic sagas. The 
action of the excellent Armenian film Zangezur, directed by A. I. Bek-Nazarov 
(1938), takes place in 1921, when the Soviets were fighting the Dashnaks, who 
were supported by the Entente. In the very first scene, it becomes apparent where 
the real power of the Communist ideology lies—not, that is to say, in any logic 
or science, but in the romance of the Revolution. The Bolshevik Akopyan strides 
beneath a gigantic waterfall, and an ashug (a singer of folk ballads) tells of “Lenin- 
Pasha.” “His thoughts are clearer than the rainbow over the waterfall, the power 
of his thought is mightier than the thundering masses of water, his thoughts cause 
deserts to blossom... Lenin-Pasha will destroy the accursed paradise of the 
overlords and the hell of the slaves. He calls on the true sons of Armenia to rebel. 
Lenin-Pasha will transform the world.” Ever since the Communist Manifesto, 
the indisputable power of Communism has consisted in this passionate call to 
rebellion and in hope for the future. Are not the pilgrimages made by hundreds 
of thousands of Soviet citizens to Lenin’s mausoleum analogous to those per- 
formed by orthodox Moslems to the Kaaba? Are not Marx and Lenin stylized 
in the solemn posture of founders and prophets?4? Are not the searchlights of the 
cruiser “Aurora” a substitute for the Star of Bethlehem? Is not the fundamental 
dogma of Communism, perhaps, even more sacred than the Bible or the Koran? 
—One might say that the Bible has, in all reverence, been well-nigh plucked bare 
as a result of the scholarly analyses of recent years in particular—and not only 
by hostile critics. What significance should one attach to the gigantic statues of 
Stalin in Stalingrad (now Volgograd) and elsewhere, or to the mammoth demon- 
strations with their seas of standards and banners and gold-embroidered slogans? 
Is not the Communist future the new Paradise, the new Kingdom of Heaven? 
We should also not forget the Moscow corporation vehicles which symbolically 
cleaned the streets of the city, soiled by hordes of German prisoners, nor 
the German colors thrown in mounds before the feet of Stalin during the 
victory parade after World War II. In two films, Dovzhenko’s Arsenal (1928) and 


43 See A. V. Lunacharsky, Rasskazy o Lenine (Stories About Lenin), Moscow, 1966; G. Garib- 
dzhanyan, V. I. Lenin ı narody Zakavkazya (V. I. Lenin and the Peoples of Transcaucasız), Moscow, 1967; 
I. Krasin, Lemn, revolyntsiya i sovremennost (Lenin, the Revolution and the Present), Moscow, 1967; 
G. Kazakov, Lennskiye ides o radio (Lenin’s Ideas on Radio), Moscow, 1968; Lenin v nasbeı zbizm (Lenin 
in Our Life), Moscow, 1965. 
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Raizman’s Communist (1958), the Soviet heroes are invulnerable for the enemy’s 
bullets. In Sergei Gerasimov’s film Komsomolsk (1937-38), the birth of a child 
to the two heroes, Natasha and Vladimir, coincides with the completion of a new 
city in the desert. Before the drawn sword of the popular leader Skander-Beg 
(in Yutkevich’s film of that name, 1954) or the august glance of Ivan the Terrible, 
Tsar of all the Russias (in the screen-play for the third part, never realized, of 
Eisenstein’s film), the breakers are turned to stone. In 1941, an unknown soldier 
was killed forty kilometers from Moscow; on December 3, 1966, his remains 
were removed to Moscow. The press wrote in the following style: 


The entire city honored its defender. The unknown hero fell, but still was 
victorious. He is immortal. Moscow and the entire Soviet land watch over his 
eternal rest. 44 


However noble this act may be, it is nevertheless a mystery. Are we on the 
threshold of a new mythology? It is evident that man’s communal life requires 
certain relics, and the more barbaric this community, the more sacred its relics. 
It is worth noting how inexorable the war waged by the Soviets against religion, 
the “opium of the people,” has become in the recent past. Here we may mention 
two films, Armida M. Neretniek’s The Decewed (1961) and M. Izrailev’s Armageddon 
(1962), in addition to a number of monographs.*® Soviet atheistic literature 
would be well worth an analysis concerning the relation between its rational and 
emotional methods. 


(To be concluded) 





44 See Pravda and Izvestia, December 4, 1966. 


45 See I. P. Tsameryan, Kommunizm i relıgıya (Communism and Religion), Moscow, 1967; Y. 
Babosov, Katolitsizm pered lisom nauchnotekbnicheskoi revolyutsii (Catholicism Confronted with the Scientific 
and Technical Revolution), Moscow, 1967; V. Dolya, Kritika eticheskogo uchentya sovremennogo pravoslaviya 
(A Critique of the Ethical Teaching of the Contemporary Orthodox Church), Moscow, 1968; 
V. Nosovich, Psskbologsya very (The Psychology of Belief), Moscow, 1968, also P. N. Fedoseyev ef al. 
(eds.), Obshchestvo i religrya (Society and Religion), Moscow, 1967. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Soviet Soclety 


- The Free Time of the Soviet Worker 


. At first glance, the problem of free time would appear to be much the same 
in the USSR as in the industrial countries of the West. The worker wants more 
leisure, but when he gets it as a result of a shorter working weck, he does not 
always know- what to do with it. Only a closer examination reveals the specific 
leisure problems with which the Soviet worker is confronted as a result of his 
country’s political and economic system. The present article will be concerned 
with the following questions: (1) how much spare time the Soviet worker has at 
his disposal and how this could be increased without shortening working hours; 
and (2) how leisure time is spent in the Soviet Union, what leisure possibilities 
are offered, and to what extent leisure time is under the control of the Party. 


As in the West, the amount of leisure time available in the Soviet Union 
depends primarily on the length of the working week, which since 1960 has, in 
theory at least, been an average of 39.4 hours for all white- and blue-collar 
workers (also after the introduction of the five-day week in 1967).* In practice, 
however, the number of hours worked has usually been greater. A comprehensive 
poll carried out among Soviet city workers in the early sixties when the six-day 
week was in force showed that over 43 percent of the questionees usually worked 
eight, nine or more hours a day, whereas the daily average under the 39.4-hour 
week would be between six and seven hours. Here are the results of this poll in 


greater detail: 


Professional Categories ————-——_--—_ 
(Percentages of Questionees Within Each Category) 
Intellectuals 





Technical Not Engaged 
Length of Working Day Workers Intelligentsin in Production Employees 

Less than 6 Hours.........- 0.5 — 3.1 1.0 
6 Hours: „8.8 as 3.4 4,7 11.6 3.4 
7 Hours ...... ay! ate te’ 65.8 48.0 24.8 57,9 
8 Hours .... ..... ee 22.5 25,9 21.7 22.2 
9 Hours and Over.......... 6.5 17.3 38.8 12.1 
No Reply. cv eee eee eee 1.3 4.1 — 3.4 

Totale 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


SOURCE: V Grushin, Srobedroyr rremya (Free Time), Moscow, 1967, p 43 


The table also reflects the fact that in the Soviet Union certain specialists such 
as teachers and doctors are overworked since there are not enough of them. 
Particularly significant is that considerably fewer workers (and, to a lesser degree, 
employees) are overburdened than the intellectuals (especially the “non-produc- 





1 Narodnoye kbozyatstvo SSSR v 1965 godi: Statisticbesky _yezbegodiuk (The National BR ofthe 
USSR in 1965: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1966, p. 593. 
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tive” ones), over 65 percent of them having a seven-hour day, or a 42-hour week. 
The workers also put in considerably less overtime than the intellectuals; the 
poll showed that the percentages of those putting in one hour and more paid 
overtime per day were 3.4 for the workers, 8.6 for the technical intelligentsia, 
23.2 percent for the “non-productive” intellectuals, and 2.0 percent for the 
employees.? 

In other words, the workers have much more free time than the intellectuals. 
Their problem is not so much how to obtain more leisure time as how to make 
good use of that which they already have. There is still, however, much that could 
be done to increase leisure by reducing the time taken up by travel to and from 
work and by such daily chores as housework and shopping. 


The Soviet Union’s commuter problem (in Moscow, a poll showed that about 
34 percent of questionees took 1—2 hours to get to and from work, and more 
than 12 percent over 2 hours)? is, for example, exacerbated by quantitatively 
insufficient and poorly organized public transport facilities. Waiting times are 
generally very long, and considerable distances have to be covered on foot owing 
to the insufficient density of the communications network. A study made in the 
Krasnoyarsk Krai revealed that waiting times were sometimes 30 minutes to an 
hour.* Although there have for years been complaints in the Soviet Union about 
city communications, the situation may be expected to become worse, not better, 
since the expansion of public transport facilities is not keeping pace with housing 
construction. Furthermore, since the introduction of the five-day week with its 
revised working hours, many workers in suburban areas have had even longer 
commuting times owing to difficulties in adapting transport schedules. 


Greater enemies of leisure time in the USSR, however, are shopping and 
housework. Queueing is regarded as especially trying and time-consuming, as 
the following quotation from the Soviet press illustrates: 


How much time we have to spend in the shops alone! Wherever you go after 
work there are queues. And what is particularly irritating and hard to understand 
is that everything’s there on the counter, whether it be sugar, meat or vegetables— 
it’s just that you have to push and shove to get it. Even bread! It takes at least an 
hour to buy food for the next day.® 


The main reason for this state of affairs is the lack of service and sales personnel. 
G. L. Sakhnovsky, the Ukrainian Minister of Trade, is of the opinion that in his 
republic alone there are about 10,000 salespeople too few.” Indeed, in all the 
“socialist” countries the inadequacy of services is a burning problem, and the 
main reason why daily life is beset by so many difficulties. The Soviet citizen is 
used to having to go much further from his home or place of work before he 





2 V. Giushin, Spobodnoye vremya (Free Time), Moscow, 1967, p. 46. 
3 Thid., p. 49. 
4 G. A. Prudensky, Vremya i trud (Time and Work), Moscow, 1964, p. 320. 
5 Gudok, March 27, 1968. 
8 Komsomolskaya pravda, February 14, 1968. 
? Ibid. 
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finds shops and services, and to having to wait much longer before being served, 
than his Western counterpart. It was found that in Krasnoyarsk, for example, 
a woman who wanted to pay a visit to a hairdresser had to reckon with spending 
on the average about 50 minutes traveling and one hour waiting.® 


* 


The inadequacy of services connected with the running of a household 
naturally affect first and foremost the Soviet woman worker. Besides having to 
cope with the difficulties already described, she receives minimal assistance from 
services such as laundries and dry cleaning establishments. Since she is also under- 
supplied with technical household appliances, housework takes up an inordinately 
large share of her time. This is particularly deplorable when it is considered that 
the percentage of women who go out to work in the USSR is as high as 44 per- 
cent, as compared with 31 percent in Western Germany and 27 percent in the 
USA;? since about 53 percent of Soviet women are between the ages of 16 and 
55,10 over 80 percent in this age group bear the dual burden of career and house- 
work. 


Surveys in Siberian cities showed that the woman industrial worker spends 
an average of 35-40 hours weekly on housekeeping (the male worker 17-20 
hours).1! The female worker of 20 and under devotes only about 19-27 hours to 
household activities, but marriage and children naturally bring greater demands 
on her time, and between 25 and 30 the average is 42—44 hours, which gives 
a working week of over 80 hours.!* If the time required for such activities as 
sleeping and eating is taken into consideration, only a few hours per week are 
available for leisure. Substantial differences thus exist between the free time at the 
disposal of the Soviet male and female worker, as well as the younger and older 
female worker. 


Up to the age of 19, the Soviet woman worker may be said to have enough 
free time, some 5 hours 20 minutes per working day according to a poll.!? So 
much free time, however, constitutes a threat to the development of a young 
person’s personality, since it may easily lead to idleness and boredom. From the 
viewpoint of society, bored youth is a cause for concern on account of its suscep- 
tibility to negative influences, in particular its proneness to adopt a destructive 
attitude to prevailing social norms. For this reason, in the Soviet Union efforts 
are made to influence and guide young people’s leisure activities via the Party. 





8 Based on figures in V. A. Artemov ef al., Statistika byudzbeios vremeni trudyashchikbsya (Statistics on 
Workers’ Time Budgets), Moscow, 1967, p. 29. 


9 Svatistisches Jahrbuch fur die Bundesrepublik Deutschland, 1967, Stuttgart—Maınz, 1967, p. 48. 


10 Based on information in A. I. Notkin, Srruktura narodwogo kbozpaistva SSSR. (The Structure of 
the National Economy of the USSR), Moscow, 1967, p. 157. 


11 V, I. Bolgov, Vnerabocheye vremya ı uroven zbızni Irudyasbehikbiya (The Non-Working Time and, 
Standard of Living of the Workers), Novosibitsk, 1964, p. 53. 


12 Ibid., pp. 55 and 57. 
13 Artemov, op. cit., p. 86. 
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Young workers are given especial encouragement to study, since while studying 
they are on the one hand kept under control during their free time and on the 
other they increase their qualifications, which benefits the economy. As a result 
of this official encouragement, about 34 percent of the Soviet working popu- 
lation aged 16—24 is attending evening classes or taking correspondence courses.14 
However, large numbers fall by the wayside.!5 In the case of the women workers 
particularly, the will to learn falls off rapidly after the age of 19. From 16 to 19, 
study occupies about 24 percent of total leisure time, and from 20 to 24 only 
13 percent. Further education gives way to entertainment and relaxation, a poll 
revealing that among women workers in the 20-24 age group 75 percent of free 
time is devoted to this purpose.16 With young male workers the situation is 
quite the reverse; until the age of 20, they study less than their female colleagues, 
but between 20 and 24 their interest in further education reaches its peak. This 
contrast in itself demonstrates that even in the Soviet Union there are limits to 
the extent to which the individual’s spare time can be officially regulated. 


As we have remarked, the Soviet female worker over 25 has very little free 
time, since she is usually married and has children. Rarely does she display 
professional or political ambitions, her off-duty hours being devoted to private 
affairs rather than study and public work. Her principal spare-time activity, 
occupying on an average about one-quarter of her spare time on non-working 
days, is sharing her feelings and troubles with friends.+? The Party’s endeavors to 
mobilize this desire for human contact for “social” and political activities almost 
invariably meets with passive resistance. It is not that the average Soviet woman 
worker has different political views to those of the Party; she simply finds such 
work unsatisfying. Her lack of interest in political work is remarkable in the 
light of Party regimentation and propaganda. In 1967, only 20.9 percent of 
members of the Soviet Communist Party were women.18 As for the work done 
in Soviet “social” organizations, this is not a striving toward a common goal by 
a group of like-minded persons, but a dull routine performed in accordance 
with higher instructions. Here too, the Soviet woman can find no adequate 
outlet for her community spirit since she is allowed neither to develop her own 
initiative nor to enter into close and intimate contact with other members. Those 
women who do participate in the work of these organizations do so merely in 
order to acquire a good reputation and achieve social and political advancement. 
By about 25, most Soviet women workers have in any case become aware of the 
objective and subjective obstacles to a successful career, and withdraw to their 
private sphere. Meeting friends, going to the cinema and watching television 
leave no room for study, public work or even sport and cultural activities. One 





14 Grushin, op. ert., p. 78. 
15 Komsomolskaya pravda, February 11, 1967. 
16 Information taken directly from or based on Artemov, op. ett., p. 86. 


17 Based on information in G. S. Petrosyan, Vnerabocheye vremya Irudyasbehikhsya v SSSR. (The Non- 
Workıng Tıme of Workers ın the USSR), Moscow, 1965, p. 96. 


18 Sprarochnik partiinogo rabotnika (A Handbook for the Party Worker), Moscow, 1967, p. 443. 
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"may say that over the age of 25 the Soviet woman worker has in any case insuffi- 
cient free time for further education. This is certainly true; on the other hand, it 
cannot be denied that she already begins to lose interest in bettering herself at the 
age of 20,.when she does have enough free time. 

The Soviet woman worker is especially fond of going to the movies and 
watching television—in this she is no different from the rest of the population—, 
since she wants to relax and forget her daily cares for a short while without 


making too much of a mental effort. The cinema is popular in part on account of 


the bad housing situation in the Soviet Union. Although housing construction 


is proceeding apace, it will be years before each family has a flat of its own, and 
_ inconvenience and overcrowding at home causes many to seek relaxation out- ` 


side. The popularity of the cinema is particularly great during the cold winter 
months, when the possibilities for outdoor recreation are limited. The unmarried 
Soviet woman worker goes to the movies once or twice a week, her married 
, colleague two to three times a month.1? 

On the other hand, the theater, museums, exhibitions and books meet with 
little interest among Soviet female as well as male workers,®° this despite intensive 
propaganda. The workers are simply incapable of appreciating culture at any 
‘significant level. - 


* 


Up to the age of 20, the Soviet male and female worker differ little as regards 
. leisure time. Later, however, the difference becomes steadily greater, since the 


. menfolk are less burdened with household activities. Whereas for the woman 


worker over 25 the problem of leisure is virtually non-existent, for the male 
‘worker it is becoming, especially now that the five-day week is in force, more and 
more important. For this reason, great efforts are being made to induce him to 
occupy his spate time with study, reading, sport or social or political work. 

Despite state encouragement and support and a sufficiency of free time, only 
‘about 30 percent of (male and female) workers avail themselves of the opportu- 
nities for further education,*! in respect of which workers may be divided into 
three groups—namely, those with next to no interest; those with ambition; and 
those with a short-term interest. 

In the first group are workers who have completed no more than 4 grades 
and whose intellectual and cultural interest has remained dormant. Surveys 
carried out in the Krasnoyarsk Krai showed that only 5.3 percent of the spare 
time of (male and female) workers in this group was devoted to further education.” 
This is not surprising, since most of those with an incomplete education are poor 
scholars who failed to acquire either a love of learning or the discipline to learn. 

Having left school, they scorn further education, remembering their scholastic 
inability. 

18 Based on information in Artemov, op. cit., pp. 151 and 154. 

30 Tzsestia, March 19, 1968. 


21 Grushin, op. cit, p. 78. 
88 Bolgov, op. srt., p. 116. 
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The ambitious workers comprise those who were forced to take up blue- 
collar work merely in order to make a living after having for some reason failed 
to realize their wish to continue studying beyond secondary school (grade 10). 
Their aim is not to increase their qualifications as a blue-collar worker, but to 
enter the ranks of the intellectuals and white-collar workers. Unlike other cate- 
gories of blue-collar worker engaged in off-duty study, most of their spare time 
is given over to this activity. 


Workers in the third and largest group are by comparison only moderately 
ambitious, being prepared to sacrifice a certain amount of time to enhancing their 
professional status. Study takes place primarily between the ages of 20 and 24, 
i.e., somewhat later than in the case of the women workers, for approximately 
one-and-a-half hours each working day, which amounts to about one-quarter 
of the total free time available. After a brief period of successful or unsuccessful 
study, interest wanes, and in the 25—34 age group the corresponding study time 
is only 42 minutes, which suggests a corresponding drop in the number of 
students. However, over the age of 25, interest in study is almost three times as 
great among the male workers as among female workers, a result of the fact 
that the former have more spare time and are more career-minded.?? 


* 


Although official encouragement of further education is not without an echo, 
the same can hardly be said of the Party’s efforts to win the working masses for 
social and political work, which occupies the last place among recreational 
activities.2* Sport, on the other hand, is something approved of by both the Party 
and the workers. However, it is practiced surprisingly little by the latter, in 
Krasnoyarsk, for example, accounting for a mere 4.4 percent of their total free 
time.*5 This may be ascribed to the fact that Soviet sports organizations aim not 
so much at providing the worker with an opportunity for recreation and self- 
expression as at producing top-class competitive sportsmen. Only a few are able 
to meet the high standards required, which applies particularly to those over 
25. The sporting domain therefore belongs first and foremost to talented young- 
sters. The 16—19-year-old worker practices sport for an average of about 45 minutes 
per working day, the 20—24-year-old only 25 minutes, and the over-25’s a mere 
8—9 minutes.?® In Jzvestia, for example, it was complained that 


... the work of a trainer or a sports society or organization is usually rated according 
to the number of classified athletes and the places occupied in competitions. What 
use are the “old-timers”? Let them strick to morning gymnastics (literally, “they 
are left with the fortochki” [fortochka being a small ventilation window in a larger 





23 Artemov, op. cif., p. 86. 
21 Petrosyan, op. cit., p. 96. 
25 Bolgov, op. cit., p. 116. 

28 Artemov, op. cit, p. 86. 
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window in a Russian house in front of which such gymnastics would probably be 
performed). af 


In general, all recreational activities considered desirable by the Party make 
up, even together, only a small proportion of the Soviet worker’s spare time, the 
bulk of which is spent outside any form of control or regimentation, being 
devoted to such passive entertainment as going to the cinema and watching 
television or else to complete idleness. According to some surveys, a little over 
50 percent of his spare time is so spent, according to others, 75 percent.?® The 
real danger from the social standpoint, however, is the workers susceptibility to 
boredom and alcohol. The transition to the five-day week in 1967 consequently 
failed to bring the expected increase in “cultural activities”; the Institute for the 
International Workers’ Movement and the Sociological Methods Laboratory of 
the Labor Research Institute, for example, found that visits to libraries, theaters 
and cinemas had increased by only 5-10 percent, in which connection the trade 
union newspaper Trud spoke of “a certain discrepancy between the five-day 
week’s possibilities and their realization.” 30 The extra leisure time, in fact, besides 
being frequently used for domino and card games, brought about a significant 
rise in alcohol consumption. Literaturnaya gazeta noted: 


In the first few weeks after the beginning of the mass transition of enterprises 
to a five-day working week with two free days, the sale of vodka increased. (In the 
Moscow Oblast, for example, the sale of spirits was 24.6 percent higher this summer 
than last, whereas the total increase in the sale of food was only 6.8 percent.)*+ 


The Soviet authorities try to explain the Soviet worker’s weakness for 
alcohol by saying that this is, on the one hand, a stubborn tradition stemming- 
from the social conditions prevailing in Tsarist Russia and, on the other, a result 
of a lack of recreational facilities. Certainly, in many places there is a lack of such 
facilities; at the same time, those that do exist are often made little use of. Trud 
reported: 

...in Donetsk and Makeyevka, in the very center of the Donbass, stand magnificent 
„palaces of culture where the cultural officials complain of insufficient attendance. And 
nearby youth cafés remain empty because their atmosphere is not conducive to 
intercourse.®? 


Only too frequently, the cultural entertainment offered is simply not attractive 
enough. Whether any substantial improvements can be made in this respect is 
doubtful, since cultural programs in the Soviet Union are geared to propaganda 
requirements rather than the needs of the consumer. 


Although the questions why so many citizens have no goal for which they 
are prepared to work during their spare time and why so many take to drink have 


37 Izvestia, April 18, 1968. 

38 Bolgov, op. cst., p. 116. 

2% Based on information in Artemov, op. cit., p. 86. 
30 Trud, February 16, 1968. 

31 TL iteraturnaya gazela, December 13, 1967. 

88 Trud, December 13, 1967. 
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to be answered if the negative consequences of increased leisure are to be success- 
fully combated, no pertinent studies are being carried out in the USSR. In the 
West, it has been found that frustration, tension, suppressed desires, unsurmouhted 
conflicts, rootlessness, a feeling that life has no purpose, and similar psychological 
factors may drive a person to drink. In the Soviet Union, genuine investigations 
of the causes of the widespread drunkenness in the country are at present incon- 
ceivable, since they would lead indirectly to criticism of Soviet society itself. At 
the same time, the powers that be are aware that psychological changes have to 
take place in the worker if his leisure habits are to be altered, and in this connec- 
tion there has been increasing talk since the introduction of the five-day week 
about the Party’s educational functions and the need for intensifying propaganda 
and cultural work among the masses. 


Thus, the Sovict worker has gained extra time, but this has brought extra 
problems for him, because he does not know. what to do with it, and for the 
Party, because it has had undesirable social consequences for which the Party 
was not prepared. 

* 


Workers’ leisure time is also, of course, a subject of concern for sociologists 
and politicians in the West. The West European or American industrial worker 
is just as little likely to think of going to the opera, theater or an art exhibition 
or of indulging in any other meaningful cultural activity as his Soviet colleague, 
and as regards his interest in further education, this too is a function of age. 
However, the problem is less acute in the West because of the higher standard 
of living. The opportunities for making weekend excursions, for example, are in 
the USSR extremely limited, despite the undoubted existence of a considerable 
demand. Public transport and tourist facilities are extremely underdeveloped, 
and not even the better-paid white-collar worker or intellectual can usually 
afford a car, let alone the blue-collar worker. According to the West German 
Statistical Yearbook for 1968, for every 1,000 inhabitants there are only 4 private 
cars in the USSR, as compared with 184 in Western Germany and 384 in the USA. 
Whereas among Western industrial workers, especially those who ate married, 
“do-it-yourself” activities are very widespread, the Soviet worker, crowded 
together with wife and children in a single room and with only a minimum of 
household effects, does not have nearly the same opportunities. 


Indeed, although the leisure problem is acute in both East and West, the pre- 
requisites for its solution are different; social structure, the toleration of private 
initiative, and the general level of the consumer goods and entertainment indus- 
tries are factors which are relevant to this problem. For this reason, increased 
leisure time for the workers is not having the same effects in the West as it is in 
the USSR. 

Anita Glassi 
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The Arts 


On the Eve ofthe Fourth Congress of Soviet Composers 


In the Bulletin for November 1968, we published an article by Professor Goldstein 
on the situation of Soviet music with regard to the Communist regime. Below, we 
publish the first part of a further contribution by Prof. Goldstein dealing with the Fourth 
Congress of Soviet Composers, which was held ın Moscow from December 16 to 
December 20. In this part, the author sketches in the background to the congress, and 
in the second part (which could not be completed before this issue went to press) he 
will report on proceedings at the congress. 


For the reader unversed in Soviet ideology, the unprecedented degree of 
interest shown in contemporary music by the authorities in the USSR may well 
seem extraordinary. Music there has become a matter of state, a political concern: 
the Soviet leaders follow closely the activities of composers and attend personally 
congresses of the Composers’ Union. The Party Central Committee, through 
special agencies, censors new compositions, and on more than one occasion has 
passed resolutions on musical questions. On the other hand, the work of Soviet 
musicians, particularly that of the composers, is generously financed by the state 
budget. All this is generally known, and has been described in a previous article. 


Some ten years ago, the Soviet composer Georgy V. Sviridov wrote the 
following in Pravda: 

The Party has once more stated that music is not the private affair of individual 
composers, but that Soviet musical art is regarded here as belonging to the affairs 
of the state and the people as a whole, as an important part of the intellectual life 
of the Soviet nation. In attaching such a tremendous social importance to the 
musical art, the Party places a great responsibility upon all those active in Soviet 
music.? 


Now, ten years later, First Secretary of the Union of Composers of the 
RSFSR Sviridov might well confirm this tendentious attitude of Soviet ideological 
policy vis-a-vis music. 

It is as well to devote a few words to the reasons for this pronounced interest 
in music on the part of the Soviet state and Party. The main point is, of course, 
that music is closely connected with other branches of art such as literature, the 
stage and the visual arts, all of which are made to serve the purpose of ideological 
propaganda. At the same time, in view of the largely abstract nature of music, 
its place in this ideological apparatus may be questioned. Here, the answer is 
also, after a little reflection, fairly clear. Primary importance is attached to those 
musical forms that are best calculated to exert a direct influence on the listener’s 
mind, and among these the greatest importance is given to the “mass song,” 





1 See Michael E. Goldstein, “Soviet Music and its Relation to the Communist Regime,” Bulletin 
1968, No. 11. 
.2 Pravda, June 13, 1958. 
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which provides the most suitable medium for conveying Party slogans dressed 
up in musical form. For example, a song written for one of the international 
youth festivals, the March of Soviet Youth (words by Y. Dolmatovsky, music by 
S. Tulikov), contains the lines: 

We live beneath the golden sun, 

We live in unity. 

We are proud of our Fatherland, 

We love our home .. 


Such Party propaganda is more or less obligatory for Soviet operas, cantatas, 
oratorios and even for the ballet and the symphony. Departures from what is 
prescribed provoke the authorities’ displeasure, and it is not hard to see that such 
departures are an expression of composers’ discontent. Songs on the eternal but 
non-Party theme of love, for instance, are branded as “sentimental” or even as 
“trash.” Competitions in the categories of symphonic or chamber music that are 
traditionally abstract are rejected as “apolitical,” and if a composer attempts to 
make use of a mote individual style he is accused of “formalism” or “modernism.” 
The strict political control imposed on Soviet composers is, therefore, intended 
to prevent the emergence of independent or individualistic currents. 


* 


The Third Congress of Soviet Composers took place in Moscow in March 
1962. On this occasion, T. N. Khrennikov, First Secretary of the Union of 
Composers of the USSR, delivered a report on “The Musical Culture of Com- 
munism,” and on March 31 the government held a reception in the composers’ 
honor at which Khrushchev, Brezhnev and Kosygin were present. The indications 
were that the Party Central Committee on the whole approved what composers 
had produced during the preceding period. Some were criticized for producing 
work that Khrushchev and his associates found personally incomprehensible, 
but in general the leadership of the Composers’ Union was acknowledged as 
politically acceptable. The delegates addressed a collective letter to the Central 
Committee in which they wrote: 

It was with deep gratitude that Soviet composers and musicologists received 
the message of greeting from the Party Central Committee to the Third All-Union 
Congress of Composers of the USSR,in which the achievements of Soviet music 
were highly assessed and confidence expressed in its further creative victories. The 
Congress assures the Central Committee that Soviet musicians will justify the Party’s 
confidence and devote all their resources, capabilities and knowledge to building 
the musical culture of Communism.® 


Thus, during the last six-and-a-half years there has been no all-Union congress 
of composers, although there have been such congresses of the RSFSR and 
other Union republics. The board of the Union of Composers of the USSR has 
held plenary sessions to resolve various problems and review the “creative 
victories” achieved. In general, during this period one may obsetve a certain 


3 Sovetskaya kultura, April 1, 1962. 
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desire for liberalization which first found expression under Khrushchev, and a 
pronounced trend toward “modernism” among composers of the younger 
generation. These tendencies provoked especial disapproval when what may be 
described as re-Stalinization set in after Khrushchev’s departure. Composers found 
themselves faced with the “threat” of a new all-Union congress, and the evidence 
suggested that when it took place they would be called to account for their 
activities: delegates would have to listen to Party warnings, and some might have 
to run the gauntlet for former disobedience. This became clear when the journal 
Sovetskaya muzyka, a few months ago, published an article entitled “In the Interest 
of Millions,” by V. F. Kukharsky, who is now Deputy Minister of Culture of the 
USSR. Kukharsky expressed himself fairly plainly: 


Some by mistake, others for more delicate reasons, consider that the time has 
come to throw the fifty-years-old traditions of Soviet music on the scrap heap. 
Here and there, in obscure corners, one hears voices maintaining that we have 
fallen behind the “musical progress” of the West, that we must, after all, take 
lessons from the “avant-garde.””! 


Kukharsky continues in the same ominous tone: 


T want to stress that the state’s cultural agencies will rebuff the persistent attempts 
of the devotees of “avantgardism” to force an entry onto the country’s concert 
platforms and occupy a permanent place there. No one has any intention, either 
organizationally or materially, of supporting anemic imitations of “avantgardism,” 
with its decadent aesthetic standards and technological regulations, and its anti- 
social character, ë 


Kukharsky descends in wrath upon the concert agencies: 

The concert organizations have lost control of the repertoire. Here is one of the 
programs performed on her tours by the Moskontsert [Moscow Concert Agency] 
singer L. Mondrus. The second part is a bouquet to the philistines: “Do not Think 
of Me,” by Rosen; Ditts’s “Love by Post,” Donago’s “When I Speak of Love,” etc.® 


One may not, so it seems, either speak or write of love—unless it be love for 
the Party Central Committee and what it stands for. Otherwise, one is a “‘philis- 
tine.” 

The appearance of A. Galich’s song “The Mistake” caused an obvious 
disturbance in the dogmatist camp. In this, the following lines occur: 

Where, in forty-three, the infantry was mown down 
Without any purpose, just like that, 


There, across the new-fallen snow, the huntsmen go 
Blowing their horns. 


Kukharsky commented: 


As we see, certain people, pretending to be idiots, are operating with a definite 
target, with an obvious propagandist aim. The aim is clear—to plant in young 





4 Sovetskaya muzyka, 1968, No. 10, p. 6. 
5 Ibid, p. 7. 
8 Thid. (“Ditts” 18, of course, the transcription from Russian of the German name Dietz or Ditz ) 
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people’s minds the seeds of mistrust and suspicion, to ruin youth and disarm them 
morally.” 


This is a relatively outspoken reference to what is particularly disturbing the 
Party’s ideological mentors, and Kukharsky’s remarks may be regarded as having 
set the tone for the forthcoming congress. 


In November 1968, the Third Congress of Artists of the USSR took place 
in Moscow. This event followed a procedure which had clearly been prepared 
beforehand, and demonstrated the close watch which the Party leaders are 
maintaining over workers in the visual arts. Delivering a message of greeting to 
the congress from the Composers’ Union, the composer Dmitry B. Kabalevsky, 
secretary of this union’s board, declared: 


The greeting which I pass on to you is a greeting from your comrades-in-arms, 
people who hold the same views as yourselves, who, in their own way, are doing 
the same work as you... .Our [mode of] life has produced a new type of artist, who 
considers it his duty not only to create but also to roll up his sleeves and get down 
to the business of educating others.® 


It is not difficult to see the connection between the last sentence of this 
quotation and the fact that the Supreme Soviet quite recently, in December 1968, 
adopted a resolution on the election of a commission for youth affairs. One of 
those elected was Kabalevsky.? 

The call for renewed effort in the ideological education of youth may bring 
to mind the disputes that have arisen over the Soviet actor Vysotsky, who appears 
in public as a singer of popular songs. Vysotsky has many fans among Soviet 
youth. His repertoire includes songs which comment freely upon the way of 
life of young people. They ate written by amateur poets and composers, and by 
no means adhere to the ideal prescribed by the regime. Copies of them are distrib- 
uted unofficially and tape recordings of them made. Writing in Sovetskaya 
Rossiya, the composer V. P. Solovey-Sedoi complained that young people in the 
USSR “spend whole days playing tape recordings of Vysotsky.” He went on: 


Today we are witnessing the submerging of fairly wide circles of youth by a | 


flood of amateur songs. . . . Wherein lies the success of some of these amateur songs?— 
Above all, fit is to be found] in their vivid poetic imagery. The words—which, as a 
rule, are supetior to the tune—are often topical. Their authors, so-called bards or 
minstrels, are familiar with the psychology of their audiences. They are sure of 
success: here you find unrequited love, loneliness, personal maladjustment, lofty 
romance. 10 


Solovev-Sedoi’s remarks are revealing, for it is not difficult to guess that the 
authors of propaganda songs employ the prescribed clichés rather than vivid 
poetic imagery, are poorly acquainted with the psychology of their audiences 





? Ibid., p. 9. 

8 Sorerskaya kultura, November 30, 1968. 
9 Izrestia, December 11, 1968. 

10 Sorerskaya Rossiya, November 15, 1968. 
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and are not sure of success. Hence their failure when competing with the “bards 
and minstrels.” 


Who is responsible for this situation? Khrennikov throws the blame onto 
the musicologists. At the beginning of December, he wrote: 

Theoretical thought is way behind the pace of our entire musical culture. 
Certain musicologists lack drive and purposefulness when defending our positions 
[and] unmasking the baleful influence of bourgeois avantgardism on worldwide 
musical development.!! 


Quite possibly, Soviet musicologists would be only too pleased if they could 
unmask the “baleful influence of bourgeois avantgardism,” but “worldwide 
musical development” follows its own paths independently of the Soviet Com- 
munists’ ideological prescriptions, and not without success in respect of artistic 
quality. Khrennikov, however, asserted that the forthcoming congress would be 
meeting 


...at a critical [otvetstvennoye] time, when our ideological enemies are reinforcing 


their attacks upon socialism [and] employing the most perfidious and cunningly- .-- 


masked devices of ideological subversion....A Party and civic spirit has always 
been, and remains, the chief factor in the development of our art.1” 


The recent occupation of Czechoslovakia has provoked a wave of protest 


from public opinion thorughout the world. The protesters have included ~ 


officials of the Communist parties of various countries and also many rep- 
resentatives of the world of art who until recently considered themselves as 
supporters of the Soviet form of socialism. This movement of protest has also 
found an.echo in various cities of the USSR. The Soviet intelligentsia, partic- 
ularly representatives of the literary world, were by no’ means unanimous in 
approving the occupation, and those who did “approve” were not always con- 
vincing. 

In these circumstances, the Party ideologists are seeking ways and means of 
counteracting the influence which the country’s artistic intelligentsia has obviously 
been exerting upon a large section of the younger generation. Political “moods” 
are being checked, and measures taken to defend the recently reborn Stalinism. 
The propaganda machine is preparing for an attack upon the humanisis and the 
“freethinkers.” 

Michael E. Goldstein 


REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


In the recent October Revolution issue of the Party’s theoretical journal 
Kommunist, the editorial commemorating the event gave precedence to the 
resolution passed on October 31 at a plenary meeting of the Party Central Com- 
mittee following a report by Secretary General Leonid Brezhnev “On Progress 
Made: in Implementing Resolutions of the Twenty-Third Party Congress and 
Plenary Meetings of the Party Central Committee on Agricultural Questions.” 


This was not without reason, since agriculture continues to be a problematic 
sector of the Soviet economy, despite the resolution’s emphasis on such achieve- 
ments as the following: 

During the period 1965-67, gross average annual agricultural production 
amounted to 75,000,000,000 rubles, i.e., nearly 10,000,000,000 rubles more than in 
the preceding three-year period. Agricultural production per capita increased by 
11 percent, 

Crop yields were higher, as was the productivity of livestockbreeding 
(Kommunist, 1968, No. 16, pages 3—4). 


Indeed, throughout the resolution an attempt is made to demonstrate the 
superiority of the present Party leaders’ agricultural performance by means of 
comparisons with the last two years of Khrushchev’s tenure of office, 1963 and 
1964, when a disastrous harvest necessitated massive imports of grain from 
Canada. Inevitably, however, it has to be conceded: 


Together with achievements in the development of agriculture, there are short- 
comings and unsolved problems. As regards the growth of labor productivity and 
the volume of production of a number of items, agriculture has not yet reached the 
level envisaged by the Directives of the T'wenty-Third Party Congress for the five- 
year plan period. Certain oblasts, krais and republics have low rates of growth of 
agricultural production. On a number of farms, not enough is being done to increase 
the productivity of livestock-breeding and yields of grain and other crops (page 4). 


As a cure for this ailing sector of the economy, a 14-point program is offered, 
which places reliance on such measures as technical reequipment, increased 
application of chemicals, melioration and comprehensive mechanization. The 
final point, in accordance with Party tradition, reads as follows: 


The plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union attaches great importance to further raising the level of organizational and 
mass political work by Party, trade union and Komsomol organizations among 
agricultural workers. Everything possible must be done to perfect the methods and 
forms of socialist competition and to expand the drive for increased labor produc- 
tivity, economy, full exploitation of all reserves, a consolidation of state, collective 
farm and cooperative ownership, and a high level of socialist labor discipline 
(page 9). 
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A clearer picture of the state of Soviet agriculture, however,.is obtained from 
art and sociopolitical journals. In the ninth issue, for example, of the literary 
monthly Novy mir for 1968 (which, incidentally, did not come out until 
. December), an article on Soviet agricultural economics entitled “Bold Decisions,” 
by G. Lisichkin, contains the following significant passage: 

...they often wrıte in the press that this or that farm is year by year increasing its 

number of cattle, but in the end it turns out that the animals are being underfed. 

Productivity and the profitability of production decline. Much the same thing 

happens in crop-growing. In traditional grain-growing regions, the area sown to 

grain suddenly begins to show a gradual decrease....Why does this happen? If it 
were to occur in one or even ten state or collective farms, one could simply say 
that the director and his specialists were incapable of striking a harmonious balance 
between the various sectors of their farm. The phenomenon of which we are 
talking is, however, much more widespread, originating as it does from a planning 
practice which bases all of agriculture’s plan assignments on land area (the hectare 
principle)... (Novy mir, 1968, No. 9, page 148). 


‚ In his attack against the Soviet system of agricultural planning, the author 
gives by way of comparison a detailed account of the situation in the Belgorod 
Oblast, where, thanks to the abandonment, on the initiative of a person or 
persons unspecified, of the “hectare principle,” considerable success has been 
achieved particularly in the sphere of livestock-breeding, for which conditions 
are extremely favorable. We read: 


In Belgorod, a wider and much more practical view was taken of this question. 
Here, they argued that the farms’ possibilities as regards the production of individual 
crops varied considerably. One collective farm is located right next to a sugar mill, 
so that effective use can be made of the latter’s waste products for cattle fodder. 
It has better meadows and more pasturage, and is nearer the marketing points... 
Why, then, is it necessary for all collective farms to be given a plan assignment 
requiring them to sell the entire range of products produced under the given 
conditions, and in almost equal amounts per hectare at that? (Page 149.) 


Thus, while all the other oblast planners dutifully shared out the plan for 
the sale of produce to the state in accordance with the hectare principle, the 
officials in Belgorod “ran a very considerable risk.” They not only invited the 
oblast’s collective farms to establish their own plan on the basis of local conditions, 
but decided that it was not even necessary for all farms to have assignments for 
all products. 

In practice, this means that a number of farms are completely released from the 
plan assignment for, say, meat, this obligation being taken over by others. Whereas 
previously, for example, all the oblast’s 350 collective farms received an assignment 
for the sale of beef, the entire plan for the oblast is fulfilled by nine farms, to which. 
all the others sell their young stock at agreed prices. The same applies to all other 
sectors of livestock-breeding and crop-growing: the entire.oblast plan for wool is 
fulfilled by 19 farms, that for eggs by 8, that for pork by 19, and so on (page 150). 


The fact that livestock-breeding farms in the oblast were freed from their 
crop assignments proved particularly effective, according to Lisichkin, the volume 
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of state purchase increasing by 50-80 percent. Perhaps it is not surprising that 
the plan-sharing system originated in the provinces, and not in the Party Central 
Committee or the ministries, where inflexible planning is the order of the day. 


The practice of buying up young livestock in one area and sending it to an 
area where raising conditions are more favorable was carried out in Tsarist 
Russia, especially on large, primarily German-owned estates in the Crimea and 
what are now the Kherson, Dnepropetrovsk, Odessa, Kirovograd and Zaporozhe 
Oblasts. Such “capitalist” methods, however, effective as they are, find little 
favor with the advocates of “Communist construction.” This was illustrated, for 
example, by the reaction of orthodox Communist theoretician Viktor Pankov to 
a story by Vladimir Tendryakov called “The Demise,” which was published in 
Novy mir last March. This story revolves around a kolkhoz chairman by the name 
of Lykov, who achieved success because he preferred solid accounting, astute 
competition and the employment of experienced workers to socialist competition 
and shock-work tactics. He even wins for his farm the title of “glorious.” Viktor 
Pankov, however, protested in the columns of the literary journal Znamya: 


In its way, the story of Lykov is instructive, showing as it does how ignoring 
the principles of Soviet life ends in the disintegration of a mature personality, in 
moral ruin. The complexity of the conflict is not, however, confined to the fate of a 
single person. Lykov, so it would seem, is working to the limit of his capacity, he 
knows no rest, he is not greedy. His heart gives out not on account of domestic 
worries—he 1s toiling for the kolkhoz. The superficial impression is that he achieves 
his goal—the artel is on a strong, sound economic footing. In essence, however, 
Lykov alienates from the real goal, from collectivism, from the socialist organization 
of the countryside, not just himself, but the kolkhoz workers. He is a destroyer of 
souls, of the ideological foundations of the. kolkhoz principles... This Lykov 
certainly deserves condemnation (Znamya, 1968, No. 10, page 240). 


Pankov is here expressing not only his personal opinion but the Party line 
on the nature of collective farm management. Wittingly or unwittingly, Lisichkin, 
despite his approving words on the Belgorod experiment, comes to much the 
same conclusion as Pankov. At the end of his article, he writes: 


...some people say, shaking their heads skeptically: 


“It’s all very well, the ‘innovators’ have had a certain amount of success, but 
are they going in the right direction? There’s undoubtedly a very strong commercial 
spirit in all these experiments. Let’s hope they don’t disrupt the plan!” 

Indeed, the facts cannot be denied. The Belgorod experiment is based on a broad 
development of goods and money relations. The entire specialization rests on this. 
In Belgorod, they let one collective farm concentrate its efforts on fattening, another 
raises young livestock for this farm, a third specializes in non-calving young cows, 
and so on and so forth. They establish contact by buying and selling, by wholesale 
trading, by direct contractual links (Novy mir, 1968, No. 9, p. 156). 


The way in which the Belgorod innovators bypass central directives is 
thus mecting with considerable disapproval. Once again in the Soviet Union, 
sensible practice comes into conflict with orthodox theory. 
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Another weak point in Soviet agriculture besides over-centralized planning 
is the availability of labor. The resolution of the Party Central Committee demands 
that “the training and retraining of personnel for mass professions, especially 
machine operators, be improved” and that “everything possible be done to 
promote leading collective and state farm production workers to administrative 
posts” (Kommunist, 1968, No. 16, page 9). The problem is brought into especially 
sharp focus in a sketch by N. Verkhovsky entitled “In a Virgin-Land District,” 
which was published in Novy mir. The author writes: 


...the virgin land can, as we know, be very generous and very mean. In order to 
achieve stable and constantly increasing yields year by year, it is above all necessary 
to have cadres of workers who are knowledgeable, interested and, no less important, 
permanent. 

“Couldn’t we go a little deeper into the situation?” I asked the first secretary of 
the Ruzayevka raion Party committee... 

“Certainly we can go into it, but how shall we get out of it...?” 

This jesting reply concealed deep concern (Novy mr, 1968, No. 7, page 205). 


The raion has half-a-million hectares of tillable land, and is called the “grain- 
growing giant.” During the twelve-year period 1956—67 it produced 187,000,000 
poods, or 30,481,000 metric tons, so that its economic importance is quite con- 
siderable. However, despite the efforts of the local authorities, there has always 
been an insufficiency of agricultural workers and machinery in the raion, so that 
on more than one occasion there have been harvesting crises. Verkhovsky writes: 


...in 1966 too, the thirteenth year after the beginning of large-scale cultivation 
of the virgin lands, this rich wheat-growing raion had to call in help from outside 
for threshing. And last year, despite the smaller total yield of grain, due to less 
favorable weather conditions, the number of seasonal workers required was even 
greater than in the previous year. Is this rational? (Page 207.) 


“Seasonal” workers are often workers called in at the last moment, when the 
harvest is in danger of being lost. In one case, in the late fall, tremendous areas 
of wheat were still waiting to be reaped. The chairman of the raion executive 
committee begged the leaders of neighboring raions to give him four hundred 
combine drivers. After some delay, they arrived. 


But what kind of combine operators were they? The experienced ones they 
[scz/., the leaders of the neighboring raions] kept for themselves, of course, and in 
order to carry out the directive, they recruited from institutions and enterprises 
“old-timers,” some of whom had never even set eyes upon a modern harvesting 
machine, and sent them... Many of those sent, because of their inadequate skill, 
proved suitable only as tractor drivers’ mates or as odd-job men. There were even 
some who left without’starting to work... (Page 206.) 


In order to avoid complete disaster with the harvest in these regions, the 
authorities often recruit workers from very far afield, and since many of them are 
entirely unacquainted with agricultural machinery and with the nature of the 
work, the results are wretched in the extreme. In a conversation with one of the 
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raion’s officials, the author asks: “Was it worth dragging inexperienced people 
from the Carpathians virtually to the Altai?” 


Despite the increasing use of agricultural machinery, the insistant demands 
for the use of chemical fertilizers, for the adoption of land melioration and other 
measures, the number of workers, so far from growing, is decreasing. The author 
describes how, together with the raion statistical inspector, he went through the 
files of annual reports and discovered that in recent years the population has been 
falling: 

The loss of population continued even in 1966, when there was a good harvest 
and the earnings of agricultural workers rose on an average by thirty-seven percent. 

By January 1, 1967, the number of inhabitants had decreased further by several 

hundted (page 208). 


The contributions to literary journals from which these quotations are drawn 
by no means, of course, exhaust the subject. They merely touch the fringe of 
what is a tremendous problem; even so, they are enough to show how inadequate 
the resolutions of the Party Central Committee are when the economic independ- 
ence of individual enterprises is sacrificed to an impersonal plan. 


A. Gayev 


Revolution dans la revolution? 
Lutte armée et lutte politique en Amérique latine 


By Récis DEBRAY 


Published by Frangois Maspero, Paris, 1967, 138 pp. (Quotations, except where 
indicated, are from the English translation by Bobbye Ortiz entitled Revolution in the 
Revolution ?—Armed Struggle and Political Struggle in Latin America, published by Giove 
Press, Inc , New York, 1967, 126 pp. Emphasis in the quotations 1s from the original.) 


This now famous book by the young Frenchman Régis Debray first appeared 
in January 1967 in Cuba in an edition of 200,000 copies. One month later, the 
author was arrested in Bolivia on account of his connections with the partisans 
active in that country, and has since been held thete as a political prisoner. Fidel 
Castro offered the release of 100 political prisoners in exchange for Debray, and 
a further 100 for the body of his (Castro’s) former comrade-in-arms Ernesto 
“Ché” Guevara, who as partisan leader was killed in Bolivia on October 8, 1967, 
under mysterious circumstances. 


Debray’s book was written on the basis of numerous lengthy discussions 
with Castro, Guevara and other Cuban revolutionaries. Since Castro also read 
the text before publication, it may be regarded as representative of his and 
Guevata’s revolutionary theory. The author tells us that, in writing his book, he 
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had no intention of adding to the “senile liturgy of formulae, invocations and 
quotations of a socialism which has become ritual,” but was rather “groping in 
the dark” for a “maximum of revolutionary effectiveness” in order to reach the prime 
goal of bringing about the downfall of “American imperialism” (page 8).* 
It is in Latin America, according to Debray, that “American imperialism will 
play out its last, decisive role: the role that will determine its end... . Tomorrow 
hurled back in Asia, it is only there that it can and must perish” (ibid.).* Debray 
has produced a handbook for partisans anxious to achieve this objective. However, 
although concerned particularly with fomenting partisan warfare in Latin America, 
the author does not fail to quote Castro’s statement that “for Cuban revolutio- 
naries, the whole world is the battlefield” (page 10).* 


The spiritual fathers of Debray’s book have evolved an independent, if not 
new, ideology, and a corresponding general political and military line for the 
Latin American revolution. This “Fidelism,” as Debray calls it, is based on the 
experience gained by Castro’s partisans during their long fight which ended in 
. the overthrow of the dictator Batista on January 1, 1959. There is no doubt that 
the Fidelists, their skepticism notwithstanding, have learnt much from Mao 
Tse-tung and the North Vietnamese partisan warfare specialist General Vo 
Nguyen Giap, at least after the victory over Batista. Debray maintains that Castro 
and Guevara did not become acquainted with Mao’s theory of the “people’s 
war,” set forth in his Problems of Strategy in Guerrilla War Against Japan, until 
after their successful offensive in the summer of 1958, when “to their surprise 
they found in this book what they had been practicing under pressure of necessity” 
(page 20, footnote). At the same time, the author views the October Revolution in 
Russia as a special achievement incapable of being repeated today, while to identify 
Latin American guerrilla warfare with Asian guerrilla warfare ‘on the basis that 
both envisage “encirclement of the cities from the countryside” would in his 
opinion be “even more dangerous” (pages 19-20). 


In general, the Fidelism described is clearly distinct from the Soviet and 
Maoist theories of people’s war. Neither Moscow nor Peking, however, is directly 
attacked, being regarded rather with respect, especially Peking. Their adherents 
in Latin America, on the other hand, are not spared. The Maoists, for example, 
are dismissed with curt contempt: 


It would be too boring, too tedious, to examine the failure of the organizations 
ot parties styling themselves, above all, “pro-Chinese.” At the first stages of organ- 
ization they are able to attract honest and resolute militants, thanks to their programs 
and their promises. Very soon, however, their method of work, the noisy opportun- 
ism of their political line, the hypocritical sabotage of their own official line on the 
armed struggle, lead the revolutionary strata, principally the youth, to abandon 
them...Sad to say, in some countries revolutionary groups which are in the midst 
of serious preparations for the armed struggle feel that they are under observation 
and are more persecuted by these “Marxist-Leninist” parties, from which many of 
them came, than they are even by the repressive agencies (pages 122—23). 





* In the prefatory note to the original French. 
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Debray even devotes more attention to the continent’s Trotskyites, whom he 
crushingly dismisses in a manner worthy of Stalin himself, calling their political 
platform “pure and simple provocation” in both theory and practice (page 38). 

Indeed, of the two factions, Debray regards the Trotskyites as the more 
formidable competitors in Latin America. The most dangerous rivals, however, 
ate in his view the Moscow-leaning parties, which, although he does not name 
them specifically, are the subject of over one-half of his book. The tactics and 
strategy of these parties are subjected to devastating criticism, in particular their 
views on “armed self-defense,” “armed propaganda,” the “guerrilla base,” and 
“the party and the guerrilla.” 

The tactic of “armed self-defense,” i.e., the formation of militia-style organi- 
zations, was in Latin America employed: by Trotskyite and pro-Moscow 
Communists mainly in rural regions of Colombia and in the mines of Bolivia. 
In both cases, the militia fought for the implementation of mainly reformist 
demands, and was modeled on counterparts in Communist China and Vietnam. 
Here as elsewhere, however, the Fidelists see important differences between Asia 
and Latin America. Debray remarks: 


In Vietnam above all, and also in China, armed self-defense of the peasants, 
organized in militias, has played an ımportant role as the foundation stone of the 
structure of the armed forced of liberation—but self-defense extended to zones 
already militarily liberated or semu-liberated; in no way did it bring autonomous 
zones into being (page 30). 


This tactic, being of course territorially restricted, was incapable of providing 
an answer to encirclement by superior government forces, and hence led to 
bloody defeats in both Colombia and Bolivia. The author observes that these 
defeats on the military plane have their counterparts on the political plane in the 
defeats of reformism (pages 27-28). The conclusion drawn from this is that 
“Oligarchical dictatorships pose the alternative of beginning to destroy them en 
bloc, or of accepting them er bloc: there is no middle way” (page 28). 

The Fidelists are equally decisive in their rejection of the tactic of “armed 
propaganda,” a fact which played an important role in, for example, their acute 
quarrel with the pro-Moscow parties in Venezuela. Under this tactic, the 
initiators of a partisan movement start out by splitting up into small groups which 
artange—with the use of force if necessary—political propaganda meetings in 
villages where there is scarcely any police surveillance. Military operations are 
begun only when “active support by the masses, a solid rearguard, regular 
provisioning, a broad intelligence network, rapid mail service and a recruiting 
center” have been secured (page 47). According to Debray, “armed propaganda” 
has been decisive in Vietnam, where the Communist Party set up a “propaganda 
section of the liberation army” as early as 1944; in Latin America, however, the 
prerequisites are lacking. In Vietnam and China, says the author, a small number 
of armed propagandists were able without much difficulty to mingle with a large, 
dense and primarily peasant population “like fish in water” (page 50). They were 
aided in this by the fact that the enemy was only too often an occupation soldier— 
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a Frenchman or American in Vietnam, a Japanese in China--who was unfamiliar’ 
with the lie of the land. When armed propaganda came to be applied in these two 
countries, its exponents already enjoyed the protection of military bases or a 
people’s army, which confirmed the feasibility of the revolutionary goals by 
achieving military victories. In Latin America, on the other hand, Debray points 
out, the guerrilla cadres are commencing operations in, relatively speaking, very 
sparsely populated areas, and their present adversaries are army and police- 
forces of the native government or native landowners whose prestige has a 
paralysing effect on the peasantry. “In other words,” says the author, “the 
physical force of the police and army is considered to be unassailable, and 


. unassailability cannot be challenged by words but by showing that a soldier 


and policeman are no more bullet-proof than anyone else” (page 51). It is further 


- observed that the armed propagandists of Latin America nowhere enjoy the 


protection of a military base or a people’s army, and labor under the handicaps 
of steadily improving communications and the appearance of “American im- 
perialism” in this area “in the form not of oppression but, on the contrary, tech- 
nical and social assistance.” Debray admits: 


Thousands of Peace Corpsmen have succeeded in integrating themselves in 
rural areas—some of them by dint of hard work, patience, and at times real sacrifice— 
where they profit by the lack of political work by left-wing organizations. Even the 
most remote regions are today teeming with Catholic, Evangelical, Methodist and 
Seventh-Day Adventist missionaries. In a word, all these close-knit networks of 
control strengthen the national machinery of domination (page 53). 


Like Castro and Guevara, Debray considers armed operations to be the 
guerrilla’s best propaganda: 


The destruction of a troop transport truck or the public execution of a police 
tortuter is more effective propaganda for the local population than a hundred speeches 


(page 53). 


In the light of the foregoing it is understandable that Debray, and the Fidelists 
in general, also protest against the application in Latin America of Mao’s ideas, 
set forth in his book Problems of Strategy in Guerrilla War Against Japan, on the 
establishment of a “partisan base,” an attempt to do which failed in Peru. Debray 
sees the difficulty to lie in, among other things, the sparse population (as in the 
case of “armed self-defense”), the absence of a friendly neighboring country 
(as China has been for the Vietnamese partisans since 1950) and the unfavorable 
numerical balance of forces (the Chinese, on the other hand, succeeded as early 
as 1937 in establishing anti-Japanese partisan bases with an army of 40,000 men, 
which by 1945 numbered one million) (page 62). The author accordingly holds to 
the view that “in the initial stage, the base of support is in the guerrilla fighter’s 
knapsack” (page 65). He observes that although after a certain time the Cuban 
partisans established a base in a small part of the Sierra Maestra mountain range, 
it apparently “grew from the outside in, from the periphery toward the center” 


(page 64). 
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_ Thus, the Fidelist idea of a “people’s war” envisages the creation of a partisan 
base only in the second stage of the war, after the guerrillas have brought a suitable 
area under their control. In accordance with the conditions in Latin America, 
Debray is mainly interested in the first phase of the “people’s war,” namely, the 
birth of a guerrilla center. The first few steps are in his opinion the most difficult: 


We have only to read the newspapers to know that the crucial moment for a 
guerrilla group is the moment it enters into action. 

As with infants in poor countries, the mortality rate is very high during the first 
months, decreasing with each passing month thereafter (page 62). 


Nevertheless, for Debray the main problem is not the initiation of a “people’s 
war,” and certainly not how to fight a guerrilla war, but rather the relationship 
between party and partisan. “Which is the nucleus of which?”, he asks (page 104). 
Does the party make the guerrilla or vice versa? Here we find the most essential 
difference between Fidelismus and Soviet-style Communism. The Cuban 
revolutionary doctrine, in fact, signifies a greater ideological alienation between 
Moscow and Havana than between Moscow and Peking. We are told: 


In the long run, certain regions of America, for dialectical reasons, will not need ° 
to choose between a vanguard party and a popular army. But for themoment there 
1s a historically based order of tasks. The peoples army will be the nucleus of the party, not 
vice versa. The guerrilla force is the political vanguard in nuce, and from its develop- 
ment a real patty can arise. 

That 1s why the guerrilla force must be developed if the political vanguard 1s to 
be developed. 

That is why, at the present juncture, the principal stress must be laid on the develop- 
ment of guerrilla warfare and not on the strengthening of existing parties or the creation of new 
parties. 

That is why inswrrectional activity is today the number-one political activity (pages 
115-16). 


If anything, these theories are closest to Maoism, which also regards a people’s 
army as a political organ, not only a subordinate instrument of power. Never- 
theless, Maoism accords the “Marxist-Leninist” party a vanguard role, whereas 
Fidelism goes even further than in the last quotation: 


“Who will make the revolution in Latin America? Who? The people, the 
revolutionaries, with or without the party.” (Fidel ) 

Fidel Castro says simply that'there is no revolution without a vanguard; that 
this vanguard 1s not necessarily the Marxist-Leninist party; and that those who want 
to make the revolution have the right and duty to constitute themselves a vanguard, 
independently of these parties (page 98). 


This vanguard theory is embedded in an original appraisal of the class situation 
in Latin America. The Fidelists are firmly convinced that partisan life in the 
mountains and remote rural areas of the continent forms a new type of “real” 
revolutionary. Their views on the working class in the large cities are akin to 


- those of Herbert Marcuse: 


r 
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As we know, the mountain proletarianizes the bourgeois and peasant elements, 
and the city can bourgeoisify the proletarians. The tactical conflicts that are bound 
to arise, the differences ın evaluation and line, conceal a class conflict, ın which the 
interests of the proletariat are not, paradoxically enough, on the side which one 
would expect (pages 76—77). 


Another important part of the Fidelist theory, based according to Debray 
on revolutionary experience in Vietnam and Cuba, says that the leaders of a revo- 
lutionary vanguard are i 


...not artificially appointed by a congress or coöpted in traditional fashion, but 
tested, molded and tempered by this terrible struggle which they led to victory. 
Function makes the functionary, but paradoxically only historic individuals “make 


history” (page 101). 


Debray further quotes Ché Guevara on this point: 


The guerrilla force, 1f it genuinely seeks total political warfare, cannot in the 
long run tolerate any fundamental duality of functions or powers. Ché Guevara 
carries the 1dea of unity so far that he proposes that the military and political leaders 
who lead insurrectional struggles ın America be “united, if possible, in one person” 


(page 107). 


These views remind us of Stalin as well as Mao T'se-tung. On the whole, 
however, Fidelist leftist revisionism constitutes a considerable deviation from all 
other Communist ideologies. It is farther away from Soviet Communism than 
Maoism is, and if it is regarded by Moscow with incomparably greater tolerance 
than Maoism, this can only be explained by considerations of power politics. 
Maoism is operative mainly in Asia, in the immediate vicinity of the Soviet Union, 
where it is endangering the latter’s ideological and power position. Fidelism, on 
the other hand, is at present active only in Latin America, where Moscow cannot 
in any case establish positions of power in the foreseeable future. All that Fidelism 
can do is to outmatch the weak Moscow-leaning parties in the area. Of course, 
Moscow is just as little inclined to abandon these parties as it is to stop the aid, 
condemned by Castro, which it is granting many developing Latin American 
countries with “reactionary” governments. At the same time, the USSR is not 
putting Cuba under economic pressure, as she has done in the past in the ideolog- 
ical conflicts with China, Yugoslavia and Albania. The Soviet Communist Party 
also swallowed the highly deviationist results of the first conference of the Latin 
American Solidarity Organization (OLAS), held in Havana from July 31 to 
August 10, 1967, which unequivocally elevated Cuba to the status of a new center 
of world Communism. The East European World Marxist Review carried a report 
on the conference which contained the following conciliatory remark: 


Whatever the differences, even when they have legitimate social roots, they 
should not be an insuperable barrier to uniting all revolutionaries to fight the unholy 
alliance of the oligarchy and imperialism.! 





1 World Marxist Review : Problems of Peace and Socialism, London—Prague, 1967, No. 10, p. 44. 
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Moscow also maintains a tolerant, even benevolent attitude to Fidelism 
because any diversion or weakening of US might is of especial advantage to the 
USSR under the conditions of “peaceful coexistence” and the “peace offensive.” 


At the same time, right-wing revisionist Communists are far from enthusiastic 
over Fidelism, over the “revolution in the revolution.” They question both its 
ideology and its revolutionary technique. Many find it hard to believe that a few 
dozen courageous rebels in the mountains could bring about a revolution by 
means of armed propaganda. The overwhelming majority of Communists continue 
to insist on the absolute validity of the classical objective and subjective conditions 
for a people’s war, and look toward Latin America with some concern. As we 
have seen, even Debray is not unaware that the US-supported Alliance for 
Progress has had a certain amount of success. A Titoist observer summed up the 
situation in Latin America as follows: 


And so, from virtual division, from the lack of unity among the Latin American 
leftists themselves, manifold conceptions are developing. On the one hand, there is 
the Cuban Communist Party, OLAS, the Tricontinental, Che Guevara’s formula on 
the creation of many Vietnams (Ja formula de crear muchos Vietnams), Frantz Fanon’s 
ideas from Wretched of the Earth (Los condenados de la tierra), Régis Debray’s Montan 
Cuellar, etc.; on the other hand, however, are those who glorify the peaceful course 
of political action and the parliamentary system, and who talk of the progressive 
role of the national bourgeoisie, of the dynamic status quo, etc. And while the left 
is carrying out interminable dialogues within its own currents and orientations, 
other political forces are regrouping and adapting themselves to the new situation. 
A typical example is the modernization of classical capitalism and the increasingly 
apparent practice and ideology of the “welfare state” in Latin America (e.g., Frei’s 
election program and the so-called capitalization policy [potica de capitalisacién] in 
Colombia)...’ The church too is undergoing significant changes.? 


For the moment, Communists and non-Communists alike are skeptical on the 
prospects for Fidelist guerrilla technique. However, there are many social 
grievances in Latin America, and until they have been eliminated, the threat posed 
by Fidelism cannot be ignored. This threat lies not only in Fidelism’s undoubtedly 
sophisticated theory of people’s war, but also in the burning hatred preached by 
its adherents, which certainly produces a greater impression on the world’s 
dissatisfied than the dull, often barely understandable perorations of Moscow- 
style doctrinaires. Even more hate-filled than the writings of Debray are those of 
Guevara: í 


Hatred ıs awakened as a factor in the struggle, a remorseless hatred of the 
enemy which by far transcends a human being’s natural limits, turning him into an 
efficient, violent, selectively-acting, cold-blooded killing machine. This is how our 
soldiers must be.? 


Already, there are signs that Fidelism’s ideology of hatred is counting on 
the application of the street-fighting technique expounded by Debray. The first 


2 Internationale Politik, Belgrade, March 20, 1968, pp. 25—26. 
3 Granma, Havana, April 17, 1967, as quoted in Ostprobleme, Bonn, July 14, 1967, p. 388. 
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conference of the OLAS was attended by such extremists from the USA as 
“black power” agitator Stokely Carmichael. The Fidelist ideology is also taking 
effect in many university cities outside the continent. Portraits of Ché Guevara 
even appeared in clashes between students and police in Belgrade. 


The sole remedy against this spirit of hatred is for the threatened society to 
demonstrate a spirit of reform. The agitators must be rendered superfluous, and 
thereby forced into isolation. True, the very solution of social problems might 
drive the advocates of relentless hatred to intensify the atmosphere of terror, but 
this would turn them into a mere problem for the police. Even the guerrilla 
technique so impressively described by Debray is very close to simple banditry. 


Stefan C. Stolte 


Obraztsy drevne-russkogo pevcheskogo iskusstva 
(Specimens of Medieval Russian Chanting) 


By N. USPENSKY 


Published by the “Muzyka” Publishing House, Leningrad, 1968, 264 pp. 


Three years ago, Nikolai D. Uspensky, Professor at the Leningrad Theological 
Academy, published a book on medieval Russian chanting which was reviewed 
in these columns by the present writer. This has now been supplemented by 
Prof. Uspensky’s second book, a collection of examples of medieval Russian 
chanting which at the same time may be considered on their own as a kind of, 
anthology. Since it is entirely devoted to ecclesiastical chanting, the publication 
of this book in the USSR, where all publications are subject to approval by the 
Party authorities, is in itself noteworthy. A brief publisher’s note (page 2) states: 


The publishers point out that the musical material contained [in this book] is 
of great informative value, quite apart from the fact that almost all the works 
published in it were, as a result of historical conditions, written to liturgical texts. 


In this comment, there is much with which one must agree, but its tone 
suggests a certain embarrassment on the publishers’ part that the texts concerned 
(incidentally, a// of them) should be of a liturgical character. The publishers seem 
to be apologizing for this and anxious to reassure the reader by pointing to the 
book’s academic value, which, they say, is “independent” of the origin of the 
texts; in fact, however, the musical texture is intimately associated with the 
words, with their rhythm and dynamics and the emotional side of the ideas they 





1 See Bulletin, 1966, No. 2, pp 48-52. 
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convey. Liturgical music, which is purely vocal and is closely connected not only 
with the words sung but with the course of the liturgy, which has its own peculiar 
“emotional curve” or “curve of musico-ritual tension,” is subject to entirely 
different demands from those imposed upon non-liturgical (particularly, of course, 
secular) music, which belongs to quite another emotional category. The texts, 
therefore, are of importance whatever the Weltanschauung of the book’s users: 
it is this latter, not the origin of the words, that, in any attempt to resolve the - 
conflict inherent in the situation, must be regarded as inessential. It is therefore 
clear that the “musical material” with which we are here concerned is of “great 
informative value” not “apart from” (i.e., independently of) but thanks to the 
fact that it consists of settings of liturgical texts. Furthermore, the musical 
or aesthetic value of these examples can be fully appreciated only by those 
acquainted with the surroundings in which they were intended to be performed. 
In his foreword, the author quotes B. V. Asafev’s assessment of these melodies: 
“From the standpoint of its musical content, the medieval Russian liturgical 
melos is no less valuable than the monuments of medieval Russian painting” 
(page 3). 

The beauty of the Russian icon—which, of course, is what Asafev meant by 
“monuments of medieval Russian painting”—was rediscovered at the beginning 
of this century, but the beauty of contemporary Russian liturgical music is just 
being rediscovered today. The teason is that paintings are always there to be 
studied and enjoyed, whereas musical sound is ephemeral and the symbols with 
which it is recorded are no more than, so to speak, a shadow. These symbols 
were cither staffless neums or, from the middle of the seventeenth century on, 
square notes on a five-line stave, which for non-specialists were not easily legible. 
For the purpose of performance, therefore, they had to be translated into the 
notation in general use today, if they were not to remain the special province of 
musical paleographers. 


This tremendous task has been performed by Prof. Uspensky, and the results 
are presented in the volume under review. The author divides his material into 
five sections, each of which is preceded by an article in which he describes the 
period to which the examples contained in the section belong and examines their 
musical characteristics. He begins with the sixteenth century—the period during 
which the old Russian neumatic notation first becomes more or less reliably 
decipherable and also records of polyphonic liturgical chanting make their first 
appearance. The first section (pages 7—77, 47 musical examples) is devoted to 
specimens of the canonical monodic znamenny or stolp chant, so called because it 
is based on a fixed rotation (stolp) of the eight modes (gasy). The second section 
(pages 78-92, 15 musical examples) contains monodic specimens from the 
putevoi and demestvenny styles, which flourished in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries and then were forgotten. Some of the texts are also set to melodies 
characteristic of the zaamenny chant, and these are also quoted for compatison’s 
sake. This section contains interesting and hitherto unknown material. The 
third section (pages 93—113, 11 musical examples) constitutes a survey of chants 
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employed in the Russian Orthodox Church during the sevénteenth century, 
including some new ones—the Kievan, Greek and Bulgarian—and a number of 
local variants—those associated with the monasteries of Tikhvin and St. Cyril 
Beloozersky, etc. These transcriptions are partly from neums, partly from staff 
notation. 


Completely new is the material contained in the fourth section (pages 11441, 
10. musical examples), comprising monodic compositions by men of whom 
nothing previously had been generally known but their names (they were 
mentioned by historians of liturgical chanting such as Razumovsky and Metallov 
and historians of Russian music such as Findeizen).? These composets include 
Zhukov, Khariton, Yevstignei, Ivan the Terrible,? Tsar Feodor Alekseyevich 
and Feodor Krestyanin (Khristianin).* In his introductory essay to this section, 
Uspensky gives a detailed analysis of the modal structure and rhythmic form of 
these melodies. 


The most extensive (pages 142—253, 36 musical examples) and, perhaps, the 
most interesting for the less specialized reader is the fifth section, devoted to the 
period of what is known as “early Russian polyphony,” which extends from the 
end of the sixteenth to the early part of the eighteenth century. ‘This section ends 
here because another style of polyphonic singing had begun to infiltrate into 
Russia from the middle of the seventeenth century: this is the so-called partes 
style, which, being borrowed from the West, has no place in an account of the 
development of authentic Russian polyphony. In the introduction to this section, 
the author gives a valuable analysis of the various devices employed by the 
composers concerned, their characteristic two- and three-part (later also four- 
part) linear counterpoint, with their free employment of occasionally penetrating 
dissonances, their regular use of “forbidden parallels,” etc. This section is the 
most significant in the book with regard to the academic content of the intro- 
ductory essay and the novelty of the examples, some of which, according to the 
author, have been deciphered by the Soviet musicologist M. V. Brazhnikov. Here, 
Uspensky introduces the reader into the sphere of the technique employed by 
Russian composers of polyphonic choral singing before the onset of Western 
musical influences based on instrumental tone; he does not, admittedly, formulate 
the rules of this technique systematically, confining himself to pointing out the 
peculiar features of early Russian choral polyphony, but in doing so he throws 
some light upon the musical thought of these composers, and this is of great 
importance. 





2 For references to Razumovsky’s and Metallov’s works, see Bulletin, 1966, No. 2, p. 49, Footnote 2» 
and to Findeizen, sbid, 1963, No. 4, p. 5, Footnote 4. (The last-named may be given more fully as 
N. F. Findeizen, Ocherki po sstorts muzyki » Ross s dremeishikb vremen do kontsa XVII veka [Outline 
History of Music in Russia from the Earliest Times to the End of the Eighteenth Century], Parts J and 
IL 7 vols., Moacow—Leningrad, 1928—29). 

3 See Archimandrite Leonid, Stukbiry polozbennyya na kruykovyya noty. Tvorentye tsarya Ioanna Despota 
Rosssiskago (Stichera Set to Neumatic Notation Compositions by Ivan Despot of Russia), St Peters- 
burg, 1886. 

£ See Bulletin, 1965, No. 6, p. 20, Footnote 10 (where, however, the vol. no. should be 14, not 16} 
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With the aid of an ensemble composed of his students, the present writer 
made the experiment of performing some of the pieces contained in Professor 
Uspensky’s book. When played on the piano, these pieces produced an extremely 
uncomfortable effect owing to the dissonances they contained, such as consecutive 
seconds and sevenths; but when performed vocally without accompaniment, they 
lost this disturbing effect and acquired a character of peculiar charm.® If we recall, 
as Professor Uspensky (page 151) does, that in the middle of last century the 
musicologist Prince V. F. Odoyevsky found these dissonances utterly intolerable, 
we should also remember that this was a time when, in Russia, the mellifluous- 
ness of Italian melody and the harmonies of the German choral were the criteria. 


Here, however, the secret of the music lies not only in the manner of its 
composition but also in the manner of listening to it. The important point about 
the polyphony of the pieces reproduced in Uspensky’s book is its /inear nature: 
when listening, we should pay attention, not to the vertical combination of parts, 
but to the linear progression of each one of them. Only then do we discover the 
peculiar beauty and forget the apparent cacophony. It goes without saying that 
Uspensky abandons the viewpoint usual among musicians of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, whose negative attitude to such compositions was 
determined by the harmony teaching of the time, while counterpoint was under- 
stood as being that taught by Ernst Richter, whose book on the subject is nowa- 
days ironically regarded as amounting to nothing more than the section on 
figuration in a textbook on harmony. Uspensky tries to penetrate to the aesthetic 
significance of the technique employed by the composers whose work he is 
presenting and introduce both reader and performer to its principles. In this he 
shows himself to be a serious scholar who does not reject their work simply 
because it fails to accord with the views generally prevalent today. Uspensky’s 
book is the first of its kind; it opens up new paths for those researching into 
medieval Russian monophony and polyphony. 


` At the end of the volume, the author lists his literary and musical sources, 
indicating the library and catalogue number of each manuscript consulted. Each 
introductory essay is supplied with critical notes. Altogether, the book answers 
the description given it by the publishers as a scholarly anthology and supplement 
to the author’s first volume. 


Unfortunately, however, the original neums (in those cases where the original 
text was written in this notation) are not reproduced, the musical texts being 
confined to transcriptions in modern staff notation. This reduces the value of the 
book for specialists, for whom the neums are often the only valid criterion for 
deciding upon the real form of the melody, the function of certain individual 
notes and the nature of certain dynamic and rhythmic points which are clearly 
indicated by the neums but inevitably less so by staff notation. This is because 
modern staff notation is designed to suit the needs of instrumental music, whereas 





5 Tt may be that this 1s due to the fact that keyboard instruments today are normally tuned to equal 
temperament, while singers singing unaccompanied employ a more natural intonation. 
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the neums are a specifically vocal notation adapted to all the nuances of the human , 
voice, and as such better suited to the recording of Orthodox singing, which is 
not dependent on any instrument. 


This reproach applies, of course, only to the texts originally written in 
neumatic notation. For the rest, the author has merely transcribed the texts from 
- the square to the modern notation, and substituted violin and bass clefs for the 
soprano, alto and tenor clefs. Since (as the author’s explanation of certain liturg- 
ical terms familiar to specialists shows) the book is designed for a rather wider 
circle of users, the absence of the original neums may be accepted, although it 
` would surely have been possible to indicate both notations concurrently. All in 
all, it may be said that while, for the musical paleographer, the modern staff 
notation is no more than an aid in deciphering the neums, the book, as it stands, 
is of great interest and practical value for the musician interested in the technique 
of the old Russian choral composers, and the author deserves acknowledgement 
for his achievement. 


This second volume of Uspensky’s is, perhaps, of even greater iniportance 
than the first. In his first volume, the author describes the historical background 
and development of medieval Russian chanting, giving only brief extracts from 
the music as illustrations. In this way, the reader was given an opportunity of 
making a theoretical acquaintance with the subject. The present volume, however, 
reproducing as it does entire chants with the complete text, enables him to hear 
each piece in its entirety and convince himself of its effect when sung. That the 
words are also available is important, for the composer’s emotional reaction to 
the words often goes to determine the manner of composition, which without 
. the words might seem unjustified and incomprehensible. 


The appearance of Professor Uspensky’s work testifies to a reawakening 
of interest in the USSR in Russia’s musical past, which became obscured in the 
eighteenth and even more in the nineteenth century, when an almost fanatical 
enthusiasm for Italian, German and French secular music produced something 

approaching contempt for Russia’s own musical tradition. Professor Uspensky’s 
two volumes are a first step on the road to recognition of this tradition, and, one 
might ask, where else could he find material for study if all surviving records, 
up to the seventeenth century inclusive, are concerned with liturgical chanting? 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, a knowledge of this art was part of the 
education of every one (including members of the Tsar’s family)® who had some 
pretensions to culture. 


In view of the size of the country and the number of its centers of musical 
research, the number of copies printed—two thousand—is very limited, and of: 
these a certain number will, as always, be assigned to various libraries, so that 
the number of copies available for private purchase is even smaller. In this case, 





€ See I. Zabelin, Domasbny byt russkikh tsarei » XVI: XVII ve. (The Domestic Life of the Russian 
Tsars in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries), Part IL, Moscow, 1915. With regard to general con- 
ditions in the sixteenth century, see the Sroglav. 
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as in that of S. V. Yevseyev’s Russian Popular Polyphony, published in an edition 
of two thousand five hundred copies, this is obviously due to the limited demand; 
on the other hand, a textbook of harmony which is required by all music students 
came out in an edition (the fifth) of twenty thousand copies. 


It remains to express the hope that Professor Uspensky will continue his 
valuable work. 


Johann von Gardner 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


November 1968 


Soviet foreign policy during the month of November may be said to have been 
concentrated in three main areas. 


First of all, attempts were made to consolidate the Warsaw Pact atea militarily, 
politically and economically. Besides striving to bring about a “normalization” of the 
situation in Czechoslovakia, i.e., to restore Communist orthodoxy in that country, by 
her military presence, the USSR also played an active role in the domestic policies of 
two other Pact countries during the congress of the Polish United Workers’ Party 
in Warsaw and during the preparations in Budapest for a world Communist conference. 
Her economic activities in this sphere were reflected in the signing of trade agreements 
and protocols with Czechoslovakia and Poland, and the despatch of a delegation of 
chemical specialists to Bulgaria. More significant was the Warsaw Pact conference held 
in Bucharest November 25—29 under the chairmanship of the Pact’s Commander in 
Chief, Marshal of the Soviet Union I. I. Yakubovsky, on the question of holding joint 
maneuvers in Rumania. 


Secondly, the Soviet Union renewed the contacts with the developing countries, 
` Western Europe and the USA which had become frozen upon the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia. As regards the developing countries, this was manifested in visits to Moscow 
of the King of Nepal (on his way to London) on November 4 and of the Foreign 
Minister of Sierra Leone on November 11, the departure of a ministerial-level economic 
- delegation to Cairo on November 12, and the Soviet-Afghan communiqué of No- 
vember 13. Most important, however, was the degree to which the USSR succeeded in 
overcoming the political reserve of the West after the invasion of Czechoslovakia. 
On November 19, a group of British industrialists traveled to the USSR for the purpose 
of expanding Soviet-British trade; on November 11, Kosygin received World Bank 
President and former US Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara and, on November 19, 
members of the US Senate’s Foreign Relations Commission Gore (Chairman of the 
subcommission on disarmament) and Pell. The USSR’s interest in renewing disarmament 
talks and its expression of intention to refrain from competition in the field of anti-missile 
defense were gratefully accepted by the USA. It seems, in fact, that for the United States 
government, the Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia is already a thing of the past. 


Finally, these Soviet peace overtures to the USA were accompanied by military- 
diplomatic efforts in the Mediterranean and in Africa. On November 21, a military 
delegation from Congo (Brazzaville) was received in Moscow; on November 1, Aeroflot 
opened its forty-seventh foreign passenger service, from Moscow to the Senegalese 
capital of Dakar; a detachment of the Pacific Fleet visited Kenya; and the Deputy Chief 
of the General Staff, Colonel General M. I. Povaly, made an exploratory trip to Algeria 
and Morocco. Although on November 16 TASS denied Western reports that Algeria had 
agreed to let the USSR have the use of the naval base at Mers-el-Kebir, the fact that 
Povaly returned to Moscow only on November 20 strongly suggests that negotiations ` 
were still going on when the denial was issued. 


Finally, mention may be made of the sharp Soviet reaction to US Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk’s warning at the NATO conference'in Brussels on the possible consequences 
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of Soviet aggression in respect of Rumania, Yugoslavia or Austria, which countries, 
_ it was observed in a TASS statement, lay outside NATO’s competence. Thus, the period 
of Soviet foreign-political passiveness resulting from the Czech crisis is coming to an 
end. N.G. 


* 


On November 26, a detachment of Soviet Pacific Fleet vessels consisting of the 
cruiser “Admiral Fokin,” the destroyer “Vdokhnovenny” and the tanker “Dunai” 
visited the Kenyan port of Mombasa under the command of Captain First Class S. Y. 
Korostelev. This visit, which lasted until December 2, was undoubtedly more of a 
military than a diplomatic character. This is indicated firstly by the juniority of 
Korostelev/ a minor ‚Pacific Fleet detachment commander (in 1967 he was 
awarded the Order of the Red Banner for his performance in combat and political 
training), and secondly by Soviet press reports on the visit. On the very first 
day, the Soviet Defense Ministry organ Kramaya zvezda quoted Korostelev as saying 
“a long training voyage is behind us....A high temperature and air humidity accomp- 
anied us throughout. Soviet matériel and manpower were put to the test.” The exercise 
would in fact appear to have been part of a Soviet drive to establish a military presence 
in the Indian Ocean off the African and Arabian coastlines as in the Mediterranean in 
1964-65. The first step in this direction was the lengthy cruise (from April to 
July 1968) in the area by the cruiser “Dmitry Pozharsky” and the anti-submarine vessel 
“Steregushchy.” Whether this new military presence in the Indian Ocean will be 
permanent, as in the Mediterranean, or take the form of regular visits remains to be 
seen. | ‘ P. K. 

Pa 
* 

The expansion of the Soviet chemical industry is still behind schedule, with: the 
result that the industry is still failing to meet the requirements of the economy. 
This applies particularly to agriculture. Fertilizer production is increasing extremely 
slowly, since plans for capital construction and the bringing into operation of new plants 
are not being fulfilled. During the first nine months of 1968, the plan for construction 
and assembly work on projects of the Ministry of the Chemical Industry was fulfilled 
to the extent of only. 82 percent, the figure for fertilizer plants being 85 percent. The 
construction of chemical plants is proceeding particularly slowly in the Kuibyshev, 
Tula, Perm, Vologda, Volgograd, Rovno, Sumy, Cherkassy, Mogilev and Gomel 
oblasts, to mention only some (Pravda, November 18, 1968). During the fitst ten months 
of 1968, mineral fertilizer production capacity was increased by only 700,000 tons; 
the target for the whole year is 5,326,000 tons and for 1969, 12,163,000 tons (Stroztelnaya 
_ gazeta, November 17, 1968). 

Among the reasons for this state of affairs are a widespread failure among ministerial 
officials to organize the provision of materials, equipment (which is in addition fre- 
quently of poor quality), and specialist workers; on-site inefficiency, resulting in the 
poor exploitation of machinery and excessive idle time; serious delays in the despatching 
of technical documents (which are often full of errors and amendments); and a general 
tendency among contractors to regard the construction of chemical enterprises as of 
secondary importance. G. Vo 

* 


At a plenary session of the Party Central Committee held on October 30 and 31, 
the Party’s Secretary General, Leonid Brezhnev, delivered a speech “On Progress Made 
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in Implementing Resolutions of the Twenty-Third Party Congress and the Plenary 
Meetings of the Party Central Committee on Agricultural Questions,” in which he 
remarked that these resolutions had met with “the warm approval and support of the 
whole of the Party and people” since they had mobilized the initiative of farms, land 
management organs and Party and local government organizations (Selskoye kbozyaistvo, 
October 31, 1968). In 1968, he said, the gross yield of grain had been over 165,000,000 
tons, with state purchases exceeding 68,000,000 tons. During the previous three years, 
he went on, funds for the production of agricultural machinery, mineral fertilizer 
supplies and the horsepower available to each agricultural worker had all been increased 
to such an extent that agricultural production had risen by 11 percent, as compared with 
a modest 3 percent during the period 1962—64 (i.e., under Khrushchev). In this way, 
Brezhney tried to convince his listeners of the soundness of the present Soviet leaders’ 
agricultural policy. 

At the same time, the Soviet Party leader conceded that the production of grain and 
other agricultural products was still far from adequate. On many farms, he said, harvests 
remained low despite favorable climatic conditions. Brezhnev warned that unless the 
country’s agriculture was not given the attention and support it deserved, the solution 
of its general economic problems might become much more difficult. According 
to his calculations, grain production would have to be increased in the very near 
future to a level of 190,000,000—200,000,000 tons, which would demand a rise in 
yields from 1.1 to 1.6~1.7 metric tons per hectare. 


Brezhnev dwelt particularly on the problem of land reclamation, which, he said, 
was being held up by a lack of specialists and equipment. In addition, agriculture was 
suffering from a tremendous shortage of transport. Every year, it had to borrow for 
about three or four months some 600,000 vehicles from industry, and demand was 
growing all the time. Production of fertilizer and pesticides was insufficient; not only 
that, the growth of fertilizer production capacity had dropped during recent years, and 
the nutritional and physical properties of the fertilizer which was being produced often 
left much to be desired. There were also intolerable delays in getting new models of 
agricultural machinery into production; of the 230 prototypes which had passed their 
state tests over the last few years, only about one half were rolling off the production 
line. 

Although Brezhnev gave numerous examples of gross inefficiency on the part of 
governmental agencies serving agriculture, he declined to name the culprits. 


After Brezhnev’s speech, a resolution was adopted in which it was noted that, 
although the average annual agricultural production (75,000,000,000 rubles) over the 
period 1965-67 had been almost 10,000,000 rubles higher than during the previous 
three-year period, production and the growth of labor productivity had still not reached 
the level called for in the directives of the Twenty-Third Party Congress. 


As reported in the Soviet press, there were 12 other speakers at the meeting; their 
contributions, however, were not published. S. K. 


* 


On November 29, Pravda reported that, in the process of considering measures to 
strengthen the Soviet militia, the Party Central Committee and the Council of Ministers 
had decided to rename the ministries for the preservation of public order of the USSR 
and of the Union and autonomous republics, as well as the corresponding krai and 
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oblast departments, ministries and departments of internal affairs, on the basis that the 
existing name did not reflect all the functions which these bodies fulfilled “within the 
system of Soviet state organs.” In this connection, it is worth while briefly recalling 
the history of the ministry concerned. 


The first agency in the USSR responsible for affairs of state security and extrajudicial 
punishment was the All-Russian Extraordinary Commission for Fighting Counter- 
revolution and Sabotage (Cheka). Its successor, from 1922 to 1934, was the Joint State 
Political Department of the Council of People’s Commissars (OGPU). During this 
initial period, the people’s commissariats for internal affairs of the individual republics 
were largely concerned with militia matters. In 1934, the OGPU was reconstituted as the 
People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs (NKVD), which, among other things, was 
responsible for state security, the militia, prisons and concentration camps, and civil 
registration organs. In 1941, the People’s Commissariat for State Security (NKGB) was 
established as a separate body. In March 1946, both these commissariats, as all others 
in the USSR, were renamed ministries. Immediately after Stalin’s death, in March 1953, 
the Ministry for State Security (MGB) was reincorporated in the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs (MVD). However, in the following year, the state security organs once more 
became separate in the form of the Committee for State Security (KGB). In January 
1960, the Union-republic Ministry of Internal Affairs was abolished, although the 
corresponding republican ministries remained. In 1962, the latter were renamed min- 
istries for the preservation of public order, and in 1966 the corresponding all-Union 
ministry was created. This ministry, besides being responsible for the militia, prisons 
and concentration camps, civil registration organs and the fire-fighting service, also had 
its own internal security troops and investigation apparatus, whose purely punitive 
functions were presumably recognized by the Party Central Committee and the Council 
of Ministers as having little to do with the idea of preserving public order. One may 
further conjecture that the renaming also had the object of increasing respect for the 
ministry concerned; in the minds of most Soviet citizens, the initials MVD are associated 
with the iron hand of Stalin. P.K. 


* 


In the Soviet Union, the technological revolution, the reorganization of the system 
of planning and incentives and the growing spread of economic rationalism to all 
spheres of production have together had their due effect on the theory and practice of 
industrial management and thereby raised a number of major problems. Presumably 
on account of the lack of a specialized journal, these problems are more often than not 
discussed ın the columns of literary publications. 


In its eighth issue for 1968, for example, the journal Novy mir contained an interesting 
article by prominent Party economist G. Kozlov entitled “A School of Management,” 
which was devoted to the problem of training replacements for the present generation 
of Soviet industry’s managerial personnel. Kozlov makes the point that, since most of 
these men are above the age of 50, in the next 5—10 years approximately 40,000 major 
enterprises will be looking round for new directors, deputy directors, chief engineers, 
department heads and shop foremen. In addition, many leading specialists will have to 
be replaced, since they also constitute a source of managerial personnel. 


The problem is an urgent one, since even now there is an acute lack of managers in 
certain industries. Kozlov gives instances when plants have been either completely 
unable to find managers for their subsidiaries or have been forced to make temporary 
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use of someone sent down from Moscow. No less serious is the one-sided nature of 
managerial training in the USSR. Although about 60 percent of a manager’s time is 
taken up with human relations work, virtually no instruction in this field is offered 
either by higher educational ınstitutions or courses or departments for increasing 
qualifications. As a result, Soviet managers develop, in a lengthy process characterized 
by costly blunders and futile conflicts, their own personal system of management, which 
‘only too frequently turns out to be “subjective,” high-handed or primitive. 


True, a few “management schools” have been set up in the Soviet Union (at Mos- 
cow University, for example), certain specialists are studying abroad at such institutions 
as Harvard University’s Graduate School of Business Administration, and more is 
being done as regards translating relevant foreign literature into Russian. What is 
presently being done is, however, in no way sufficient for solving the USSR’s manage- 
ment training problem. S. V. 


x 


Interesting information on life during the third and second millenium ».c. dis- 
covered at Altyn-Depe, in southern Turkmenia, by Soviet archeologists was given by 
Viktor Sarpanidi, a member of the staff of the Institute of Archeology of the Academy 
of Sciences, in an article published in the journal Sputnik (1968, No. 10, pp. 24—30). 


It seems that the discovery of traces of an ancient settlement at Altyn-Depe was 
fortuitous. In 1966, massive fortress walls dating from the third millenium ».c. were 
brought to light, as well as, at the unusually small depth of 10—15 centimeters, the grave 
of a local priestess. The latter find led to the discovery of the remains of an ancient place 
of worship with walls of brick and a tower ten meters in diameter at the top of which 
a holy fire used to be lit. Nearby, city sections with many-roomed clay houses formerly 
inhabited by merchants, craftsmen and farmers were found. Pottery was highly devel- 
oped, oven temperatures of 1,400° C being attained. Around Altyn-Depe, in the Kara-Kum 
Desert, large numbers of clay statuettes of women were found on which ears of corn 
and trees were depicted, a sign that the city was surrounded by several rural settlements 
where agriculture and orcharding flourished, and also that it was not an isolated com- 
munity but rather a city-state along the lines of ancient Troy. The most interesting and 
. significant find, however, was a statuette unearthed near Altyn-Depe which had the 
form of an eight-pointed star, i.e., represented the god of the sky. This find made it 
possible to establish traces of an ancient script close to that of the Sumerians. 


All this provides evidence that, five thousand yeats ago, the city-state of Altyn- 
Depe was an important center of Anterior Asian culture, itself a cradle of modern 
culture and civilization. E.K. 
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Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


November 1968 


1 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-252.” 


Party Central Committee, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium and Council of Ministers hold 
reception ın Kremlin for cosmonaut G. T. 
Beregovoi and otbers who contributed to 
success of flight of space vehicle “Soyuz-3.” 
Reception attended by Party and governmental 
representatives, high-ranking army officers, 
heads of diplomatic missions, etc., and Soviet 
and foreign journalists. 


Supreme Soviet Presidium meets in Moscow 
under chsırmanship of N. V. Podgorny to 
examine proposals of Union-republic Supreme 
Soviet Presidiums and all-Union ministries 
and governmental departments for improving 
Soviet legislation and discuss the extension of 
contacts between the Supreme Soviet and 
foreign parliaments. Those attending include 
Chairman of Supreme Court A. F. Gorkin, 
Procurator General R. A. Rudenko and 
Minister for the Preservation of Public Order 
N. A. Shchelokov. 


Party’s Central Auditing Commission meets 
to hear report of Chairman G. F. Sizov on 
activities over the past year and approve the 
program for activities in the coming year. 


Soviet-Finnish trade protocol for 1969, 
which calls for increase ın trade over 1968 
level, signed ın Helsinki—for the USSR by 
the Minister of Foreign Trade, N.S. Patolichev. 


Announcement that Aeroflot is to open a 
service between Moscow and Dakar. 


Kremlin commandant’s office announces 
that the Lenin Mausoleum will be closed from 
November 12, 1968, to January 12, 1969. 


Symposium of International Federation of 
the Cinematographic Press devoted to cine- 
matographic art of Soviet eastern republics 
begins in Tashkent. Twenty countries are 
represented. 


2 Cuban trade delegation led by Foreign Trade 
Minister Marcelo Fernandez Font arrives in 


Moscow for talks on Soviet-Cuban trade in 
1969, A 

Military delegation from Congo (Brazza- 
ville) arrives in Moscow on official visit. 


3 Publication of Soviet governmental statement 
on agreements reached in Paris between North 
Vietnam and the USA that the USA cease 
bombing and shelling North Vietnam and that 
peace talks soon be started with the partıcı- 
pation of South Vietnamese National Liberation 
Front and Saigon government. 

French Communist Party delegation ın- 
cluding Secretary General Waldeck Rochet 
and Politburo Member Jacques Duclos arrives 
in Moscow in response to invitation by 
- Central Committee of Soviet Communist 
Party. 


4 Announcement that the first Soviet heart trans- 
plant patient, a 25-year-old woman, has died 
33 hours after an operation carried out in Lenin- 
grad by a group of 35 military doctors led by the 
Chief Surgeon of the Soviet Armed Forces, 
Professor A. A. Vishnevsky. Cause of death 
was progressive cardiac weakness produced by 
pathological changes in lungs and liver. 


Kosygin receives North Vietnamese Am- 
bassador Nguyen Tho Tian in the presence of 
Head of Soviet Foreign Ministry’s Southeast 
Asia Department M. S. Kapitsa. 

Cuban military delegation led by First 
Deputy Armed Forces Minister arrives in 
Moscow to attend celebrations of the fifty- 
first anniversary of the October Revolution, 

Podgorny receives Finnish Prime Minister 
Mauno Koivisto prior to the latter’s departure 
for Finland after a visit which took him to 
Moscow, Sochi and Volgograd. 

Kang Mahendra Bır Birkram Shah Deva of 
Nepal visits Podgorny on his way to London. 

Supreme Soviet Presidium decides to con- 
vene fifth session of Supreme Soviet of seventh 
convocation on December 10 in Moscow. 

Ceremonial meeting dedicated to 150th 
anniversary of Turgenev’s birth held in his 
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birthplace Orel. Speeches delivered by L. S. 
Sobolev, Chairman of the All-Union Turgenev 
Jubilee Committee and Board Secretary of the 
Writers’ Union, and G. B. Kurlyandskaya, 
Professor of Russian Literature at the Orel 
Pedagogic Institute. 


Afghan Prime Minister Nour Ahmad Etemadi, 
accompanied by his wife, arrives in the USSR 
on an official visit. 


Press conference on flights of Soviet space 
ships “Soyuz-3” and “Soyuz-2,” attended by 
Soviet and foreign journalists, opened in 
Moscow by the President of the Academy of 
Sciences, M. V. Keldysh. 


Brezhnev receives Dang Quang Minh, head 
of the permanent mission of the South Viet- 
namese Liberation Front in the USSR, who 
hands over the text of his Central Committee’s 
statement of November 3 on a political settle- 
ment of the South Vietnatnese problem. Party 
Central Committee Secretary B. N. Ponomarev 
is also present. 

Ceremonial meeting of Moscow City Council 
and City Party Committee dedicated to the fifty- 
first anniversary of October Revolution takes 
place ın Kremlin Palace of Congresses: Speech 
delivered by Party Central Committee Polit- 
buro Member and First Deputy Chairman of 
Council of Ministers K. T. Mazurov. Similar 
meetings are held in all other Union-republic 
capitals. 

Podgorny sends congratulatory message to 
Chairman of Polish State Council Maran 
Spychalski on occasion of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Poland’s independence. 


Traditional mulitary parade and demonstration 
takes place on Red Square in Moscow in 
celebration of the fifty-first anniversary of the 
October Revolution. Parade taken by Defense 
Minister Marshal A. A. Grechko and com-* 
manded by the Commandant of Moscow City 
Garrison and Commander of Moscow Military 
District, Colonel General Y. F. Ivanovsky. 
Publication of Grechko’s order of the day 
issued on the occasion of the fifty-first annı- 
versary of the October Revolution. 
Publication of resolution of Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers listing 
1968 winners of USSR State Prizes for science, 
technology, literature, art and architecture. 
Publication of communiqué on talks 
between Soviet and French Communist Party 
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delegations which took place on premises of 
Soviet Communist Party’s Central Committee 
November 4-5. Topics of discussion were 
the international situation, problems currently 
confronting the world Communist movement 
and other questions of mutual interest. Soviet 
participants in talks were Brezhnev, Party 
Central Committee Secretaries and Politburo 
Members A. P. Kirilenko and M. S. Suslov 
and Central Committee Secretary B. N. 


Ponomarev. 


Podgorny sends message of congratulation 
to Richard Nixon in connection with his 
election as US President. 


Party delegation led by Brezhnev and com- 
prising Politburo Member and First Secretary 
of Ukrainian Central Party Committee P, Y. 
Shelest, Politburo Candidate Member and 
First Secretary of Moscow City Party Com- 
mittee V. V. Grishin, Central Committee 
Secretary K. F. Katushev, Central Committee 
Member and Chairman of Belorussian Council 
of Ministers T. Y. Kiselev and Central Com- 
mittee Member and Soviet Ambassador to 
Poland A. B. Aristov leaves for Warsaw to 
attend Fifth Congress of Polish United Work- 
ers’ Party, 

Departure of delegation of West German 
Communists led by K. Fritsch which, in the 
USSR since October 20, has visited Moscow, 
Leningrad, Kiev and Odessa to study the 
operation of Party, trade union and Komso- 
mol organizations as well as living and 
working conditions. 


Soviet Militia Day. 

Announcement that Union-republic Com- 
mittee for Physical Culture and Sport has been 
set up under the Council of Ministers on the 
basis of the Central Council of the Union of 
Sports Societies and Organizations of the 
USSR, whose former Chairman, S. P. Pavlov, 
has been appointed Chairman of the new 
Committee, 


Soviet automatic space station “Zond-6” 


launched toward the Moon from its orbit 
around the Earth. 


Kosygin receives World Bank President and 
former US Defense Minister Robert McNamara 
in Moscow. 

Jtalian Communist Party delegation led by 
Member of Party’s Directorate and Politburo 
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Enrico Berlinguer arrıves ın Moscow in 
response to invitation by Soviet Party Central 
Committee. 

Foreign Minister of Sierra Leone arrives in 
Moscow. 

All-Union conference on the population of 
Transcaucasia, attended by specialists from 
Azerbaidzhan, Armenia and Georgia as well 
as from Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Minsk 
and other Soviet cities, begins in Yerevan: 


12 Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers. 


M. T. Yefremov, Deputy Minister of Power 
and Electrification A. P. Aleksandrov, Deputy 
Minister of the Electrical Engineering Industry 
A. L Maiorets and Deputy Chairman of State 
Committee for Foreign Economic Relations 
I. A. Kulev leave Moscow for Cairo ın response 
to invitation by UAR government. 


Fifth session of standing subcommission on 
- scientific and technical cooperation of Soviet- 
East German Intergovernmental Commission 
for Economic, Scientific and Technical 
Cooperation begins in Moscow. 

Ceremonial meeting dedicated to 150th 
anniversary of Turgenev’s birth, attended by 
guests from Eastern Germany, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Great Britain, Canada, Argentina 
and other countries, takes place in Moscow. 
Opening address delivered by Chairman of 
All-Union Turgenev Jubilee Committee L. S. 
Sobolev, and speech on Turgenev’s life and 
work by Academician M. P. Alekseyev. ` 


13 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-253.” 


Publication of joint communiqué on official 
visit to USSR November 5—12 of Afghan 
Prime Minister Etemadi and his wife. Besides 
Moscow, Etemadi visited Leningrad. Opinions 
were exchanged on current international 
problems, with especial reference to Near and 
Middle East, as well as Soviet-Afghan rela- 
tions. Kosygin accepted an invitation to pay 
official visit to Afghanistan in 1969 to mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of 
friendly relations between the two countries. 


Delegation of Soviet specialists led by 
Deputy Minister of Heavy, Power and Trans- 
port Machine Building A. G. Eismont leaves 
Moscow for Rome to attend the first session 
of a mixed Soviet-Italian working group set 
up for these industries ın accordance with 
the agreement on economic, scientific and 
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technical cooperation between the two 
countries. 


14 Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko arrives in 
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Budapest on a friendly visit. 


Group of Party officials led by Deputy Head 
of Party Central Committee’s Chemical 
Industry Department A. I. Sevtsov leaves 
Moscow for Sofia in response to invitation by 
Central Committee of Bulgarian Communist 
Party. 


Launching of Soviet automatic space station 
“Proton-4” into orbit around the Earth. With 
a weight of approximately 17 tons, it is the 
largest of its kind in the world. Its mission is 
to continue the program of research into high- 
energy and superhigh-energy cosmic rays and 
their interaction with atomic nuclei which was 
begun by the previous three stations in the 
“Proton” series, 

Soviet-Hungarian agreement calling for 
more and better cultural and scientific co- 
operation between the two countries signed 


. in Budapest, the Soviet signatory being Foreign 
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Minister Gromyko. 


Publication of TASS denial of reports in 
press organs of NATO countries that Algeria 
is to hand over former French naval base at 
Mers-el-Kebir to the USSR for use as moorage 
for its naval veksels in the Mediterranean and 
that Soviet military experts are setting up a 
system of rocket installations on the Algerian 
coast. 


Publication of communiqué on the meeting 
between Soviet and Italan Communist Party 
delegations held November 13—15 on the prem- 
ises of the Soviet Communist Party’s Central 
Committee. Participants on the Soviet side were 
Central Committee Secretary and Politburo 
Member A. P. Kirilenko, Politburo Member 
A. J. Pelše, Central Committee Secretary 
B. N. Ponomarev and First Deputy Head of 
Central Committee’s International Affairs 
Department A. S. Belyakov. Opinions were 
exchanged on the international situation, the ' 
fight against imperialism, and questions con- 
cerping the world Communist and workers’ 
movement, including the convening of an 
international conference of Communist and 
workers’ parties, 


Automatic space station “Zond-6” lands in, 
prescribed area of the USSR after having 
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orbited the Moon, its descent being controlled 
by means of aerodynamıc lift. 


Party delegation led by Central Committee 
Secretary B. N. Ponomarev and comprising 
Central Committee Secretary K. F. Katushev 
and Deputy Head of Central Committee’s 
International Affairs Department Y. I. Kuskov 
leaves for Budapest to take part in the work of 
the commission for preparing an international 
conference of Communist and workers’ 
parties. 

Kosygin receives Cuban Foreign Trade 
Minister Marcelo Fernandez Font to discuss 
Soviet-Cuban trade and economic relations. 


Party delegation led by Brezhnev returns to 
Moscow from Warsaw, after attending the 
Fifth Congress of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party. 

Czechoslovak Foreign Trade Minister Väc- 
lav Vales arrives ın Moscow to complete 
negotiations and sign protocol on Soviet- 
Czechoslovak trade ın 1969. 


Rocket Troops and Artillery Day. Order of 
the day issued by Defense Minister Grechko. 


Foreign Trade Minister N. S. Patolichev 
meets Vaclav Vales to discuss the signing of a 
Soviet-Czechoslovak trade protocol for 1969 
and trade relations between the two countries. 


All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
meets in Moscow to discuss the tasks con- 
fronting Soviet trade unions as a result of 
resolutions adopted at the October plenary 
meeting of the Party Central Committee. 
Speeches delivered by Council Secretary 
V. I. Prokhorov and Council Chairman and 
Party Central Committee Politburo Member 
A. N. Shelepin, 


Kosygin receives Members of US Senate 


‘Foreign Relations Committee Senators Gore 
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(chairman of subcommittee on disarmament) 
and Pell for discussion on disarmament and 
other problems of mutual interest. 


Announcement that a group of British 
industrialists has arrived in Moscow under the 
Soviet-British intergovernmental agreement 
on scientific and technical cooperation. 


All-Union seminar for political lecturers, 
attended by over one thousand Party com- 
mittee lecturers, armed forces political workers 
and activists from the All-Union “Znaniye” 
Society, opened in Moscow by Head of Party 
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Central Commuttee’s Propaganda Department 
(the organizer of the seminar) V. I. Stepakov. 
Speech on the current functions of propaganda 
lectures delivered by the head of the above- 
mentioned Department’s lecturers’ group, 
N. K. Golovko. Further speeches will be 
given by other responsible officials of Party 
Central Committee apparatus and prominent 
specialists. Principal attention will be devoted 
to propaganda tasks during the preparations 
for the centenary of Lenin’s birth. 


Signing in Moscow of Soviet-Czechoslovak 
trade protocol for 1969, which envisages trade 
at a level of over 2,000,000,000 rubles, or 
about 10 percent above the 1968 level. The 
USSR will receive primarily technical and 
consumer goods ın exchange for oil and oil 
products, gas, iron ore and coal. Protocol 
signed for the USSR by Foreign Trade 
Minister N. S. Patolichev. 

Announcement that Soviet naval detach- 
ment consisting of the rocket-firing cruiser 
“Admiral Fokin,” destroyer “Vdokhnovenny” 
and tanker “Dunaı” will pay a friendly 
visit to Mombasa from November 26 to 
December 2. 

Announcement that central, oblast and krai 
Party commuttees throughout the country are 
discussing the results of the Party Central 
Committee’s plenary meeting of October. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-254.” 


Soviet trade delegation led by Patolichev 
leaves Moscow for Warsaw to complete 
negotiations and sign protocol on Soviet- 
Polish trade in 1969. 

Announcement that an All-Union Research 
Institute for Mine Rescue Work has been set 
up in Donetsk. 


Publication of communiqué on meeting held 
in Budapest November 18—21 of commission 
for preparation of international conference 
of Communist and workers’ parties. At this 
meeting, at which 67 parties were represented, 
it was decided to convene the conference in 
Moscow in May 1969 under the slogan “The 
Tasks of the Fight Against Imperialism at the 
Present Stage, and the Unity of Action of 
Communist and Workera’ Parties and all Ant- _ 
Imperialist Forces,” and to meet in Moscow 
on March 17, 1969, to examine the drafts of 
conference documents and fix an exact date 
for the convening of the conference. 


Soviet-Polish trade protocol for 1969 signed 
in Warsaw envisaging trade at a level of over 
2,000,000,000 rubles, or about 10 percent 
above the 1968 lebel. Protocol signed for the 
USSR by Patolichev. 


Head of a North Korean trade delegation, 
Deputy Foreign Trade Minister Pan The Yur, 
arrives ın Moscow for talks on Soviet-North 
Korean trade in 1969. 


All-Union Chamber of Commerce and Press 
Department of Soviet Foreign Ministry hold 
a press conference on international exhibitions 
to take place in the USSR ın 1969. In May an 
automation exhibition called “Avtomati- 
zatstya-69” and in July a printing exhibition 
will be held in Moscow, and in September an 
exhibition of machinery for producing leather 
and substitute leather footwear and other 
articles. 


Twenty-fifth anniversary of the city of Vor- 
kuta (Kom: ASSR). 


Announcement that conference has taken 
place ın the Supreme Court at which the 
“scientific organization of labor” in judicial 
organs was discussed. Conference attended 
by leading officials of Unton-republic supreme 
courts, chairmen of ASSR supreme courts 
and krai and oblast courts, people’s judges, 
members of Supreme Court’s Scientific Con- 
sultetıve Council, etc. Speech delivered by 
Deputy Chairman of RSFSR: Supreme Court 
N. S. Prusakoy. 


24 Publication of TASS statement that, in con- 


nection with the NATO resolution passed at 
Brussels calling for additional mulitary meas- 
ures and increased military spending on 
account of the changed situation in Europe, 
the Warsaw Pact countries will take all 
actions of NATO-bloc countries into con- 
sideration when taking measures to guarantee 
the security of the socialist community. The 
statement also says that the USSR, as a Black 
Sea and consequently also a Mediterranean 
power, is exercising its indisputable right to be 
present in the Mediterranean. 

Minister of Culture Y. A. Furtseva leaves 
Moscow for Sofia to attend a meeting of 
munısters of culture of the European “social- 
ist” countries at which the strengthening of 
cultural ties wul be discussed and information 
on domestic cultural activities exchanged. 

Announcement that a Central Institute of 
Patentology has been established in Moscow. 


Its day department will accept persons with a 
higher education, preferably in technical 
subjects, economics and law, for a six-month 
course. 


25 Agreements on gratuitous Soviet economic 


and military aid and new long-term credits to 
North Vietnam and on Soviet—North Viet- 
namese trade in 1969, as well as documents on 
other questions of Soviet—North Vietnamese 
cooperation, signed in Moscow. Agreements 
envisage Soviet deliveries in 1969 of food, 
oil products, transportation means, metals, 
arms, ammunition and other items. 


Joint session of the Centrai Commuttee’s 
Academy of Social Sciences and the Institute of 
Social Sciences of the Central Committee of the 
East German Socialist Unity Party (SED) de- 
voted to social problems of the current scientific 
and technical revolution opened on the 
Academy’s premises in Moscow. East German 
delegation is led by the Institute’s Director, 
Professor Otto Reinhold. Also present is a 
delegation of Buigarian Party officials. Speech 
delivered by Soviet academician G. P. Frantsov 
on “The Twentieth-Century Social Revolution 
and Scientific and Technical Progress.” 


Conference on medical geography, organized 
by the Geographical Society of the USSR and 
attended by over 600 Soviet geographers, 
biologists and medical men, opens in Lenin- 
grad. Topics of discussion include the compi- 
lation of a medical atlas of the USSR. 


26 Third All-Union Artists’ Congress opened in 


Moscow by Board Secretary of Artists’ Union 
Y. F. Belashova, who also delivers the Board’s 
zeport. Reports delivered by I. F. Titov on 
behalf of the Union’s Central Auditing Com- 
mission and by L. I. Koroteyev on amendments 
to the Union’s statute. Also present are 
Brezhnev, Kosygin and Party Central Com- 
mittee Secretaries and Politburo Members 
A. P. Kirilenko, A. J. Pelše, P. N. Demichev, 
D. F. Ustinov, I. V. Kapıtonov, B. N. Pono- 
marev and M. S. Solomentsev. 


Soviet naval detachment (see entry for 
November 20) arrives 11 Mombasa on a 
friendly visit under the command of Captain 
First Class S. Korostelev. 


Minister of Education M. A. Prokofev 
arrives in Helsinki ın response to invitation 
by Finnish Deputy Premier and Education 
Minister Johannes Virolainen. 
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Publication of joint communiqué on talks in 
Moscow between Soviet governmental: dele- 
gation led by Deputy Chairman of Council of 
Ministers and Member of Party Central Com- 
mittee V. N. Novikov and North Vietnamese 
economic delegation led by Member of Polit- 
buro of Central Committee of Vietnamese 
Workers” Party and Deputy Prime Minister 
Le Than Nghi. North Vietnamese were also 
received by Brezhnev and Kosygin. Topics of 
discussion included the Vietnamese situation 
and the continuation of Soviet economic and 
military assistance. 

Brezhnev meets First Secretary of Central 
Committee of Mongolian People’s Revolution- 
ary Party and Chairman of Mongolian Council 
of Ministers Yumzhagin Tsedenbal in Moscow 
to discuss relations between their two parties 
and all-round Soviet-Mongolian cooperation. 


Arrival in Moscow of a ‘North Korean 


“ governmental delegation, led by Member of 


Politburo of Central Committee of Korean 
Workers’ Party and Deputy Prime Minister 
Li Du En, to attend a meeting of the 
Soviet—North Korean intergovernmental con- 
sultative commission for economic, scientific 
and technical questions. 


Arrival in Moscow of a North Korean 
delegation to attend a regular session of the 
Soviet—North Korean standing subcommission 
for scientific and technical cooperation. 


General meeting of Academy of Sciences 
comes to an end in Moscow at which full and 
corresponding members were elected and 
reports on the most important of recent 
scientific achievements delivered. 


Conference of Union-republic ministers of 
higher and special secondary education and 
heads of Soviet educational institutions comes 
to an end in Moscow after discussing current 
tasks connected with the implementation 


‚of resolutions of the Twenty-Third Party 


Congress and subsequent Party and govern- 


- mental resolutions on higher educational 
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institutions—in particular, improving the 
training of specialists and the ideological 
education of students, increasing the efficiency 
of scientific institutions and organizations, and 
retraining specialists employed in the national 
economy. Conference attended by responsible 
officials of the Party Central Committee, 
Council of Ministers, State Planning Committee 
(Gosplan) and Komsomol Central Committee. 


Conference of chairmen of Union-republic 
press committees held in Moscow to discuss 
tasks facing the publishing industry ın con- 
nection with resolutions of the October 
plenary meeting of Party Central Committee 
and progress made ın putting out literature 
dedicated to the centenary of Lenin’s birth. 


First meeting of committee for organizing 
an international book exhibition ın Moscow 
in April—May 1970 on “V. I. Lenin and the 
Revolutionary Transformation of the World.” 

Announcement than an advertising and 
information agency of Aeroflot and Intourist- 
has been opened in New York. 


28 Announcement that Chairman of State Com- 


mittee for Foreign Economic Relations 
S. A. Skachkov has arrived in Delhi. 


Announcement that protocol on continued 
expansion of Soviet-British scientific and 
technical contacts in boier- and turbine- 
building has been signed as a result of the 
visit to the USSR November 16—27 of a 
delegation of British power engineers. 


29 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-225.” 


Fiftieth anniversary of proclamation of first 
Estonian Soviet Republic, which existed three- 
and-a-half months until the German occu- 
pation. 

Announcement that Supreme Soviet Pre- 
sidium has renamed the Union-republic 
Ministry for the Preservation of Public Order 
of the USSR the Union-republic Ministry of 
Internal Affairs of the USSR on the basis that 
this title better reflects the Ministry’s functions. 
Corresponding ministries of Union and auton- 
omous republics and departments of krai 
and oblast executive committees are also being 
renamed. 

Publication of communiqué on thirty- 
seventh session of Comecon’s Executive 
Committee held November 25—28 in Moscow 
at which Committee’s report on Comecon’s 
activities between its twenty-first and twenty- 
second sessions and on its further short-term 
objectives was examined, as well as report of 
Comecon’s standing commission for transport 
on present state and future development of- 
passenger traffic between Comecon countries. 
In connection with a request by the Yugoslav 
government, Executive Committee also agreed 
to extend cooperation between Comecon and 
Yugoslavia to the oil and gas industry. 


Third All-Union Artists’ Congress comes 
to an end. ‘Newly-elected 159-man board of 
Artists’ Union then elects its chairman (Y. F. 
Belashova replacing B. V. loganson) and a 
35-man secretariat. 


Meeting of representatives of parliamentary 
groups of the USSR, Eastern Germany, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Mongolia takes place in Moscow 
at which information on these groups’ 
activities ig exchanged and various questions 
of mutual interest are discussed. 


Death of Head of Central Department for 
State Material Reserves under the Council of 
Ministers G. S. Khlamov, who between 1950 
and 1957 was Minister of the Automobile and 
Tractor Industry and Minister of Tractor and 
Agricultural Machinery Construction of the 
USSR. 


30 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellité 


“Kosmos-256.” 


- Announcement that, in accordance with a 
plan of the joint command of the Warsaw 
Pact, a conference of army leaders of Warsaw 
Pact countries was held in Bucharest November 
26-29 under Commander in Chief of Warsaw 
Pact Forces Marshal of the Soviet Unton 
T. I. Yakubovsky to discuss the progress made 
in combat training of the Pact’s forces and the 
further strengthening of the Pact’s defensive 
ability. Yakubovsky, his Chief of Staff, 
General of the Army S. M. Shtemenko, and 
delegation leaders were received by Rumanian 
Patty and governmental officials Nicolae 
Ceausescu (Secretary General of Central Com- 
mittee of Rumanian Communist Party and 


Chairman of State Council), Ion Gheorghe 
Maurer (Member of Party Central Commuttee’s 
Executive Committee and Permanent Presid- 


` um and Chairman of Council of Ministers), 


Emil Bodnarag -(Member of Party Central 
Committee’s Executive Committee and Per- 
manent Presidium and Deputy Chairman of 
State Council), and Vasile Patilinet (Party 
Central Committee Secretary). Also present at 
reception on Rumanian side were Armed 
Forces Minister Colonel General Ion Ionita 
and hıs First Deputy and Chief of Staff of 
Rumanıan Armed Forces Colonel General 
Ion Gheorghe. 


Announcement that a meeting of officials of 
societies for the dissemination of scientific 
knowledge of the USSR, Eastern Germany, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Mongolia took place in Moscow November 
26—27 to discuss cultural exchange activities 
during the past year and draw up proposals 
for their extension. 


‚Changes and Appointments 


12 A. A. Rodionov appointed Minister of Foreign 


Affairs of the RSFSR after having been re- 
leased from the position of Ambassador to 
Burma. 


16 Announcement that A. L. Orlov has been 


appointed Ambassador to Denmark, replacing 
I. I. Ilichev, who has been transferred to other 
work, 


28 Announcement that V. A. Roslavtsev has 


been appointed Ambassador to Mauritius. 
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ARTICLES 


Marxism and the Philosophers 


From September 2 to 9, 1968, the Fourteenth International Congress of Philosophy 
took place in Vienna under the auspices of the Internations] Federation of Philosophical 
Associations. Below, we publish reports of the proceedings by two contributors to the 
Bulletin who attended the Congress. They both concentrate on those parts of the proceed- 
ings which were concerned with Marxism. Consequently, they tend to overlap, but we 
nevertheless present them in their entirety as reflecting the personal reactions of therr 
authors. 


The Soviet Marxists under Fire 


VERA PIROZHKOVA 


This report was published in Russian in the October 1968 1gsue of the journal 
Zarubezbye (Munich). Its publication in English has been delayed for technical reasons. 


From September 2 to 9, 1968, the Fourteenth International Congress of 
Philosophy took place in Vienna. Some three thousand two hundred thinkers 
from all parts of the world were present. Only the morning plenary sessions and 
the first colloquium, on Marxism, were attended by all participants. In the after- 
noons, a number of sections and colloquia were held simultaneously, so that 
each participant could embrace no more than a small part of everything that 
‚was discussed at the congress. In any case, of course, it would be impossible in 
the space at our disposal to deal with all the philosophical trends that were 
represented. We will therefore confine ourselves -to the interpretations and 
discussions of Marxism, to which a good deal of time and attention was devoted. 

It transpired that by no means all the philosophers from the countries of 
Eastern Europe were agreed on an interpretation of various principles of Marxism. 
The Soviet delegation, which was fairly numerous, attempted to carry through 
its own rather primitive and dogmatic interpretation, and refused to discuss more 
searching problems. The Marxist cause was represented in the plenary sessions 
and the colloquia chiefly by the Soviet and East German delegations, while in 
the sections philosophers from other East European countries also spoke. 

At the first colloquium, which was attended by all the participants in the 
congtess and which was devoted to Hegel and Mars, the principal papers were 
presented by the Soviet professor F. I. Oizerman and the East German Marxist, 
Professor Gottfried Stiehler. Prof. Oizerman’s brief paper repeated a number of 
theses characteristic of the Soviet interpretation of Marx, which, as usual, were 
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‘superficial and inadequately worked out (an inevitable feature, it must be ad- 
mitted, of such a short paper) and provoked a number of questions which 
remained unanswered. For example, Oizerman interprets Hegel’s principle 
“everything real is rational and everything rational is real” as being directed 
against those who regard ideals as unrealizable and consider that everything, 
so far from constantly improving, must become worse. Oizerman fails, however, 
to explain the meaning of “better” and “worse,” and in general it is remarkable 
how the Soviet Marxists take such points for granted. On innumerable occasions, 
Russian philosophers such as Bulgakov, Struve and Berdyayev have pointed 
out the complete invalidity of hedonism, the belief in the constant enhancement 
of human happiness, on the grounds that happiness is entirely subjective and 
incapable of being measured by objective criteria. Sir Karl Popper (who also 
attended the congress) has more than once pointed out in his writings that there 
is no objective gauge of what is “better” and what “worse” and that any develop- 
ment may be regarded as an improvement or deterioration according to the scale 
of values applied. 


Oizerman repeated the thesis that Marx continued Hegel’s line of thought 
further by maintaining that men always set themselves tasks that they are capable 
of solving. According to this thesis, reality, as it develops, creates ideals which 
it then surpasses in the course of its further development. This well-known 
Marxist principle makes everything appear very easy: humanity and reality 
strive only after those ideals which they are capable of achieving; having achieved 
them, they outgrow them, set up new ideals, achieve these, and so on. (One 
may ask what will happen if humanity achieves Communism: will this, too, be 
outgrown and surpassed?) If we accept this rosy view, we find ourselves wonder- 
ing why history has known so much tragedy—more tragedy, so it would seem, 
than untroubled progress toward a desired goal. The entire Soviet period of 
Russian history, particularly the Stalin era, contains so much tragedy that one 
wonders how serious-minded people can adopt such a superficial and light- 
hearted approach to questions of historiosophy. 


Toward the end of his paper, Oizerman summed up all the charges leveled 
against Marxism by bourgeois philosophers and everything which, in his view, 
amounts to a distortion of Marxism. He observed that all these charges are of 
long standing, some of them going back a century or so, and that in recent 
times he had not come across a single new argument. To this, it can only be 
replied that if his observation is true it is also quite understandable in view of the 
age of Marxism itself. Marxism is even more than a century old, and for long no 
new argument has been heard in its favor. Oizerman himself failed to produce 
any, and if the Marxists themselves continue to chew over principles formulated 
a hundred years ago, how can one produce new arguments in reply? Even the old 
objections to Marxism have not produced any convincing refutation: the Marxists 
do no more than monotonously repeat their own assertions, rarely attempting 
to polemicize in businesslike fashion with their opponents. Mostly they indulge 
in abuse, and abuse is no philosophical argument. 
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As to the charges leveled against Marxism, these are as follows. Marxism is 
accused of wanting to abolish philosophy and replace it by practice, of shirking 
the task of explaining the world and instead attempting merely to change it; 
further, of interpreting truth pragmatically, reducing all social problems to 
one—namely, that of alienation—, denying the role of the individual in history, 
reducing the personal and the individual to the level of the social, unifying the 
historical process and absolutizing economics. Marxism is accused of fatalism, 
voluntarism, positivism, existentialism and teleology. 


In the face of such a medley of mutually contradictory charges, one may be 
tempted to feel sorry for the Marxists, who, for example, may ask how fatalism 
and voluntatism can be reconciled in one and the same philosophy. On the other 
hand, the opponents of Marxism may ask whether they are really guilty of 
malicious abuse, whether the Marxists have really constructed such a self- 
consistent philosophical system that these contradictory charges must of necessity 
be malicious. In fact, however, Marxism, despite its venerable age, is full of 
contradictions and of ideas that are either primitive or else have never been 
properly worked out. If the historical process really takes place with a natural 
inevitability, as Marx wrote in his preface to his Political Economy, and if this 
process inevitably leads to Communism, as Soviet Marxists assert to this day, then 
this, of course, is theoretical fatalism. But when Lenin (in “What is to be Done?”’) 
writes that the workers, on their own, will never arrive at a theory of revolution 
and that the revolutionary intelligentsia must bring this theory to them, or when 
the Marxists organize a party of professional revolutionaries and seize power in 
economically backward countries where according to their own theory a pro- 
letarian revolution is impossible, this is pure voluntarism in practice. What, there- 
fore, are the Marxists—fatalists or voluntarists? 


On the role of the individual in history, Plekhanov wrote a brochure to which 
Soviet Marxists refer to this day. Nevertheless, the question of the role played 
by the individual in a historical process governed by natural inevitability is no 
cleater. According to Plekhanov, great historic personalities are “initiators,” 
or (to use the English term preferred by Plekhanov himself) ‘‘beginners,” 
people possessing a special instinct and a feeling for the “spirit of the times.” 
They initiate some new movement which would have begun without them, 
though somewhat later. Not a single great man, he says, can change the basic 
course of history, i.e., affect the development of the forces and relations of 
production, but such a man can give history an “individual coloring.” For 
example, if Napoleon had been killed in the siege of Toulon, the Napoleonic 
Wars would not have taken place, but this would not have substantially affected 
the course of history. The Napoleonic Wars, according to Plekhanov, are merely 
a “chance occurrence of the second order of importance.” Sartre, despite his 
leaning toward Marxism, was horrified by this judgement, and described it as 
the height of contempt for living people and their fate. Sartre, of course, was 
right, but this is not the point. Continuing Plekhanov’s line of thought, we 
should describe World Wars I and II as “chance occurrences of second-rate 
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importance” or as “individual colorings of history,” and say that they were not 
inevitable, that in any case humanity would have moved on toward Communism. 
One may ask: What will happen if some similar “chance occurrence of second-rate 
importance” in the form of a fourth or fifth superatomic world war suddenly 
destroys the whole of humanity? Who then will inevitably move on toward 
Communism? What is the role of the individual in history? What determines the 
“individual coloring” which he gives to history—his own free will, or something 
else? The Soviet Marxists make no attempt to answer such questions. 

There is something else which the Soviet Marxists fail to notice. Plekhanov 
confines his reflections to the subject of great men, and the Soviet Marxists, 
with their hysterical cult, first of Lenin, then of Stalin, then of Khrushchev, then 
again of Lenin and to some extent also of Brezhnev, fail to appteciate that the 
question of the role of the individual in history is wrongly formulated so long 
as it is regarded as concerning only the part played by great personalities. In 
fact, the question concerns the role played in the historical process by every 
individual, even the most insignificant, and the manner in which this individual 
makes his decisions; that is, is the historical process the resultant of many de- 
cisions, big and small, taken by an infinite number of persons, or are we all, with 
the exception of the Napoleons, Lenins and Stalins, pawns in a historical develop- 
ment which proceeds with natural inevitability? 

Or let us take teleology, so much hated by the Soviet Marxists. If the goal of 
historical development—Communism—is predetermined, and if this historical 
development is itself assessed from the viewpoint of this goal, as is constantly 
being done by the Soviet Marxists, then this is genuine teleology, whether the 
Marxists like it or not. 

Marxism has more than once been interpreted as replacing theory with 

. practice, of regarding theory and practice as identical, or as adopting a pragmatic 
understanding of truth. But when we examine'the views and actions of the Soviet 
Marxists, we find that with them practice is in utter conflict with theory. 

Toward the end of his paper, Oizerman complained that critics of Marxism 
call the Communist ideal a secularized version of the Biblical Paradise. “But who 
today does not know,” he said, “that paradise is in no way a Communist ideal: in 
paradise, there was neither work, nor love, nor cognition.” ! Curiously enough, 
it was the Yugoslav Marxist philosopher Stojanovi¢ who pointed out Oizerman’s 
misrepresentation of the Biblical paradise. In paradise there was indeed cognition, 
a cognition more perfect than that we have today. The Bible says that man 
“gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the air, and to every beast of the 
field,” and this means that he recognized them in their very essence. In this case, 
to give something a name means, not to apply to it the first combination of 
sounds that occurs to one, but to make this name a vehicle for conveying the 
essence of the object named. 





1 Akten des XIV. Internationalen Kongresses fur Philosophie. Wien: 2—9. September 1968, 2 vols., 
Vienna, 1968, Vol. IL, p. 95. (All quotations except those from Prof. Kline’s paper have been translated 
from the German.) 
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As for the question of love, love was not only there, in Paradise, but it was 
perfect love, not the restricted love that we know. Even if Oizerman had in 
mind erotic love, he was still mistaken, for the Fall consisted in man’s disobedience 
of God’s commands and in his arrogant desire to “be as a god,” in nothing 
else. If Oizerman complains that the critics distort Marxism, he should first of 
-all avoid distorting the Bible. 


* 


The other papers presented by members of the Soviet delegation scarcely 
merit much attention. As stated, they contained nothing that was new and their 
philosophical standard was not high, and our space is also limited. Passing to 
those presented by other representatives of the East European bloc, we find that 
some ate of considerable interest. In the section on metaphysics, the Czech 
Professor M. Prucha pointed out that the representatives of Dialectical Material- 
ism, who flatly reject metaphysics, themselves create their own materialistic 
metaphysics. They postulate matter as the first cause, as being, which admits of 
no further questioning; they declare matter to be indestructible and eternal, but 
in so doing they go beyond the bounds of experience, i.e., of physics, and so 
create their own materialistic metaphysics. This idea of Prof. Prucha’s was very 
convincing. 

Other East European philosophers interpreted Historical Materialism 
differently from the Soviet Marxists. They definitely separated Historical from 
Dialectical Materialism, in order to restore to history and historiosophy their 
independence of method and their independent scientific and philosophic charac- 
ter. The Soviet Marxists recognize as scientific only those methods of research 
that are employed in the natural sciences, and feverishly attempt to transfer them 
to the study of man and his history. In fact, however, the study of man and his 
history has its own character and its own methods, which are nonetheless 
scientific. 

These philosophers also reject historical necessity in the sense of the predeter- 
mination of the course of events, and define necessity merely as the structural 
legitimacy or conformity to law (Gesetzmässigkeit) of the situation in question. 
That is to say, the structure of (for example) the present is fully determined by 
actions taken in the past, while the future remains completely open. Man’s 
actions are not predetermined, but limited by the situation in which he finds 
himself. This situation is, of course, at the moment the only one in which he 
can act, but in it he may come to any one of a number of conclusions and de- 
cisions. According to the decision and action taken, a new situation is created 
in which, once more, a number of decisions are possible. History is thus a creative 
process which is not bound by necessity to develop toward any final goal. 

The Yugoslav Marxists wanted to present theit own interpretation of Marxism 
at the congress, but were not allowed sufficient time during the proceedings to do 
so. At a press conference, Professor Petrović accused the congress organizing 
committee of having rejected a request by the Yugoslavs to hold a discussion on 
the Yugoslav philosophical journal Praxis, which, incidentally, publishes 
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contributions from other East European as well as Yugoslav philosophers. 
Prof. Petrović asserted that this was because the Soviet Marxists were backed 
by a world power while the Yugoslavs were backed by no one. 

The president of the congtess, the Austrian professor Leo Gabriel, proposed 
that the Soviet and Czechoslovak delegates discuss their differing interpretations 
of Marxism, to which a member of the Czechoslovak delegation replied that the 
Czech and Slovak philosophers would discuss nothing with the Soviets so long 
as Soviet tanks remained in Czechoslovakia. Consequently, the congress failed 
to provide a full picture of the different interpretations of Marxism. Nevertheless, 
it became clear that such differences are possible on a large scale within the 
Marxist camp itself. The Canadian professor Klibansky pointed this out at the 
press conference, and added that the Soviet Marxists declare their interpretation 
to be absolute and attempt to back it up with the use of tanks. To this, the Soviet 
professor Konstantinov replied that there was only one Marxism, but that as a 
result of the wide diffusion it had received in recent times it might be reflected 
somewhat differently in different people’s minds. In Czechoslovakia, he said, the 
question concerned, not different interpretations of Marxism, but peace in Europe; 
all those present would in time be grateful to the Soviet Union for its invasion 
of Czechoslovakia. These words provoked heated indignation among all those 
present, and Konstantinov ostentatiously left the press conference to the accomp- 
animent of hissing and whistling. 


* 


Those contributions to the congress proceedings from Soviet delegates who 
were not immediately concerned with questions of Marxist ideology merited 
more serious consideration. Not without interest, for example, was the contri- 
bution by P. V. Kopnin on a question of language and semantics entitled “An 
Analysis of Language as a Logico-Epistomological Problem.” Kopnin stated 
fairly clearly that in all creative, and even non-creative, work, a man first has an 
idea or a plan of what he wants to create. This primacy of ideas, of the intellectual, 
he tried to reconcile with the thesis of Dialectical Materialism that purely me- 
chanical, instinctive work came first and created man as such, created language 
and thought. Kopnin does not repropound this thesis, and although his paper 
does not directly deal with the problem, it is difficult to imagine that he would 
assert this thesis in the same primitive form in which, for example, Konstantinov 
does in his books. Nevertheless, Kopnin attempts to limit the primacy of the 
intellectual element by stating that before, for example, a man can conceive 
the idea of a stone hammer he must have a substantial and correct idea—i.e., one 
accurately reflecting reality—of stone. The fact that he succeeds in making a 
hammer out of stone is proof of the accuracy of the reflection of the reality 
surrounding him. Here Kopnin cautiously supports the Marxist theory of cogni- 
tion, according to which the external, real world is accurately reflected in our 
minds and our sensations.—We say “cautiously” because the example of the 
hammer made of stone merely shows that the man making it has correctly taken 
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cognizance of one aspect of stone, namely, its adaptability or workability. Despite 
the hammer, stone’ may remain for man Kant’s “thing in itself.” With regard 
to Kant, too, Kopnin is cautious. While taking a negative attitude to Kant’s 
agnosticism and refusing to acknowledge his concept of the “thing in itself,” 
he assesses very highly Kant’s analysis of the importance of cognition for the 
human reason. 

Incidentally, modern natural science has, in a certain sense, returned to Kant’s 
“thing in itself,” in that it strives to examine the relations between things but not 
their nature. These relations—and the example of the’ stone and the hammer 
is a case in point—are obviously capable of being accurately reflected by human 
consciousness, but tbis’'has nothing to do with the nature of things. Kopnin is 
aware of this, for he writes: 


Especially noticeable is the elimination of sensuality from the content of 
scientific knowledge. The concepts of science began to assume an extremely abstract 
character, and scientific theory itself appears outwardly in the form of a system of ` 
signs which admit of varied interpretation.” 


When he goes on to say that not only an absence of contradictions within 
the system of signs is important but also the interpretation of concepts and 
theories, “since beyond the language of scientific theory a system of knowledge 
is concealed which man needs in order to master phenomena, the processes of 
objective reality,”? he is once more dealing with the reality of relations, not of 
the nature of things. In order to master Nature and act within it with confidence, 
man needs only to understand these relations correctly. Consequently, practice 
can never serve as a criterion or as a method of cognizing the nature of things 
as such. 


Kopnin correctly observes that philosophy and its categories are essential 
for cognition of the world. “The liquidation of philosophy in any form leads to 
the intellectual impoverishment of humanity.”* However, the categories of 
any philosophical system may subsequently prove not entirely adequate to new 
discoveries: 


The conflict between the theoretical level of the knowledge of the period and 
its interpretation in philosophical categories may attain such an extent that it 
appreciably slows down the formation and interpretation of new fundamental 
theories in science, which require a logical network of another structure with new 
categories and a new content for the former categories.’ 


Further: 


Strictly speaking, the problem consists in constantly changing the content of 
philosophical concepts, without, on the one hand, exchanging the concepts of the 
special sciences for philosophical concepts and without, on the other hand, trans- 
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2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 299. 
3 Ibıd, 

* Ibid., p. 302. 

5 Ibid , p. 304. 
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forming the latter into new philosophical categories [or] introducing into their 
system new philosophical categories which have come into being on the basıs of a 
generalization [Verallgemeinerung, obobshebeniya] of the results of modern knowledge. 
Thus, the task arises of reinterpreting previously formed and created philosophical 
categories on the basis of new knowledge. This task is one of the eternal tasks 
of philosophy.® 


These are all interesting ideas. But Kopnin unreasonably refers to Engels 
and Lenin, claiming that they laid the foundation for this creative development 
of philosophy; for Marxist philosophy, which came into being a hundred years 
ago, itself is lapsing more and more into the state, mentioned by Kopnin, of 
conflict with new knowledge in the natural sciences and even more in the social 
and historical sciences. 


At yet another point in his interesting paper, Kopnin pays respect to Marxist 
dogma. Having stated that the idea of any object is primary, in that the idea 
occurs first and man then creates the object, Kopnin immediately adds that the 
absolutization of this fact creates a false view of the world by leading to the 
conclusion that the entire universe is the result of an idea and then of a creative 
act on the part of some almighty being. One may ask why this view is false, and 
what the universe has resulted from: is it, then, the result of a creative act on the 
part of matter, without any idea behind it? Such a conception, meaningless as 
it is, is below the intellectual level of Kopnin’s other ideas. 


At the same plenary session, the Polish philosopher Adam Schaff observed 
that although, in his view, ideologies overlap with science, each of them is 
nevertheless primarily based upon a certain system of values. This system makes 
use of generalizing concepts to denote certain groups of people. These Schaft, 
employing the term introduced by Walter Lippman, calls “stereotypes.” These 
stereotypes simplify their users’ view of the world, and call forth certain emotions 
as soon as they are pronounced. Thus, in the American racist, for example, the 
word “negro” immediately evokes a certain feeling of repulsion, in the anti- 
Semite the word “Jew,” and so on. Such stereotypes may, of course, have class 
connotations, not only racial. Schaff considers that it is possible to fight a false 
ideology by means of language, by means of a terminology designed to differen- 
tiate or individualize these stereotypes and indicate, by linguistic means, that there 
are different negroes, Jews, capitalists, etc. Incidentally, one may ask what ideology 
is false and what ideology is correct: if each of them creates its own stereotypes, 
to which it attaches emotions of affection or hatred, then every ideology is 
unjust. 


Schaff tightly remarks that from the standpoint of cognition the act of diffe- 
rentiating stereotypes is of little significance, while in the sphere of ideology it 
provokes the strongest opposition from every militant ideology without ex- 
ception, “for mobilization for a struggle demands a unified militant and hate- 
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filled attitude toward the opponent, and this admits of no exception and even less 
of any differentiation of individual value judgements.”? This is perfectly true: 
an ideology is interested, not in truth, but in provoking hatred for the enemy. 
We have seen the truth of this demonstrated by many ideologies, primarily by 
that of Communism. Schaff, of course, speaks of the ideology of socialist human- 
ism, which embodies the value of brotherhood; but we have not as yet, unfortun- 
ately, detected this brotherhood in practice. 


The theme of “socialist humanity” was, indeed, the subject of an entire 
colloquium at the congress. There is no need to repeat what the Soviet Marxists 
said on this subject: all their propagandist theses, which have no relation to 
reality, are sufficiently well known. Of much greater interest was the paper 
submitted by a Western philosopher, namely, the American professor George 
L. Kline. Kline asked the question whether Marx was an ethical humanist—a ques- 
tion whose interest is enhanced by the fact that many who protest against Stalinism 
continue to refer to Marx. Kline distinguishes between a “humanism of ideals” 
and a “humanism of principles,” of which the former is oriented on the future, 
the latter on the present. “Only a humanism of principles,” he says, “concerned 
to assert and defend the intrinsic value of existing individuals, deserves to be 
called ‘ethical humanism.’ ”8 


Marx was not such a humanist. He acknowledged a “humanism of ideals” 
for the future, but not a “humanism of principles” for the present. Such a 
“humanism” willingly sacrifices actual living people of the present for the sake 
of future generations. Prof. Kline writes: 


Marx not only refused to ascribe to existing human individuals any intrinsic 
value, inviolable rights or inherent dignity; he also explicitly [regarded] all “so- 
called human rights” as expressions of a bourgeois ideology that was egoistic and 
antisocial. (Cf. “Zur Judenfrage,” 1843.)... 

Marx’s future-oriented humanism of ideals led naturally to Leninism, and 
Leninism in turn to Stalinism. Only a present-oriented ethical humanism, a human- 


ism of principles, can effectively preclude the recourse to antihumanist means in the 
service of a humanist ideal.® 


Kline considers that there is a great deal more in common between Marx and 
Nietzsche, with his Übermensch, than is commonly supposed. This is an extremely 
interesting idea, and perhaps Kline is right. Not for nothing do Communism and 
National Socialism display so many features in common. 


A whole plenary session at the congress was devoted to the subject, “Freedom: 
Responsibility and Decision.” Many philosophers from the free world spoke 
during the session, but the subject is in itself so broad that it cannot adequately be 





7 Ibid., p. 321. 
8 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 70. 
9 Ibid. 


dealt with here, but should be given separate treatment. The same applies to the 
subject of philosophy and natural science, to which two plenary sessions were 
devoted. i 

* 


All the discussions at the congress took place, naturally, in a strained atmos- 
phere, due to the recent occupation of Czechoslovakia. Certain points connected 
with this situation have already been mentioned. Here, by way of conclusion, 
we may mention certain other incidents that took place on the fringe of the 
congress. i 

Young socialist-minded Austrians who were present demanded that the 
Soviet Marxists should not confine themselves to theoretical dissertations but 
explain also their practical conduct—namely, the invasion of Czechoslovakia. 
‘They pointed out that according to the Soviet Marxists’ own point of view 
theory and practice are closely bound to one another and that practice is a criterion 
for theory. The Soviet delegates, however, merely repeated that the present 
congress was a purely philosophic one which should concern itself only with 
theory, and that practice was here irrelevant. They completely forgot their own 
emphasis upon the importance of practice and Marx’s remark that the philosophers 
had done enough of explaining the world, which now had to be changed. So 
far from attempting to explain to the students the meaning of their forcible 
“changing” of the state of affairs in Czechoslovakia, they attempted to hide 
behind the “bourgeois” Austrian government, so much hated by them, and the 


r organizers of the congress, by calling for a restoration of order. All this could 


‚not be regarded as creating an edifying spectacle. 


The last colloquium of all, entitled “The Nature of Man and the Problem of 
Peace,” was planned to take the form of a “Marzist-Christian dialogue arranged 
by the American Society for the Philosophical Study of Dialectical Materialism,” 
which in recent years has attempted to conduct such a “dialogue” with the 
Communists. One of the principal speakers was Dr. E. Kellner, chairman of the 
West German Paulus-Gesellschaft, who only recently had enthusiastically called 
for such an exchange of views with the Marxists, including the Soviets, and 
who now stated that in the circumstances no “dialogue” with the Soviet 
Communists was possible. 

This was answered by the leader of the Soviet delegation, Academician 
Fedoseyev. He pronounced a long speech in Russian, which hardly anyone 

present understood. It was translated into English by one of his colleagues, but 
’ since by the end of the congress many foreign delegates had already departed 
and those present were mostly Austrians, the translation too was not understood 
by many. Fedoseyev brazenly remarked that he was not particularly disturbed 
by the fact that no one wanted any longer to exchange views with the Soviet 
Marxists. “No matter,” he said, “some will go, and others will come; it is always 
so in life.” Perhaps Fedoseyev was right: a powerful state can attract new fellow- 
travelers. However that may be, his words made it clear that in the end the Soviet 
leaders cynically stake everything on completely undisguised physical force. 
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A One-Sided Let’s-Get-Together ' 


C. OLGIN 


The congresses of the International Federation of Philosophical Societies, 
which take place quinquennially, have been called by the cognoscenti, somewhat 
pejoratively, the Olympiads of the Intellectuals. Here, the lions of the philosophic 
community, temporarily abandoning their academic seclusion and exclusivity, 
step onto the world arena of ideas, not so much as independent thinkers as in 
their capacity as representatives of this or that philosophical school, the superior- 
ity of which over all others must be proved. 


The possibilities which these congresses offer for the propagation of Maree 
Leninism did not, of course, escape the attention of the leaders of the ideological 
fronts of countries in the Soviet bloc. As the self-sufficiency of the Stalinist 
period came to an end and Soviet society ceased to be cut off culturally from the 
outside world, i.e., around the mid-fifties, Soviet philosophers were called upon 
to prepare themselves for an encounter with rivals of every description, from overt 
anti-Marxists to Marxist critics of Dialectical Materialism—in open discussion 
‘and on equal terms, i.e., avoiding so far as possible indiscriminate condemnation 
of other views by means of dogmatic assertions. 


Since then, Soviet philosophy, together with the philosophy of other Soviet- 
bloc countries, has without doubt made advances in at least two directions.—In 
the first place, in the criticism of rival schools, including all interpretations of 
Marxism except their own; secondly, in the remodeling of outmoded basic 
concepts, laws and categories of Dialectical Materialism to satisfy the require- 
ments of contemporary natural science. Soviet scientists responded gratefully, 
willingly cooperating with the philosophers. As a result, the propaganda depart- 
ment of the Party Central Committee was in a position to say that Dialectical 
Materialism, after the elimination of the “personality cult,” had become the 
basis of a truly scientific world outlook and a “general methodology” of science. 


A cursory inspection of the program of the Fourteenth Congress, of the list 
of participants and of the materials published before the opening might give the 
impression that the advance of Soviet philosophy continues, and continues along 
the same lines. In numbers, the Soviet-bloc delegations amounted to one-third 
of the total, as against a mere three-and-a-half percent at the previous congress. 
The Soviet delegation in particular, according to the original list, stood, with 
150 acceptances, third after the USA, with 250, and Western Germany, with 200, 
if we do not count the mass of Austrians, who were at home. In the published 
materials, Soviet contributions amounted, however, to no more than some 
fifty out of a total of approximately 1,400 pages, and Jagged behind most of the 
leading bourgeois countries and even the satellites. It was legitimate to suppose, 
however, that the Soviet delegation would restore the balance with contributions 
from the numerous co-discussants inscribed in the program, which, unlike 
those of other delegations, were not included in the published materials. 

\ 
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The Poverty of Soviet Contributions 


Even before the opening of the congress—to be precise, at the first reading 
of the Soviet papers contributed, the present writer became aware of an un- 
expected weakness. With the exception of two papers by logicians, the Soviet 
contributions represented a relapse into the period of the “personality cult.” 
(A list of the more important papers and speeches delivered by delegates from 
the Communist bloc is given in the Appendix.) 


The Soviet philosophers wrote on worn-out Marzist themes, and had no 
compunction about resorting to dogmatism. The length of the paper by Prof. 
V. M. Mshvenieradze permitted the author to hide some of his own dogmatics; 
but his treatment of the theme of sociological influences on the reflection of 
reality fell far short of the demands for logical argumentation which, for the 
last five years or so, have had to be satisfied by contributors to Voprosy filosofii, 
organ of the Institute of Philosophy of the Soviet Academy of Sciences. The 
editorial board of the journal being officially the ultimate arbiters in selecting 
or rejecting Soviet contributions to the congress, such a reduction of standards 
was puzzling. 

Another paper in which dogmatics were not obvious, if not absent, was 
that by Ambartsumyan. Here, too, the quality of logical argumentation was below 
the standards of Voprosy filosofii. The situation did not change during the congress. 
Only the logicians, if not outstandingly brilliant, at least managed to justify 
their reputation as clear philosophical thinkers as well as scientists. On the 
other hand, philosophers listed as co-speakers on questions of the philosophy 
of science and gnoseology, known to the writer by their competent contributions 
to Voprosy filosofii, so far as one could tell, did not speak. Minor dialecticians 
did speak, but either wandered into the realm of fantasy (like Sheptulin, with his 
expatiations about a “method” of constructing a hierarchial and logical order 
of categories reflecting the evolution of matter), or spoke of commonplaces as 
though they were deep philosophical revelations (as Gott speaking of a dialectical 
unity of symmetry and asymmetry). Cyberneticians, many of whom had contrib- 
uted to the reconstruction of Dialectical Materialism, were altogether absent. 


British and American colleagues of the writer, well acquainted with the 
development of Soviet post-Stalin philosophy, were inclined to explain the 
unexpected weakness of the Soviet delegation in Vienna as resulting from the 
Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia, which had taken place immediately before 
the opening of the congress. Indeed, of the 150 Soviet delegates listed in the 
program, only 75 were reported by the Viennese press as being present. The 
actual figure, according to a subsequent report in Pravda, was even less—namely, 
forty-five. One can, of course, suppose that many of the leading Soviet philos- 
ophers, either through conviction or after hearing of unfavorable reactions to 
the intervention among Western Communist as well as bourgeois intellectuals, 
decided that it would be mote politic not to attend. One can also suppose that 
the authorities, in view of the strained atmosphere, canceled the traveling arrange- 
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ments of those suspected of too much intellectualism as being liable to express 
in public sympathy with the Dubéek movement. Certain facts, however, speak 
against the simple explanation. In the first place, the delegations from other 
Soviet-bloc countries—with the exception of Czechoslovakia—were, so far as is 
known, complete. Secondly, the Polish and East German delegations included 
strong contingents of cyberneticians. Thirdly, as stated, the congress was attended 
by Soviet logicians who, so far as their political reliability as a philosophical 
group is concerned, are no better (so far) than the cyberneticians. 


The Disarray on the Soviet Philosophical Front 


For the absence of leading Soviet philosophers in the accepted sense of the 
word, i.e., dialecticians, there is, at any rate, a perfectly good explanation — 
namely, the rift on the Soviet philosophical front, which formed soon after the 
departure of Khrushchev and which has not yet been patched up. For almost a 
decade, Soviet philosophers had maintained an appearance of complete solidarity 
in working on the official line of development of Dialectical Materialism laid 
down shortly before the Twentieth Party Congress—namely, the building up of 
an ontology, or “objective dialectic” (a dialectic of things), based on laws and 
categories of Dialectical Materialism supported by facts and theories from 
contemporary natural science. At two successive conferences held in Moscow in 
1965 and 1966, this line was subjected to vicious attacks from two main directions. 
Surprisingly, it found hardly any defenders outside a small group headed by 
leading philosopher-functionaries—survivors of Stalin’s stalwarts among the 
krasnaya professura such as M. B. Mitin, at that time chief editor of Voprosy filosofii, 
and F. V. Konstantinov, then director of the Institute publishing this journal. 
To put it in a nutshell, the overwhelming majority of conference members, while 
disagreeing on many points, were agreed on one: the “line” in force under 
Khrushchev had led Soviet philosophy into a cul-de-sac. Leading dialecticians 
with established reputations as interpreters and commentators of contemporaty 
scientific theories came forward with demands that greatly increased importance 
be given to the study of “subjective dialectics” (the dialectics of concepts), 
without which the construction of a “materialistic” dialectical logic, the “logic 
of scientific cognition,” was impossible. Logicians present, supported by some 
cyberneticians, reinforced the argument by stating that Dialectical Materialism 
could not serve as a general methodology of science (which function it was 
supposed to have exercised for over ten years!) so long as it did not include 
an instrument of investigation or set of systematized rules applicable to all 
branches of science. This set of rules, according to the logicians, could be built 
up synthetically with the help of formal logic, cybernetics and the general theory 
of systems. According to “subjectivist” dialecticians, they could be extracted 
from the history of scientific discoveries and the construction of theories such as 
those of Einstein. 

In 1965, this attack on orthodoxy by opponents of an absolutization of 
dialectics was doubled by an even more vicious attack from an exactly opposite 
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direction: a section of dialecticians, exponents of “integral” dialectics as eternal 
laws and categories of “matter,” evolving from chaos to self-consciousness (in 
Man), revived the Deborinist doctrine of philosophy as a form of cognition 
standing above and outside the sciences. By forcing Dialectical Materialism into 
a working alliance with natural science, Messrs. Mitin & Co. had profaned 
philosophy; Dialectical Materialism, they said, had become the servant of Soviet 
science, the Dialectical Materialists clients of leading natural scientists. 


In 1966, the Neo-Deborinites were silenced. On the other hand, the position 
of the “relativizers” of Dialectical Materialism was strengthened, the prestige 
of “objective dialectics” dropping so low in informed circles that the term and 
the subject itself virtually disappeared from the columns of Voprosy filosofii in 
1967. 

However, no official condemnation of the “Khrushchev line” in the form of 
appropriate leaders in Voprosy filosofii or Kommunist followed, and in 1968 some- 
thing happened which must have helped the orthodox to reaffirm, however 
temporarily, their shaken authority—namely, the purges of Polish philosophers 
found guilty of philosophic revisionism because they had protested against the 
absolutization of Marxism and the pressure against any relativism in ideology as 
a whole after the Party Central Committee’s meeting of April 1968. 


The relativism of Soviet dialecticians in 1965—66 seems a most modest 
affair when compared with that exhibited by Yugoslavs at the congress; but at the 
conference of 1966 the Yugoslavs and the Soviet relativists had joined hands 
against the orthodox, demonstrating that the cleavage among Communist 
philosophers knows no political frontiers and is more deep-seated than is 
generally supposed. 

This, to the present writer, seems the most likely explanation for the paradoxi- 
cal fact of the absence of many prominent Soviet dialecticians and the presence of 
Soviet logicians; for logicians could be persuaded to keep away from the deeper 
philosophical implications of logical problems (which, in fact, is what happened, 
except for a few paragraphs in Kopnin’s paper), whereas leading “subjectivist”’ 
dialecticians could hardly have been expected to support the “Khrushchev line” 
after having openly denounced it as useless. Why Soviet cyberneticians were also 
absent remains a mystery; we can only mention here that at the International 
Cybernetical Conference held in Munich in the summer of 1968 the group of 
cyberneticians from the Kiev center who were booked to speak failed to make an 
appearance, no explanation being given. 


The Cleavage at the Congress 


Unity in overt support of objective dialectics was limited at the congress to 
the “rump” Soviet delegation and that of Eastern Germany: in the case of the 
latter delegation, it assumed the full force of fanatical persuasion and often 
became highly offensive. The philosophers of the other satellite countries either 
kept off the subject or, as in the case of a few Czechoslovaks, joined the Yugoslavs 
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in denouncing the Soviet-approved philosophy for having first primitivized, 
then absolutized and dehumanized Marzism. 

The press, to start with the Viennese, unanimously decided that these denun- 
ciations were motivated solely by the irruption of the Warsaw Pact forces into 
Czechoslovakia. So did most of the Western philosophers, particularly the 
British, American and French, none of whom, so it appears, had troubled to 
inform himself of the disputes of 1965—66. In fact, as we have tried to show, the 
Dialectical Materialists were divided into warring factions on questions which 
could be discussed among philosophers without bringing in political issues. 
It is, of course, true that the Yugoslav and Czechoslovak delegates were at least 
in part to blame for politicizing the discussions by constantly and indignantly 
referring to the Czechoslovak crisis; and, of course, it is also true that this gave 
their criticisms a really dramatic character and helped to demonstrate the strength 
of the heretical relativistic movement among Marxists. Already at the first 
colloquium, a young Biafran studying at the Philosophical Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Prague, speaking of the three versions of Marxism represented by 
Moscow, Peking and Prague, rhetorically asked: Can that version be the true 
one which puts up tanks against workers? 

At the same colloquium, a woman member of the Czechoslovak delegation, 
Mme Sorebova, declared: “Marxism insists upon freedom of decision; why, 
then, has this freedom been taken away from the Czechsolovak workers in the 
name of Marx? Perhaps there is a case for reviewing Marx himself? He had, after 
all, forecast that the revolutions would take place first in advanced industrial 
countries, whereas in fact they occurred only in backward countries.” Even this 
was not all. Mme Sorebova pointed out that advanced capitalist countries were 
marching toward the ideal of the welfare state, whereas in the Soviet bloc the 
workers were denied the right to strike. 

On the following day, at the first plenary session, the Yugoslav Stojanović 
repeated the thesis put up by some of his colleagues in 1966 in Moscow: philos- 
ophy must be de-ideologized, de-absolutized. Like all great philosophies, Marxism 
contains contradictions; to freeze them (as, we may add, the exponents of 
“objective dialectics” do) or ignore them is to do Marxism a disservice. To the 
accompaniment of loud applause, Stojanović exclaimed: “Marxist philosophy 
cannot survive if philosophers are not allowed to engage in social criticism at 
home....The greatest harm to Marxism is done not by anti-Marxists but by 
Marxists who have seized power.” 


The Student Activists 


These critical slogans were enthusiastically taken up by students—chiefly 
Austrians, who, it seems, had free access not only to the Auditorium Maximum, 
where the plenary sessions took place, but also to all the conference halls. Their 
presence, which rarely remained passive, undoubtedly helped the critics of Soviet 
politics and Soviet philosophy. Their encouraging calls, applause and demands 
that the Czechoslovak crisis be placed on the agenda must have heartened the 
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speakers. Often, however, their enthusiasm for the cause of freedom resulted in 
excesses of disorderly yelling, insults being thrown in the faces of Soviet dele- 
gates, and in the adoption of the famous “sit-in tactics,” the “sit-in” area on one 
or two occasions extending to the exalted platform of the Auditorium Maximum. 
Such excesses had an unwanted reaction, a feeling of sympathy for those “sinned 
against”—the Soviet delegation as well as the Organizing Committee. 


The Soviet Delegation on the Defensive 


What was the answer of the Soviet delegation to the attacks upon Absolute 
Marxism and Soviet policies? 

To repell the first, they had recourse to stereotypes and to one-hundred- 
percent dogmatism. At the first plenary session, Aleksandr G. Spirkin, author 
of a colorless textbook on Dialectical Materialism but better known as a member 
of the organizing committees of philosophical conferences, is reported to have 
declared: “Marxism-Leninism is not just one of the many possible interpretations 
of Marxism. It is the only correct interpretation under aay historical conditions, 
and, of course, there can be no question of any national characteristics as a 
factor in the correct interpretation of Marxism.” 

At the second colloquium, Chairman Oizerman was clearly nervous, but did 
not find it necessary to add anything to his written paper.—Neither did Mitin, 
who, unlike Oizerman, preserved an icy calm in spite of whistles and shouts of 
disapproval from the auditorium. 

Yet it must be admitted that the Soviet delegation to some degree managed 
to save its face—indeed, not only its own but also that of Marxism-Leninism of 
the Khrushchevian variety. For this miracle to happen, something more, of 
course, was required than the disorderly behavior of students or the sang-froid of 
Soviet philosopher-functionaries. The principal factor was undoubtedly the 
obvious desire of the Austrian organizing committee to do everything possible 
to weaken the effect of the Czechoslovak crisis, in particular by refusing to 
consider the demand for a special session devoted to the subject. 

This, however, was not all. Cardinal Konig, in his address of welcome, 
expressed the hope that all philosophers at the congress would bear in mind the 
problem of a rapprochement between the two power blocs and help to resolve it 
by working for an agreement between philosophical schools. The idea that the 
leaders of the Communist bloc, on the one hand, and of the capitalist countries, 
on the other, could be influenced by the measure of agreement or disagreement 
between Dialectical Materialists and Existentialists or Logical Positivists is a 
trifle naive at best; to broach it at the opening of the congress, only a few days 
after Czechoslovakia had been invaded, was also somewhat tactless. Yet there 
is no doubt that it was not a mere piece of wishful thinking on the part of a 
prelate but expressed the attitude of the Organizing Committee as well as of a 
number of American and French delegates. Students at any rate (incuding the 
moderate wing) were quite clear on this point, attacking the Organizing Com- 
mittee with as great a vigor as they attacked Soviet and East German speakers, 
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_ and showing no compunction in criticizing Western philosophers for pulling 
their punches. The speeches of most American’ delegates revealed a disquieting 
note of unwillingness (or inability) to fight Marxism-Leninism; in some cases, 
this excessively cautious criticism came close to expressions of sympathy, and was 
probably the main factor in saving Marxism-Leninism or at any rate Khru- 
shchevian Dialectical Materialism from a disastrous loss of face at the congress. 


Professor Somerville’s disapproval of anti-Marxism could, perhaps, be put 
_ down to the exceptional position he occupies in American philosophy as president 
of the Society for the Philosophical Study of Dialectical Materialism. But what 
should we say of Professor A. J. Bahm’s treatment of-his “principle of inter- 
penetration”? We live, according to Prof. Bahm, in the age of “interpenetration,” 
“ and we must-accept the dominance of this principle in every aspect of social 
life, including ideology. American ‘ideology, he said, was built around the 
contrary principles of “rugged individualism” in socio-economics and of “isola- 
tionism” in foreign policy: they have now become an anachronism. This is no 
doubt correct. It is also possible to agree with Prof. Bahm that American philos- 
-, ophers could learn something from Marxism-Leninism, while Marxist-Leninists 
could, also benefit by studying the work of American philosophers. All this is 
fine provided that American students of Marxism-Leninism are not only made 
to realize that Communist philosophy serves Communist power and not vice 
versa but also acquainted with the way in which this aim is achieved—i.e., that 
they are able to trace the connection between approved Dialectical Materialism 
and the theory of Scientific Communism. Of such a functional approach to 
Marxian philosophy there was unfortunately nothing either in Bahm’s paper or in 
the papers and addresses of his American colleagues. 

Even such a professed anti-Marxist as Professor G. L. Kline contented himself 
with a mild critique of the thesis put out by Yugoslav and Polish philosophers, 
that the young Marx was an “ethical humanist.” In Prof. Kline’s view, the thesis 
was untenable since the young Marx of the “early works,” just as the mature 
Marx of Das Kapital, was concerned exclusively with the future wellbeing of the 
proletariat—at the cost, if necessary, of the present. This is undoubtedly correct. 
It so happens, however, that it is also the view of orthodox Marxist-Leninists, 
except that they reinforce the argument for concentrating upon the future by 
pointing out the opportunism, or something worse, of those who promise the 
proletariat immediate benefits. This was the line taken by the Soviet speaker who 
followed Prof. Kline, the notorious philosopher-functionary M. B. Mitin. 
Unruffled by whistles and cat-calls, Mitin not only neatly turned the tables form- 
ally upon Prof. Kline but brought off a typical diversionary move of political 
otators by coupling the American call for devotion to Ethical Humanism with 
Vietnam. The move was so successful that the “student Left” actually applauded 
Mitin after doing their best for half an hour to silence him. 


Only at the last plenary session, and then only momentarily, did the screen 
of benevolence put up by the Austrian Organizing Committee and the combination 
of punch-pulling and lack of technical knowhow in dealing with Marxism- 
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Leninism on the part of Western philosophers fail to function in favor of the 
Soviet-bloc delegates. After the official discussion was over, Professor Leo 
Gabriel, head of the Philosophical Faculty of the University of Vienna, suggested 
that Soviet and Czechoslovak philosophers should use the platform for a public 
discussion of their differences. His suggestion was met with loud and prolonged 
applause from all parts of the Auditorium Maximum. When the leader of the 
Soviet delegation, Academician P.N. Fedoseyev, tose to reply, the tension 
mounted. Prof. Gabriel, said Fedoseyev, did not name the Czechoslovak philos- 
ophers with whom his delegation was supposed to have differences. “With the 
Czechoslovak philosophers as a body,” he said, “we have none. They want 
Communism, and we want Communism. As to the political aspect of our re- 
lations, if the Organizing Committee is of the opinion that political questions 
should be discussed by the congress, let them say so openly. We are of the opinion 
that such questions should be discussed, not here, but in the United Nations.” 
When Fedoseyev finished speaking, the auditorium erupted in prolonged and 
loud, though inarticulate, protests against this exhibition of provocative casuistry. 
So far as the congress was concerned, however, this was the end of the matter. 
‘The Czechoslovaks had obviously been quelled in the interim period of two or 
three days since their valiant protest, for not one of them came forward to repeat 
their accusations. This was not surprising. What was surprising was that none 
of their bourgeois sympathizers thought of using the occasion to prove that 
Fedoseyev had contradicted one of the most fundamental theses of Marxism- 
Leninism—the unity of theory and practice, of philosophy and politics. Thus, 
so far as the records of the congress are concerned, the face of Marxism-Leninism 
on this important point was saved.* 


East-West Philosophical Rapprochement: 
The Impossible Becomes Possible 


We have noted that some sort of rapprochement with Marxist-Leninists of the 
Moscow petsuasion was evidently considered desirable, not only by the Organiz- 
ing Committee, but also by a section of our own philosophers. We also noted 
that the feeling was not reciprocated by the leaders and the majority of the rank 
and file of the Soviet and East German delegations. The desire to come to terms 
with non-Communist philosophers on the friendliest terms was strongly evident 
in the papers and speeches of the “relativizing” Marxist Yugoslavs—quite apart 
from any reference to the subject of Czechoslovakia. 

The philosophical affinity of the views of Soviet “subjectivists” on dialectics 
with Marxist “relativism” is undeniable, and their presence at the congress might 
have made the position of the orthodox less secure. As it was, only P. V. Kopnin, 





* Tt is reported that at the press conference held in the afternoon of the same day, which the present 
writer was unable to attend, Konstantinov, now head of the Department of Social Sciences of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, was subjected to such sharp criticam on the various failings of the 
Soviet delegation that he left the conference in a fury. It is an odd fact that neither Konstantinov nor 
his chief critic at the press conference spoke at the congress itself. 
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a devotee of subjective dialectics in the past, be it noted, allowed himself the 
liberty of adopting a “line” bringing him philosophically fairly close to an 
important Western school, i.e., that of moderate logical positivism, represented 
by Sir Karl Popper. At all the plenary sessions and all the principal colloquia 
where political issues could be raised, it was, with one solitary exception, the 
orthodox who had the say and said it in an uncompromising manner: “Approach 
us if you will, but we will not take a single step in your direction.” The solitary 
exception was the sixth colloquium, that devoted to cybernetics and technology, 
where Soviet orthodoxy, represented by a single philosopher, the sociologist 
A. Zvorykin, took a back seat. As already stated, Soviet cyberneticians were 
absent, but delegates from Poland, Rumania, Hungary and even Eastern 
Germany were present in force, and they all—to say nothing of the Yugoslavs 
and Czechoslovaks—not only spoke substantially the same language as their 
bourgeois colleagues but also expressed the same fundamental thoughts. 

There was a dividing line, but it did not run along the politico-philosophical 
watershed. A number of Communists as well as non-Communists expressed 
fears (incidentally expressed in his day by the late Norbert Wiener, the “father 
of cybernetics”) regarding the possibility of over-organization and finally auto- 
matization of human life. It is true that some East German delegates asserted 
that this danger existed only in capitalist societies; but it was clear to all those 
present that the speakers themselves did not expect the assertion to be taken 
seriously. 


The great majority of speakers—again Communist as well as non-Communist 
—considered such fears unjustified, and, on the contrary, maintained that the 
full cyberneticization of society, if not exactly promising a “radiant future,” was 
the only way to master the growing chaos of technological advance. 


It must be said that the slogan, “Either cybernetics must master technology 
or technology will destroy us,” put out by “philosophers of technology,” proved 
very popular at the colloquium; but here again an opportunity was missed to 
score a hit against approved Marxism-Leninism, whose exponents for the last 
three or four years have been exploiting the prestige of cybernetics ideologically 
by representing Marx as the originator of the idea of a “society organized on 
strictly scientific lines” (at least one East German philosopher actually called 
him “the first cybernetician”) and Lenin as the thinker and statesman who 
developed this idea and put it into practice. The point was made at the colloquium, 
and no Western scientist or philosopher rose to point out that if any Bolshevik 
deserved fame in this respect it was not Lenin but his political rival and philo- 
sophical enemy A. A. Bogdanov. What is more, Bogdanov differed from Marx 
on many fundamental points of sociology as well as philosophy, although he 
continued to call himself a Marxist. Certain points are, of course, common to 
both, but they happen not to be “typically Marzist”—e.g., that for every level 
of technological development there is an optimum socio-economic structure—an 
idea developed by Comte, if not earlier. Bogdanov, at any rate, rejected in toto 
“objective dialectics,” which forms the foundation of Marx’s own “scientific 
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socialism,” as, for example, the teaching of the impossibility of achieving progress 
without a violent destruction of capitalism. In this important respect, Bogdanov 
was, therefore, a typical revisionist, and there are many indications that his ideas 
inspired many reformist economists in the USSR and in Soviet-bloc countries 
who have seized on cybernetics as the only means of saving these countries’ 
economies from chaos. 


When talking of revisionism, however, we should be careful to distinguish 
between two different kinds. In the West, the term usually stands to denote the 
liberalizing, humanitarian movement, embodying full respect for the individual 
and closely allied to trade unionism, the foundations of which in Germany were 
laid by “the father of revisionism,” Eduard Bernstein. Bernstein’s ideas seem to 
have affected the Yugoslavs, and probably also the Czechs. Unfortunately, 
however, there was no trace of such ideas in the addresses and papers of Polish 
and East German cyberneticians at the congress, or in those of Soviet cyber- 
neticians at the numerous conferences held on the socio-economic significance 
of cybernetics. They may be revisionists insofar as they are inspired by Bogdanov; 
theirs, however, is the kind of revisionism which goes one better—or worse— 
than orthodox Marxism in furthering the interests if the “collective.” Marx 
maintained that the individual would flourish in a socialist society; Bogdanov 
visualized a future in which the individual would be altogether dissolved in a 
technological, cybernetical society. 


Appendix 


Below we append a list of the principal and some of the more interesting sub- 
sidiary papers and contributions to discussions submitted at the plenary sessions 
and colloquia of the Congress by philosophers from the Soviet Union and other 
countries of the Communist bloc, on the basis of the two-volume record of proceedings 
published before the Congress. (Principal papers are indicated by an asterisk, subsidiary 
papers by two asterisks.) 


Plenary Session I: Spirit, World and History 
**N. Gogoneata (Rumania), “Reflections on the Specific Nature of Determinism in History’ 


Plenary Session Il: Freedom: Responsibility and Decision 


**R. Ingarden (Poland), “Ontıc Foundations of Responsibility” 
K. Zweiling (Eastern Germany), “Freedom: Responsibility and Decision” 


Plenary Session Ill: Language: Semantics and Hermeneutics 
*P, V. Kopnin (USSR), “The Analysis of Language as a Logico-Epistemological Problem” 


*A. Schaff (Poland), “Language, Thought, Action” 
**P, Materna (Czechoslovakia), “The Semantics of ‘Problem-Expressions’” 


Plenary Session IV: Philosophy and Ideology 
*V. M. Mshvenieradze (USSR), “Ideology and Philosophy” 
*G. Mende (Eastern Germany), “Philosophy and Ideology” 
**], Galecki (Poland), “Unity and Conflict Between Philosophy and Ideology” 
N. Bellu (Rumania), “The Future Direction of Philosophy” 
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Plenary Session V: Philosophy and Natural Science 
*A. V. Ambartsumyan (USSR), “Contemporary Natural Science and Philosophy” 
**H, Horz (Eastern Germany), “On the Relation Between Marxist Philosophy and Natural Science” 
E. Ancutza (Rumania), “On the Relation Between Logic and Natural Science” 


Colloquium |: Marx and Contemporary Philosophy 
*T, I. Owerman (USSR), “Hegel, Marx and the Present” 
*H, S, Batishchev (USSR), “Primary and Secondary Figures of Estrangement According to Marx” 
*M. B. Mitin (USSR), “The Marxist Philosophy of Real Humanism and its Significance in Our 
Time” 
*G, Stiehler (Eastern Germany), “On the Concept of Individuality in Hegel and Marx” 
J. Srovnal (Czechoslovakia), “On the Concept of Structure in Marxist Philosophy” 
P. Vranicki (Yugoslavia), “The Necessity of Different Variants in Marxist Philosophy” 
J. Zeleny (Czechoslovakia), “Marx and Tradition” 


- Colloquium I: 
Brentano, Philosophical Psychology and the Phenomenological Movement 
*J, Patocka (Czechoslovakia), “Criticism of Psychological Objectivism and the Problem of 
Phenomenological Psychology in Sartre and Merleau-Ponty” 


Colloquium Ill: Wittgenstein, the "Vienna Circle” and Analytical Philosophy 
*B, Wolniewicz (Poland), “A Difference Between Russell’s and Wittgenstein’s Logical Atomism” 


Colloquium IV: Deontic Logic and its Importance for Ethics and Law 
*O. Weinberger (Czechoslovakia), “Normative Logic and the Theory of Law” 


Colloquium V: 
The Meaning of Synthesis in Integrative Thinking with Regard to Holistic Structures 
**A, S. Bogomolov (USSR), “On the Solution of Contradictions as a Mode of Building Concepts” 
**], Hrusovsky (Czechoslovakia), “Immanent Laws of Structuration” 


Colloquium VI: Cybernetics and the Philosophy of Technical Science 
*J. Zielentewski (Poland), “Why ‘Cybernetics and the Philosophy of Technical Science’ Only? 
Some Comments” 
*H. Greniewskı (Poland), “The Fundamental Concepts of Cybernetics” 
**A, Zvorykin (USSR), “Technology and the Laws of its Development” 
Z. Kleyff (Poland), “Science, Technology and Economics and Integral Parts of Production 
Processes” 
T. Kotarbinski (Poland), “Active Attitude and Apparent Passivity” 
L. Tondl (Czechoslovakia), “The Janus of Technical Science” 


Colloquium VII: Time 
None 


Colloquium Vill: The Nature of Man and the Problem of Peace 
**D, Pavlov (Bulgaria): “Teilhard de Chardin, the Nature of Man and the Problem of Peace” 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


The December Session of the Supreme Soviet 


Reverting to its normal schedule, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR convened 
in December 1968 to hear and apptove, inter alia, the plan and the budget for 
1969.1 As in 1967, Soviet news media laid especial emphasis upon the preparatory 
work done during the preceding six weeks by the special commissions in review- 
ing and amending the draft of the plan and the budget. This was apparently 
intended to counter any domestic or foreign allegations that the Supreme Soviet’s 
functions are confined to “rubberstamping.” 

Understandably, the initial reaction of the West to the speeches by the Min- 
ister of Finance and the Chairman of the State Planning Committee (Gosplan) 
was based on the first superficial reports of Western correspondents and agencies 
in Moscow, which, in their turn, relied almost wholly upon the handouts of 
TASS and Radio Moscow. This is a pity, for the Soviet summaries, predictably, 
stressed certain aspects of the speeches and disregarded others, with the result 
that the average Western reader was told only what the Soviet authorities wanted 
him to know. Even with the publication of the speeches of Baibakov and Gar- 
buzov, many lacunae remain in our knowledge of the USSR’s economic per- 
formance during 1968, such as a detailed breakdown of investment, the growth 
rates of most industrial sectors, the actual shortfall in industrial labor productiv- 
ity, the total extent of urban housing completed, and the rise in savings deposits. 
We are also left in the dark over many essential details of the plan and budget for 
1969. Furthermore; the Western analyst is at present less well informed on many 
important Soviet data than during Khrushchev’s latter years: for instance, no 
detailed complete breakdown of investment outlays was released for a long time 
after the publication of the Soviet economic yearbook for 1965. Nevertheless, 
from the data available it is possible to draw the following general picture. 

The target set by the Eighth Five-Year Plan (1966-70) for gross industrial 
output—a growth of 53 percent by 1970 over the level for 1965—will just be 
attained if a spurt of 9.3 percent can be made in the last year of the plan. It is 
now clear, however, that the growth targets for almost all the principal industrial 
products, such as electricity, gas, coal, steel, mineral fertilizers, plastics, motor 
vehicles, tractors, agricultural machinery and cement, will not be met. If we 
assume that the original five-year plan was consistent within itself and that any 
above-plan growth in the production of consumer durables and soft foods will 
catry little weight in the overall performance, then we must conclude that these 
shortfalls mean that undisclosed defense-related production has been stepped up 
sharply beyond the original goals. 





1 Pravda, December 11—13, 1968 
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Material inputs into agriculture have been pruned, and will not reach the 
levels promised at the Central Committee meeting of March 1965 and confirmed 
at the T'wenty-Third Party Congress. Livestock-breeding suffered an unexpected 
setback in 1968, meat production growing by less than one percent. It is now 
evident that the target of 25 percent in the rise of average annual output of agri- 
culture over the 1961-65 level will not be reached. 


The overt defense vote in 1969 is to grow by 6 percent, while the total budget- 
ary expenditure is to rise by only 3 percent: contrary to the impression spread 
by TASS and by most of the Western press, the overt defense vote is to rise 
from 12.9 percent of the actual budgetary expenditure in 1968 to 13.2 percent of 
the planned budgetary expenditure for 1969. 


Despite these shortfalls in industry and agriculture and the increase in ex- 
penditure on defense, the promised increase in cash earnings for workers, 
employees and collective farmers, in transfer payments and hence in real income 
per capita have been overfulfilled, and the levels planned for 1970 should be 
reached and surpassed in 1969. It would appear that the increase in disposable 
incomes has still not been matched by a growth in retail trade and consumer 
services (i.e., state and cooperative trade, including public catering), so that the 
inflationary pressures of recent years will continue and may even be intensified. 


* 


Soviet economic development during the current decade, even as presented 
by official Soviet data, has shown considerable fluctuation, in part, at least, due 
to the erratic performance of agriculture. (Factors influencing the growth of 
gross industrial output must be the subject of another study.) Now that the 
targets laid down for 1969 have been published, we can, if we adopt the reasonable 
assumption that these targets will be met, work out the increases that will be 
needed in 1970 if those laid down for the period of the Eighth Five-Year Plan 
as a whole are to be achieved—namely, increases of 39 percent in the national 
income and 53 percent in gross industrial output over the 1965 leveland 25 
percent in gross agricultural output over the yearly average for the period of 
the preceding plan (1961-65), as a result of which the average annual national 
income is to rise from 66,300 million to 82,900 million rubles (1967 prices). The 
growth laid down for national income relates to the national income utilized, 
whereas the annual increases listed below (see the table on the next page) refer to 
the national income produced, but any discrepancy is believed to be marginal. 


Given a reasonable harvest in 1969, the target of 9.3 percent implied for the 
growth of industry in 1970 looks, so to speak, taut but realizable. Already, the 
ptopagandists are laying the foundations for a big spurt at the end of the five- 
year plan period. The wide-scale campaign of recent months to fulfill the tasks 
laid down in the plan by November 7, 1970, has now been overtaken in several 
plants by a “spontaneous initiative from below” to complete these tasks by 
Lenin’s birthday anniversary on April 22 of that year, and photographs in 
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Soviet Economic Expansion, 1961—70 
(Annual Increases in Percentages) 


National Income Gross Industrial Gros Agniculrural 
(Producen) Production P, oduction 
LOGE. Beeren 6.8 9.1 3.0 
L962: a ne Mo Seah ehe 5.7 9.7 1.2 
II ne en Oh eae ates 41 8.1 —7.5 
1964S ent E ei EGN 9,3 7.3 14.4 
ee Slawen. nen 7.2 8.7 2.0 
1966... a een AN 7.5 8.7 10.0 
N96) ee 6.7 10.0 1.0 
1968 (Provisional) 0.0.2... cee eee eee ees 7.2 8.3 2.8 
1969 (Planned) eso roten oo cee e eee eee eres 6.5 13 6.1 
1970 (Needed to Fulfill the Five-Year Plan) ... 6.1 9.3 11.4 


SOURCES: Data derived from Narodnoye Aboxpatstre SSSR s 1965 godu Statistechesky yexbegodaik (The National Economy of the 
USSR ın 1965. A Stau ucal Yearbook), Moscow, 1966, pp. 260 and 589, Re , i orh » 1967 godu Aa stalıssıcheshy shormk (The 
USSR in Figures in 1967, A Concise Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1968, p 50, Presde, December 11, 1968 


Ekonomicheskaya gazeta and the central daily press suggest that honest toilers 
have welcomed this initiative with their customary moon-faced and guileless joy. 


The agricultural target, on the other hand, is well out of reach. With average- 
to-good weather, the increase of 6.1 percent planned for 1969 may be achieved, 
but a spurt of the order of 11.4 percent, as that needed in 1970, can be made only 
after a particularly bad year, as in 1964 and 1966. For the five-year period, an 
average annual increase of 22—23 percent appears feasible. Although this would 
fall below the target, it would still represent a considerable achievement, especially 
in view of the cutbacks in planned inputs. However, any shortfall in output here 
will inevitably worsen the already weak position of the agricultural lobby in the 
struggle for allocation of resources during the seventies. 


» It can, and probably will, be argued by the lobby’s opponents that since the 
agricultural sector, with its dismal capital-output ratio, is impeding overall 
economic growth and as the USSR has now achieved virtual autarky in all basic 
foodstuffs and an adequate calorific consumption level for its population, state 
investments in this lagging sector should be leveled off or even reduced. This 
argument ignores the fact that the quality of the average Soviet citizen’s diet is 
still far below that in the USA and in Western Europe, especially with regard to 
animal protein and protective foods; but then the quality of meat, vegetables and 
fruit does not show up in growth statistics. A pointer to the existence of such a 
school of thought advocating “full kbozraschet” for agriculture was the recent 
publication of an article implying that the private agricultural sector may become 
a permanent feature even under full Communism.? On the other hand, it would 
be politically so hazardous to raise the retail prices of basic foodstuffs that the 
present massive support for agricultural prices will probably remain, and may 
well exceed 10,000 million rubles a year by the end of this decade. 





2 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1968, No. 11, pp. 52—63. 
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The following table gives the figures for the total output of some principal 
industrial products in 1967, the available provisional or planned figures for 1968, 
the planned totals for 1969 and the Eighth Five-Year Plan targets for 1970 
(incorporating the latest known revisions). The original plan targets for 1970 
were expressed as ranges; in each case, the lower figure is given here. For tbe 
sake of comparison and to show how the two main competitors are progressing 
in the “great economic race,” US production data, mostly for 1967, have been 
juxtaposed. 


Annual Output of Selected Industrial Products in the USSR 
(Actual or Planned, 1967—70) and the USA (1967) 
(To the Nearest Whole Unit) 





USSR: = Usa— 
1967 19681 19698 1970? 1967 
Electricity (Thousand Million Kuowatt-Hours).. 588 640 687 8003 1,384 
Od (Million Tons)........ 66 zereeene Se 288 309 327 345 435 
Gas (Thousand Million Cubic Meters). ....... 159 170 186 2154 514 
Coal (Million Tons) ..... 2. “ee. cece eee eee 595 600 595 665 511 
Iron (Million Tons)....... a een 75 — — 94 78 
Steel (Million Tons) . ............. ee 0102 107 113 124 118 
Plastics (Thousand Tons) ....... ureersren 1,114 1,312? c1,500 1,8005 5,6808 
Chemical Fibers (Thousand Tons) ............ 511 5502 — 7007 1,700 
Mineral Fertilizer (Million Tons) ............. 40 43 47 62 62 
Cement (Million Tons) ... .. saerssssseree 85 88 92 100 67 
Motor Vehicles (Thousands) ... . ..... 2.729 805% 847 1,360 10,3308 
Passenger Cars (Thousands) ......... ... 251 — 344 6008 8,5988 
Tractors (Thousands) .... . zeeseeeeeneenen 405 421 449 / 600 3318 
Cotton Fabrics (Million Square Meters) ....... 5,916 8,500? — 9,0009 8,400 
1 Provision 
3 Planned figures 


® Revised target, onpanally 830,000 mulon kilowatt-hours 
* Revised target, originally 225,000 million cubic meters 

5 Revised target, orginally 2,200,000 tons. 

© Data for 1966. 

? Revised target, originally 780,000 tons 

® Revised target, originally 700,000 passenger cars 

® Revised target, originally 9,500 mullion square meters 

— Data not available. 


SOURCES For the USSR ın 1967, Narodwoyce Aboxyarstre SSSR p 1967 godu Statisitcheshy yexbegodaik (The National I.conomy of the 
USSR ın 1967 A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1968, pp 192—99 and 290, for planned figures for 1968, Prarda, October 11, 1967, for 
planned figures for 1969 and provisional figures for 1968, seed , December 11, 1968, TASS, December 11, 19, 24 and 30, 1968, for the 
onginal five-year plan targets for 1970, Presde, February 20 and April 10, 1966; for the revised five-year plan targets for clectricity, gas, 
plastics and chemical fibers, Planoreye kboxpersive, 1967, No 12, pp 12and 13, for passenger cars, Ze ralew, 1968, No 6, p 6, and for cotton 
fabrica, Radio Moscow, September 24, 1968, 20 00 GMT For the USA ın 1967, see SSSR v Zrıfrakb 9 1967 godu Kratky statisticheshy sbonak 
(The USSR ın Figures in 1967. A Concise Staustical Compilation), Moscow, 1968, pp 34—37, UN Statistical Yearbook 1967, New York, 
1968, pp 281 and 312 


Even after allowing for the projected rapid expansion of mineral fertilizer and 
passenger car production capacity, it is quite evident from the foregoing table 
that the original and even the revised five-year plan targets will not be met in 
respect of electricity, gas, coal, steel, plastics, chemical fibers, mineral fertilizer, 
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cement, motor vehicles or tractors. How, then, is it possible that overall industrial 
expansion appears to be progressing almost according to schedule? A similar 
intriguing discrepancy was to be observed in the fulfillment of the Seven-Year 
Plan, when the index of gross industrial output registered a rise of 84 percent 
over the period while the planned increase was only 80 percent, and yet more 
than two-thirds of the targets announced for industrial products were not met. 
If the plans, as announced, were consistent within themselves, the most plausible 
explanation would appear to be that the production of defense-related items, 
for which statistics are not disclosed, was stepped up considerably beyond the 
original goals. Another indication of a switch in priorities within the economy 
is the fact that although the revised target of 303,200 million rubles (in 1955 
» prices) for total investment under the five-year plan will clearly be surpassed, 
state productive investment in agriculture will probably be at least 8,000 million 
rubles short of its original goal, and Baibakov pointedly warned his audience 
that capital investment in 1969 would be cut for a range of unspecified industries. 


The most striking feature of the 1968 plan, announced in October 1967, was 
the provision for an increase in consumer goods production that was higher 
than that planned for producer goods. Such a reversal of the customary priority 
was not without precedent: it was planned—although not realized—for the 
Second Five-Year Plan, and was actually achieved shortly after the war. The 
explanation for the reappearance of such a welcome trend in the plan for 1968 was 
that disposable monetary incomes had been growing faster than retail trade 
turnover. Similarly, the plan for 1969 lays down an increase for Group A of 
7.2 percent and for Group B of 7.5 percent. The feasibility of the higher target 
for Group B appears doubtful, however, in the light of the fact that the growth 
targets for the light and food industries this year are 7.5 and 5 percent respectively. 


Baibakov indirectly confirmed that series production of the Soviet Fiat has 
been postponed until 1970, but in partial consolation to aspiring family motorists 
he disclosed that new models of the “Volga,” “Moskvich” and “Zaporozhets” 
will make their debut during 1969. Investment in the automobile industry is to 
be nearly doubled this year. Some idea of the scale of secondary investment 
required was given in an article which estimated that for every million rubles 
directly invested in the automobile industry some 7,800,000 rubles would be 
needed for secondary investment. 


* 


When Kosygin outlined the new system of economic planning, management 
and incentives to the Central Committee in September 1965, he forecast that the 
whole of industry would be transferred to the new methods within the three 
years 1966-68. The transfer of a few remaining low-profit enterprises was later 
put back until early 1969,4 and it now seems that the transfer may not be com- 





3 Pravda, June 1, 1968. 
a Planovoye khozyaisivo, 1968, No. 1, p. 3. 
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© pleted until even later.. Baibakov reported that more than 26,000 enterprises 
were working under the new system, accounting for nearly 75 percent of the 
country’s industrial output and 80 percent of industrial profits. Since there are 
believed to be altogether some 45,000 industrial enterprises in the USSR, Baiba- 
kov’s figures confirm that the enterprises converted were larger and more 
profitable than the average. 


One reason for these delays is the inertia, if not stubborn resistance, of the 
entrenched bureaucracy. Another reason is probably to be found in the conditions 
attendant upon the establishment of material incentive funds. In order to establish 
incentive funds equivalent to 8-9 percent of their wage funds (evidently an 
acceptable level for such premia), the first 704 enterptises had to aim at achieving 
additional profits at an average level of 3.6 percent, whereas for enterprises trans- 
ferred in 1967 this level was set at 6.2-percent and for those scheduled for con- 
version in 1968 it was set at 9-10 percent, the scale of the incentive funds re- 
maining the same.® Since many, if not most,.of the enterprises scheduled for 
conversion in 1968 were of only average profitability or less, the goal of 9-10 per- 
cent may well have proved too high a hurdle. ° 


In official Soviet circles, it has been fashionable to claim that the new system 
has considerably improved efficiency and rates of expansion. The recent decline in 
productivity and growth of output as the bulk of industry has been converted 
to the new system would, however, appear to belie this view, although the fact 
that gross output has risen by nearly 30 percent during the period 1966-68 while 
the value of fixed and working capital has increased by 28 percent does indicate 
a modest improvement in the ratio between capital and output. 

The share of profits retained by enterprises is to rise by 46.1 percent in 1969, 
and should amount to 28,800 million rubles. Allocations to enterprises’ “eco- 
nomic stimulation” funds—i.e., the production development fund, the material 
incentives fund and the social-cultural and housing fund—are to total 6,800 
million rubles, which amounts to a tise of 29.3 percent over the level in 1968. 
Amortization deductions paid into the production development fund are to rise 
` from 1,600 million rubles in 1968 to 2,500 million rubles in 1969. As a measure 
of the delay in implementing the reforms, it may be recalled that Kosygin origin- 
ally predicted that amortization deductions would amount to 2,700 million rubles 
a year by 1967.8 


* 


When, during the October Revolution anniversary ceremonies, Mazurov spoke 
of a gross agricultural product for 1968 to the value of 80, 000 million rubles—thus 
indicating a rise of only 2.8 percent over 1967—, it was thought that he was 
perhaps citing the nearest round number. Most observers expected a better 





5 Ibid., p. 6. 
€ Pravda, September 28, 1965. 
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overall expansion of the order of 5-6 percent, which would have fallen short of 
the ambitious target of 7.6 percent but would have sufficed to keep the five-year 
plan target within reach. The grain harvest turned out to be (as we had forecast 
elsewhere) just over 165 million tons, or 12 percent more than in 1967. What upset 
the forecasters was a setback in the output of meat and animal products: meat pro- 
duction was reported to have risen by less than one percent; the increase in milk 
output was about half of that registered in 1966 and 1967, while no figures at all 
were given for eggs. Despite this slow-down, state purchases of meat and milk 
in 1968 are expected to exceed the levels planned for 1970. 


Until further data are released, it would be premature to attribute the blame 
entirely to the recent leveling off of cattle inventories and the sharp decline in 
pig numbers, since these have been appreciably offset by a rise in animal produc- 
tivity. The promised release in 1969 of an additional two million tons of feed 
gtains from the state reserves will certainly help, but further price increases—and 
hence an even larger price support bill—may be necessary to restore a healthy 
growth to the livestock industry. 


Even if the material inputs into agriculture planned for 1969 are fully met, 
the announced levels of state productive investment and the promised deliveries 
of farm machinery for the period 1966—70 cannot now be achieved. Baibakov 
disclosed that state centralized productive investment in agriculture in 1969 would 
amount to 6,880 million rubles. The corresponding figure for 1968, he said, was 
5,800 million rubles, and this does not tally with the total of 5,500 million rubles 
implied by Brezhnev for both centralized and decentralized state productive 
investment in agriculture, but this is not the first time that official Soviet spokes- 
men have fogged up this sensitive issue. We may expect further confusion as 
speakers mix 1955 and 1967 prices at will. Yet, whatever figures are used for 
1968 and 1969, state productive investment in agriculture during the period 
1966—70 is expected to fall at least 8,000 million rubles short of the original goal 
of 41,000 million rubles. 


The quantities of machinery, in physical terms, delivered to agriculture 
are less ambiguous. The halting progress made in this sphere is evidenced by the 
following table: 


Supplies of Machinery to Agriculture (Actual or Planned, 1966—70) 


Tractors Trucks Combine Harvesters 
1966 na er 276,000 106,000 86,000 
ADOT ooh corsage E nen wht hacen di 287,000 108,000 96,000 
1968... Goer detainees tapi Looe eas 308,000* 165,000* — 
1969 (Planned) .....ssesssanesrsenses 306,000 155,000 100,000 -+ 
1966—70 (Planned Total) .......... -» 1,790,000 1,100,000 550,000 


* Planned figure 
— Data not available 


SOURCES: Prarda, March 27, 1965, and December 11, 1968, SSSR r infrakb r 1967 godu Kratky statisitcheshy sborark (The USSR 
tn Figures in 1967. A Concise Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1968, p 90, Zikowemıka selskogo kboxyaisira, 1967, No 12,p 8 
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For 1970, deliveries of mineral fertilizer were originally scheduled to total 
52 million tons. The target for 1969 has been set at 38,500,000 tons, and almost 
13 million tons of new fertilizer capacity is planned, so that here the shortfall 
may not be so great. By the end of 1969, on the other hand, less than half of the 
levels laid down in the Eighth Five-Year Plan for irrigation and drainage will 
have been met. 


In contrast to the program of material inputs into agriculture, the promised 
increases in incentives for collective farmers, at least, should be comfortably 
overfulfilled. In the first three years of the five-year plan, their earnings in cash 
and kind from the public sector are claimed to have already risen by some 30 per- 
cent, so that the further rise of 7.5 percent planned for 1969 should push their 
earnings increases beyond the 38 percent planned for 1970. 


When speaking of the tasks of the country’s agriculture for 1969, Baibakov 
at first announced that the planned state purchases would be on the stable levels 
laid down by the Central Committee in March 1965 with “certain corrections for 
individual areas and crops.” He then went on to state that to meet the country’s 
requirements in bread grain, meat products and milk, “additional purchases of 
these products are being considered on the basis of contractual agreements by 
the procurement organizations with collective and state farms.” This seems 
to lend support to recent complaints that “the essential difference between plan 
and above-plan contracts has become obscured,”’? and that farms are being 
pressed to adopt “planned” above-plan commitments.® Such a trend would, 
of course, contradict the spirit of those provisions in the reforms of March 1965 
which stipulated stable and unalterable basic state purchase targets. 


As the following table shows, the average Soviet consumer did very well in 
1968, increases in average earnings, social payments and per capita real incomes 
being well above the average annual rate planned for 1966—70. The exceptionally 
large increase in earnings was primarily attributable to the welfare measures 
announced in September 1967, which raised the basic minimum wage to 60 rubles 
a month and introduced regional wage differentials for service workers and long- 
service payments for all workers in remote, inclement regions. Personal disposable 
monetary incomes were enhanced by a lowering of the qualifying age for collec- 
tive farmers’ pensions and by a reduction in rates of income tax on earnings 
between 61 and 80 rubles a month. 


The amount of urban and state farm housing to be built during the five-year 
plan was set at 480 million square meters, and this appears to be the only target 





? Ibid., December 8, 1967. 
8 Selrkaya zbizn, December 27, 1967. 
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Annual Increases in Selected Welfare Indicators (Actual or Planned, 1966—70) 


(Percentages) 
1966 1967 19681 19692 1966-70? 

Average Earnings of Workers and Employees ........... 3.6 3.8 7.6 3.3 3.8 
Average Earnings of Collective Farmers (Public Sector) ... 16.0 6.0 6.5 7.5 6.5 
Social Payments’ en. el aan ae 79 77106 7.0 7.0 
Per Capita Real Incomes ...... 0.0... cece cece cee een eee 6.0 6.0 — 5.5 5.4 
Retail Trade Tornover 2.0.0... cc cece cece ccceeccccsecees 8.5 9.4 8.7 8.4 7.04 

1 Provisional 

2 Planned figures, 

? Planned annnal average. 


Annual Levels of Selected Welfare Indicators (Actual or Planned, 1966—70) 


(Corrent Prices) 
1966 1967 19681 19692 19709 
Average Monthly Earnings of Workers and Employees ... 99.2 103.0 112.7 116.4 115.0 
(Rubles) s 
Total Social Payments ....... 2... ccc eee eee eeeeeerees 455 49.0 542 580 581 
(Thousand Million Rubles) . 
Estimated Personal Disposable Monetary Incomes ....... 125,7 134.0 1460 1560 — 
(Thousand Million Rubles) 
Retail Trade Turnover ........ cece cance cece eee eeeees 113.0 123.5 133.0 143.0 150.0 
(Thousand Million Rubles) 
New Housing Completed 0.0.0.0... ccc cece eee eens eeeee 102.1 103.1 106.0 1210 — 
(Million Square Meters) 
Urban Housing: nes een degree 81.8 832 — — —? 
(Million Square Meters) 
1 Provisional 
2 Planned figures 


3 The total area of urban and state farm housing planned for the period 1966—70 1s 480 milhon square meters 
SOURCES SSSR ø tsfrakb o 1967 godu Kratky statistscheshy sbormk (The USSR ın Figures in 1967 A Conctse Statistical Compuation), 


Moscow, 1968, passw , Pravda, February 20, 1966, 10, 1966, and December 11, 1968, Joint Economic Committee of the US Congress 
Somat Economic Perfermence 1966—67, Washington, 1968, p 95. 


of major importance in the sphere of welfare that will not be met. However, the 
Central Statistical Authority has managed to obscure this failure by adding new 
housing on collective farms to the total. 


* 


It would be unwise to attempt a detailed analysis of state income and expendi- 
ture over the last few years, since the data available are incomplete and largely 
incomparable. In order to show the relative magnitudes in the principal categories, 
however, the table on the next page juxtaposes definitive figures for 1966 and 1967 
with provisional and planned figures for 1968 and planned figures for 1969. 


As was to be expected, the figure that hit the Western headlines was the overt 
allocation to defense for 1969. Now it is generally accepted that this allocation 
covers between 30 and 50 percent of the total expenditure on defense, including 
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Budgetary Income and Expenditure (Actual or Planned, 1966—69) 





(Thousand Million Current Rubles) 
1966 1967 39681 19697 
‘Total Income: iv ccs retu eere iaa Ent 106.3 117.2 130.2 134.1 
Income from 
Turnover Tax sn. an een 39.3 40.1 40.8 42.9 
Deductions from Profits ......2. cece ee eee 35.7 41.8 48.2 48.0 
Income: Tax... ae 8.4 9.3 c10.8 11.5 
Social Security Contributions, Income Tax on 2S ai 29.9 30.6 
Collective Farms, Cooperatives, etc. ...... 
Total Expenditure 2.0.0.0... cc cece sect erences seo 105.6 115.2 129.3 133.9 
Expenditure on ' 
The Economy ......e2rseseesereenennnnune 45.2 52.8 58.4 58.3 
Industry and Construction .............-- 22.4 21.92 23.93 — 
Agriculture and Procurements .......... +» 6.5 6.32 9.03 — 
Social-Cultural Measures .. 2. cece eee corse 40.8 43,5 48.7 51.0 
Science! nennen een 6.8 1.22 7.93 9.0 
Defense: an nn neck? 13.4 14.5 16.7 17.7 
Administration «2.2220 e seen co ee re 1.4 1.5 1.6 1.6 
Expenditure Not Accounted for . 2... serrare 4.8 2.9 3.65 5.3 
1 Provisional 
3 Planned figures 


? Categories incomparable with other years 

* Brom all sources (1 e , including expenditure from other sources as well as the budget) 
5 Discrepancy largely due to rounding 

— Data sot available 


SOURCES: Naredweye Abssyarsire SSSR v 1967 gody Statistscheshy yexbegoduh (The National Economy of the USSR in 1967 A 
Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1968, p 886, Prenda, October 11 and 13, 1967, and December 11, 1968, TASS, December 13, 1968 


the cost of maintaining personnel (pay and subsistence), purchasing equipment 
and constructing plant, but (it is believed) excluding that of research and develop- 
ment (including defense-related space and nuclear research), stockpiling and 
civil defense. The overt allocation serves primarily as a signal of policy. It does 
not necessarily vary in proportion to fluctuations in the total defense expenditure, 
and so may fall when the total rises, and vice versa. In 1965, for example, it was 
reduced—a signal from the new Soviet leaders—by 500 million rubles, while the 
residue of expenditure not accounted for rose to 12,300 million rubles.® In partial 
confirmation of this, it may be recalled that heavy expenditure is reported to 
have been incurred that year in hardening Soviet IBM launching sites. Finally, 
apart from the possibility of charging various other headings with expenditure on 
defense, arbitrary price formation is capable of giving the “defense ruble” 
several times the weight of its civilian counterpart. 


If the main purpose of the overt allocation to defense is to give a political 
signal, then it is surely important to see that signal clearly. The total state expendi- 





? Gosudarsivenny byudabet SSSR. 1 byudzbeiy Soynanykh respubltk (The State Budget of the USSR and 
the Budgets of the Union Republics), Moscow, 1966, p. 22. 
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ture for 1968 was planned to be 123,600 million rubles, and the provisional figure 
for its realization, as given by Garbuzov, was 129,300 million rubles; conse- 
quently, the overt allocation to defense represented 13.4 percent of the planned 
but only 12,9 percent of the actual budgetary expenditure. The overt defense 
allocation for 1969 represents 13.2 percent of the total budgetary expenditure 
as planned. Other points worthy of note are the planned increase in the allocation 
from all sources to science to the level of nine thousand million rubles in 1969, 
and the level, at 5,300 million rubles, of the expenditure not accounted for this 
year. 


It may be pointed out that while, in the USSR as in most countries, provisional 
and final figures under the various subheadings of the budget may differ from the 
figures planned, expenditure on defense provides, in the Soviet budget, a notable 
exception. No matter what happens during the year in question, regardless of 
extra appropriations to cover unforeseen contingencies such as the invasions of 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia or the reequipment of the UAR armed forces, the 
proposed overt allocation to defense remains unchanged. 


Conclusion 


With the publication of some of the economic results for 1968 and of the plan 
and budget for 1969, the current priorities in the allocation of resources by the 
Soviet leaders become increasingly evident. Although many key data concerning 
the Eighth Five-Year Plan have never been disclosed, although the plan itself 
has not been approved and although Western analysts were but poorly served 
with Soviet vital statistics for a long time after the release of the statistical 
yearbook for 1965, enough is known about the original shape of the plan to 
detect the shifts in priorities that have occurred since its publication. 


It appears that additional resources have been allocated to defense-related 
industries, to current defense expenditure and to the satisfaction of consumers’ 
needs at the expense of civilian industrial investment and output and also of the 
country’s agriculture, which has once more reverted to its traditional role of 
residual claimant. Prospects for future economic growth are thereby adversely 
affected. Whether the generals will continue to be favored will depend to a large 
extent upon the defense policy of the Nixon administration, but in the light 
of cutbacks in civilian industrial production and in agriculture, a marked slowing 
down in the growth of welfare indicators is to be expected. 


Keith Bush 
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Military Affairs 


The Soviet Fleet in the Mediterranean 


On November 12 of last year, what was really the first Soviet reaction to 
Western disquietude over the build-up of a Soviet naval presence in the Medi- 
terranean came in the form of an article by I. Kolosov in Jzvestia entitled “Medi- 
terranean Problems” and one by Vice-Admiral N. Smirnov, from the Soviet 
Navy’s Staff Headquarters, in the Soviet Defense Ministry newspaper Krasnaya 
zvezda entitled “Soviet Ships in the Mediterranean.” On November 27, Pravda 
followed up with an article by V. Yermakov under the heading “The American 
Truncheon in the Mediterranean.” 


In tone and tenor, the three articles are identical. The point which they make 
is as follows. The Soviet ships entered the Mediterranean on the basis of the 
USSR’s sovereign right to use it. What is more, they were compelled to do so by 
the USA’s aggressive policy in the area, in particular the police activities of the 
Sixth Fleet. The situation had also been aggravated by “Israels aggression 
against the Arab countries.” The USSR, “as a Black Sea and hence a Mediter- 
ranean state,” was “closely associated with all problems concerning the interests 
of the peoples of this region of Europe, Africa and Asia.” At the same time, 
Soviet naval forces were in the Mediterranean “with the approval of, and in 
accordance with, the interests of the Arab states which were the victims of 
Israel’s aggression.” ! They were only a threat to “lovers of military adventures.” 
In particular, the Soviet naval presence in the Mediterranean was “preventing 
the US Sixth Fleet from carrying out with impunity the aggressive designs of the 
Pentagon and from lording it in the area in the same inceremonious fashion as 
previously.”? 

These authoritative press statements, in particular the fact that in all three 
articles the USSR is described as a Mediterranean power, leave no doubt as to the 
USSR’s intention to intervene actively and openly in the affairs of Mediterranean 
states. The Soviet fleet in the Mediterranean, from its appearance until the middle 
sixties purely defensive in character, is thus now becoming an instrument of 
Soviet aggressive diplomacy. It is certainly a more serious argument in inter- 
national politics than Khrushchev’s banging on the table with his shoe at the 
United Nations, which created such an impression on the Western world. 


x 


Ships of the Soviet Black Sea Fleet began to explore the Mediterranean some 
fifteen years ago. In May 1954, the cruiser “Admiral Nakhimov” and two 





1 Pravda, November 27, 1968. 
2 Krasnaya zvexda, November 12, 1968, 
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destroyers became the first ships of the fleet to leave their home waters after 
World War Il when they made a cruise up to the shores of the Adriatic, thereby 
opening a whole series of cruises to Albania and Yugoslavia. Further, in 1957 
the cruiser “Mikhail Kutuzov” made a lengthy voyage from the Black Sea to 
Leningrad and back. All these cruises provided the Soviet Navy with valuable 
information on navigating conditions in the Aegean and Adriatic and, what is 


. more important, enabled it to perfect the technique of negotiating the Bosporus 


and Dardanelles with their poor aids to navigation. As a result, in the summer of 
1966 Rear Admiral V.S. Sysoyev was able to write: “For us, passing through 
the straits has become an everyday affair.”’3 


In the opinion of Western naval observers, the formation of the Black Sea 
Fleet’s Mediterranean squadron began in 1964. The voyage to the Adriatic, with 
a stop in Yugoslavia, made by the “Mikhail Kutuzov” and two destroyers under 
the flag of Black Sea Fleet Commander Admiral S. Y. Chursin in June of that 


‚year was evidently associated with this development. According to Western 


sources, in 1964 the Mediterranean was entered by as many as fifteen Soviet naval 
vessels of various classes. In the next two years, the number of vessels and their 
radius of operation increased. In February 1965, the destroyer “Naporisty,” with 
Rear Admiral G. F. Stepanov on board, went from Sebastopol to Ethiopia on 
a “friendly visit.”4 In January 1966, it was announced that the destroyer ‘Pla- 
menny” had also visited Ethiopia under the flag of Rear Admiral V. S. Sysoyev,® 
First Deputy Commander of the Black Sea Fleet. It may be assumed that these 
official visits were in fact made for the purpose of introducing further ships into 
the Mediterranean and inspecting the squadron already in being there. In the 
spring of 1966, Soviet ships paid a “friendly visit” to Port Said,® and in August 
of that year a detachment of vessels under the flag of G. K. Chernobai, then the 
Black Sea Fleet’s Chief of Staff, sailed from Sebastopol to the UAR. This detach- 
ment consisted of the rocket-firing “Boiky,” the submarine chaser “Pantera,” 
two submarines, and the submarine tender “Magomet Gadzhiyev.”’ How long 
it was present in the Mediterranean is not known; scattered information on the 


` voyage, however, shows that the submarines, at least, did not return to Sebastopol, 


and the submarine tender remained in the Mediterranean for a considerable period. 
Again, it was reported in the Soviet press that in October 1966 the destroyer 
“Naporisty” had sailed from Sebastopol to Toulon under the flag of Captain 
(now Rear Admiral) S. S. Sokolan;$ only later did it transpire that Sokolan had 
in fact taken an entire detachment into the Mediterranean.? 





3 Morskoi sbornik, 1966, No. 7, p. 66. 
4 Krasnaya zvezda, February 3, 1965. 
5 Morskoi sbornik, 1966, No. 7, p. 18. 
€ Ibid., 1968, No. 6, p. 71. 
7 P, Bolgarı ef al., Chernomorsky flot : Istorichesky ocberk (The Black Sea Fleet: An Outline History), 
Moscow, 1967, p. 298. 
8 Morskoi sbornik, 1967, No. 2, p. 64. 
_ 8 Krasnaya zvezda, September 28, 1968. 
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In all, during the years 1965 and 1966 the strength of the Soviet naval squadron 
in the Mediterranean was brought up to about 25 vessels, according to Western 
sources.1° In the following year, which saw the third Arab-Israeli war, the 
squadron’s numerical increase as well as its activity reached a peak. In January, 
the destroyer “Gnevny” arrived in Ethiopia under the flag of Rear Admiral 
G. A. Gromov,!! evidently on the same kind of mission as the “Naporisty” and 
‘Plamenny” in 1965 and 1966 respectively. On July 10, i.e., a month after the 
cessation of Arab-Israeli hostilities, a squadron commanded by Rear Admiral 
I. N. Molodtsov arrived in the UAR.1* According to Western sources, one 
rocket-firing cruiser, one destroyer, one torpedo boat and five landing vessels 
artived in Port Said, and one rocket-firing cruiser, two submarines and one 
tender in Alexandria.13 The ships remained in port until September and then made 
for the open sea. Also in September, a division of auxiliary vessels under Com- 
mander Y. A. Kalinin passed from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean.144 


A more striking picture of the Soviet Navy’s activities in the Mediterranean 
in 1967 may be derived from information obtained from the Turkish Foreign 
Ministry, according to which 157 vessels passed from the Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean (47 before the Arab-Israeli war and 110 afterwards), but only 
91 returned. Of the 66 thus remaining, 21 were identified as mine layers and 
a further 21 as speedboats.!5 It may be assumed that some of these vessels were 
not incorporated in the Mediterranean squadron but were handed over to the 
UAR; the rocket-firing vessels which sank the Israeli torpedo boat “Elath,” for 
example, were Soviet-built. 


* 


As of the beginning of 1968, the squadron comprised as many as 45 vessels. 
Normally, the following were to be found cruising in the Mediterranean: 


a) a 19,000-ton cruiser of the “Sverdlov” or “Dzerzhinsky” type built in the 
early fifties. The first type has twelve 150-millimeter guns mounted in four 
turrets, twelve 100-millimeter and thirty-two 37-millimeter antiaircraft guns and 
200 mines, the second has one 150-millimeter-gun turret fewer and only half the 
number of 37-millimeter guns, but instead two antiaircraft rocket launchers. 
Both have a speed of 34 knots. The cruiser in the Mediterranean at the time of 
reference was the “Mikhail Kutuzov,” of the “Sverdlov” type. 


b) one or two rocket-firing cruisers of up to 5,200 tons built in the early 
sixties (in the West, vessels of this class are known as rocket-firing destroyers). 
Their armament consists of two quadruple medium-range sea-to-sea rocket 
launchers, two antiaircraft rocket launchers, four 75-millimeter antiaircraft guns, 





10 Archiv der Gegenwart, Siegler and Co. KG, Bonn—Vienna—Zurich, January 26, 1968. 
H Prapda, January 13, 1967. 

18 Krasnaya zvezda, July 14, 1967. 

13 „Archiv der Gegenwart, July 21, 1967. 

14 Kramaya zvezda, December 28, 1967. 

15 Archiv der Gegenwart, May 14, 1968. 
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and modern antisubmarine weapons. Their speed is 35 knots. At the time of 
reference, this class was represented by the “Grozny,” commanded up to the 
beginning of 1968 by Captain V. N. Borontov, and at the present time by Com- 
mander A. P. Ushakov. 


c) four (or fewer) modern destroyers of various types with a displacement of 
6,000 tons or less, known in the Soviet Navy as “rocket-carriers,” armed with 
two twin close-range sea-to-sea rocket launchers, two twin antiaircraft rocket 
launchers, four 57-millimeter antiaircraft guns, five or six antisubmarine torpedo 
tubes, antisubmarine rocket launchers and an antisubmarine helicopter. Their 
speed is 36-37 knots. At the time of reference, destroyers of these types in the 
Mediterranean were the “Gnevny,” under Commander A. Y. Timoshenko, 
and the “Boiky,” until recently under Commander G. V. Chuvashin. 


d) up to four 3,850-ton destroyers built in the fifties, armed with four 130- 
millimeter antiaircraft guns (in two turrets) and sixteen 47-millimeter ones, ten 
torpedo tubes, two triple bomb-throwers and eighty mines (on some of the 
destroyers, the number of torpedo tubes or antiaircraft guns has been reduced 
in favor of antisubmarine rocket launchers, antiaircraft rocket launchers or an 
antisubmarine helicopter). Their speed is 36 knots. Representatives at the time 
of reference were the already-mentioned “Naporisty” and “Plamenny.” 


e) up to 15 submarines, some of them nuclear. 


f) two or three submarine tenders of up to 10,000 tons, each with one 
helicopter. Besides the “Magomet Gadhiyev,” under Commander L. N. Potekhin, 
there are the “Viktor Kotelnikov” and the “Dmitry Galkin.” 


g) various other vessels, such as patrol, reconnaissance and rocket-fring 
boats, small landing boats carrying marines, and tankers. 


* 


The Soviet Mediterranean squadron continued to grow. In January 1968, a 
detachment under the flag of Commander of the Black Sea Fleet Admiral S. Y. 
Chursin arrived in the Mediterranean from Sebastopol and called at Yugoslav 
ports. That the cruise was one of inspection was underlined by the fact that 
Chursin was accompanied by the Fleet’s Military Council Member and the head 
of its Political Department, Rear Admiral I. S. Rudnev.16 Soviet information 
indicates that after the admirals returned to Sebastopol, three submarines and a 
tender from the detachment remained in the Mediterranean.!? In September of 
the same year, the first of two helicopter carriers built in Odessa, the “Moskva,” 
with a probable displacement of around 20,000 tons, arrived from the Black Sea 
accompanied by two destroyers. Such a vessel can carry up to 36 helicopters 
with marine landing troops.!8 Shortly afterwards, its sister-ship the “Leningrad” 





18 Morskoi sbornik, 1968, No. 4, p. 56. 
a Ibid, p. 61. 
18 Archiv der Gegemsart, September 22, 1968, 
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made its appearance. By the beginning of this year, the Soviet naval presence in 
the Mediterranean had reached 70 vessels.1® 


The squadron’s tactics are for ships to cruise continually and for prolonged 
periods in their assigned regions either in small detachments or independently 
(the latter is particularly true of submarines, tenders and reconnaissance boats). 
The name of the squadron commander remains unknown. The composition of 
the squadron is constantly changing, ships returning to the Black Sea on com- 
pletion of their mission and being replaced by others. 


Not all the Soviet submarines cruising in the Mediterranean, however, come 
from the Black Sea, a fact recorded by Western observers and also borne out by 
Soviet sources. In Krasnaya zvezda, for example, it was reported that a submarine 
commanded by Commander A. V. Akatov-known to be serving with the 
Northern Fleet?2°—had been in the Mediterranean on more than one occasion.?! 


It seems unlikely that ships from other fleets have been integrated in the 
Black Sea Fleet’s Mediterranean squadron. Most probably, they make separate 
cruises on the instructions of the Soviet Navy’s staff headquarters, merely being 
serviced by the squadron. Akatov’s submarine, for example, was serviced by 
the tender “Magomet Gadzhiyev.” It is reasonable to assume that only 
nuclear—or “strategic” as they are known in the West—submarines come to 
the Mediterranean from the other fleets; evidently the USSR has as yet no 
such vessels in the Black Sea. 


The squadron’s ships are frequently to be found in UAR ports, as we have 
seen, as well as in the Syrian port of Latakia. Its base, so to speak, is, however, 
in the opinion of Western observers the former French naval base at Mers-el- 
Kebir, in Algeria. It is here, at any rate, that vessels often come for urgent repairs 
and servicing.*? Last November 16, TASS denied Western press reports that 
Algeria was actually handing the base over to the Soviet Union.?* Even if the 
reports were wrong, which seems doubtful, this step would appear to be only 
a matter of time. Shortly after the denial, a detachment led by the cruiser “Mikhail 
Kutuzov” arrived in the port for a stay of several days.24 Also last November, 
a detachment commanded by Vice-Admiral B. F. Petrov and consisting of the 
rocket-firing cruiser “Grozny,” the rocket carrier ““Gnevny” and two submarines 
paid a visit to the port of Casablanca, on Morocco’s Atlantic coast. Information 
on this visit suggested that there would be further visits of Soviet naval vessels 
to Morocco.*® 

Service with the Soviet Mediterranean squadron is arduous. Crew members 
are reduced to a state of exhaustion by having to carry out repairs and servicing 





19 Munchner Merkur, January 10, 1969. 

30 Krasnaya zvezda, February 22, 1968. 

21 Ibid., December 27 and 28, 1967. 

22 Archiv der Gegenwart, January 26, 1968. . 

23 See, for example, Prasda, November 16, 1968. 
24 Ibrd., December 2, 1968. 

35 Krasnaya zvezda, November 22, 1968. 
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at sea on account of the lack of permanent bases in the area. Even during the brief, 
eagerly-awaited periods of shore leave, officers and men alike are not allowed to 
enjoy themselves as they please. They are let ashore only in groups, and permitted 
to do little more than cultural and historical sightseeing. *® 


Great care is taken to ensure that only experienced and, even more important, 
resourceful and exacting ofifcers serve with the squadron. To this end, replace- 
ments are sometimes made even at sea. Commanders who relax discipline are 
immediately relieved of their command, while those such as Commander 
G. V. Chuvashin, who refused to alter the course of his destroyer when it was 
approached from portside by a US destroyer, are promoted. ®? 


Although the Mediterranean squadron has been in existence for little more 
than three years, almost all admirals in the Soviet Black Sea Fleet concerned 
. with command and operational work have served with it, the intention evidently 
being to ensure that the squadron commander can always be replaced by a man 
familiar with the area. 


* 


At first glance, the present Soviet expansion in the Mediterranean would 
_ appear to be a continuation of Tsarist Russian naval policy, for ships of the Russian 
Imperial Navy were also present in the Mediterranean on a number of occa- 
sions. The question which has to be answered, however, is: What brought 
them there? 


The first Russian ships appeared in the Mediterranean during the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1768-74, when a squadron under Count Orlov was sent from Kronstadt 
to assist the Balkan peoples in their uprising against the Turks. In 1777, six 
frigates arrived from the Baltic to reinforce the Black Sea Fleet, but were forced 
to return when Turkey refused to let them through the Dardanelles and Bosporus. 
The next appearance of Russian ships in the Mediterranean was connected 
with the war of the second anti-French coalition (Britain, Russia, Turkey, 
Austria and Sicily) against Napoleon, when Russian and Turkish squadrons 
` under the joint command of Vice-Admiral Ushakov embarked on a campaign to 
free the occupied Ionian Islands which ended with the fall of the fortress of Corfu 
in February of the following year. Ushakov’s squadron then assisted the efforts 
of the Russo-Austrian forces in Italy, in particular helping to free the Kingdom 
of Naples. In 1800, the squadron returned to the Black Sea. Russian ships were 
also in the Mediterranean in 1805—7 in connection with the war against Napoleon, 
when squadrons from Kronstadt and the Black Sea under the command of Vice- 
Admiral Sinyavin fought against the Turkish fleet alongside a British squadron. 
Finally, in 1828-29 Russian ships were cruising in the Mediterranean in connec- 
tion with another Russo-Turkish war. 

Thus, ignoring the coalition wars against Napoleon, which were really 
nothing more than isolated episodes in Russian history, the presence of ships 





26 Ibid. 
27 Ibid., December 1, 1968. 
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of the Russian Imperial Navy in the Mediterranean resulted from the traditional 
struggle with Turkey for domination of the Black Sea and its shores and for the 
liberation from the Turkish yoke of the Balkan peoples linked with Russia by 
ties of blood, dynasty and religion. It was, in fact, this excessive preoccupation 
with Balkan problems (which was by no means always in the national interest) 
that was largely behind Russia’s efforts to gain possession of the Bosporus 
and Dardanelles. 


The present Soviet expansion into the Mediterranean is quite different in 
character, being focused not on the Balkans but on the Near East. Ever since the 
Mediterranean squadron’s formation, this movement has clearly been in favor of 
the Arabs and hostile to Israel. At the present time at least, its primary purpose 
would appear to be to maintain tension in the Near East by keeping the Arab- 
Israeli conflict on the boil. The presence of Soviet naval vessels in the Mediter- 
ranean and their visits to Arab ports are clearly designed to intimidate the Israelis 
on the one hand, and stimulate the Arabs’ lust for revenge on the other. The 
general object is no doubt to win the sympathies, or at least the loyalty, of the 
Moslem world, and to weaken the democratic anti-Communist front by rendering 
Israel’s adversaries moral, economic and military support. Indeed, wherever the 
impotence of their ideology is revealed, Communists resort to exploiting national 
and religious prejudices. 

This Machiavellian policy of the Soviet regime has no real precedent in the 
history of Tsarist Russia. It rather goes back to Stalin, who incidentally was 
responsible for the idea of turning the Soviet Navy into an instrument of inter- 
national policy. Seeing how the absence of a powerful navy drastically reduced 
the USSR’s opportunities of influencing the course of the Spanish Civil War, 
Stalin drew up an ambitious program for the construction of large battleships and 
cruisers. Its realization was delayed by the outbreak of hostilities in 1941, but 
as soon as the war was over, a start was made on completing the construction of 
old cruisers and building new ones. In 1946—47, Stalin divided the Baltic Fleet 
into the Fourth and Eighth Fleets and the Pacific Fleets into the Fifth and Seventh 
Fleets in order to give them greater maneuverability in their role as a world 
power factor. 


A final remark. In their hour of difficulty, Stalin cut aid to the Spanish Re- 
publicans to a minimum, and later completely abandoned them to their fate. 
Those who currently count on Soviet aid would do well to bear this in mind, 


Petr Kruzhin 
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REVIEWS 
The Periodical Press 


. Inthe USSR, a great number of political, economic, ethical and other develop- 
„ments become major issues merely because they run counter to Party theory. 
Significant in this respect is the title of an article by N. Sviridov in the last issue 
for 1968 of the Party’s theoretical mouthpiece Kommunist, namely, “Party Concern . 
for the Education of the Scientific and Technical Intelligentsia.” 


By the very nature of their work, intellectuals in the latter category have in 
the Soviet Union very much more creative freedom than their colleagues in 
‘ other fields. Writers and artists are bound by the ideological norms of socialist ' 
_ tealism, and are plagued by censors and Party criticism, while such humanists as 
_ philosophers and historians are possibly even more restricted by the corset of 
Marxism-Leninism. Not so ‘the “technicians,” who, moreover, occupy a key 
position inasmuch as nowadays a state’s importance | is largely determined by 
its technical level. Sviridov ‘observes: 


At present, 770,000 scientists are working in the country’s scientific and higher 
educational institutions. This is one-quarter of all the scientists in the world. The 
Soviet people is justifiably proud that the first socialist state in the world has brought 

_ forth a pleiad of outstanding scientists who have made a tremendous contribution 
to mankind’s scientific and technical progress (Kommunist, 1968, No. 18, page 36). 
y : f 


- . The author adds that scientific and technical development affects virtually all 
sectors of national life. After this, he gets down to the real problems: 


The fact that Soviet scientists and specialists in many branches of knowledge are 
in the vanguard of world science cannot fail to please us. At the same time, the Party 
and the people want to see in scientific workers not only the creators and organizers 
of scientific and technical progress but politically active champions of the Communist 


cause (page 37). 


Although Sviridov remarks by way of consolation that “an interest on the 
part of the intellectuals in studying Marxist-Leninist philosophy” is to be observed, 
‚he is forced to admit that the theoretical seminars organized by the propa- 
.ganda organs for the purpose of politicizing the country’s scientists are proving 

highly ineffective. He says, for example, that on occasions “strictly professional, 
production questions are examined at the theoretical seminars instead of cardinal 
problems of philosophy” (page 38). The author’s statements in fact reveal that 
the vast majority of Soviet technical intellectuals are completely indifferent to, 
‘and even ignore, Marxist-Leninist dogma, and the Party overseers are forced to 
us themselves with this situation. Sviridov writes: 


‚some seminar leaders try to justify this practice [that of discussing professional 
rather than philosophical probleme] by giving it a “theoretical” basis. Abstract 
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concepts, categories and arguments, they say, are alien to the scientific and technical 
intelligentsia; scientists and engineers are more interested in the particular aspect of 
a problem than in its philosophical abstraction; they, it is argued, are closer to 
practice. There is hardly any need to demonstrate the fallacy of such reasoning. To 
put the work of the theoretical seminars on this basis is to depart from the principal 
goal of deepening the scientist’s philosophical positions and intensifying his 
ideological hardening (:bid.). 


Although the article is concerned, on the face of it, only with the subject of 
philosophical seminars for scientists and technicians, the real issue at stake is, of 
course, considerably wider, namely, the complete disinterest of a key section of 
Soviet society in the official state philosophy. This question is dealt with in rather 
greater depth in an article by V. Shvyrev with the title “Materialist Dialectics 
and Problems in the Study of Scientific Cognition,” which appeared in the 
preceding issue of Kommunist. Here, the author demands that all branches of 
science be subordinated to materialist dialectics: 


...the unity of the philosophical and specifically scientific aspects of the study of 
cognition should become the subject of a concrete analysis during the course of 
which it is important to show that materialist dialectics. . .emerges as the theoretical 
basis of all scientific disciplines studying questions of the structure, development 
and functioning of scientific knowledge (Kommunist, 1968, No. 17, page 41). 


Shvyrev insistently warns Soviet scientists against being tempted to follow 
the road of positivism, i.e., to restrict themselves to pure science devoid of ele- 
ments of this or that abstract theory. He writes: 


Taken as a whole, positivism, as a certain trend in idealistic philosophy, contains 
an attempt to deny the specificity of philosophical thinking, a striving to create the 
impression that all real questions connected with the study of cognition can be 
studied only by the individual sciences (page 42). 


The aim of all this pseudo-philosophical argumentation is simple, namely, 
to compel the scientific and technical intellectuals to become more politically 
conscious. No effort is here being spared to make these intellectuals look at 
life through the spectacles of Party propaganda. 

At this point, it is worth while taking a brief look at the history of intellectuals 
under the Soviet regime. During the first few years after the Revolution, the 
regime’s attitude to the intellectuals was negative; it regarded them not only as not 
having any decisive social role, but even as a “foreign body,” although their 
services naturally proved indispensable in all sectors of the economy. The Soviet 
leaders accordingly set about creating their own “proletarian” intelligentsia at 
“workers’ faculties” and other such special educational institutions. This did 
not solve the problem, however, since in the thirties, and especially following 
World War II, a social transformation took place which was not according to the 
Party’s intention. Party and economic functionaries, independently of their 
social origin, turned into little tin gods who only too often displayed petty- 
bourgeois weaknesses, while the—now largely “workers’ and peasants’”—in- 
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telligentsia gradually became a separate caste, in particular the élite, for whom 
even the leading power in the state, i.e., the Party, lost its authority. 


During recent years, Soviet belles-/etires have frequently been portraying the 
type of a venerable academician or respected specialist who recognizes nothing 
in life save his work, for whom the world is confined by the four walls of his 
study or laboratory. Real-life representatives of this type are also portrayed, as, 
for example, the late atomic scientist Igor Kurchatov, in a sketch by Yevgeny 
Ryabchikov entitled “Mastery,” which appeared in this January’s issue of the 
literary monthly Zramya. The reader is told that Kurchatov, three times Hero of 
Socialist Labor, shut himself up in his “cell” and associated only with those of 
his kind, such as P. L. Kapitsa, A. V. Topchiyev and B. Y. Paton. Characteristic 
are the following reminiscences of Kurchatov by his close friend Kirill Sinelnikov, 
director of an institute of physics and technology in Kharkov: 


One evening, Igor Vasilevich suddenly broke off a scientific conversation we 
were having.... His eyes dimmed, and thoughtfully he said to me: “Come on, 
Kirill, let’s take a stick and go out for a stroll in the wide, wide world, see how 
people live, admire nature, listen to the birds... How nice it is to walk through a 
cornfield at dawnl... Life is passing by, Kirill, and we are seeing nothing of it” 
(Znamya, 1969, No. 1, page 146). 


We also learn that Kurchatov was a secret writer of poetry and a lover of 
music, on one occasion struggling through a snowstorm to attend a performance 
of Mozart’s “Requiem.” Not a single word, however, could be found to say 
about the scientist’s attitude to such things as socialist construction or the patty 
of which he had been a member from 1948 until his death in 1960. Significant in 
this respect is the following recollection of Kurchatov’s friend and colleague 
Yury Khariton: 

Years have passed, but every morning as I pass the I. V. Kurchatov Atomic 

Energy Institute I seem to hear that familiar voice: 

“Any discoveries? Anything to gladden the old country with?” (Page 150.) 


As for the article by Sviridov which we mentioned at the beginning of the 
present review, this ends on a note of something like resignation: 


Party committees have devised quite a few interesting and effective forms of 
work with writers, public performers, artists and journalists. The scientific and 
technical intellectuals, however, have so far not received anything near adequate 
attention. As they say themselves, they have been placed “at the mercy of their 
inner self-awareness” (Kommunist, 1968, No. 18, page 44). 


This “inner self-awareness,” however, has nothing to do with Communist 
education. And this applies to all the other Soviet intellectuals. 


A. Gayev 
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Publications of the Institute 
for the Study of the USSR: 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, 
New Series, Vol. VO, No. 4, 1968, 120 pp. (In 
English.) 


This, the first of two ıssucs devoted exclusively 
to Soviet Central Asia, opens with a study on 
“The Historical Background” by Dr. E. Kirimal, 
who describes the peoples and empires which 
have contended for the mastery of this vast region 
stnce the earltest times. A detailed account is 
given of the various ethnic branches of the 
Turkic inhabitants, the rise of Islam, borne into 
the area by the wave of Arab expansion in the 
eighth century, and the arrival of the Seljuk 
Turks in the eleventh century. The Russian 
conquest of Turkestan is outlined, and the 
article concludes with a brief sketch of the 
national liberation movement which the Soviets 
harnessed to secure their own conquest of 
Turkestan. 


Y. Mironenko then provides, in “A Demo- 
graphic Survey,” a wealth of statistics on the 
population development of all five Soviet Central 
Asian republics, throwing into relief the complex 
pattern created by the constant slow immigration 
over the last half-century, a process that has, for 
example, reduced the Kazakhs to a minority ın 
their own republic and placed the Slav (mainly 
Russian, Ukrainian and Belorussian) elements in 
the majority in all the cities. The author analyses 
the trends in each republic separately, with the 
aid of tables, and notes the very high natural 
population increase-—-more than 30 per 1,000 ın 
the last decade—caused by the fact that most 
of the immigrants are young people, and by the 
drastic reduction in the death rate among the 
local Moslem population. 


The “Structure of the State Administration” 
is the subject of a contribution by Tamurbek 
Davletshin, who discusses the experiments made 
by the Bolsheviks in organizing the government 
of the Central Asian region, starting with the 
“Turkestan Bureau” of the Russian Communist 
Party formed in 1920. The 1936 Constitution 
provided only a façade of autonomy, in fact 
imposing very strict centralized control by Mos- 
cow over all but a few minor branches of the 
governmental administration. After Stalın’s 
death, a measure of decentralization was intro- 
duced, especially in industrial management, but 
was reversed in the early sixties. The author also 


describes in detail the composition and prerog- 
atives of the state administration and the nature 
of the legal system, which 1s also subordinated 
to the pattern existing in the rest of the USSR. 


In “The System of Political Control by the 
Party,” Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov discusses 
the functions of the Party apparatus, which, as 
elsewhere in the Soviet Union, is strictly sub- 
ordinated to the center, 1ts higher echelons being 
at present largely in the hands of the local Slav 
elements, although this preponderance of non- 
Moslems is likely to duminish with the faster rate 
of recruitment into the Party from among the 
indigenous population. The author shows how 
the governmental system is wholly manipulated 
by the Party central committees, which ate the 
policy-making organs, and describes in detail 
the various Party departments as well as the 
precise functions of the top Party officials. 


“The Geopolitical and Strategic Significance 
of Soviet Central Asia” 1s the theme of the next 
contribution, by Nikolai Galay, who points out 
the continuity of Russian policy, both before and 
after the Revolution, in seeking to establish firm 
control over this region in order to guard the 
“soft underbelly” of the borders with Persia, 
Afghanistan, India and China. For the last 
twenty years, the Soviet Union has been endeavor- 
ing to fill the great power vacuum in Asta, 
particularly on the Indian subcontinent, caused 
by the demise of the British Empire. By skilful 
diplomatic mediation, such as brought about a 
settlement of the Indian-Pakistan: conflict at 
Tashkent in early 1966, and by granting increasing 
economic aid to such strategically vital countries 
as Afghanistan, Moscow has laid in for itself 
a store of goodwill which, the author contends, 
has changed the geopolitical situation in the 
area under study in tts favor. The author also 
discusses the military importance of the area— 
where about 140 Soviet divisions are said to be 
stationed—and expresses the view that at present 
Moscow has little to fear from any Chinese 
expansionist tendencies, since Peking’s war 
potential 1s far inferior; he does make the point, 
however, that unless the Soviet leaders succeed 
in welding their multinational state, particularly 
its Moslem regions, into a cohesive unit, dis- 
content among the national minorities may 
jeopardize the defense of this vast southern and 
eastern flank, where in the long run China poses 
the main threat. 


Suleyman Tekiner then attempts an analysis 
of “The Role of Central Asta in Soviet Foreign 
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Policy,” showing ‘how Moscow makes use of the what these wishes were. One group of intellectuals 
social and economic progress achieved by the would clamor for a umified Turkic republic, 
USSR’s Moslem peoples for propaganda purposes, while others wanted a more particularist political 
and how at international Communist-influenced division. The Soviet leaders saw their nationalities 
conferences, such ‘ag those for “solidarity with policy as treating the incipient disease of national- . 
the peoples of Asia and Africa” and those of the ism by a “homeopathic” process: they gave the 
Committee for the Defense of Peace, Soviet Moslems separate Union republics and hoped 
Moslem representatives lose’no opportunity to thereby to avert any pan-Moslem movement. ` 
assist their government’s foreign policy. Indeed, The author’s conclusion is that a danger might 
Moscow deliberately sends prominent Central arise for Moscow should the increasingly articu- 
aan whether writers or politicians, to these late Central Asian intelligentsia start demanding 

“third world” conferences in order to foster the genuine independence in economic decision- 
impression that the Moslems play a major part making, etc., within their republics. 


in Soviet life. . Finally, in “Social Conflicts in Soviet Central 
In “The Problem of the Nationalities,” Geoffrey Asia,” Herman Akhminov claims that at the time 
: Wheeler, after tracing the background to the ofthe Revolution there was no nationalism in the 
awakening urge for national self-determination Western sense in the region, and that the conflicts 
among certain of the Central Asian Moslems, between Russians and the local “population 
more particularly the Kazakhs and the Turkmens, stemmed from social, not national differences. 
suggests that the Soviet solution of the national- The author further maintains ‘that since there was 
ities issue 1s essentially artificial, perhaps inevitably no déclassd intelligentsia in Central Asia there 
so, since even if the Bolsheviks had been ready could be no genuine political revolution, nor was 
‘Sto defer to the wishes of the population after 1917, there any capitalist system to impell development 
“they would have found it impossible to discover of a class struggle. 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


December 1968 


A certain nervousness was displayed by the Soviet press ın connection with Peking’s 
proposal that the Chinese and US Ambassadors in Warsaw should renew their talks. 
This was illustrated in, for example, an article by B. Bulatov entitled “Peking and 
Washington: A New Round,” which was published by Literaturnaya gazeta on De- 
cember 11. Here, importance is attached above all to the fact that Peking suggested 
that the next, 135th, meeting should be held on February 20, 1969, i.e., when the 
incoming US President, Richard Nixon, would have already determined his foreign 
policy. Quoting from the US press, Bulatov sees in this suggestion by Peking an inten- 
tion to begin a serious dialogue with Washington. A particular note of irritation may 
be felt in the part of the article dealing with the agenda put forward by the Chinese, 
which, according to Bulatov, contains two points: the withdrawal of US troops from 
Taiwan, and “principles of peaceful coexistence.” On the first the author observes: 


Only a few years ago, Peking’s propaganda was using every opportunity to emphasize its slogan 
“We Shall Liberate Tuwan Without Faull” The Americans, for their part, were constantly pro- 
claiming their determination “to defend Taiwan”....Now, Peking and Washington are unequiv- 
ocally expressing their common desire to turn the Tarwan question into an object of political barter 


(page 9). 


“Tt is clear,” concludes Bulatov, “that Peking has made a striking change of 
position.” 

As regards the second pomt, the author writes: “To all appearances, it is here 
not a question of peaceful coexistence as such, but of something else....Peking and 
reaction in the USA are combining forces against the Soviet Union.” He backs this 
conclusion up by saying that, on the one hand, the Chinese are currently intensifying 
their anti-Soviet campaign, while on the other, the US government, as reported by the 
Ceylonese weekly Tribune, has given instructions to all US information centers to support 
Mao against the USSR. “Sino-American ‘peaceful coexistence,’” says Bulatov, “is 
merely a hypocritical screen for planned cooperation on an anti-Soviet basis” (ibid.). 

V. M. 


* 


Preparations for the centenary of Lenin’s birth in April 1970 are even at this early 
date the number-one domestic theme in Soviet Central Asia. An examination of the 
December 1, 3, 4 and 5 issues of the Ashkhabad newspaper Turkmenskaya iskra, for 
example, shows how they are dominating the entire political, administrative, cultural 
and even scientific life of Soviet Turmenia. A large group of scientists from various 
institutes of the republic’s Academy of Sciences has been mobilized to organize and 
deliver lectures appropriate to the occasion at factories, farms, clubs and trade union 
institutions. A “Lenin type” is hastily being concocted in Turkmenian belles-lettres. At 
the Fifth Congress of Turkmenian Women, held in Ashkhabad at the beginning of the 
month, “the liberation of the woman of the Hast by Lenin” was the dominating theme. 
The picture is the same in Uzbekistan, Tadzhikistan, Kirghizia and Kazakhstan. 
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Particularly pronounced is the tendency to hold up Lenin and his teaching as 
something superhuman, eternal, almost divine. In a “Lenin Room” set up in the muni- 
cipal library of the Turkmenian city of Krasnovodsk, for example, a huge, altar-like 
bookstand containing literature on Lenin and Leninism is surmounted by an inscription 
describing the great man as “eternal, as life.” The personality cults surrounding Stalin 
and Mao seem almost modest by comparison. E.K. 


* 


On December 10, Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers and Chairman of the 
State Planning Committee (Gosplan) N. K. Baibakov delivered a report at the fifth 
session of the Supreme Soviet on the state plan for national economic development in 
1969 (see, for example, /zvestza, December 11, 1968). 

In the year in question, the value of realized industrial products is to be 317,700 
million rubles. The overall increase in industrial production is to be 7.3 percent, 
the figures for capital and consumer goods being 7.2 and 7.5 percent respectively. 


Electric power output is to rise by 47,000 million kilowatt-hours to a level of 
687,000 million kilowatt-hours. For this purpose, generating capacity is to be increased 
by 12,100,000 kilowatts, or by 20 percent more than in 1968. 

The share of oil and gas in the production of basic types of fuel is to rise from 57.5 
to 59.5 percent. Oil production is to increase to 326,500,000 tons. The main increase 
is to take place in Western Siberia (by 57 percent to more than 19,000,000 tons) and 
Kazakhstan. The output of refined products is also to rise: that of high-octane gasoline 
by 19 percent, and that of low-sulfur diesel fuel by 10 percent. The output of gas is 
to rise by 8 percent, to 185,800 million cubic meters, and of liquid gas by 14 percent. 
This would enable 3,000,000 flats, with 87,000,000 people, to be supplied with gas. 
Finally, 8,300 kilometers of oil and gas pipeline are to be brought into operation. 


At 595,300,000 tons, coal production is to remain at about the same level as in 1968. 
Work on reconstructing pits in the Donbass and Kuzbass is to be expanded. 


The output of steel is to be increased to 112,600,000 tons, of finished rolled products 
to 78,000,000 tons, and of steel tubing to 11,500,000 tons. 

Capital investment in mineral fertilizer production is to be increased by 55 percent, 
ptoduction capacity by almost 13,000,000 tons, or by two to two-and-a-half times 
as much as in previous years. 

Cement production is to grow by about 5 percent and top the 92,000,000-ton mark. 


Automobile production is to continue to grow and reach 847,000, including 
approximately 503,000 trucks. New models of the passenger automobiles “Volga,” 
“Moskvich” and “‘Zaporozhets” are to account for a part of this increase. Tractor output 
is to rise by 28,000 to 449,000, and 100,000 grain combines are to be produced. G. V. 


* 


On December 13, new principles of all-Union and Union-republic land legislation 
were approved by the Supreme Soviet. The draft of the law was published on July 26 
in Izvestia (see Bulletin, 1968, No. 9, p. 35), following which the responsible commission 
of the Supreme Soviet received hundreds of letters containing some three thousand 
suggestions and comments from private persons as well as from institutions, organi- 
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zations and governmental offices. The newspapers Izvestia and Selskaya zhizn also 
received numerous letters from their readers. As a result, new articles were introduced 
on personal plots attached to state farms and other state enterprises as well as to organi- 
zations and institutions, and on health resort and reserved land. A stipulation was 
introduced saying that enterprises and organizations to which collective farms have 
surrendered land for non-agricultural purposes have to recompense the farms for their 
losses if the land was previously agriculturally employed. However, proposals that 
payment should be made for the land were rejected on the grounds that the collective 
farms did not, under the Constitution, have themselves to pay for use of the land 
(Izvestia, December 5, 1968). The new law establishes the principle that only land 
completely unsuitable, or at least little suitable for agriculture, be used for such non- 
agricultural purposes as the building, of industrial enterprises, living accommodation 
and rail- and motor-roads. Further, it guarantees the right of collective farm workers 
and other citizens to have the use of a private plot. S. K. 


* 


December 1968 saw the fiftieth anniversary of Soviet military tribunals. Curiously 
enough, however, this event was passed over in complete silence by such central news- 
papers as Pravda, Izvestia and Komsomolskaya pravda. Only the Defense Ministry’s news- 
paper Krasnaya zvezda published, in its issue for December 8, an article by Lieutenant 

‚General of Justice N. Chistyakov, Chairman of the Military Board of the Supreme 
Court of the USSR, entitled “Half-a-Century Guarding Legality.” 

This restraint is symptomatic of Soviet propaganda’s present tendency to avoid 
awakening in the Soviet citizen undesirable associations with the regime’s punitive 
policies. Chistyakov’s article itself is a particularly good illustration of this tendency. 
The author starts by observing that the military tribunals were set up immediately after 
the Red Army on the initiative of the Army’s political organs for the purpose of dealing 
with subversive counterrevolutionary infiltrators, deserters, panic-mongers and violators 
of military discipline. At this time, the military tribunals bore the epithet “revolution- 
ary,” and the entire system of military justice of the RSFSR was under the control of the 
republic’s Revolutionary Military Tribunal. Chistyakov then notes that after the Civil 
War the military tribunals directed their efforts toward enhancing the combat strength 
of the army and navy and instilling conscious military discipline into their members, 
at the same time dealing with the remnants of counterrevolutionary bands. He then 
proceeds to the war of 1941—45 and the postwar period, thereby ignoring the tribunals’ 
activities during Stalin’s reign of terror in the thirties. The names of old Communists 
who played a part in the formation and early development of the tribunals ate given, 
such as K. Kh. Danishevsky, V. A. Trifonov, V. D. Trefolev, N. F. Bushuyev, A. S. 
Zonov and L. Y. Plavnik, and the remark made that their work was carried on by the 
judges who served during World War I, on which note the article more or less comes 
to an end. 

The following may be said in connection with Chistyakov’s contribution. The Soviet 
military tribunals were not merely courts-martial handling only specifically military 
ctimes. Particularly during the middle and late thirties, they were employed as an 
instrument of terror against the entire population. In connection with the reconstitution 
of the OGPU as the NK VD, a resolution of the Central Executive Committee of the 
USSR of July 10, 1934, entrusted the military tribunals with the function of trying 
all cases of high treason, espionage, terror and sabotage. These cases were investigated 
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by the NKVD, who fabricated them in large numbers according to Stalin’s directives. 
Upon the murder of Kirov on December 1, 1934, the Central Executive Committee 
empowered the military tribunals to accelerate the trial procedure, and deprived 
defendants of the right of appealing for mercy or for a retrial. All the show trials of 
1936—38 were held by the military tribunals. In short, during Stalin’s last twenty years, 
the military tribunals condemned at least as many innocent persons as the “Special 
Conference” of the NKVD-MVD, which was abolished during the course of de- 
Stalinization. Throughout this period, they were headed by such odious characters as 
V. V. Ulaukh and I. O. Matulevich. To be fair, however, it should be mentioned that 
the December issue of Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost, a journal designed for a small, select 
circle of specialists, contains the following passage: 


. It must not be forgotten that ın the years 1937—38 the military tribunals and the Military Board 
[of the Supreme Court of the USSR] were responsible for gross violations of socialist legality and 
the unfounded condemnation of many honest Soviet citizens (Sofsialistcheskaya zakonnosi, 1968, 
No. 12, page 5). 

Y. M. 
* 


In response to the alarm being shown by parents over the reduction from four to 
three years of the courses given at primary schools in Moscow and a number of Union- 
republic capitals, /zvestia published in its issue for December 8 an explanatory article 
by Member of the Academy of Pedagogic Sciences of the USSR E. I. Monoszon entitled 
“Why Three Years?” It seems that the main function of the reorganized school remains 
instruction in the native language and elementary mathematics, in which, however, 
algebra has been introduced and more time devoted to geometry. From grade two, 
natural history is taught, and in grade three, “‘the structure of the human organism, and 
the protection of health.” As regards handicrafts, especial emphasis is to be placed on 
technical modeling and design, plant-growing and domestic science. In general, the 
idea is to instill into the pupils a love of their socialist homeland, the Communist 
Party and Lenin. 

Already, however, the transition 1s running into numerous difficulties. These are 
connected, first and foremost, with delays in the issue of new textbooks, and the un- 
preparedness of the teachers for the new curriculum. Even greater difficulties are to be 
expected in rural areas. The transfer of the fourth grade from the primary to the second- 
ary school will cause a considerable increase in the number of small, under-equipped 
schools which will find it difficult to attract teaching staff. Finally, few secondary 
schools will be able to provide the extra boarding accommodation required for the 
fourth-graders. SM”. 
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Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radıo) 


December 1968 


1 Announcement that pictures of the eastern 
sector of the reverse side of the Moon as well 
as of the Earth from a distance of about 
388,000 kilometers have been taken by Soviet 
automatic space station ““Zond-6” (see “Chron- 
icle” entries for November 10 and 17, 1968), 
the first to return pictures of the Moon to 
Earth. During the first of two photographing 
“sessions,” the Moon’s entire illuminated 
surface was taken in order to measure its 
photometric characteristics, dimensions and 
shape, the second being designed to photo- 
graph the Moon’s reverse side for photo- 
grammetric and cartographic purposes. 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters M. A. Lesechko arrives in Warsaw to 
attend the eigbth session of the Soviet- 
Polish intergovernmental commission on 
economic, scientific and technical cooperation. 


Fiftieth anniversary of the N. Y. Zhukovsky 
Central Aerohydrodynamic Institute 1n Mos- 
cow. 


Austrian Communist Party delegation con- 
sisting of Party Chairman Franz Muhrı, 
Central Committee Secretary Friedl Furnberg 
and Politburo Member Alfred Ruschitzka 
arrives in Moscow in response to invitation by 
Central Committee of Soviet Communist Party. 


Delegation from Soviet-Japanese committee 
on business cooperation led by Soviet First 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade, I. F. 
Semichastny, leaves Moscow for Tokyo to 
attend third session of Soviet-Japanese 
economic conference. 


Soviet naval detachment consisting of the 
rocket-firng cruiser “Admiral Fokin,” des- 
troyer ““Vdokhnovenny” and tanker “Dunar” 
completes eight-day friendly visit to Mombasa. 

Announcement that Soviet naval detachment 
led by the cruiser ‘Mikhail Kutuzov” was 
several days in Algiers. 

Members of Committee of USSR Parla- 
mentary Group A. F. Gorkin and L. N. Tol- 
kunov (editor of Jzvestia) leave Moscow for 
Geneva to attend a meeting of the inter- 


national center for parliamentary documenta- 
tion and an international symposium organized 
by the center on the parliament and its public 
communications media (press, radio and 
television). 


Announcement that Sixty-First General 
Conference of the International Aeronautical 
Federation held ın London has instituted a 
“Yury Gagarin” medal, to be awarded each 
year to the most successful cosmonaut, and 
International Aviation and Space Day, to be 
celebrated on April 12, the day on which 
Gagarin made the first manned space flight. 
The veteran Soviet flier Vladunir Kokkınakı 
was elected Honorary President of the Feder- 
ation for 1969, Josef Gaisbacher (Austria) 
reelected President, and Lreutenant General 
I. I. Lisov, Deputy Commander of the Soviet 
Airborne Forces, elected Vice-President. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-257.” 


Agreement on local trans-frontier ratlroad 
traffic between the USSR and Czechoslovakia 
signed in Prague, for the USSR by Minister of 
Railroad Communications B. P. Beshchev. It 
is a more detatled version of an agreement 
signed in Moscow in June. 

Chairman of the Council of Ministers and 
Party Central Commuttee Politburo Member 
A. N. Kosygin receives North Korean Deputy 
Premier and Member of Politburo of Central 
Committee of North Korean Workers’ Party 
Li Joo Yun, who 1s in Moscow to attend the 
third session of the Soviet-North Korean 
consultative commission on economic, scien- 
tific and technical questions. Soviet-North 
Korean relations discussed with the participa- 
tion of Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers V. N. Novikov and board member 
of Foreign Ministry V. I. Likhachev. 

Foreign Trade Minister and chairman of 
Soviet section of Soviet-Austrian commission 
for economic, scientific and technical co- 
operation N. S. Patolichev leaves Moscow for 
Vienna to attend the first session of this 
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commission, at which mutual relations in 
these fields will be discussed. 


Meeting devoted to the Soviet Olympic 
team’s performance in Mexico, the problems 
facing Soviet sport and measures to develop 
mass sport in the USSR takes place in Moscow 
between Chairman of the Committee for 
Physical Culture and Sport S. P. Pavlov and 
representatives of the Soviet sporting press. 
Pavlov states that his committee will develop 
the “public” (t.e., voluntary) principle in 
sport and stresses the importance of federations 
in individual sports. 

First session of the Central Council of 
People’s Universities convened in Moscow 
to coordinate the control of people’s uni- 
versities by state and non-state (obshebest- 
sennys) organizations, improve the standard 
of education offered by these universities, etc. 
Speech on “The Resolution of the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Communist Party 
‘On Improving the Work of the People’s 
Universities’ and Tasks Facing the Central 
Council of People’s Universities” delivered 
by the Councu’s Chairman, Academician 
I. I. Artobolevsky. Statute approved on 
“non-state” councils of people’s universities 
which are being esteblished in Union and 
autonomous republics, krais, oblasts, cities 
and raions. In addition, councils for the 
assistance of people’s universities will be 
operating in ministries, governmental depart- 
ments and public organizations, 

Announcement that all-Union seminar for 
lecturers, attended by over 1,000 persons 
including lecturers from Party committees 
and political departments of the army and 
navy as well as responsible activists from the 
All-Union “Znantye” Society, has come to 
an end in Moscow. About 30 papers were 
delivered by responstble officials of the Party 
Central Committee and central institutions, 
as well as prominent scientists. 


All-Union conference of specialists in 
electron microscopy begins in Tbilısı. 


Supplementary protocol on cooperation be- 
tween Soviet and East German television in 
1968 and 1969 signed in Moscow. In particular, 
it calls for a broad exchange of programs de- 
voted to the centenary of Lenin’s birth, the 
twentieth anniversary of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, and economic, scientific and 
cultural cooperation. 


a u 


All-union conference of leading officials of 
Soviet militia and other organs of the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs takes place in Moscow with 
participation of Party Central Committee 
Politburo Member and Chairman of RSFSR 
Council of Ministers G, I. Voronov, Party 
Central Committee Secretary and Politburo 
Member A. P. Kirilenko, Party Central 
Committee Politburo Member and First 
Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
K. T. Mazurov, Candidate Member of Party 
Central Committee Polıtburo and Chairman 
of State Security Committee of Council of 
Ministers Y. V. Andropov, Chairman of 
RSFSR Supreme Soviet Presidium M. A. 
Yasnov, Procurator General R. A. Rudenko 
and First Deputy Head of Party Central 
Committee’s Administrative Organs Depart- 
ment N. P. Maishakov. Speech on the tasks 
of internal affairs organs delivered by the 
Internal Affairs Minister, Colonel General 
N. A. Shchelokov. 


Announcement that a seminar for leading 
state prosecution officials, organized by the 
State Prosecutor’s Office and attended by 
republican, krat and oblast state prosecutors 
and their deputies, has come to an end. Reports 
were delivered on important questions of 
state prosecution and investigation work, 
strengthening socialist legality, improving 
the operation of the investigation apparatus 
and intensifying supervision by the state 
prosecution organs. Considerable attention 
was devoted to problems of law, the causes 
and background of crime, and the use of 
scientific and technical aids in criminal in- 
vestigation. Lectures and papers were delivered 
by, among others, leading officials of the 
Party Central Committee apparatus, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium and State Prosecutor’s 
Office. 


First electro-ionite seawater desalination 
plant in the USSR, called the “Caspian,” goes 
into operation in Bekdash, on the eastern 
shore of the Caspian. 


Soviet Constitution Day. 


Publication of communiqué on talks held 
between Soviet and Austrian Communist 
Party delegations in Moscow December 2—3 
on principal current international polıtıcal 
problems, questions concerning Communist 
and workers’ movement, and development of 
contacts and cooperation between the two 


parties. Participants on the Soviet side were 
Party Central Committee Secretary and 
Politburo Member A. P. Kirilenko, Party 
Central Committee Secretary B. N. Ponomarev 
and Fırst Deputy Head of Party Central 
Committee’s International Affairs Department 
A. S. Belyakov. 


Delegation from Central Control and Auditing 
Commission of Czechoslovak Communist 
Party led by Commission Chairman M. Jakeš 
arrives in Moscow to study work of Party 
Control Committee of Central Committee of 
Soviet Communist Party, Party commissions 
of local Soviet Party organs, and Soviet 
Communist Party’s Central Auditing Com- 
mission. ` 


Delegation from Central Bohemian Com- 
mittee of Czechoslovak Communist Party, led 
by Committee’s First Secretary and Member 
of Party’s Presidium Jan Piller, arrives in 
Moscow ın response to invitation by Moscow 
Oblast Party Committee to attend celebrations 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Soviet- 
Czechoslovak Treaty of Friendship, Mutual 
Aid and Postwar Cooperation and to study 
the work of Soviet Party organizations. 


Meeting of Supreme Soviet Presidium 
takes place in Moscow to discuss questions 
connected with the holding of the fifth session 
of the Supreme Soviet of the seventh convo- 
cation. Meetings of standing commissions of 
Supreme Soviet’s Council of the Union and 
Council of Nationalities also held. 


Three-day meeting of leaders of women’s 
movements in the USSR, Eastern Germany, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania 
and Bulgaria comes to an end in Moscow 
after discussing problems connected with 
woman’s role in a socialist society, and 
preparations for the World Congress of 
Women to be convened by the Women’s 
International Democratic Federation. 


9 Plenary meeting of Party Central Committee 
passes a resolution approving drafts of the 
economic plan and budget for 1969, submitted 
respectively by Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers and Chatrman of the 
State Planning Committee (Gosplan) N. K. 
Baibakov and Finance Minister V. F. Garbuzov. 
Speech also delivered by Party Secretary 
General L. I. Brezhnev. 
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Publication of communiqué on meeting 
held December 7—8 in Kiev at which leaders 
of the Soviet and Czechoslovak Communist 
Parties discussed the development of co- 
operation between their parties and countries 
and other questions of mutual interest. 
Participants on the Soviet side were Brezhnev, 
Kosygin, Politburo Member and Chairman of 
Supreme Soviet Presidium N. V. Podgpray, 
Politburo Member and First Secretary of 
the Ukrainian Party Central Committee 
P. Y. Shelest, Politburo Candidate Member 
and Chairman of the Ukrainian Council of 
Ministers V. V. Shcherbitsky, Central Com- 
mittee Secretary K. F. Katushev, and Central 
Committee Member and First Deputy Foreign 
Minister V. V. Kuznetsov. Participants on the 
Czechoslovak side were Party First Secretary 
Alexander Dubček, Presidium Member and 
President of Czechoslovakia Ludvik Svoboda, 
Presidium Member and Czechoslovak Prime 
Minister Oldrich Cernfk, Presidium Member 
and First Secretary of the Slovak Communist 
Party Gustav Husak, and Presidium Member 
and Chairman of the Party Central Committee 
Bureau for the Control of Party Work in 
Czech Regions Lubomir Strougal. 


Protocol calling for increased Soviet- 
Pakistani trade in 1969 sıgned ın Moscow. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-258.” 


Fifth session of Supreme Soviet of seventh 
convocation begins in Moscow. Agenda: 
economic plan for 1969 (speaker Deputy 
Chairman of Council of Ministers and Chair- 
man of State Planning Committee [Gosplan] 
N. K. Baibakov); the budget for 1969 and 
execution of the budget for 1967 (Finance 
Minister V. F. Garbuzov), draft principles 
of all-Unton and Union-republic land legıs- 
lation (Chairman of Agricultural Commission 
of the Council of the Union F. A. Surganov), 
ratification of decrees of the Supreme Soviet 
Presidium (Supreme Soviet Presidium Secre- 
tary M. P. Georgadze), and the formation of 
commissions under the 
Council of the Union and the Council of 
Nationalities. 


Soviet Foreign Trade Minister N. S. Patolichev 
meets his Rumanian colleague Gheorghe 
Cioara to discuss questions connected with 
the forthcoming signing of a Soviet-Rumanian 
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trade protocol for 1969 and bilateral trade 
relations in general. 

Announcement that Brezhnev has received 
a visiting delegation from the Central Control 
and Auditing Commission of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party (see under December 7) in 
the presence of Member of Politburo of 
Central Committee of Soviet Communist 
Party and Chairman of Central Committee’s 
Party Control Committee A. J. PeBe. 


Congratulatory message sent on behalf of 
Brezhnev, Podgorny and Kosygin to Czecho- 
slovak President Svoboda, Party leader 
Dubček and Prime Minister Černík on the 
occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Soviet-Czechoslovak Treaty of Friendship, 
Mutual Aid and Postwar Cooperation. 


Meetings devoted to the twenty-fifth annı- 
versary of the Soviet-Czechoslovak Treaty of 
Friendship, Mutual Aid and Postwar Co- 
Operation take place in Moscow, Kiev, 
Uzhgorod, Tbilisi, Frunze and other Soviet 
cities, 


Third Soviet-Japanese economic conference 
comes to anend in Tokyo. Soviet delegation 
was led by First Deputy Foreign Trade 
Minister I. F. Semichastny. Topics of discus- 
sion included the extraction and transportation 
to Japan of Sakhalin and Yakutian natural gas, 
scientific and technical cooperation, and 
questions connected with the participation of 
the USSR in the “EXPO-70” international 
exhibition in Osaka. Next joint conference of 
Soviet and Japanese economic cooperation 
committees will be held in 1970 in Moscow. 


Plenary meeting of All-Union Society of 
Oncologists, devoted to the prevention of 
malignant tumors, comes to an end in Lenin- 
grad, after recognizing the need for mass 
prophylactic examinations and intensified 
oncological training. 


Delegation from the Czechoslovak Ministry 
of Internal Affairs led by Member of Central 
Committee of the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party and Minister of Internal Affairs Jan 
Pelnar arrives in Moscow in response to 
invitation by State Security Committee (KGB) 
of the Council of Ministers and Ministry of 
Internal Affairs. During its stay, the delegation 
will meet KGB Chairman and Politburo 
Candidate Member Y. V. Andropov and 
Internal Affairs Minister and Party Central 
Committee Member N. A. Shchelokov. 
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Brezhnev receives delegation from the 
Central Bohemian Committee of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party (see under December 
8) in the presence of Member of Central 
Committee of Soviet Communist Patty and 
First Secretary of Moscow Oblast Party 
Committee V. I. Konotop. 


Soviet trade union delegation led by 
Chairman of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions A, N. Shelepin leaves 
Moscow for East Berlin to attend a meeting 
of the General Council of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. 


Announcement that the USSR and the 
Republic of Equatorial Guinea have agreed 
to establish diplomatic relations following 
governmental talks in which the USSR was 
represented by its Ambassador to Catneroon, 
I. A. Melnik. 


Malt goodwill mission comprising the 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs and 
Cooperation, Jean-Marie Koné, Member of 
the Military Committee for National Liberation 
Lieutenant Thiekoro Bagayoko and a deputy 
secretary general of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs atrives in Moscow. 


First separate sessions held of newly- 
formed standing youth commissions of the 
Council of Nationalities and Council of the 
Union. Chairman of the commissions are, 
respectively, First Secretary of Vitebsk Oblast 
Party Committee A. N. Aksenov and First 
Secretary of Tomsk Oblast Party Committee 
Y. K. Ligachev. 


Announcement that Foreign Minister 
A. A. Gromyko and his (acting) Czechoslovak 
counterpart Václav Pleskot have exchanged 
congratulatory telegrams on the occasion of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Soviet- 
Czechoslovak Treaty of Friendship, Mutual 
Aıd and Postwar Cooperation. 


On the final day of ıts session, the Supreme 
Soviet passes laws on the economic plan 
for 1969 (calling for an increase in the national 
income of about 6 percent), the budget for 
1969 (income 134,097,736,000 rubles, ex- 
penditure 133,898,408,000 rubles, income and 
experditure of the Union-republic budgets 
60,587,567,000 rubles, defense expenditure 
17,702,000,000 rubles, t.¢., 13.2 percent of 
the total expenditure), and principles of all- 
Union and Union-republic land legislation 
(to come into force on July 1, 1969), as well 
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16 


as a resolution approving a report on the 
execution of the budget for 1967 (income 
amounting to 117,160,501,000 rubles, expen- 
diture 115,241,919,000 rubles). 


Signing in Moscow of Sovıet-Rumanıan 
trade protocol for 1969 calling for further 
increase of trade by 6 percent to approximately 
815,000,000 rubles. Signatory for the USSR 
is Foreign Trade Minister N. S. Patolichev. 

Chairman of All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions and Vice-Chairman of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions A. N. 
Shelepin arrives in East Berlin to attend a 
meeting of the Federation’s General Council. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-259.” 

Delegation from the Central Control and 
Auditing Commission of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party leaves Moscow for home 
(see also December 7 and 10). 


Death of General of the Army V. D. Ivanov, 
recently Head of the General Staff Academy. 


Acting Czechoslovak Foreign Minister 
Pleskot arrives in Moscow as guest of Gro- 
myko. 


Official delegation from South Vietnamese 


National Liberation Front led by Member of : 


the Presidium of the Front’s Committee and 
Chairman of the Central Committee’s Com- 
mittee for Relations with Foreign States Tran 
Buu Kiem arrives in Moscow on his way to 
attend the Paris peace talks. 


All-Union sports film festival opens in 
Tbilisi. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-260.” 


Fiftieth anniversary of the proclamation 
of the Lithuanian SSR and foundation of the 
Lithuanian Communist Party. 


Fourth All-Unton Composers’ Congress, 
to last five days, opened ın Moscow by Dmitry 
Shostakovich. Speeches will be delivered by 
First Board Secretary of Composers’ Union 
T. N. Khrennikov, on behalf of the Union’s 
secretariat, on the work of Soviet composers 
during the past sıx years, basic trends in world 
musical development, and the place of Soviet 
music ın contemporary culture, and by 
composer D. B. Kabalevsky, entitled “On 
Mass Musical Education.” A report of the 
Union’s Central Auditing Commission and 
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another on certain amendments to the Union’s 
statute are also on the agenda. 


Meeting takes place on premises of Party 
Central Committee between Central Com- 
mittee’ Secretary and Politburo Member 
M. A. Suslov and Central Committee Secretary 
B. N. Ponomarev and the official delegation 
of the South Vietnamese Liberation Front 
at the Paris peace talks. 


First Deputy Chairman of the State Com- 
mittee for Foreign Economic Relations 
I. V. Arkhipov receives Cuban delegation, 
led by Deputy Minister for Mining and 
Metallurgy Manuel Gutiérrez, to discuss the 
development of cooperation between the 
two countries in geological survey work in 
Cuba. 


Soviet naval detachment consisting of the 
tender “Ivan Kucherenko,” two submarines 
and the tanker “Alatyr” arrives at Dar-es- 
Salaam under the command of Captaın 
V. A. Merzlyakov on a friendly visit which is 
to last until December 23. 


Deputy Chairman of the Slovak National 
Council and Chairman of the Council’s 
Technical Commission Jan Marko, accompa- 
nied by a group of scientists and specialists, 
attıves in Moscow to tour research institutes 
and industrial enterprises 1n response to an 
invitation by the State Committee for Science 
and Technology. 


First Sectetary of the Central Committee of 
the Bulgarian Communist Party and Chairman 
of the Bulgarian Council of Ministers Todor 
Zhivkov, Central Committee Politburo 
Member and First Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers Zhivko Zhivkov and 
Politburo Member and Central Committee 
Secretary Stanko Todorov arrive ın Moscow 
to discuss with Brezhnev, Kosygin and Pod- 
gorny bilateral economic ties, Communist 
and socialist construction in the two countries 
and current international problems. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters and Chairman of the State Planning 
Committee (Gosplan) N. K. Baibakov arrives 
in Prague for talks with Czechoslovak econom- 
ic leaders on Soviet-Czechoslovak economic 
cooperation. 


Fifth session of Soviet-East German Inter- 
governmental Commission on Economic, 
Scientific and Technical Cooperation begins 
in Moscow. Subjects of discussion will include 
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measures to increase trade between the two 
countries and coordınate their national 
economic plans during the period 1971—75. 


Protocol on cooperation during 1969 signed 
ın Moscow by the Committee for Sound and 
Television Broadcasting ‚and the Finnish 
radio and television broadcasting company. 


Announcement that Party Central Committee 
Candidate Member G. P. Frantsov and section 
head in Central Committee’s International 
Affairs Department Y. N. Pankov have gone 
to Italy to attend, as observers, the Second 
Congress of the Italtan Socialist Party of 
Proletarian Unity (to open on December 18), 


Fifth session of mixed Soviet-French com- 
mission on scientific, technical and economic 
cooperation begins in Moscow. Soviet dele - 
gation is headed by Deputy Chairman of the 
State Committee for Science and Technology 
D. M. Gvishiani. 


Baibakov arrives in Bratislava (see De- 
cember 17). 

Bulgarian Party and state leaders leave 
Moscow for home (see December 17). 


Talks begin 10 Moscow between the 
Central Board of the Soviet-Rumanian Friend- 
ship Society and a delegation from the Ruma- 
nian Soctety for Friendly Relations with the 
USSR led by the Chairman of the latter 
society’s General Council, Member of the 
Central Committee of the Rumanian Com- 
munist Party and Deputy to the Rumanian 
Grand National Assembly Mihail Rogianu. 


Soviet-Bulgarian cultural and scientific co- 
operation program for 1969-70 signed in 
Moscow. 


Party delegation led by Central Committee 
Member and Fist Secretary of Leningrad 
City Party Committee G. I. Popov leaves 
Moscow for Bucharest ın response to an 
invitation from the Central Committee of the 
Rumanian Communist Party. 


Party delegation led by First Secretary of 
Perm Oblast Party Committee B. F. Korotkov 
leaves Moscow for Sofia 1n response to an 
invitation from the Central Committee of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party. 

Kosygin receives the Governor-General of 
the Iranıan province of Fats, who is in the 
USSR with his wife as a guest of the Union 
of Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries and the 


Tadzhik Council of Ministers, in the presence 
of the Presidium Chairman of this Union, 
N. V. Popova, Head of the Middle East 
Department of the Soviet Foreign Ministry 
S. P. Kiktev, and Deputy Board Chairman of 
the Soviet Society for Cultural Relations with 
Iran E. M. Aliyev. 


Announcement that the third session of the 
standing mixed Soviet-French commission 
will begin in Paris on January 3, 1969. Soviet 
delegation will be headed by Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers V. A. Kirillin. 


Announcement that all-Union seminar for 
consultants of political enlightenment clubs 
of Union-republic Party central committees 
and krat and oblast Party committees, devoted 
to the ideological and political education of 
youth, has come to an end. Speakers included 
responsible officials of the Party Central 
Committee, Komsomol Central Committee 
and Gosplan. 

Announcement that work has started on 
building premises for the Central State 
Archives for Scientific and Technical Docu- 
ments in Kuibyshev. 


20 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-261” for the purpose of studying 
the Earth’s upper atmosphere and the nature 
of aurora polaris, in particular electrons and 
protons causing the aurora polaris, superther- 
mal-energy electrons, and variations in the 
density of the Earth’s upper atmosphere 
during the aurora polaris. Research institutes 
and laboratories of the USSR, Eastern Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania and Bulgaria are participating 1n this 
project, which ts taking place under a program 
of cooperation between the “socialist” coun- 
tries in the study and exploitation of space 
for peaceful purposes. 

Soviet-Indian trade protocol for 1969 calling 
for a trade increase of 15—20 percent signed 
in Moscow. 


Protocol envisaging further Soviet eco- 
nomic and technical assistance to Cuba in 
prospecting for minerals signed on the 
premises of the State Committee for Foreign 
Economic Relations. 

Minister of Foreign Trade N S. Patolichev 
meets East German Minister for External 
Economic Relations Horst Solle to discuss 
Soviet-East German trade in 1968 and the 
prospects for 1969. 
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Comecon standing commission for foreign 
trade ends its four-day twenty-third session in 
Moscow after approving tts work program for 
1969. Yugoslay delegation also participated 
in the session, while Cuban representatives 
‘were present as observers. 


Four-day fifth session of Soviet-East 
German intergovernmental commission on 
economic, scientific and technical cooperation, 
chaired by the chairman of the Soviet section 
of the commussion, Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers N. A. Tikhonov, comes 
to an end in Moscow. Agreements covering 
the period up to 1975 and beyond signed on 
cooperation in electronics, the building of 
scientific instruments and modern processes in 
the chemical industry. Agreement also reached 
on cooperation in power engineering, increased 
specialization and cooperation of production 
in machine building, electronics, electrical 
engineering and chemistry, and coordination 
of national economic plans for 197175. 


Patolichev meets the Bulgarian Minister of 
Foreign Trade, Ivan Budinov, to discuss 
Soviet-Bulgarıan trade in 1968 and the 
prospects for 1969. 


Patolichev meets the Mongolian Minister 
of Foreign Trade, D. Dorjgotob, to discuss 
the signing of a Soviet-Mongolian trade 
protocol for 1969 and trade relations in general. 

New board of the Composers’ Union meets 
in plenary session for the first time and elects 
new officers, T. N. Khrennikov being reelected 
as First Board Secretary. 


Announcement that protocol on long-term 
cooperation between the USSR and Finland 
in land reclamation has been signed in Hel- 
sinki. 


Gromyko arrives in Cairo on a brief friendly 
visit to discuss questions of mutual interest 
with UAR leaders. 


Announcement that Suslov and Ponomarev 
recently met First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Greek Communist Party 
Kolligiannis and Central Committee Member 
Tsolakis to discuss problems facing the inter- 
national Communist and workers’ movement 
and exchange information on Party work. 
Deputy Head of the International Affairs 
Department of the Soviet Party Central Com- 
mittee V. V. Zaglyadın was also present. 

Announcement that the Presidium of the 
Academy of Sciences has awarded the M. V. 
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Lomonosov Gold Medal for 1968 to Academi- 
cian V. A. Engelgardt for work in biochem- 
istry and molecular biology, and to the 
Hungarian academician István Rusznyák for 
work in medicine. 


22 Power Engineer’s Day. 


Six-day-long talks between Baıbakov and 
Czechoslovak Deputy Prime Minister Franti- 
šek Hamouz on bilateral economic cooperation 
come to an end in Prague after discussing the 
placement of large Soviet orders with Czecho- 
slovak machine building enterprises during 
the period 1971—75. 


Announcement that Ponomarev tecently 
met First Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Jordanian Communist Party Fuad 
Nassar to discuss the Near East situation and 
the need for a world conference of Communist 
and workers’ parties. Deputy Head of the 
International Affairs Department of the 
Soviet Party Central Committee R. A. Ulyanov- 
sky was also present. 


23 Announcement that Committee for Physical 


Culture and Sport is proposing, together with 
trade unions and the Komsomol, to take 
special measures to interest young people, 
especially schoolchildren and students, in light 
athletics, swimming, skung and skating. 

First plenary meeting of the Council for 
International Relations, established under the 
Writers’ Union, held to discuss a program of 
literary contacts with foreign countries. 


governmental delegation led by 
Patolichev leaves Moscow for Sofia to con- 
clude negotiations and sign protocol on 
Soviet-Bulgarian trade in 1969. 


25 Two-day plenary meeting of the Komsomol 


Central Committee, attended by officials from 
the Party Central Committee, ministries and 
governmental departments and organizations, 
opens in Moscow to discuss the implemen- 
tation by Komsomol organizations of the 
Party Central Committee’s resolution “On 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Komsomol 
and the Tasks Connected with the Communist 
Education of Youth” (speaker First Secretary 
of Komsomol Central Committee Y. M. Tya- 
zhelnikov) and tasks facıng Komsomol 
organizations in connection with their partici- 
pation in the development of agriculture in the 
light of resolutions passed by the Party Central 
Committee ın October 1968 (speaker Komso- 
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mol Central Committee Secretary V. T. Du- 
vakin). 


Publication of a joint communiqué on 
Gromyko’s visit to the UAR December 
21—24, during which he discussed with 
President Nasser and Foreign Minister Mah- 
moud Riad Soviet-UAR relations and the 
Near East situation. 


Plenary board meeting of RSFSR Writers’ 
Union comes to an end in Moscow after 
discussing the problems of literary mastery and 
a wide range of questions connected with 
preparations for the centenary of Lenin’s 
bırth. The third congress of writers of the 
RSFSR is to meet ın 1969. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-262.” 


Brezhnev leaves Moscow for Minsk to attend 
celebrations of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Belorussian SSR and Belorussian Communist 
Party. 

Iranian delegation led by Chairman of the 
Iranian Society for Foreign Trade Transactions 
Gholam-Hossein Homayoun arrives in Moscow 
to attend the first meeting of the transport 
subcommission of the Standing Soviet- 
Iranian Commission for Economic Coopera- 
tion. 


Board of the UN Association in the USSR 
meets ın Moscow under the chairmanship 
of Academician F. V. Konstantinov. In- 
formation given on the activities of the Soviet 
delegation at the Twenty-First Plenary 
Assembly of the World Federation of UN 
Associations, held in Geneva in 1968, and the 
results reviewed of the Soviet delegation’s 
visit to the USA in response to an invitation 
by the UN Association in the USA, during 
which problems of mutual interest, in particular 
disarmament, were discussed. 


Announcement that the Supreme Court 
recently held a plenary meeting under chait- 
manship of A. F. Gorkin and attended by 
First Deputy Procurator General of the USSR 
M. P. Malyarov to hear reports by Acting 
Chairman of the Azerbaidzhan Supreme Court 
M. A. Gasanov and Chairman of the Criminal 
Board of the Supreme Court G. Z. Anashkin 
on the implementation by Azerbaidzhanı 
courts of resolutions passed by the Supreme 
Court on compensation for criminal damage 
to state, cooperative and public organizations. 
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Suslov receives delegation from Rumanian 
Society for Friendly Relations with the USSR 
(see December 18). Presidium Chairman of 
the Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship 
and Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, 
N. V. Popova, also present. 


Program of cultural cooperation in 1969 
signed in Moscow by the Union of Soviet 
Societies for Friendship and Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries, the “USSR-Switzer- 
land” Society and the Association for Friendly 
and Cultural Relations Between Switzerland 
and the USSR. 


Congratulatory message sent on behalf of 
Podgorny to US President Lyndon B. Johnson 
on the occasion of the successful completion 
of the “Apollo-8” flight. 


Party delegation, led by Central Committee 
Secretary K. F. Katushev and ıacludıng 
Central Committee Member and Fırst Deputy 
Foreign Minister V. V. Kuznetsov, Central 
Committee Member and First Secretary of 
Moscow Oblast Party Committee V. I. Kono- 
top, Fırst Secretary of Voronezh Oblast Party 
Committee N. M. Miroshnichenko, First 
Secretary of Transcarpathıan Oblast Party 
Committee Y. V. Ilnitsky, Rector of Central 
Committee’s Higher Party School N. R. Mi- 
tronov, Deputy Head of Central Committee 
Department A. I. Blatov, and section head of 
Central Committee Department S. I. Kolesni- 
kov, leaves Moscow for Prague to response 
to invitation by the Central Committee of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party. 


Meeting of the Soviet section of the stand- 
ing Soviet-French commission held in Moscow 
under the chairmanship of Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers V. A. Kırllın to 
discuss Soviet-French scientific, technical and 
economic cooperation in connection with the 
opening in Paris in January 1969 of the 
commussion’s third session. 

Soviet-Yugoslav trade protocol for 1969 
signed in Moscow. 


Announcement that Soviet-Afghan trade 
protocol for 1969, calling for increase in 
volume of trade of over 10 percent, has been 
signed in Kabul. 

Announcement that Professor G. A. Miterev, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Union of Red Cross and Red Crescent Socteties 
of the USSR, has arrived in Kabul as guest of 
the Afghan Red Crescent Society. 
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Belorussian SSR awarded Order of the 
October Revolution. 


Fifteth anniversary of the Belorussian SSR 
and Belorussian Communist Party marked by 
a meeting of the Belorussian Party Central 
Committee and Belorussian Supreme Soviet 
in Minsk. Speech delivered by Brezhnev. 


Two-day conference of secretaries of Union- ` 


republic Party central committees and krai 
and oblast Party committees comes to an end 
on Party Central Committee premises after 
discussing measures to implement resolutions 
on the further “chemicalization” of agriculture 
passed by the Party Central Committee in 
October. Speech delivered by Minister of the 
Chemical Industry L. A. Kostandov. Parti- 
cipants included Deputy Chairmen of the 
Council of Ministers V. E. Dymshits and 
I. T. Novikov, representatives of the Party 
and Komsomol Central Committees, Ministers 
of the USSR and heads of central organizations 
and governmental departments. 


Party Central Committee Member and Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers V. N. 
Novikov and Deputy Foreign Minster 
V. M. Vinogtadov leave for Havana to attend 


_ celebrations of the tenth anniversary of the 
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Cuban revolution. 

Soviet delegation comprising members of 
the central board of the Soviet-Cuban Friend- 
ship Society S. G. Lapin (head of delegation), 
A. I. Kalinin and V. M. Komarov, who have 
been invited by the Cuban Institute for 
Friendship Among the Peoples of the World, 
also leaves for Havana. 


Announcement that a Rumanian Party 
delegation led by Central Committee Member 
and First Secretary of Arad District Party 
Committee Teodor Hag has been in the USSR 
December 18—28 to study Soviet Party 
experience in machine building. 


Death of Marshal of the Soviet Union K. A. 
Meretskov. 


Publication of congratulatory message sent 
on behalf of the Party Central Committee 
to the central committees of the (East) 
German Socialist Unity Party and Communist 
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Party of (Western) Germany and the Board 
of the West Berlin branch of the German 
Socialist Unity Party on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Communist Party 
of Germany. 

Brezhnev returns to Moscow from Minsk 
(see December 26 and 28). 


Announcement that Soviet naval detach- 
ment consisting of the rocket-firing cruiser “Ad- 
mural Fokin,” rocket-firing vessel “Gnevay,” 
destroyer “Vdokhnovenny,” tanker “Dunai” 
and transport “Ulma” will pay a friendly 
visit to Aden from January 2 to 7 under 
the command of Captain S. Y. Korostelev. 


Announcement that the Party Central Com- 
mittee, Council of Ministers and All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions have decided 
to increase wages of blue-collar workers in 
the building industry by an average of 25 
percent and ın the building materials industry 
by 23 percent, and salaries of medium-patd 
engineering and technical workers in these 
industries by 12 and 9 percent. These ıncteases, 
to be effected in 1969, will affect 9,000,000 
workers and cost 1,500,000,000 rubles. 


Physical start-up of new 60-megawatt fast 
experimental reactor “BOR-60” takes place 
at the Research Institute for Atomic Reactors 
at Melekess (Ulyanovsk Oblast). 


First-ever flight of supersonic passenger air- 
craft completed by Soviet “TU-144,” to have 
a cruising speed of 2,500 kilometers per hour. 


Announcement that congratulatory messages 
on the successful completion of the “Apollo-8” 
flight have been sent by President of the 
Academy of Sciences M. V, Keldysh to President 
of the National Academy of Sciences of the 
USA Frederick Seitz and by the Chairman of 
the Commission for the Study and Utilization 
of Space of the Academy of Sciences, Academi- 
cian A. A. Blagonrevov, to head of the US 
Nattonal Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA) Paine. 


Changes and Appointments 


18 Announcement that I. I. Safronov has been 


appointed Ambassador to Singapore. 
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Corrigendum 


In line 5 of the third entry for November 27 in the Chronicle for November 1968 (Bulletin, 
1969, No. 1, p. 60), “Li Du En” should read Li Joo Yun. 


Notes on Contributors 


PIROZHKOVA, VERA. Studied at Leningrad University (Faculty of Mathematics and Mechanics) until 
the outbreak of war (1941); took her doctor’s degree in philosophy and history at Munich University, 
where she now lectures in philosophy. Has published articles in various journals, mostly in German. 
Author of a book on Alexander Herzen, published in German. 


Orem, C. Born in Orel in 1904, Emigrated to the West after the Revolution. B.Sc. (Eng.), 
University of London; Associate Member of the Institute of Electrical Engineers, London. Since World 
War II, has made a study of Soviet philosophy and ideology. 


Buss, Kerrx. Born in 1929 in London. Trained at the Russian Research Center, Harvard University 
(M.A.). Analyst of current economic developments in the Soviet Union. 


Kruzrin, Perr. Born 1921 in what is now Kalinin Oblast. Left school in 1939 and entered an 
officers’ training school, from which he graduated in 1941. While at school and in the army, was an 
active member of the Komsomol. Taken prisoner by the Germans in 1942 and joined the Vlasov move- 
ment in 1943, Since then has written on political subjects and Soviet youth (including “A Young 
Communist” in Thirteen Who Fled, New York, 1949). Assistant Editor of the Bulletin. 


Gayev, Arxapy. Journalist. Worked for Prarda and Izsestia and also for the Soviet regional press 
from 1921 until World War IL, since when he has been living in Munich. A regular contributor of articles 
on Soviet literature and the Soviet press to publications of the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 
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Nikolai Y. Galay 


On January 18, 1969, after a brief but painful illness, the death occurred, 
in his sixty-seventh year, of Nikolai Y. Galay, member of the General 
Assembly of the Institute for the Study of the USSR and of the Institute’s 
Learned Council, senior researcher and Editor of the Bulletin. 

Mr. Galay was born on July 29, 1902, in the town of Staritsa, in the 
province of Tver. The son of a doctor, he lost his mother at a very early 
age, and the Revolution of February 1917 found him still a schoolboy 
attending the Fourth Moscow Gymnasium. He welcomed this event with 
a youthful enthusiasm which was encouraged by the liberalism of his 
parents. Very soon, however, particularly after the October Revolution, 
this was followed by a more sober reaction. In June 1918, as anarchy and 
famine were spreading in the capital, his father sent him to relatives in 
Sebastopol, where he completed his secondary education in the local 
gymnasium. At the age of seventeen, he joined the White Army as a 
volunteer, and in 1920, with the remnants of this army, went into emigra- 
tion. Years of wandering and heavy manual work followed. Consumed by 
a desire to work for the liberation of his motherland from Communism, 
he enrolled on General N.N. Golovin’s advanced courses in military 
science, in Paris, which he completed with distinction in 1932. After 
completing a further course of postgraduate study, he worked on these 
courses from 1934 on, first as a lecturer, then as head of the department of 
modern military science. After the closure of Gen. Golovin’s courses in 
1940, he served as an officer in the French Foreign Legion, and, from the 
beginning of 1942 on, in volunteer units of the German Army and in 
General A. A. Vlasov’s Russian Liberation Army. 

From 1949 to 1953, Mr. Galay worked as a researcher and consultant 
in an organization attached to the Historical Department of the British 
General Staff which was concerned with the study of experience gained 
on the Eastern Front in World War I. In December 1953, he joined the 
Institute for the Study of the USSR, where his first duties were those 
of researcher specializing in military questions and Soviet foreign policy. 
To these were added the appointment, in 1960, as Editor of the Bulletin 
and then, in 1966, as head of the Institute’s Research Section. In addition, 
when the University of Oklahoma established its Munich Center at the 
Institute’s premises in 1962, he was appointed to the teaching staff of this 
Center and entrusted with its courses on Soviet foreign policy and the 
Soviet armed forces. 

. Mr. Galay’s activities were not confined to the walls of the Institute. 
In addition to delivering papers and reports on specialized subjects at 
Institute conferences and symposiums, he also addressed German audiences. 
Altogether, some 150 specialized papers and articles came from his pen. 

In the person of Mr. Galay, the Institute for the Study of the USSR and 
the body of émigrés from the Soviet Union have lost an experienced 
Sovietologist, a talented journalist, a man of great civic courage, cordiality 
and understanding. 





A Ho M a ga WOR OT i 


The 1969 Annual Symposium 
of the 
College of Europe 


On March 27, 28 and 29, Bruges will be host to a Symposium on The People’s 
Democracies after Prague : Soviet Hegemony, Nationalism, Regional Integration? 


Organized by the College of Europe, a postgraduate institute for European 
studies, the Symposium will be the first of its type in the West to tackle the 
situation and prospects of Central and Eastern Europe in the light of recent 
events in Czechoslovakia. 


Has the USSR re-established its domination over the People’s Democracies? 
Has it succeeded in suppressing tendencies toward rapprochement with the West 
and in giving new life to the dichotomic image of Europe and the World? Has 
it stopped the trends toward a more modern economy and a more democratic 
society? Is nationalism in the People’s Democracies a factor conducive to progress 
and independence, or is it divisive and likely to facilitate foreign hegemony? Do 
regional groupings—such as the one which began to crystallize last summer 
between Yugoslavia, Rumania and Czechoslovakia—still have a chance to come 
into being and pave the way for a sort of Common Market of the People’s 
Democracies? Is the EEC a catalyst for integrative tendencies in the Eastern 
half of our continent? The debates on these problems, and others, will be based 
upon ten or twelve reports. 


So far, the following have agreed to present reports at the Symposium: 
Z. Brzezinski (Columbia), W. Feld (State University of Louisiana), C. Gasteyger 
(Atlantic Institute), G. Ionescu (London School of Economics and Manchester 
University), H. Kuby (European Parliament), J. Montias (Yale), J. Pinder 
(Political and Economic Planning), R. Sannwald (Commission of the European 
Communities), P. Wandycz (Yale). The working group meetings will be presided 
over by university professors and European personalities interested in the other 
half of Europe and in East-West relations. Professor J. Lukaszewski, Director 
of the Political Science Section at the College of Europe, is responsible for the 
overall direction of the Symposium. 


The reports and debates will be in English and French. All information can 
be obtained from 


Miss H. Pilz, Secretariat of the Symposium, 
College of Europe, Dyver 11, 
Rruges, Belgium 
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OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF THE.CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF SLAVISTS ` 


PAPERS, REVIEW ARTICLES, BOOK REVIEWS, NOTES AND 
COMMENTS from the disciplines of political science, history, economics 
sociology, geography, literature and linguistics dealing with Slavic and East 
European affairs. 


MEMBERS of the association receive Canadian Slavonic Papers, the semi-annual 
newsletter, and a directory of the members of the association. Memberships are 
regularly $8 00, student memberships are $5.00, and may be obtained by 


writing to: Professor D. Dorotich, 
c/o Department of Slavonic Studies, 
University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver 8, B. C. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS are $6.00 a year, and single numbers are $2.00. Subscriptions, 
back issues and information may be obtained by 


writing to: The Managing Editor, 
Canadian Slavonic Papers, 
Room 586 D Loeb Building, 
Carleton University, 
Colonel By Drive, 
Ottawa, Ontarlo. 








PROMINENT 
PERSONALITIES 
IN 
THE USSR 


A Biographic Directory Containing 6,015 Biographies 











Compiled by 
THE INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR 


Munich, Germany 







The Institute for the Study of the USSR now has ten years of experience in com- 
iling and publishing biographies of outstanding persons in the Soviet Union. 
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ARTICLES 


Czechoslovakia’s Economic Dilemmas under 
Soviet Tutelage 


Henryk ÖLSIENKIEWICZ 


In connection with the subject of the following article, the reader is referred to the 
contribution by Stefan C. Stolte, “Comecon at the Crossroads?”, also published in this 
issue. 


Not only the people of Czechoslovakia but political opinion in the world at 
large was completely taken by surprise by the Soviet-led military invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in August of last year, although it had been preceded by ominous 
political threats and spectacular military maneuvers on the part of the Soviets 
and their satellites. This was due to the general underestimation of the growing 
neo-Stalinist trend in the Soviet Party leadership and the rapidly strengthening 
influence of the dogmatist faction upon the solution not only of theoretical but 
also of practical political problems. 


As a matter of fact, the recent events in Czechoslovakia represent a dramatic 
illustration of the conflict that exists between Communist dogmatists and pro- 
gressives, particularly in their interpretation of the “dialectics of social develop- 
ment,” i.e., their relation to the future organization of a Communist society. The 
dogmatists interpret social development as the result of a kind of absolute, all- 
embracing dialectics of nature, which excludes the influence of man, since man’s 
outlook and actions are entirely determined by existing conditions. According 
to them, socialism is primarily a negation of capitalism, and present-day socialism 
is a prototype of Communism, a permanent social form which may be improved 
only within its own framework. Social progress manifests itself in a purely 
quantitative improvement in the volume of production, the national income, 
the standard of living and of education, the consumption of “cultural goods,” 
etc. They ignore the existence of “contradictions,” i.e., conflicts, within a socialist 
society, and so deny the need for a qualitative transformation of its structure. 
As for the building of Communism, this is merely an extension of the present 
socialism. This dogmatic interpretation of socialist development is a continuation 
of the Stalinist idea of mechanical evolution; it constitutes an adequate theoretical 
basis for the perpetuation of the Party’s power and of the existing political and 
social structure. 


In contrast to the dogmatists, the Communist progressives adhere to a 
dialectical theory of social progress, which places the main emphasis upon a 
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- solution of,the substantial “contradictions” existing within the present social 


structure. “Man, they say, is not solely determined -by social conditions, but also 
by his owh projects or undertakings, whose influence is sometimes stronger 
than that of social conditions. The progressives regard the existing model of 
socialism as a historically transient form, and its replacement by a new and more 
adequate model as a historical inevitability. According to them, the present 
socialist system is only one of several possible versions, a starting point for a 
ptocess of constant revision and improvement. As a result of far-reaching 


‘changes, it will be superseded by an entirely new social structure, i.e., these 


changes will affect not only economic but also political relations. Political rela- 
tions, the structure of political power, should be constantly adapted to economic 
development, since, as Lenin remarked, economic processes find their concen- 
trated expression in politics. 


The fact that the dogmatists had gained thé upper hand in the Soviet Party 
leadership and the political consequences of this fact have been either ignored 
or underestimated by political observers in the free world, even by Western 
Communists. During the critical summer of 1968, the present Soviet leadership 
was still considered to be more pragmatic than its predecessor, and was not ex- 
pected to violate—at least, not in such a spectacular manner—its own solemnly 
proclaimed principles of coexistence, in particular, those of non-aggression and 
non-intervention in the domestic affairs of other countries. Little attention was 
paid, even by the Yugoslav, Rumanian and Western Communist leaders, to the 
ominous interpretations contained in the Soviet, Polish and East German press 
of such theoretical questions as the leading role ‘of the Communist Party, the 


© universal importance of the Soviet social model and the responsibility of indi- 


vidual states to the world socialist system. The Westera Communist leaders, 
supporting the Czechoslovak reforms, attempted in vain to discourage the 
Soviets with threats of Communist disunity and by exaggerating the political 
losses which the USSR and Communism would sustain by intervening in the 


‚ domestic problems of a “brotherly” socialist country; they failed to take into 


account the fact that in political practice the USSR’s domination of its satellites 
is generally recognized and that the USSR could count on provoking no more 


. than an insignificant and temporary reaction if it intervened. Subsequently, the 


necessary theoretical justification of the aggression was furnished by the dogma- 
tists in the form of a new interpretation of “proletarian internationalism,” which 
postulated that the independence of Communist-ruled countries was “only 
relative.” ? 


As for the Czechoslovak leaders, they were preoccupied with the critical course 
of developments in their economy, which, relatively speaking, was the worst in 
the Comecon bloc in spite of five years of continual experiment in economic 





1 For a discussion of the whole of this question, see J. Strinka in Kulturny $tvot, Bratislava, 
November 26, 1965. 


3 See, for example, Voprosy ıstorsi KPSS, 1968, No. 11, p. 24. 
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reform: a declining rate of growth in industrial output and a relatively stagnant 
agricultural production; a low rate of growth in the national income and a 
stagnant standard of living; a demand for investments, justified by the obsoles- 
scence of equipment and the need for modernization but conflicting with unduly 
long investment cycles and the declining profitability of new investments; rising 
stocks, contrasting with an unsaturated effective demand; the insufficient develop- 
ment of exports; an expansion of soft-currency assets earned in foreign operations 
with other members of Comecon and with underdeveloped countries, accomp- 
anied by a growth of debts in the hard-currency area; growing inflationary 
tendencies; and a deficit in the budget. The low rate of growth in the national 
income over the last few years clearly indicated a chronic sickness in the country’s 
economy. In 1961, the annual increase over the preceding year was still 6.5 per- 
cent, which was higher than in Bulgaria and Eastern Germany; but in the follow- 
ing years the increase was the lowest in the Comecon bloc, amounting to 1.5 per- 
cent in 1962, 1.0 percent in 1964 and 2.5 percent in 1965. In 1963, there was even 
a decrease of 4 percent.? 


The slowing down of economic development manifested itself, first of all, 
in an insufficient growth of industrial production, which in Communist coun- 
tries is of decisive importance in the formation of the national income and serves 
as a measure of economic expansion. A comparison of the volume of industrial 
production in recent years (in terms of 1960) in Czechoslovakia, other Comecon 
countries and certain non-Communist industrial countries reveals the relative 
stagnation of Czechoslovakia’s industrial output: , 


Industrial Production of the Comecon Countries ` 
and Certain Non-Communist Industrial Countries, 1955 and 1961—66 


(Percentages of 1960) 

1955 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1965 
Czechoslovakia ........ 61 109 115 115 120 129 138 
Soviet Union........... 61 109 120 129 139 151 164 
Bulgaria .. ........... 48 112 125 138 152 174 195 
Eastern Germany . .... 65 106 112 117 125 133 141 
Poland .... 222.2 nna 63 110 120 126 138 150 161 
Rumania ........ ..... 60 115 131 148 169 191 213 
Hungary ...........04. 70 110 119 126 138 144 153 
Yugoslavia ............ 54 107 115 132 153 166 173 
France: zu tn eee 74 106 112 117 127 128 138 
Western Germany ...... 71 106 110 114 125 132 134 
Great Britain .... .... 88 100 101 105 113 116 117 
USA cee ate wccte Pas 89 101 109 114 122 132 144 
Japan za... F 47 119 129 142 166 174 195 


SOURCE Statsstrsches Jahrbuch der Dentschen Demokratischen Republik, Berlin, 1968, p 32 


This was due primarily to the non-economic structure of investments, low 
investment effectivity and low productivity of labor. Since the bulk of the 





3 Hospodarshé noviny, Prague, April 22, 1965. 
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investment funds available continued to be invested in the spheres of heavy 
industry and construction—including both new construction projects and those 
still awaiting completion—, the equipment of factories already in operation 
was growing more and more obsolete, and excessive labor inputs were required 
for a relatively small increase in output. In 1964, machinery accounted for only 22 
percent of basic production assets (in the USA, 40 percent), and 57 percent of 
Czechoslovak industrial workers worked manually. By 1966, this latter percentage 
had fallen to 43.9: in heavy engineering, it was 44.7 percent, in the power industry 
60.5 percent and in the building industry 70 percent.* As recently as 1965, 27 per- 
cent of the equipment in the engineering industry, despite its rapid development, 
was between ten and twenty years old, 25 percent was over twenty and 18.5 
percent over thirty years old.® In the consumer goods and food industries, which 
have been neglected since 1948, the obsolescence of machinery is still greater. In 
1966, 70 percent of the weaving machines in the textile industry, 40 percent of the 
machinery in the shoe-making industry and 60—70 percent of that in the food 
industry were worn out and required replacement or total overhaul.® About 15 per- 
cent of the industrial labor force was employed in maintenance and overhauling.’ 


As a result of non-economic central planning, which disregarded the profi- 
tability of investments and market demand, enormous sums were frozen in 
dubious and unprofitable projects, and this led to a rapid growth of unproductive 
(i.e., unnecessarily large) stocks of materials and also of fixed assets at industrial 
enterprises. During the years 1961—65, an average investment of 5.58 Czecho- 
slovak crowns was required to produce one crown’s worth of additional national 
income, whereas in the preceding period 1956—60 the sum required was only two 
crowns.® In the years 1960—64, 75 percent of the total investment fund went into 
uncompleted construction projects and into the expansion of unproductive fixed 
assets of manufacturing enterprises. In 1963—64, the national income stagnated, 
while the growth of fixed assets in industry alone amounted to more than 10 per- 
cent of the national income. As recently as 1967, of the increase of 15,000 million 
ctowns in the national income over the preceding year, over two-thirds went 
into stocks of unsold goods. At the end of the first half of 1968, the accumulated 
stocks of unsold products were valued at 200,000 million crowns, which was 
equal to the country’s total income in 1967.10 

A one-sided development of large-scale enterprises and trust-type industrial 
organizations resulted in a monopolization of production and its insufficient 


4 Nová ssoboda, Ostrava, February 17, 1966. 

5 Nová mysl, Prague, January 1, 1965, and May 3, 1966. 

6 Práce, Prague, March 10, 1964, and January 27, 1966. At a conference of Czech governmental 
officials with executives of the main branches of Czech industry, held on February 13 of this year and 
reported by Czechoslovak television the same day, Czech Premier Stanislav Razl stated that 50 percent 
of the basic means of production in the Czech regions and 65 percent of arr and bus transport equipment 
was obsolescent. 

? Nord svoboda, May 3, 1966. 

8 J. Goldman, in Ekonomicky časopis, Prague, 1966, No. 4. 

? J. Kostka, in Hospodarské noviny, September 1, 1966. 

10 S, Albinowski, in Trybuna ludu, Warsaw, September 2, 1968. 
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flexibility and adaptation to the demands of the market. In 1957, the country had 
2,267 industrial enterprises employing on the average 857 workers each, and in 
1965 only 1,236 enterprises with an average strength of 2,006 workers." 


The central planners continued to regard small enterprises as a sign of eco- 
nomic backwardness, and disregarded their obvious advantages for the country’s 
economy—viz., their role in complementing large-scale production and their 
importance in supplying the market with handicraft- and artisan-type products, 
their great flexibility in switching over, at low cost, to meet seasonal fluctuations 
and changes of fashion on the market, their low investment requirements, 
transportation and overhead costs and their better exploitation of local raw 
materials. 

The continual stagnation in the level of agricultural production manifested 
itself in a decline of the share of agriculture in the social product and the national 
income, as is illustrated by the following data for the years 1950—66: 


Share of Agriculture in the Social Product and National Economy of Czechoslovakia 
(Selected Years, 1950—66) 


(Percentages) 
Soctal Product National Income 
1950: 16.6 16.1 
1 Le VER 16.0 14.6 
1960. ey 15.3 14.6 
1963... 22222... 14.6 13.0 
1964.......06..- 14.7 12.9 
1965... 14.7 11.9 
1966............ 14.5 12.5 


SOURCE, Statistická ročenka CSSR 1967 (Statistical Yearbook of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, 1967), Prague, 1967. 


From these figures, it will be seen that the share of agricultural production 
in the national income dropped faster than its share in the social product. This 
was due, on the one hand, to many years of undetinvestment in agriculture, which 
was inadequately supplied with machinery, fertilizers, materials and funds, 
particularly for construction, drainage and irrigation purposes, and, on the other, 
to the exploitation of agricultural producers through the media of prices and 
taxation and through the monopolistic position enjoyed by the state distribution 
and procurement organizations. The average profitability of crop production 
in Czechoslovakia has been estimated at about 36.1 percent, that in Western 
Germany at 60.6 percent and that of the Netherlands at 70.1 percent.!? The 160,000 
private farmers still existing in Czechoslovakia (the total number of agricultural 
workers is about 480,000) were, of course, more oppressed than the collective 
farmers, though they lived in areas (mostly in Slovakia) that could not be in- 
corporated into collective or state farms.!® In addition, the area of land lost by 





11 A. Remes, in Plánované bospodarstpi, Prague, 1967, No. 4, p. 23. 
12 Suddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, August 24—25, 1968. 
18 Radio Prague, January 13, 1969. 
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agriculture to industry and urban development is constantly growing: during 
the last thirty years, almost a million hectares of agricultural land, according to 
an estimate of Zdenek Šafarík, senior agronomist at the Czechoslovak Ministry 
‚of Agriculture and Nutrition, has been lost in this way, and only seven million 
hectares of agricultural (five million hectares of arable) land is still left.14 


An important cause of the economic decline were failures in foreign trade and 
difficulties with the balance of payments. Having a limited base of raw materials, 
a relative scarcity of arable land but a skillful and highly trained labor force and 
a highly developed manufacturing industry, Czechoslovakia is more dependent 
for her economic development on the expansion of her foreign trade than other 
countries in the Comecon bloc are. In 1966, her share in the world’s population 
was only 0.46 percent, in world industrial production 1.75 percent and in world 
trade 1.3 percent.!® In addition, being a land-locked country, Czechoslovakia 
requires foreign services, which must be paid for by her exports; in particular, 
transportation costs constitute an important element in her balance of payments. 
Nevertheless, the growth of her exports during the years 1960—66 was relatively 
slow, amounting on the average to no more than 46 percent while world exports 
rose by 60 percent and total Comecon exports by 71 percent; it was not only 
slower than that of any other Comecon country, but also below the increase in the 
already highly developed exports of the USA (47 percent), Western Germany 
(69 percent) and France (73 percent).1® 


The difficulties encountered by Czechoslovakia’s foreign trade originated in 
the same policy which, pursued by the central planners over many years for 
ideological and political reasons, had reduced the entire economy to a state of 
complete malaise. The primary and purely quantitative development of the capital 
goods industry, especially machinebuilding, to the detriment of agriculture, 
foodstuffs and other consumer goods industries had its effect upon the commodity 
structure of exports: the share accounted for by machinery rose to nearly 50 per- 
cent and together with industrial consumer goods to more than 60 percent of 
total exports, while the share of foodstuffs, raw materials and other traditional 
items of export to Western markets declined considerably. As for imports, a major 
share is represented by fuels and raw materials, the quantities of which are 
steadily rising in order to satisfy the increasing requirements of the country’s 
industries. Next come machinery and equipment, which are imported—as a 
. means of promoting technical improvement—from the West, but also, in recent 
years (despite the relatively low quality), in ever-growing quantities from the 
Comecon countries. This is due to the present Comecon policy of trading 
engineering products for engineering products and raw materials and consumer 
goods for goods of equal value. Foodstuffs, which are needed to supplement the 
. insufficient output of domestic agriculture, rank third in the list of imports. 





14 ČTK, Prague, May 22, 1968. 
15 Dušan Maršík, in Czechoslovak Foreign Trade, Prague, April 1966. 
18 Statsstssches Jabrbuch der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik, Berlin, 1968, p. 82. 


Another source of considerable difficulties was the territorial pattern of 
Czechoslovakia’s foreign trade, developed as it was under the influence of political 
considerations. Furthermore, the relatively low quality of Czechoslovak technology 
necessitated the importation of modern equipment from the West, which had to be 
paid for by exports of raw materials needed for domestic consumption. The Western 
market being practically closed to Czechoslovak machinery because of its inferior 
quality, exports of this machinery had to be directed primarily to the Comecon 
market, and this led to the creation of surplus balances with the other members 
of Comecon. Since these balances were earned in soft-currency areas and could 
not be used to settle deficits in the balance with hard-currency areas in the West, 
they merely increased inflationary tendencies in Czechoslovakia. The exportation 
of machinery to other Communist countries and to the underdeveloped countries, “` 
usually connected with large credits, provided markets for production but 
yielded little immediate return, and often deprived domestic investors of badly 
needed machines; these exports, too, helped to increase inflation. The collapse 
of trade with China not only closed a large market for the export of Ra, 
but excluded an important süpplier of raw materials. 


Thus, Czechoslovakia was forced to cover her constantly growing require- 
ments for raw materials by increasing her imports from other Comecon countries, 
particularly from the Soviet Union; these, however, were no longer willing to 
increase their supplies without further participation in their mining investments, 
even though Czechoslovakia had already given them large credits. Recent 
investment credits granted by Czechoslovakia to Poland, Eastern Germany and 
the Soviet Union alone amount to more than 2,100 million dollars,17” and smaller 
credits have been granted to Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Albania. In addition, 
Czechoslovakia has been steadily maintaining a favorable balance with Com- 
munist countries derived from regular trade: this amounted in 1967 to 250 million 
dollars, and during the period 1963—67 totaled more than 760 million dollars.18 
At the same time, her debts to the highly-developed countries, i.e., those in the 
free currency area, amounted to 400 million dollars.1® As a result, the Czecho- 
slovak government in May 1968 applied for a loan from the Soviet Union of 
400—500 million rubles in free currencies (445—560 million dollars) to buy capital 
equipment on the world market.?° 


The other major causes of the malaise underlying the Czechoslovak economy 
are to be found in problems connected with the price system, labor productivity, 
the level of employment, wages and incomes, and growing inflationary trends. 


Before 1967, factory prices were largely determined administratively on the 
basis of cost data supplied to the central authorities by the industrial enterprises, 
which, of course, calculated their production costs at the highest level acceptable. 





17 Hospodarské noviny, March 10, 1967, p. 10, and Kulturni tvorba, Prague, 1968, No. 4 (January 25), 
p. 7. 

18 Radio Prague Domestic, April 12, 1968. 

18 Zemedelské noviny, Prague, April 18, 1968. 

20 Ruk právo, Prague, April 4, 1968. 
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Since no independent basis for determining production costs was (or is so far) 
available and the basis of world prices was assiduously avoided for ideological 
reasons, prices failed to reflect real production costs and offered little incentive 
for raising the efficiency of production. Consequently, the production of goods 
was planned independently of their profitability; some enterprises showed 
tremendous efficiency, while others had to be subsidized by the state. 


Furthermore, wholesale prices were determined in a non-economic manner. 
As a result, there was a constantly growing imbalance between demand and 
supply and state subsidies rose, placing an ever greater strain upon the budget. 
The necessary price adjustments were prevented by the dogmatic insistence upon 
stability of domestic prices. The most rigid were retail prices, which were 
strongly subsidized by the state. On the average, direct state subsidies 
amounted to 30,000 million crowns, or more than 4,000 million dollars, a 
year.?! In addition, indirect subsidies were granted by reducing the proportion 
of profits payable by enterprises to the budget or to the association to which they 
belonged, by lowering the prices of supplies, or by reducing capital levies or the 
rates of interest on loans. 


The preoccupation with costs appeared throughout Eastern Europe in the 
early sixties, but in Czechoslovakia a reform of wholesale prices did not come 
into effect until January 1967, nor a certain adjustment of retail prices until 
August 1968. The reform of wholesale prices envisaged three price categories: 
fixed prices (initially applicable to 71.5 percent of all industrial and to most 
agricultural commodities), Himited prices, i.e., prices modifiable within prescribed 
limits (applicable to 24.4 percent of industrial commodities), and free prices 
(applicable to 4.1 percent of industrial commodities). New prices were to be 
arrived at in the following way: commodities were divided into groups, and for 
each group an increase index was determined which was applicable to the existing 
price of each commodity within the group. An average rise of 19 percent over 
the price level of January 1966 was planned, but in practice the rise initially 
attained the average level of 29 percent, varying from 52.5 percent for mining 
products and 40.2 percent for building to 20.2 percent for durable consumer 
goods and 20.5 percent for foodstuffs.?? Retail prices were maintained practically 
without change in 1967 (in fact, they rose by about 1.5 percent) in order not to 
reduce the standard of living; but the need for a proper wholesale-retail price 
relationship necessitated an increase of retail prices (except those of foodstuffs), 
which was introduced on August 1, 1968, and this raised the total expenditure on 
retail goods by about 430 million crowns, or 60 million dollars, a year.#5 Since 
the prices of agricultural machinery rose on the average by 27 percent and those 
of other industrial products supplied to agriculture by 39 percent, the ratio 
between the prices received and those paid by agriculture deteriorated.?* 





21 Thid., April 4, 1967. 

22 Ibid. 

33 Radio Prague Domestic, July 31, 1968. 

24 Socialistické zemedelstsi, Prague, 1968, No. 22 (May 31). 
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The rise of wholesale prices continued during 1967 and 1968, and led to an 
enormous increase in the gross profits of industrial enterprises in the Czech 
regions (but not in Slovakia, where such profits showed a negligible increase). 
During the first half of 1967, these enterprises recorded a total additional income 
of almost 16,000 million crowns, or more than 2,200 million dollars, instead of 
the deficit expected for the whole of 1967 to the amount of 40,000 million crowns, 
or more than 5,500 million dollars.25 Faced with the threat of being punished by 
the central authorities with a charge equal to 50 percent of the “unjustified profits 
from incorrectly fixed wholesale prices,” the enterprises “voluntarily” returned 
the equivalent of only approximately 250 million dollars.?® 


Personal incomes and expenditures also increased considerably during 1967: 
in the first half of that year, they rose by some 730 million and 600 million dollars 
respectively. At the same time, however, domestic supplies of consumer goods 
fell by approximately 420 million dollars, which contributed to a further deter- 
ioration of the consumer goods market, and total stocks of unfinished goods and 
investment commodities rose steeply by approximately 830 million dollars.” 
This situation aggravated the already existing inflationary pressures proceeding 
from a variety of sources—errors in investment policy, the non-economic growth 
of stocks, incorrect prices, the surplus in the trade balance with Communist and 
underdeveloped countries, and the rise of wage funds and incomes of enter- 
prises in disproportion to the low level of labor productivity and of consumer 
goods supplies. 


In recent years, the increase in labor productivity has remained very low. It 
stagnated in 1963, and in the years 1962—66 attained on the average no more than 
4.6 percent a year—in the highly-developed Czech regions only 4.4 percent, and 
in Slovakia 4.8 percent. In the poorly-equipped consumer goods industry, it was, 
during the same period, as low as 3.2 percent—in the Czech regions 3.6 percent 
and in Slovakia 2.8 percent.?® 


Despite the shortage of labor in the Czech regions, estimated at 300,000 
workers in the manufacturing industries,*® the rise of real wages and of the 
standard of living has shown a similar tendency to stagnate. During the year 
1967, average monthly wages rose by 5 percent and retail prices by 1.5 percent, 
giving an increase in real wages of 3.5 percent; but pensioners and others in the 
fixed income categories and also large families experienced a drop in their real 





25 Radio Prague, July 19, 1967. 

26 The Economist, London, October 13, 1967. 

2? CTK, September 27, 1967. 

28 Statistická ročenka ČSSR 1967 (Statistical Yearbook of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, 
1967), Prague, 1967, pp. 215—16. 

20 The Morning Star, London, March 15, 1968. In his statement of February 13 of this year (see 
Footnote 7), Razl, dealing with the problem of overemployment in the Czech regions, said that nearly 
half the total labor force in these regions consists of women—possibly the highest proportion in the 
world. In addition, the Czech economy employs half-a-million pensioners. Unless speedily remedied, 
he said, this situation might well undermine the competitiveness of the Czech economy on world markets. 
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incomes.®° In 1968, nominal wages increased on the.average by 7.5 percent; on 
the other hand, in’ the first quarter of that year alone, the cost of living for 
workers’ families rose by 5.2 percent.®! In March 1968, Professor Ota Sik stated 
that in Czechoslovakia during the past ten years the rate of growth of real wages 
had been half of that in Austria and one-third of that in Western Germany and 
that the standard of living remained 25 percent lower than in Austria.3? 


* 


The difference in economic development between the more rural, industrially 
backward Slovak provinces and the relatively highly industrialized Bohemian - 
lands constitutes a problem of the greatest economic and political importance 
for the future of Czechoslovakia. The main problem here consists in the Slovaks’ 
complaints of being always economically neglected, which serve as a basis for 
their aspirations toward political and economic autonomy. Although Slovakia’s 
share of the country’s social product increased from 19 percent in 1948 to 24.5 
percent in 1965, the absolute differences in per capita income are now far greater 
than before, as may be seen from the following table: 


Differences in the Social Product and National Income Per Capita 
of Bohemia and Slovakia (Selected Years, 1948—65) 


(Czechoslovak Crowns) 

Social Product National Income 
1948) scree ees 4,947 2,507 
1953.50 etwas t's _ 6,603 3,561 
1955... .. cee eee 6,720 3,707 
1960 nen 8,352 4,347 
1963.......2-20- 10,144 4,991 
199. 8,899 3,792 


SOURCE: Pranda, Bratislava, March 6, 1968 


In 1966, Slovakia registered a growth of 28.6 percent in industrial production 
(that of the country as a whole was 19.4 percent), and attained a share of 20.7 per- 
cent in the country’s industrial output. In 1967, per capita consumption in 
Slovakia was 17 percent lower than in the Czech regions. The government’s pre- 
August policy included a number of special provisions for Slovakia, such as 
exemption from certain taxes on enterprises, favorable credit conditions, budge- 

_ tary subsidies for investments in specific areas, and budgetary allocations for 
` exploiting local resources, for education and housing construction. The volume 
of Slovakia’s industrial production is planned to rise by 56 percent during the 
period 1966—70, and this, if achieved, would increase its share in the country’s 
total industrial output to 25 percent.3® However, during the years 1967-68 the 





30 Zidopå demokracie, Prague, April 10, 1968. 
31 CTK, June 18, 1968. 

32 Radio Prague Domestic, March 27, 1968, 
33 Prasda, Bratislava, May 14, 1966. 
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profitability of industrial enterprises dropped in Slovakia, although, as we have 
seen, it reached a very high level in Bohemia as a result of the increase in wholesale 
prices. This was, among’ other things, a negative effect of the new amortization 
requirements, which were adapted to the capabilities of Czech industry but were 
too high for the relatively young industry of Slovakia, which, disposing as it does 
of a surplus of labor and undeveloped resources, is in need of considerable 
funds for investment. The Slovak leaders therefore favor a gradual reduction of 
investments in the metallurgical and basic chemical industries of Slovakia and 
their transfer to the processing industries and to consumer goods production. 
The purpose of this is not only to absorb the vast labor resources of Slovakia, 
but also to “prevent existing producers from maintaining their exclusive and 
monopolistic positions.” Among other things, a Slovak automobile plant with a 
yearly output of 120,000 cars is planned. 34 


* 


During the years 1963-67, the chronic and acute walaise of Czechoslovakia’s 
economy was a constant subject of debate, and attempts were made to work out 
an efficient “new economic model.” The country’s leaders, however, were 
confronted not only with an economic crisis but also with constantly growing 
social conflicts. The developments of the past five years made it clear that not 
only economic but also political reforms were inevitable. The main problem 
was how to maneuver between the Scylla of domestic crisis and the Charybdis of 
Soviet intervention. The program of reform underwent a series of formulations 
and reformulations which were inevitably inconsistent since they were the 
result of mutually contradictory alternatives put forward by two opposing 
factions in the Czechoslovak Communist Party—those of the dogmatists and 
the progressives. The dogmatists, headed until 1967 by Novotny, were, of course, 
careful to restrict reform to principles approved by the Soviets, i.e., to keep 
within the framework of economic reforms introduced by way of experiment in 
the Comecon bloc and to confine political reforms to some improvement of the 
Soviet social model; such limited measures, however, could neither improve the 
economy nor appease social conflicts. The progressives, led since 1968 by Dubček, 
gave priority to satisfaction of the country’s political and economic needs; they 
advocated a pragmatic program of reform ideologically based on the dialectical 
theory of social progress disapproved of by the Soviets. 


In 1963—64, the period of Czechoslovakia’s deepest economic decline, most 
of the Stalinist conservative recipes for recovery became clearly discredited. The 
priority assigned to heavy industry necessitated a policy of high investment, and 
the funds required could be derived, more or less by force, from a number of 
sources—from limiting or reducing the level of personal consumption, intro- 
ducing mandatory savings, restricting wages, channeling a large part of wages 
funds into housing, medical care, recreation facilities, etc. This, however, was 





” Radio Prague, November 8, 1968, 
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becoming more and more difficult, and most Czechoslovak economists and 
politicians were convinced that a resumption of economic growth, the moderni- 
zation of industrial equipment and a rise in the standard of living required a 
substantial modification of the existing system of planning and management and 
far-reaching changes in economic policy. In particular, they advocated a central 
“open plan” which determined fundamental relationships and expressed funda- 
mental policy, leaving enterprises to operate independently within certain limits; 
this plan would not determine investments either in kind or in value, but would 
permit enterprises to finance projects from their own resources. 


In the Party’s first formulation of the NEM, however, the main features 
of a Stalinist economy remained untouched—bureaucratic management, central 
planning and high investments. Thus, conservative elements in the Party were 
taking advantage of the workers’ fear of change, which they (the workers) inter- 
preted as meaning a demand for greater physical effort and discipline or organi- 
zational measures resulting in unemployment. Nevertheless, the experiments on 
a new economic model began: in 1965, 20 percent of the country’s industrial 
enterprises were placed on a profit-making and self-financing foundation; in 
1966, the new system was extended to the essential branches of industry and in 
1967 to the whole of the economy, although in practice many enterprises were 
still operating under a modified form of the old “‘directive” system. These 
experiments revealed the tremendous waste caused by bureaucratic management 
and the subsidizing of unprofitable production lines, on the one hand, and by the 
non-economic price system, on the other, thereby reinforcing the influence of the 
advocates of a more extended reform. These, however, were divided into two 
camps. 

The progressive reformers, mainly grouped at the Academy of Sciences 
and its Institute of Economics, headed by Prof. Ota Sik, advocated a transfer 
of attention from investment to consumption, arguing that modernization could 
be achieved most rapidly and economically by financing investments with the 
means accumulated from a high rate of consumption.?5 Maximization of con- 
sumption, they maintained, would create a demand for products manufactured 
in branches with the greatest potentiality of growth and also help to increase 
profitable exports to the hard-currency markets with the least expenditure of 
resources. This would provide the funds (including foreign long-term credits) 
necessary for supplying the country’s economy with the latest capital equipment. 
Modernization would increase labor productivity without increasing the labor 
force, and enhanced productivity would help to increase wages and both increase 
and improve supplies to the wholesale and retail trade. Increased investment 
in the consumer industries would encourage a rapid resumption of economic 
growth and improvement of the standard of living, which itself would stimulate 
all-round economic growth. The following measures were considered by this 
group to be essential for the success of such a policy: a freer market mechanism 
should be fostered; the consumer should be regarded as “sovereign” of the 


35 Ota Sik, in Kulturnl tvorba, October 27, 1966. 
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market; enterprise management should be ‘made independent and efficient; 
existing production monopolies should be eliminated; prices should be made 
dependent upon market conditions, and the ceilings imposed on wages and 
bonuses raised; finally, workers’ councils should be established in enterprises to 
enable workers to take a direct part in management. 


This policy was opposed by a broad group of dogmatist reformers grouped 
mainly at the State Planning Commission, which at that time was headed by 
Oldrich Cernik, the present prime minister. This group advocated merely a 
rationalization of the existing system of central planning and management and 
an economic policy based on the traditional emphasis on investments and the 
growth of heavy industry. Only increased investments obtained from domestic 
‘savings and foreign credits could, they maintained, promote an increase of pro- 
duction and, in the long run, of consumption; only through an anti-inflationary 
policy of stable wages and ptices could the standard of living be improved. 
Growth of personal consumption in a period of economic stagnation was, they 
said, merely “living beyond one’s means,” since in this way resources were 
consumed that were needed for raising production and the living standard. A 
policy of raising wages and consumption must create inflationary pressure upon 
retail and wholesale prices and place a strain upon the standard of living and on 
the balance of trade and payments in cases where imports were increased in 
order to satisfy consumers’ preferences. ` 


At its meeting of December 1966, the Czechoslovak Party Central Committee 
reached a compromise between these two policy proposals: the rise of wholesale 
prices was to be compensated by an adjustment of the turnover tax, and the 
stability of retail prices was to be maintained by means of state subsidies. The new 
system of management was reformulated, and on January 1, 1967, its implemen- 
tation began on a wide scale. Its essential principles were the following: prospec- 
tive planning combined with a limited number of mandatory indices of yearly 
production designed to prevent essential disproportions in the development of 
the economy; independent enterprise management based on full accounting 
(including investment and remuneration) and on the real results of production 
activity; the principle that sums invested in enterprises by the state should 
henceforth be returnable to the state; the extension of economic competition 
down to the enterprise level; and the pursuance of a restrictive anti-inflationary 
policy in all spheres, particularly in those of investments, construction, domestic 
and foreign trade and the flow of money. 


Developments in 1967 showed, however, that even this more liberal plan of 
reform could not bring a turn in the crisis. Investments did, indeed, decline: 
in particular, there was a reduction in the supply of machinery and equipment, 
and an unplanned decline in housing. But the financial assets of enterprises 
continued to increase; some were frozen by a lack of raw materials, but most 
enterprises had an excess of assets, which they used to raise wages or placed in 
less desirable investments, while other enterprises could not afford investments 
that were urgently needed. Although the share of total investment accounted for 
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by the consumer goods, chemicals and building materials industries rose to about 
35 percent, capital investments in construction were still excessive, and too many 
construction projects remained unfinished. Wholesale prices rose by 50 percent 
above the planned level, and the adjusted retail prices also rose, despite a better 
supply of consumer goods which was mainly due to additional imports. Stocks of 
unfinished and producer goods rose, while those of consumer goods declined; 
nevertheless, both the assortment and quality of consumer goods deteriorated. 
In the sphere of employment, there was a widespread increase, although it was 
50 percent lower than in 1966. A rise in nominal wages exceeding the slow rate 
of growth in productivity reinforced the inflationary trend. The foreign trade 
balance continued to be tight, and new export difficulties arose: the preference 
for export given to some products diminished as a result of the increase in domestic 
prices and growing competition on the Western markets; consequently, some 
non-effective exports had to be made in order to equalize the balance of payments, 
and some enterprises directed their exports to Comecon markets. 


Thus, the year 1967 brought no signs of economic recovery, and this was 
regarded by the population and by most Party members as proof that the program 
of reform as determined by the ideological and political limits imposed by the 
Soviets could not be successful. The evident inability of the dogmatist Party 
leaders, headed by Novotny, to bring about an economic recovery and mitigate 
the existing social and political conflicts reinforced the population’s dissatis- 
faction, which manifested itself in the mutinous attitude of the intellectuals and 
in student riots. At the plenary meeting of the Party Central Committee held in 
December 1967, Novotny was demoted and a new, progressive, Party leadership 
headed by Dubček was elected. The Committee drew up a bold program of 
political and economic reform—the so-called January Action Program—which, 
finally approved in April 1968, was to open a new stage in Czechoslovakia’s 
political and economic development. 


* 


Ideologically, the January Action Program was based on the progressive 
“dialectical theory of social progress,” mentioned above, the recently developed 
idea of humane socialism and some progressive social ideas implemented under 
the Beneš government in the years 1945—48. In the dogmatists’ eyes, it represented 
an inadmissible radical revisionism, a system of economic representation, dramat- 
ically accentuated by its interdependence with the far-reaching liberalization and 
democratization of the country’s political life and the contemplated federalization 
of the Czechoslovak state. The Soviet view is clearly illustrated by a commentary 
printed some months later in Sprawy Miedzynarodowe, organ of the Polish Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs: 


In Czechoslovakia, it was, in particular, a question of righting wrongs that had 
been committed and rehabilitating persons incorrectly sentenced, reforming the 
economic system, developing socialist democracy and introducing real equality of 
rights between Czechs and Slovaks. ... Progress along the road to socialism and 
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Communism is possible only by means of sfrict and Jogical observance of the general 
laws of socialist construction and above all that of strengthening the leading role of 
the working class and its vanguard—the Communist Party.?® 


The January Action Program, of course, differed essentially from the re- 
quirements imposed by the Soviets on all economic reforms undertaken in the 
satellite countries. All approved reforms in the Soviet bloc are ideologically and 
politically limited: they have to solve the problem of ensuring an optimal eco- 
nomic growth and fostering the emergence of a relatively independent managerial 
class—which alone is capable of making the economic system rational and 
efficient—in such a way as not to jeopardize the all-embracing power of the Party 
and the “Leninist principle of democratic centralism,” i.e., the vested interests 
of the Party oligarchy and apparatus. According to the January Action Program, 
however,?” “the leading role of the Party, understood as a monopolistic concen- 
tration of power in the hands of the Party organs,” is to rely on the voluntary 
support of the people, won by the Party’s serving the cause of free and progres- 
sive socialist development and by the honesty of its dealings; the dictatorship of 
the proletariat is regarded as having fulfilled its historical mission, and the 
differing interests of the workers and their varying approaches to social problems 
are to be coordinated within the new system of socialist democracy. No single 
party or coalition of parties must be allowed to monopolize power; voluntary 
organizations representing the interests of particular social groups and formed 
on the basis of the right to form associations are to be allowed to exert a direct 
influence upon the policy of the government. All the political and personal 
rights of citizens, including that of expressing minority interests, are to be 
consistently safeguarded, and only the law will determine what is antisocial or 
criminal. Public opinion must be freely expressed by mass communications media. 
The separation of legislative, executive and judicial functions is to be observed 
and the control of these functions ensured by free democratic elections; a system 
of mutual control throughout the state mechanism is to be established in order 
to inhibit an excessive concentration of power in any one group or individual. 


This bold program of reform in Czechoslovakia contrasts with the Soviet 
dogmatism and with the ideas of reform currently valid in the other Comecon 
countries. These have in common the limited purpose of ensuring an optimal 
economic growth by means of an efficient coordination of central planning and 
centrally regulated commodity-money relations. All of them are based on the 
regulating force of the central economic plan—consisting of “scientific forecasts” 
and backed by law—and a limited use of the market as a source of information 
for planning purposes and a means of implementing the plan.3® Plan indices are 
binding on the enterprises in order to ensure the economic development that is 
“socially needed.” Production is to be based on economic criteria taken from the 





30 Sprawy Miedzynarodowe, Warsaw, August—September 1968. (Our italics.) 

37 See Rudé prdvo, April 1 and 10, 1968. Cf. also Prof. Ota Sik’s lecture of February 12, 1969, to 
Swiss students on the “Prague Reform Model” (Neue Zurcher Zeitung, February 14, 1969, pp. 17—18). 

38 G. Filipov, in Novo sreme, Sofia, 1968, No. 10. 
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market, but also on the principles of material interest and the self- support of 
enterprises, in order to ensure the profitability of production. Management is to 
be decentralized and enterprises given some degree of independence in order to 
allow scope for their initiative, inventiveness and good husbandry and develop 

“socialist commodity-money relations” among them. Prices—at least for “eco- 
nomically basic products”—are to be set by state agencies but based on economic 
criteria. Profit and profitability are to be considered the most important criteria 
governing the activity of enterprises and also the distribution of capital invest- 
ments and material and financial resources. All expenditures of individual enter- 
prises are to be made entirely from their own incomes, but their profits are to 


"conform to the conditions laid down by the state plan. 


In contrast, the January Action Program shifts the economic priority to the 
regulating force of the market. The state’s economic (including planning) policy 
is to be based, on the one hand, on the constant harmonization of various 
interests—those of business, of consumers and of different social groups—and, 
on the other hand, on a coordination of long-term development with immediate 
prosperity. Central planning is to be transformed into a “scientific” programming 

_of long-term development with a view to the most effective promotion of the 
economy and of the living standard. The aims envisaged are to be imposed 
through economic means instead of obligatory plan indices and administrative 
directives. Nevertheless, the “positive functions of the socialist market” are to be 
revitalized: the functioning of the “socialist?” market is to be regulated by the 
‚plan so as to ensure that the work of enterprises is socially useful and trends 
toward imbalance and monopolistic domination are reduced to the minimum. 
On the other hand, the plan is to be constantly checked against the actual state 
of the market, and the work of enterprises and their grouping influenced by 
effective economic measures. In the private sector—both agricultural and other—, 
experience gained in Eastern Germany and Poland is to be applied, and corres- 
ponding provisions incorporated in a law on small-scale private enterprises.5® 
The consumer is entitled to determine his consumption and his way of life; 
` consumers’ interests must therefore be protected, particularly as they represent 
a “sovereign economic impulse.” 


Enterprises are to be given the freedom to decide all problems of management 
and operation and so enabled to respond “creatively” to the demands of the 
market. Competition will stimulate the improvement of production and reduction 
of costs, so that the income of each enterprise will depend on the quality of its 
management. Workers’ participation in management is to be ensured by the 
establishment of democratically elected councils based on the traditions of those 
which existed in Czechoslovakia in 194548; enterprise directors and executives 
are to be responsible to these workers’ councils, while the principal function of 
the trade unions is to be the protection of employment and of working conditions. 
Enterprises will be entitled to choose their organizational allegiance, and organ- 





39 Lidová demokracie, September 26, 1968. 
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izations above the enterprise level, such as the existing forms of general and 
branch management, deprived of their administrative power. The structure of 
enterprises should be diversified and the development of small and medium- 
sized enterprises encouraged in order to make supplies to the market more 
flexible and varied. In agriculture, importance must be attached to cooperatives, 
which should be independent, self-contained and fully authorized to build up 
economic and social organizations. Collective farmers will be entitled to engage 
in business in other economic sectors and to sell their produce either to the retail 
trade system or directly on the market. 


The relationship of prices is to be determined by the market, not by govern- 
mental agencies. A convergence of prices on the domestic and world markets is 
to be gradually attained and, consequently, various surcharges and subsidies on 
domestic and foreign prices eliminated. In this way, conditions will be created 
for making the currency convertible. Foreign trade is to aim at improving the 
country’s position in the international division of labor, in order to speed up 
technical progress. Consequently, it is to be freed from excessive administrative 
control. Cooperation with the Soviet Union and other socialist countries is to 
retain its importance, but on a basis of economic calculation and mutual profi- 
tability. 

This Czechoslovak project for reform does not go so far as that in Yugoslavia, 
though both assign to the market a decisive role in determining economic 
development. Yugoslav practice, based consistently on the principle of self- 
management, deprives planning of its character as a state activity and restricts 
central management to the issuing of legal and administrative regulations. 
Planning is carried out by self-managing agencies, and this is criticized by the 
orthodox Communists as “turning the central plan into a description of general 
aims and a source of information.”*° Yugoslav enterprises enjoy great inde- 
pendence, and their activity is influenced by the state through production rec- 
ommendations and economic measures such as taxation, bank credits and the 
control of the flow of foreign currencies. This is criticized in the Soviet bloc as 
leading to a liquidation of centralized socialist ownership and turning the econ- 
omy into a federation of independent organizations. Yugoslav banks remain 
under state control, and their credit policy plays, to some extent, the regulating 
role played in the Soviet system by the central plan. Another difference between 
the Yugoslav and Czechoslovak reforms is that the completely free procedure 
for price formation existing in Yugoslavia has not been provided for in the 
Czechoslovak project, at least not for the near future.*! 


Bold as it is, the Czechoslovak project for reform was, and is, inadmissible 
from the point of view of the Soviet and other dogmatic Party leaders, for it 
not only means a complete rejection of the Soviet model of a future Communist 
system but also appears as a dangerous confirmation of the theory, popular in the 





40 N. Popov, in Novo vreme, 1968, No. 10. 
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West, of the approaching convergence of the “socialist” and “capitalist” systems. 
Dogmatic Communist ideologists are alarmed by the growing importance of the 
market in the socialist economy, since it illustrates the essential correctness of 
the idea that universal development inexorably brings opposing economic 
systems to some kind of synthesis. Confronted with this idea, the October 
revolution and all the sacrifices made in the name of “the new and most highly 
progressive social system” are threatened with the loss of their rationale, and 
so a Soviet theorist contends that “while criticizing the theory of convergence 
we should not overlook the new phenomena to which it refers, our job is to 
explain them in a scientific way,”“? while an East German writer maintains that 
this theory is not “just a harmful illusion” but reflects “the real phenomena of the 
present-day capitalist economy,” which is approaching socialism—as witness the 
growing intervention of the state in economic matters, the introduction of 
elements of planning, and progressive socialization as an element in the scientific 
and technological revolution. 
x 


In the summer of 1968, the Czechoslovak Party leaders evidently still believed 
that their project of reform represented not only the best solution of their 
country’s social and economic problems but also a new and ideologically justified 
stage in the development of progressive socialism. For many reasons, they could 
be confident that the Soviet objections would not be too strong: they were 
backed by the unanimous support of the Czechoslovak people and the majority 
of the Communist Party leaders of the world; they relied upon the traditional 
Soviet-Czechoslovak friendship and the two countries’ community of economic 
and political interests; and they were encouraged by the indulgence displayed 
by the USSR toward Rumania, interpreting it as proof of the consistency of the 
Soviet policy of peaceful coexistence. Even the military intervention of Zu 21 
did not disperse their illusions entirely. 


On November 15, Dubček, addressing the Czechoslovak Party Central 
Committee, specified in ten points the essence of the Party’s present socio- 
political program: retention of the Party’s leading role while giving informal 
recognition to the work of other political parties; the participation of all social 
groups in the country’s political life; revitalization of the National Front; rec- 
ognition of full civic rights and freedoms; socialist equality; equality of Czechs 
and Slovaks; preservation of the socialist state; the creation of conditions for a 
practical economic reform; increased participation by the workers in factory 
administration; and political and economic orientation toward the Soviet Union 
and other countries of the socialist camp. This speech was interpreted as indicating 
the degree of toleration that might be expected from the USSR.?? 





42 Ley Alter, “On Modern Bourgeois Political Economy,” World Marxist Renew: Problems of 
Peace and Socialism, Prague, 1968, No. 9, p. 47. 
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At a meeting of Slovak trade unions held two months before, in September, 
Dr. G. Husak, Slovak Party leader and exponent of the “realistic” attitude 
toward Soviet requirements, declared: “No one is preventing us from seeking 
new solutions in the economic sphere in accordance with our own interests and 
by methods we consider to be correct.”45 Husak’s declaration may, however, 
also be interpreted as an expression of the Slovaks’ economic separatism, which 
the Czechs fear. This fear of the Slovaks’ tendency to foster, within the federal 
framework, an independent development of their economy resulted, inter alia, in 
a reduction of the economic concessions granted to Slovakia for 1969. 


Such official declarations are, of course, primarily addressed to the population, 
which, according to press commentaries, “is not so naive as to believe that the 
Soviet intervention was intended merely to bar certain extremes in the January 
program, but it does believe that the full realization of this program is impossible 
only for the time being.” 4% As recently as last November, the January program 
was interpreted as an inevitable “qualitative leap in the evolution of a national 
(and perhaps international) model of socialist democracy,” since the existing 
model had been distorted by a hypertrophe of the power of Party and state and 
a monopolization of ideology. According to this interpretation, Party and state 
had become the sole institutional representatives of socialism and the exclusive 
interpreters of “an intolerant state ideology” which had led to an elimination of 
natural self-regulation in every sphere of social life and of the dialectical interplay 
of social forces. The exaggerated importance attached to the dictatorship of the 
proletariat had led to the greatest possible concentration of political power in the 
hands of the super-bureaucratic Party and state machine; as a result, the demo- 
cratic leadership of the Party had been transformed into an authoritarian oli- 
garchy and the function of social organizations into that of “transmission levers.” 
This development had provoked widespread criticism and growing dissatisfaction 
among the people, and had to be stopped by means of all-embracing institutional 
reforms.” 

It seems that the Soviets are not prepared to indicate, at least at present, 
just how much elbow-room they will allow the Czechoslovak politicians. Mean- 
while, the Czechoslovak leaders are faced with a constant deterioration of the 
country’s political and economic situation, and have to lay down without delay 
and in a form that is comprehensible to the people the essential principles of their 
future policy. And this policy must perforce be once again one of “closed doors.” 


It is no secret that the Soviets’ immediate object in Czechoslovakia is to 
replace progressive leaders by manageable ultra-dogmatists who shall be prepared 
to bring Czechoslovak policy onto the Soviet “line.” This object has not, so far, 
been achieved, thanks to the splendid unity of the Czechoslovak people in 
supporting their progressive leaders. The Soviets have, however, already suc- 
ceeded in increasing considerably the number of “realists” in the country’s 


45 Práca, Bratislava, September 19, 1968. 
48 Ibıd., December 3, 1968. 
47 M. Kusy, in Nord mysl, 1968, No. 11. 
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leadership. Consequently, the resolutions adopted at the plenary session of the 
Czechoslovak Party Central Committee of November 1968, which had been 
drawn up under direct Soviet influence and which were praised by the Soviet 
press, 18 already represented a major retreat from the January program. 


At the Central Committee’s plenary session of December, the deterioration 
of the economic situation during 1968 was used as a justification for further 
restrictions of the program of reform. Prime Minister Cernik described this 
situation as being complicated and worse than during the previous year.*® In his 
view, this was due to excessive increases in wages and incomes, excessive credit 
grants, an inadequate surplus in the budget and insufficient production. The 
gtowth of wages had exceeded original expectations by 100 percent, and had 
outpaced that of labor productivity. Increased incomes could not be matched by 
supplies on thé market, and this had intensified the buying fever that followed the 
‘ August invasion. Panic buying continued, réinforced by rises in the prices of 
consumer goods during November, expectations of further rises and persistent 
rumors of a devaluation of the currency. Sales of clothing and textiles increased 
in 1968 by 45—50 percent above the level of 1967; shortages of other consumer 
goods persisted, and it is estimated that this year there will be an appreciable 
shortage of radio and television sets and many other consumer durables, including 
gas cookers, radiators, irons, motor cycles, automobiles, etc., resulting in a need 
to increase the imports of consumer goods. Incomes grew by about 10 percent 
in 1968, and in 1969 a further growth of 6—7 percent may be expected. The 
resulting increase in demand would require an expansion in retail trade of 12—13 
percent during 1969, but, as Minister of National Economic Planning Vlasäk 
declared in an interview, “the economy would not be able to satisfy wants, and 
an administrative regulation of wages is to be introduced in order to hamper 
a further growth of inflationary pressure.”®° Despite restrictive efforts, non- 
investment grants to centrally-controlled organizations increased in 1968 by 
10.7 percent, although, on the other hand, subsidies to agriculture were reduced 
by 600 million crowns, or more than 83 million dollars. The overall increase in 
subsidies proved too great a burden for the budget, and was to be covered by 
additional taxation. 

The 7 percent increase in state investments and construction planned for 
1969 is considered to be beyond the country’s resources; also an increase of 
70 percent in the existing building capacity, required to cover the accumulated 
deficit in housing construction, cannot be achieved without the help of foreign 
building firms.®! 

A pragmatic solution of these problems would require either a removal of the 
excess purchasing power of the population, or the attainment of production 
efficiency levels which have so far been beyond the country’s capacity, or sub- 





48 Tewestia, November 15, and Pravda, Moscow, November 16, 1968. 
49 Radio Prague, December 15, 1968. 

50 Radio Bratislava, December 16, 1968. 

51 ČTK, October 9 and November 30, 1968. 
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stantial investinents in modern means of production, which would be possible 
only with the help of large foreign credits. The Czechoslovaks can hardly find 
understanding for these problems in the Soviet ‚Union, where the output of 
consumer goods has, since 1968, been growing faster than that of capital goods. 
This year, the total investment outlay is planned to increase by no more than 
6 percent, while investments in the consumer industries are to rise by 26 percent 
and in the manufacture of fertilizers by 55 percent. In addition, within the sector 
of heavy industry 25--30 percent of the output already consists of consumer 
goods. >? 
x 

At the Central Committee meeting of last December, no data on economic 
losses resulting from the invasion and occupation of the country were given, 
although in August a commission had been set up at the Ministry of Finance to 
register all direct and indirect damage caused by foreign troops and to present 
a final account “after [these] troops have been withdrawn.”’53 So far, only some 
of this commission’s estimates dating from September 1968 have been published: 
industrial losses suffered during August in Slovakia were estimated at 1,000 
million crowns (140 million dollars) and in northern Moravia at 762 million 
crowns (106 million dollars); in the country as a whole, losses to heavy industry 
alone were estimated at 1,600 million crowns (222 million dollars) and the 
damage to transportation at 5,000 million crowns (700 million dollars), of which 
2,000 million crowns (280 million dollars) were for road damage; not included in 
these sums are the losses incurred by Czechoslovak Airlines, which amounted to 
2,500,000 crowns in domestic currency and 500,000 crowns in hard currency per 
day. According to Minister of Finance B. Sucharda, production losses were 
estimated at 2,000 million crowns (over 280 million dollars) for every three days 
of work lost.54 On the basis of these incomplete data, the total losses suffered by 
the economy may be cautiously put at some 15,000 million crowns (2,100 million 
dollars). 

The Czechoslovak-Soviet Treaty on’ the Temporary Stationing of Soviet 
Forces on Czechoslovak Territory, signed on October 16 and ratified on October 
18, 1968, includes a clause concerning mutual compensation for material damage.5> 
It also provides for the conclusion of several supplementary agreements regard- 
ing, inter alia, lists of articles of daily use to be on sale at retail prices for Soviet 


troops, payment procedures, etc. 
* 


Despite the critical situation of the Czechoslovak economy, problems arising 
from the Soviet occupation and those connected with the implementation of the 


52 Literaturnaya gaxeta, 1969, No. 3. On February 13 (see Footnotes 7 and 29), Razl announced 
structural changes in investments, as a result of which preference will be given to the building industry 
(neglected throughout the dogmatic era), the consumer goods and food industries, Their share of total 
investments, 32 percent in 1968, 18 to be raised this year to 45 percent 

53 Radio Prague, Radio Bratislava and Radio Ostrava, September 4, 1968 

54 Radio Prague, September 11, 1968. 

55 Zitrek, November 6, 1968 
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long-delayed federalization pushed the economic issues into the background. 
In the resolutions adopted by the Party Central Committee in December, the 
postponement of economic reform is clearly stated. The reform of the system 
of management has not, according to the resolution, been fully worked out and 
is being introduced inconsistently. The program of reform approved at the 
Thirteenth Party Congress has experienced a period of postponement, partial 
implementation and fierce political struggle, and is still in the stage of formulation; 
it is to be discussed by the Central Committee “by mid-1969.” The important 
laws on economic reform, which are to redefine the “status of the socialist 
enterprise” and the rules under which they are to operate, are to be prepared and 
made effective as of April of this year. Also the economic policy for this year, 
adopted before the invasion, is considered to require considerable revision 
because of “tendencies at work” in 1968 and 1969. Alternative plans are to be 
drawn up to help solve “instability problems” on the domestic market. In par- 
ticular, a revision of the system of enterprise taxation, a simplification of the 
relation between budget and enterprise and a new credit program are to be 
worked out. Finally, the concept of the “perspective economic policy of the 
Party” requires clarification, and is to be discussed by mid-1969 together with a 
“consolidation program for 1969—70” and the five-year plan for 1971—75. 


Thus, for the time being, no answer can be given to such questions as the 
following, posed by the Czechoslovak press: Can the Czechoslovak reform be 
developed within the limits of the Hungarian reform? Can the country’s small 
enterprises be granted the same rights as those enjoyed in Eastern Germany? Can 
Czechoslovakia’s foreign trade enjoy the same freedom in its business with the 
West as the foreign rade of the USSR? 


As for the country’s political and economic future, this will depend, not only 
on the attitude of the USSR, but also—and to a greater extent than was originally 
expected—on that of the Czechoslovak population. In the light of the political 
commentaries upon the Czechoslovak issue published recently in the press of the 
five Warsaw Pact countries, there is little hope that the USSR will permit a 
development and implementation of the Czechoslovak conception of a demo- 
cratic, humane socialism. This conception, officially condemned as anti-Leninist, 
is considered an ideological “aggression” capable of infecting the society of other 
Comecon countries and undermining the position of power held by the Party 
leadership, and so of threatening the unity of the Soviet bloc. 


On the other hand, the shock of the invasion has evoked among the broad 
masses of the Czechoslovak people an é/an of unity and solidarity which was 
unexpected in such a degree. The Soviet occupation is generating a fever of 
national feeling, patriotism and sacrifice which manifests itself in the country’s 
daily life and culminated recently in the self-immolation of the student Jan 
Palach. The Soviet intervention has endowed the January Action Program with 
a new splendor, transforming it into a national aspiration, a national program of 
“socialist reformation” reminiscent in its way of the Hussite national reformation 
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of the early fifteenth century. And Czech resistance, founded on natıonal feeling, 
may last for many long years and in the end compel concessions. 


But for the immediate future Czechoslovakia’s policies, both internal and 
external, must be based on principles approved by the Soviets. This means that 
the program of economic reform too must be confined to the limits imposed 
by the USSR on the Comecon countries, and economic recovery based on the 
principle of “self-support” usually recommended by the Communists. Substantial 
economic aid can scarcely be expected either from the Soviet Union or from the 
other Communist-ruled countries, since all of them are Czechoslovakia’s per- 
manent debtors. The Soviet Union is evidently not prepared to grant the loan 
of 400—500 million dollars in hard currency requested by the Czechoslovaks for 
the purchase of modern Western equipment badly needed for modernizing the 
country’s industry, although recent reports suggest that some aid from the West 
may be forthcoming.5® As for imports from the Comecon countries, moderni- 
zation is impossible with the out-of-date machinery which these countries mostly 
supply. Perhaps some modern equipment could be imported from Eastern 
Germany, at present the most up-to-date producer and the leading exporter of 
capital goods in the Soviet bloc. But the East Germans have little interest in 
supporting the efforts at modernization of their competitors of many years’ 
standing: they oppose the development of Czechoslovakia’s trade with Western 
countries and even the question of Soviet financial help for Czechoslovakia. 


Thus, the Czechoslovaks would seem to have been maneuvered into a blind 
alley. It is to be seen how they manage to get out of it. 





56 According to a statement made by Černík, at a press conference on February 7 (Radio Prague, 
Radio Bratislava and ČTK, Februaiy 7, 1969), Czechoslovak enterprises and banks have already 
obtained Western credits for the next two years totaling 200—300 milion dollars, but a state loan 1s 
not being considered. (On December 21, 1968, Radio Prague reported a statement by Planning 
Minister František Vlasák to the effect that a number of contracts had been concluded with Western 
firms, on the basis of which credits were to be supplied in the form of capital equipment to the value 
of 3,000 million Czechoslovak crowns, or approximately 400 million dollars. These credits were to be 
repaid by Czechoslovak enterprises in the form of finished products.) 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Communist Bioc 


Comecon at the Crossroads? 


From January 21 to 23, the twenty-second ordinary meeting of the Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance (Comecon) took place in East Berlin, coinciding 
with the twentieth anniversary of the founding of this organization. In a speech 
with the theme “Twenty Years of Comecon,” Council Secretary Nikolai Fadeyev 
triumphed: 

The enemies of socialism have already frequently wanted to bury Comecon, 
tried to compromise ıt, and speculated on certain difficulties in its formation and 
development. Comecon, however, the collective organ of the brother countries, 
is consolidating and developing successfully.! 


The “enemies of socialism” are, in fact, continuing their attempts to “com- 
promise” the economic body. The Communist Chinese, for example, asserted 
shortly before the anniversary: 

The “Council for Mutual Economic Assistance” (Comecon) is a tool of Soviet 
revisionist social imperialism aimed at controlling the vital financial and economic 
interests of certain Hast European countries and at plundering and exploiting their 

a P P & P 8 

peoples.? . 


The Chinese contemptuously refer to Comecon-style “production speciali- 
zation” as “colonization.”? According to them, East Europeans have been 
reduced to mere processers of raw material in the name of “production coopera- 
tion,” * and are in addition being mercilessly exploited by unfair conversion rates. ë 
They point out, for example, that a Czechoslovak machine is worth only 140 tons 
of iron ore in trade with the USSR as against 520 tons in trade with other countries, 
and an East German DP-1600 lathe 15,000 instead of 20,000 rubles, whereas 
the USSR sells its oil to Italy. for 1.31 US dollars per barrel and to Japan for 1.26 
dollars but charges East European countries 2.61 dollars.® 


Western observers, however, are now mostly very much less skeptical in their 
assessment of Comecon’s development than the Chinese. Allegations that the 
< USSR is exploiting the smaller Comecon countries by price manipulation are 
becoming more and more seldom; the weakness of the economic community 
is seen to lie rather in the disintegrative effect of national Communism, the 
` inability to make any headway in realizing the ambitious plans for production 


1 Nenes Deutschland, East Berlin, January 22, 1969. 
2 Peking Rimdschan, 1968, No. 50, p. 26. 

3 Ibid, 

i Thid., p. 27. 

5 Ibıd., p. 28. 

8 Thid. 
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cooperation and the division of labor, and the failure to catch up with the West 
in the production race.” Indeed, even Fadeyev’s speech at the recent meeting? 
as well as the final communiqué issued after the meeting? testify to grave stagna- 
tion. The communiqué could name as major cooperation projects no more than 
the four mentioned in the communiqué issued after the meeting of April 21-25, 
1964,10 during which Comecon’s fifteenth anniversary was celebrated—namely, 
the “Friendship” oil pipeline, the unification of member countries’ power systems, 
the joint freight car pool and the International Bank for Economic Cooperation. 
Further, Fadeyev gave Comecon’s share in world industrial production in 1968 
as 31 percent, exactly the figure mentioned by the 1964 communiqué as having 
been reached in 1963. It may even be that Comecon’s share in world industrial 
production has actually been decreasing during recent years. This at least is 
suggested by the development of the production race between the USSR and the 
USA, which for our purposes is of decisive importance. According to a Soviet 
source, in 1965 the USSR’s industrial production reached 65 percent that of the 
USA.!! This means that the gap can only be reduced if the US’ growth rate 1s less 
than 65 percent of the Soviet. Even Communist sources, however, place the 
“ Soviet average annual growth rate during the period 1960-67 as not more than 
9 percent and the US rate at 6 percent.12 The difference between Soviet and US 
industrial production in absolute figures will, of course, grow under these 
circumstances. The picture for the USSR is even more unfavorable if the growth 
rates of the two national economies are considered. All known estimates place 
the Soviet national income at less than half that of the USA. This difference would 
thus only decrease if the Soviet growth rate increased by substantially more than 
twice as much as the US rate. Again, we read in the Communist press that the 
average annual growth rate of the Soviet national income during the’ period 
1960—67 was only 7 percent, as compared with 5 percent for the US.!? 


The production race, however, is less a matter of direct concern for Comecon 
than something which the Soviet bloc’s ruling Communist parties are interested in 
for ideological reasons. Comecon’s real task is economic integration by means of 
cooperation, specialization and “‘socialist division of labor.” However, there are 
some who suspect that the USSR is less interested in even genuine economic 
integration than in keeping the bloc in one piece within the framework of the 
military-political Warsaw Pact organization. An editor of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party organ Rude prdvo, for example, remarked in a discussion with 
Nikolai Baibakov, Deputy Soviet Prime Minister and Chairman of the ‘State 
Planning Committee (Gosplan) of the USSR: 


7 See also Stefan C Stolte, “Features of Soviet-Bloc Economic Development,” Bulletin, 1968, No 5. 

8 Neues Deutschland, January 22, 1969. 

° Ibid., January 24, 1969. 

19 TASS, Moscow, Aprıl 25, 1964. 

11 Valentin Kudrov, “Scientific and Technological Progress and Trends of Economic Development 
in the USSR and the USA,” World Marxist Review: Problems of Peace and Socialism, Prague, 1966, 
No. 10, p. 10. 

12 Neues Deutschland, August 6, 1968. 

13 bid. 
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The fact that the Soviet economy is self-sufficient, and that the USSR’s external 
economic relations affect only about five percent of her national income, leads us 
to assume that she places no great value on modernizing cooperation within Come- 
con, that for her these questions are more or less of secondary importance.14 


In general, it seems that relations within Comecon between the USSR and 
most of the other member countries are to the satisfaction of neither side. In a 
noteworthy paper delivered concurrently with the recent Comecon meeting by 
Rezso Nyers, a secretary and Politburo member of the Central Committee of 
the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party, at this Party’s Political Academy, we find 
the following passage: 


In connection with the integration of the socialist countries, it may be asked 
whether it would not be possible and sensible to integrate the Comecon countries 
with the aid of an onlooking Soviet Union, since even on its own the Soviet Union 
is a powerful, integrated economic unit which needs further integration little or 
not at all.5 


Although Nyers immediately went on to stress that his party desired the 
USSR’s direct participation in the organization “for political reasons and out of 
economic considerations,” it is remarkable that such a thought had to be published 
and rejected in the Hungarian Party mouthpiece Népszabadság on the last day 
of a conference honoring the twentieth anniversary of Comecon’s foundation. 


On the other hand, integration within Comecon does not seem to be making 
very satisfactory progress. Whereas in the 1964 communiqué it was maintained 
that “socialist division of labor is extending, and the specialization of production 
is progressing in the most important industries,” the recent communiqué contains 
no such claims, merely recommending that cooperation and specialization be 
accelerated. From other sources, we know that the execution of this recommen- 
dation is a matter of the utmost urgency. The Hungarians, in particular, fre- 
quently complain in unmistakeable terms about the disappointing performance 
put up in this respect, as did, for example, Antal Apró, Deputy Hungarian Prime 
Minister and permanent head of the Hungarian delegation to Comecon, a month 
before the recent Comecon meeting on both radio and television.1® Immediately 
before the meeting, his criticism was reiterated more specifically: 

Despite years of effort, only 6—7 percent of products of the machinebuilding 
industries in Comecon were specialized in 1966. This proportion has certainly 
improved somewhat since then, but even so specialization in machinebuilding is 
still in many cases greater in integrated West European countries than in Comecon.!? 


Before the Hungarians, the more progressive Czechoslovak economists had 
spoken even more sharply on the stagnation of the socialist division of labor. 
Shortly before the invasion of Czechoslovakia, Radoslav Selucky had two articles 





14 Prager Volkszeitung, January 10, 1969. 

15 Népszabadsdg, Budapest, January 23, 1969. 
16 Thid., December 29, 1968. 

17 Ibid., January 19, 1969. 
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published under the heading “Can Comecon Function?” The answer given to 
this question was full of skepticism: 


It is no secret that all socialist states are experiencing economic difficulties 
stemming from a considerable lack of economic equilibrium. This lack of equilibrium 
is to be observed in the sphere of raw materials as well as that of modern installations 
and consumer goods. It may be doubted whether the socialist countries can over- 
come this lack of equilibrium simply by mutual assistance. The Soviet Union is 
solving its automobile problem with the aid of Western firms. Rumania is moderniz- 
ing her industry also with the help of Western states. The GDR is using inner- 
German trade to improve her economic base. Czechoslovakia, too, will not be able 
to overcome the protracted crisis of her economy without buying machines and 
other goods from the West, without structural changes backed up by an enliven- 
ment of economic relations with the more advanced states of Western Europe.18 


Selucky noted that of late the share of trade with the West had been increasing 
in virtually all the European socialist countries, and that Comecon was “already 
no longer the sole basis” for the economic growth of these countries. In his view, 
the significance of Comecon can only grow if economic reforms are pushed 
through in the individual member countries and “market-oriented” forms come 
to predominate in cooperation within the bloc. Selucky warned: 


[Comecon’s] members will have to open their economies to the influences of the 
world market and involve themselves more intensively in the division of labor 
which exists in the world. They will be compelled to overcome autarkic tendencies. 
They will have to become reconciled to the fact that, if they want to play the same 
important role in the world economy as in world politics, they will have to imple- 
ment the principles of their internal economic reforms in external economic re- 
lations—above all, however, in relations with each other. Only thus can the vision 
of socialist integration become a reality.1? 


Besides the Czechoslovaks, the Poles, Hungarians and others have repeatedly, 
albeit with varying degrees of frankness, pointed to the connection between the 
problems of Comecon integration and economic reform. The Czechoslovakian 
crisis, however, was what really brought the crisis of the economic reform 
movement into the open, which in turn has made integration even more difficult. 
From the very beginning, this movement took a very different course in the 
northern Comecon countries (the USSR, Poland and Eastern Germany) than in 
their southerly neighbors Czechoslovakia and Hungary. In the north, a much 
more cautious approach to decentralization was adopted. Scarcely anything 
was done to introduce genuine “market-oriented” forms. The price reform 
really amounted to nothing more than a reappraisal of the old prices, and the 
new ones too remained fixed by the state, having nothing to do with supply 
and demand. In the south, on the other hand, prices governed only by supply and 
demand were introduced for at least some products. The Czechoslovaks and 
Hungarians stuck to their guns even after the occupation of Czechoslovakia. In 





18 Prager Volkszeitung, August 2, 1968. 
1 Thid, 
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‘Hungary, 23 percent of consumer goods were exempt from price restriction in 
. 1968, and the planned figure for 1969 is 30—33 percent.?° Here, the Czechoslovaks 
and Hungarians are merely following the example set by Yugoslavia, where, 
in 1967, 47 percent of industrial products were free from price restriction.?! 


However, it was not only differences of a primarily economic nature which 
jeopardized cooperation within Comecon. The “southerners,” especially the 
Czechoslovaks, took over from the Yugoslav economic reform elements whose 
ideological and political import was such as to cause tensions which undoubtedly 
played a part in the decision to invade Czechoslovakia. In an attempt at self- 
justification, the Soviets depict the developments in Czechoslovakia in 1968 prior 
to the invasion as leading to a secession from the Soviet bloc. As far as the economic 
sphere is concerned, this accusation is certainly unjustified. Although Czecho- 
slovakian economic experts—as their Soviet, East German, Polish, Hungarian 
and Rumanian colleagues—had recognized that increased economic cooperation 
with the West was imperative, there was no turning away from Comecon. In the 
first half of 1968, Czechoslovakia’s trade with the “socialist”? countries rose by 
11 percent, that with the “capitalist” countries by only 10 percent.*? It was not 
any imagined trade-political disloyalty on the part of Czechoslovakia which 
. disturbed the “northern” Party leaders, but the—even compared with Hungary— 
extremely far-reaching changes occurring in the country’s economic structure, 
changes which not only liberalized the economy but were also inevitably connected 
with powerful liberalization currents in the entire state and social system. Yugoslav 
commentators may well be right when they say: 


The view has already been expressed according to which one of the basic causes 
of the military intervention in Czechoslovakia is to be found in the conflict between 
two conceptions of the building of socialism, one bureaucratic, budget-bound and 
centralistic, and the other democratic and self-adminıstering.?® 


The “building of socialism” is not only an economic matter, and the northern 
Party leaders must soon ‘have realized that economic reform of the Czechoslovak 
and Yugoslav variety may also imply political, cultural, press, trade union and 
other freedoms (the question whether the economic reform did in fact decisively 
promote the liberalization of Czechoslovakia may be ignored tor our purposes). 
Statements made by the Czechoslovaks themselves must have confirmed this 
impression, as, for example, the assertion in the controversial “Two Thousand 
Words” that “the economy is the source of social changes.”** The conservatives 
were particularly adamant in their rejection of the ideas of denationalization, 
decentralization and self-administration. When in Eastern Germany, for example, 
the economist Professor Fritz Behrens called for economic denationalization 





20 Népszabadság, January 3, 1969. 

21 Prager Volkszeitung, December 22, 1967. 

22 Neuer Weg, Bucharest, August 2, 1968. 

23 S, Mihajlović, “Wirtschaftliche Aspekte der tschechoslowakischen Krise,” Internationale Politik, 
Belgrade, September 20, 1968, p. 20. 

24 Prager Volkszeitung, July 19, 1968. 
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at a conference held in early April 1968,25 he was quickly silenced. Here, as well 
as in the USSR and Poland, the—in any case conservative—reform movement 
was throttled back, and the ideas of the Yugoslav and Czechoslovak reformers 
attacked and condemned with increasing intensity. As early as February 16, 1968, 
Academician S. Strumilin attacked the USSR’s most prominent reformer, Pro- 
fessor Y. G. Liberman, in the youth newspaper Komsomolskaya pravda.*® After the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, such attacks increased in both vigor and frequency. 
A certain Professor Gerhard Schulz, for example, lambasted the Czechoslovak 
economic reform in an article entitled “The Useless Conception of Ota Sik,” 
published in the East German Socialist Unity Party mouthpiece Neues Dentsch- 
land in September 1968. The Polish press too joined in the anti-reform chorus, 
‚as the following two quotations show: 
In conclusion, it must be said that the Yugoslav economic system, including 
its international trade relations, has, objectively speaking, a disintegrative effect on 
the economy of the socialist countries. 2” 

It must be said that, in the sphere of economic relations with foreign countries, 
Rumania is gradually beginning to take over the Yugoslav example. 28 


The quarrel over the economic reform is certainly not conducive to co- 
operation among the Comecon countries. A Czechoslovak commentator, for 
example, accused Comecon’s Standing Committee for Economic Problems of 
having failed to make an analysis of the anomalies and obstacles in an inter- 
national division of labor, adding that “something else which has not been done 
1s to appraise the effects of the economic reforms in the individual countries on 
economic cooperation.” ?? j 

In the midst of this increasingly apparent crisis in Comecon cooperation, 
Hungary took the ınitiative and sent, about two months before the twenty- 
second meeting, comprehensive proposals to all member countries which can be 
regarded as constituting a reform of the economic community. 3? The communiqué ~ 
issued after the meeting, to be sure, contains no mention of these proposals; on 
the other hand, it has been known for some time that, as Baibakov, for example, 
announced in Prague in his discussion with the Rudé právo editor, a “top-level 
discussion” on Comecon problems is to take place in the near future,®! and 
secondly, the speech on the Hungarian proposals delivered by Rezsö Nyers was 
published in Népszabadság. There are indications that the Hungarian proposals 
originate from Moscow, or at Jeast have been cleared with Moscow. One is that 
no other plans for reshaping Comecon have been submitted, another is a highly 
significant statement ın Nyers’ speech. To the question whether integration within 
Comecon should be carried out without restricting national sovereignty, or 
whether such a restriction was unavoidable, Nyers replied: 

35 Neues Deutschland, April 13/14, 1968. 

28 See Bulletin, 1968, No.5, p 25. 

37 Gazeta Robotnicza, Breslau, September 10, 1968. 

28 Thid. 

28 Prager Volkszeitung, January 3, 1969. 


30 Ibid., November 22, 1968. 
31 Népszabadság, January 23, 1969. 
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It would not be right for us...to regard any reduction of national autonomy— 
here I am naturally always thinking of a mutual reduction—as an unthinkable bogy 
tight from the very start... mutual dependence on a sensible basis, national auton- 
omy being essentially preserved, is acceptable. 32 


This is a suggestion which expresses one of Moscow’s long-felt wishes. For 
more than ten years, there has been increasing suspicion that the Kremlin is 
interested in Comecon primarily as a means of achieving political integration 
via economic integration. It is difficult to imagine that “mutual dependence” 
between the mighty Soviet Union and her small East European neighbors could 
mean anything save the step-by-step dismantling of the sovereignty of the latter 
and the growing hegemony of the former. Although Nyers, in an attempt to 
reassure East European statesmen fearful for their countries’ independence, 
rejects the idea of “joint top-level Comecon planning,” an idea which Khrushchev 
failed to realize, the fact remains that any “mutual” restriction of sovereignty 
within Comecon would be a step toward the incorporation in the USSR of the 
other Comecon countries. 

Hungary’s other proposals regarding Comecon, however, are less in accord- 
ance with the presently apparent line of the Soviet leaders, and some of those of 
Nyers even clearly contradict it. Either the Hungarians, who are still carrying 
on with their own fairly liberal economic reform, are trying to obtain some 
_ concessions from Moscow in exchange for their offer of a restriction of sover- 

eignty, or the Soviet leaders themselves, mindful of the highly dubious results 
which their intervention in Czechoslovakia has so far produced, are thinking of a 
new compromise solution, a new wave of economic “liberalization,” in exchange 
for institutionalized guarantees of Soviet hegemony. 

An important proposal of the Hungarians is to supplement government-level 
cooperation between the Comecon countries with direct across-the-frontier 
cooperation between individual production and trading enterprises. This would 
clash seriously with the economic policies of the northern Comecon countries, 
whose leaders, alarmed by the developments in Czechoslovakia, took restrictive 
measures, tightening up central planning at the expense of the autonomy of the 
individual enterprise. In a resolution passed by the East German State Council 
on April 22, 1968, we read (Clause I, Paragraph 3): 

The role and efficiency of central state planning and control in basic questions 
relating to the structural development and effectivity of the national economy are 
to be increased, and at the same time proportionality guaranteed.?® 


And in Clause III, Paragraph 6: 


Enterprises and combines are to receive binding state norms regarding payments 
for the production fund, the use of amortization, net profit payments to the state 
and the formation of bonus funds covering periods of two years. 34 
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Direct cooperation between enterprises in different Comecon countries can 
only flourish, however, if the enterprises are given a reasonably free hand; 
otherwise, instead of being “direct,” it would turn out to be even more compli- 
cated than government-level cooperation. Thus, the conflict between the economic 
reforms being carried out in the “north” and the “south” is hinder'ng what is 
possibly an otherwise sound integration. At the same time, voices are already to 
be heard in the Soviet press in favor of the Hungarian proposal. In February 
1968, economist Oleg Bogomolov recommended that the enterprises have a say 
in shaping Comecon cooperation along with the state and the planning agencies. 35 


Perhaps the most important of the Hungarian proposals, however, is that 
cooperation in the sphere of currency and price policy be placed on a completely 
new footing. Said Nyers: 


The advantage of the system of compensation in kind ıs that it offers a high 
degree of security as regards the realization of products abroad, which is especially 
important for a developing industry. The disadvantages of this system, however, 
are already also great. The trouble is that compensation in kind must always be 
bilateral, and does not allow the development of multilateral trade with a corres- 
ponding expansion of the international market. In this way, however, our countries 
are deprived of a gigantic advantage, namely multilateralism’s healthy effect of 
stimulating production, the exchange of goods, and consumption. The fundamental 
shortcoming of fixed, long-term foreign trade prices is that, while giving the buyer 
price security, they inevitably place him at the mercy of the seller as regards [the 
product’s] quality, up-to-dateness and delivery date.3® 


The Hungarians see no other alternatives than retaining the outdated system 
of compensation in kind or carrying out a radical reform. Nyers added: 


...our Party has decided in favor of a highly-developed currency system and an 
elastic system of foreign trade prices. We cannot imagine how things can continue 
otherwise. By means of realistic and coordinated rates of exchange, we can create 
an organic connection between foreign and domestic prices and thereby clearly 
establish the advantages or disadvantages of exports, imports and cooperation with 
foreign countries for the accounting of enterprises and for economic efficiency. 
Given currency convertibility, we can pave the way for the multilateral clearing 
of foreign trade bills and for the free and rapid development of trade among our 
countries. 37 


These proposals are nothing particularly new in Comecon. Poland called for 
the step-by-step introduction of convertibility almost as soon as the International 
Bank for Economic Cooperation was founded, but had no success in an economic 
community whose foreign currency reserves were meager. Although today the 
chances for setting up a freely convertible ruble as a leading currency ate perhaps 
somewhat better, it is prices which are a greater problem. The elastic system of 
foreign trade prices demanded by Hungary can hardly become a reality while the 
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“northern” Comecon countries pursue an undiluted price-fixing policy. The 
Hungarians, however, go even further: not content with modernizing Comecon 
and overcoming its crisis, they- want to give the community a new place in the 
world economy. According to Nyers: 


Once Comecon has a fully developed customs union and currency system, 
member countries will be able after a certain time to take part in shaping a world- 
wide financial policy, whereby this area Ji.e., the world] will cease to be reserved 
exclusively for the activities of the capitalist countries and capitalist pressure groups.3® 


Also worthy of note are remarks which clearly refer to future relations 
between Comecon and the EEC: 


In Europe, regional integration will in future be particularly characteristic’ 
The question arises: must this lead to a further economic dismemberment of the 
continent...? We think not. It will probably be a good idea to create and preserve 
a certain contact between economically integrated areas for the purpose of dealing 
with questions falling within the communities’ responsibility... . Through integra- 
tion, in other words, we want to participate effectively in the continent’s economic 
life, not tear ourselves out of it.39 


This proposal might well contribute not only toward a relaxation of tension 
in Europe, but also toward the Soviet expansionist “peace offensive,” in which 
case it might become a fresh source of European unrest. 


Although it is at present impossible to predict the fate of the Hungarian 
proposals on Comecon, it seems clear that Moscow is not unfavorably disposed 
toward them. The Soviet economic newspaper Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, for 
example, recently published copious excerpts from Nyers’ speech, merely con- 
fining itself to taking much of the sting out of the Hungarian criticism of the 
existing Comecon system, and giving the major Hungarian reform proposals 
a greater air of class warfare, by skillful abridgment. There is no official Soviet 
commentary on the proposals, however; evidently Moscow wants to keep its 
hands free in order to have to make as few concessions as possible in exchange 
for a possible economic restriction of the Comecon countries’ sovereignty. 


Stefan C. Stolte 
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The Arts 


The Fourth Congress of Composers 


In the January issue of the Bulletin, we published the first part of the following 
contribution, which sketched in the background to the Fourth Composers’ Congress. 
The second part, printed below, deals with the congress proceedings, and we hope 
further to publish some notes on the concert which marked the end of the proceedings 


The Fourth Congress of Composers took place in Moscow from December 16 
to December 20, 1968. As usual, it was attended by prominent members of the 
Party and government such as Brezhnev, Kosygin, Voronov, Pelše, Suslov, 
Grishin, Demichev, Katushev, Ponomarev and Solomentsev. On December 18, 
the congress was addressed by the Minister of Culture, Yelizaveta A. Furtseva. 
(On December 13, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR passed a 
decree awarding the Order of Lenin to the Union of Composers, and on December 
20 Chairman of the Supreme Soviet Presidium Podgorny pinned the order on the 
Union’s red banner.) 


The congress received a message of greeting from the Party Central 
Committee, which stated: 


Today, at a time when the class struggle between socialism and capitalism is 
‘becoming rapidly more acute, Soviet musicians are called upon to become even 
more active in their opposition to bourgeois ideology, to incorporate even more 
consistently in their creative work the ideas of socialist humanism, Soviet patriotism 
and proletarian internationalism....The Union of Composers of the USSR is 
called upon to show determination in settling important problems of musical 
composition, to exert an effective influence upon the artistic process [and] to promote 
the creation of such compositions as shall actively assist in forming Communist 
convictions, high morality [and] a good aesthetic taste in [the minds of] Soviet 
people.! 


Quite apart from the questionability of some of these duties imposed upon 
the organization, one may doubt whether all is in order when the composers’ 
union of a country that has been at work on the building of Communism for 
over fifty years has to be reminded of such elementary points ‘as the nature of the 
compositions it is supposed to promote. 


The congress was opened by the composer Dmitry D. Shostakovich. This 
People’s Artist of the USSR, instead of speaking on the composers’ professional 
problems or sharing some his rich musical experience with his listeners, said: 


We are living ın a complex, stormy and rapidly changing world. This world is 
shaken by social cataclysms, it is permeated by the bitterest ideological struggle. . . . 
Our music is also a weapon in the bitter fight [going on] between the ideologies of 
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two worlds—socialism and capitalism. We were wisely reminded of thıs by our 
own Communist Party in the exceptionally important decisions of the April plenary 
session of [its] Central Committee... ? 


The presidium of the congress did not, noticeably enough, include representa- 
tives of the younger group of Soviet composers, some of whom, as Edisson 
Denisov, Valentin Silvestrov, Igor Blazhkov, Vadim Salmanov, Boris Tishchenko, 
Galina Ustvolskaya or Andrei Volkonsky, have become sufficiently well known 
abroad to find their works occasionally performed there and their names 
included in certain Western musical encyclopedias and reference books. This is 
sufficient indication of the fact that the younger composers were not given a 
proper opportunity to air their views—and to defend them—at the congress. 


The presidium, in fact, consisted mainly of composers who had identified 
their careers with the cause of Party propaganda or who at any rate had not 
ventured beyond stylistic archaism or what may be described as stylized simpli- 
fication. (Exceptions to this were men of the rank of Shostakovich, A. N. Alek- 
sandrov or Kara Karayev.) In addition, there were distinguished performers such 
as David Oistrakh, Mstislav Rostropovich, Yevgeny F. Svetlanov and Aleksandr 
V, Sveshnikov. (The violinist Leonid Kogan and the pianist Svyatoslav Rikhter, 
who have done much to spread the popularity of Soviet music, were members 
of the presidium at the Third Composers’ Congress, but for unexplained reasons 
were excluded from that of the Fourth.) Then there were Party officials and others 
not directly concerned with music, such as M. V. Zimyanin, editor-in-chief of 
Pravda, 1. N. Tolkunov, editor-in-chief of /zvestia, Y. M. Tyazhelnikov, First 
Secretary of the Komsomol Central Committee, A. P. Shaposhnikov, Secretary 
of the Moscow City Party Committee, etc. The presence of these latter symbolized 
of course, the Party control of which we have already given one or two examples. 


Aram I. Khachaturian announced the agenda: (1) the report of the board of 
the Union of Composers of the USSR, delivered by First Secretary of the board 
Tikhon N. Khrennikov; (2) a speech on “Mass Musical Education,” by Dmitry 
B. Kabalevsky; (3) the report of the Central Auditing Commission of the Union, 
presented by G. S. Dombayev; (4) a report on “Certain Changes in the Statutes 
of the Union of Composers of the USSR,” by E. M. Mirzoyan; (5) elections to 
the board of the Union; and (6) elections to the Union’s Central Auditing Com- 
mission. Thus, so far as the agenda was concerned, the discussion of problems 
peculiar to the work of composers and musicologists would seem to have been 
virtually excluded from the start: in fact, it may be, and was, brought into the 
range covered by the first item, as we shall see, but here it is always treated 
exclusively from the viewpoint of the Party. Consequently, such an agenda is 
virtually incapable of offering or promising congress participants anything new. 


* 


Khrennikov, well-known composer and leader of the Composers’ Union now 
for many years, stated: 
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By no means all musicians on this earth share our views. Our opponents shy at 
no device in their attacks upon realism as an allegedly obsolete method of creative 
work. Among the artistic intelligentsia, attempts are being made to sow doubts 
about loyalty to Lenin’s ideas and aesthetic principles. Various kinds of revisionists 
and deviationists from Marxism-Leninism are becoming actively involved in this 
unprecedentedly large-scale advance. They arm themselves with anarchistic slogans, 
of which demagogic use is made for the purpose of deviating a section of immature 
youth from the ideas of socialism. We cannot help being disturbed when, as some- 
times happens even in our environment, attempts are made to depart from these 
aesthetic principles, so dear to us, when people try to impose on us, in lieu of our 
Marxist-Leninist aesthetics, the aesthetics of “pure art,” which is deprived of ideas 
or images, and designed for a narrow circle of listener-aesthetes. As an example of 
such a tendency, permit me to mention the “new musical-aesthetic creed” published 
in the ninth issue of Yunost for 1968. Unfortunately, these (if you will excuse the 
expression) aesthetic ideas find within a certain section of our youth a response in 
the form of various “Mysteries” and “Projections,” “Specters” and “Miasmas.” 
In the name of what did our biggest journal for youth obligingly spread such a 
creed on the impressive scale of two million copies? It must be admitted that so far 
neither the Union of Composers nor its press organs have brought out any open 
criticism of this, so to speak, aesthetic position. We must raise the whole of our 
propaganda work to a higher level: this is demanded by life.3 


Khrennikov expressed disapproval of the book published in Cologne in 1965 
by the West German music-researcher Fred K. Prieberg, Musik in der Sowjetunion : 


Having assumed the mask of supposed objectivity, Prieberg declares socialist 
realism to be an “invention”; at every step, he pours slander upon our country, 
upon Soviet art.4 


On the subject of the education of youth, he said: 


When working with young people, we must show greater skill and deter- 
mination in developing in each young composer and musicologist a sense of social 
duty, At the very beginning of his creative career, the composer must ask himself: 
What am I doing? Why and what am I doing it for? These questions he must 
answer not with words but by his work. Youth is a bridge into the future. It depends 
on us whether this bridge into the future of Soviet music is going to be reliable.’ 


With regard to the quality of Soviet music, he observed: 


The Communist world view constitutes the foundation of Soviet art, which is 
socialist in content, national in form. We have not a few songs, choruses, cantatas, 
symphonies, which have given lasting expression to the people’s infinite love for 
Iich, or which glorify the greatness of Lenin’s cause and Lenin’s Communist Party.® 


Khrennikov enumerated a number of works written by Soviet composers in 
the sixties which, in his view, are of merit, including the operas The Communist 
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(1965-66), by Dmitry Klebanov, The Brothers Ulyanov (1966), by Yuly Meitus, 
and October (1964), by Muradeli, Albert Leman’s oratorio Lemn (1961) and 
Nikolai N. Sidelnikov’s poem-cantata The Red Banner. He devoted considerable 
attention to the subject of the Soviet song, remarking: “Everyone knows how 
great is the social significance of our songs. They have spread rapidly round 
the whole world, conquering the hearts of tens of millions of people.”? 


* 


In his speech, Kabalevsky criticized the Soviet radio and television for broad- 
casting songs that are not fitted to improve the taste of the people. Specifically 
mentioning Vysotsky’s song “The Friend,” which has been broadcast by the 
Soviet radio and has won wide popularity among the younger generation, 
Kabalevsky attacked those “bards” and “minstrels” who influence youth with 
their songs: 

Every radio and television broadcast, just as every film, whatever their scale, 
genre, theme and character may be, promotes or harms the cause of the noble and 
artistic education of the people. Here, there is na middle course.® 


Kabalevsky announced that the Ninth International Congress of the Inter- 
national Society for Musical Education (attached to UNESCO) is due to take 
place in Moscow in 1970. Kabalevsky is an active and influential figure in this 
body. 


* 


The Armenian composer Edvard M. Mirzoyan, leader of the Composers’ 
Union of the Armenian SSR, reported on the changes to the statutes adopted 
at the Third Composers’ Congress in March 1962. The qualifications required 
for membership were revised, and now it is stated that “members of the Union 
of Composers may be composers and musicologists who, in their creative and 
social work, take an active part in the building of Communism.”® Apart from 
the question of the justice of such requirements, one wonders—still—how the 
building of Communism can be reflected in music. The only solution seems to be 
the one resorted to in the past—namely, that music must be readily accessible to 
the general listener and as impersonal as possible, in order to suggest the parti- 
cipation of the masses. 

On the second day of the congress, composer Vano I. Muradeli, chairman of 
the Moscow section of the RSFSR Composers’ Union, declared: 


I am happy to report to delegates to the congress that the body of members of ° 
the Moscow composers’ organization comes to the congress as a monolithic and 
ideologically integrated unit bound together by the high ideals of building Com- 
munism. I wish to assure Party and government that the composers and musıcol- 
ogists of Moscow will always hold high the banner of our Communist ideals in 
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art, and will gather yet more closely around the combat headquarters of our own 
Communist Party—its Leninist Central Committeel10 


A. Y. Shtogarenko, leader of the Ukrainian Composers’ Union, was not to 
be outdone: i 


The composers and musicologists of the’ Ukraine have come to the Fourth 
All-Union Congress creatively mature and capable of resolving the important 
artistic tasks set by the Party and the people. + 


. Likewise V. G. Zagorsky, head of the Moldavian composers: 


The composers’ organization of Moldavia, in full awareness of its duty to the 
Party and the people, participates in the solution of the responsible and varied 
tasks—creative, propagandist, educational— with which reality confronts us,™ 


And so on. All the speeches made by officials from the Union republics 
implied full recognition of their dependence’ upon the tasks set by the Party 
Central Committee. ar 


Questions concerning the work of the present-day Soviet composer were, 
indeed, touched upon at the congress, but mostly from the point of view of 
ideological opposition to the art of the capitalist countries. Artistic freedom is 
presented by the Soviet critics as a social vice incompatible with Marxism- 
Leninism, so that it is reasonable to ask what is produced under the regime of 
Marxism-Leninism and what is regarded there as a model. As we have seen, 
this question was virtually answered, at least in part, by Khrennikov, to whom 
the counter-reply may be given that, despite the excellence of Soviet performers, 
Soviet compositions performed abroad ‘frequently disappoint even favorably 
disposed listeners, and few of them win a lasting place in the world’s repertoires. 
Their political tendentiousness is, of course, admitted by the Soviets themselves. 
At the congress, Minister of Culture Furtseva declared: 


Musical culture is of especial importance in the propagation of our ideology and 
our achievements, for the language of music requires no translation. Our cultural 
links are an important form of propaganda for the universally historic achievements 
of the Soviet state. Art and culture are active conductors of our Communist ideology.33 


She implied that even elements of bourgeois ideology may penetrate into 
the work of Soviet artists, here and there, and said that this 


...may do us harm. We must not only refuse to tolerate influences of an alien 
idbology, but also repulse them determinedly and in good time. We cannot help 
noticing even isolated deviations...on the part of young and talented artists from 
our positions.14 i 
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Political content in itself is, of course, by no means an essential barrier to the 
popularity of a musical composition—witness, for example, Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Golden Cockerel, which, as a political satire, served the Bolsheviks’ cause during 
the Revolution of 1905. The difficulty may lie in the nature of this political 
content, or in the piece’s artistic defects, which are tolerated under one regime 
for the sake of its political content but elsewhere lead to its rejection. Conse- 
quently, when selecting pieces for presentation abroad, the Soviet authorities 
have, on the one hand, to be selective on artistic grounds and, on the other, 
to make certain political concessions. The results of both these considerations 
mostly benefit the younger composers who have not yet lost their creative dan. 


As we have pointed out elsewhere,!5 the younger Soviet composers are 
creating difficulties for the representatives of the regime by their negative reaction 
to “socialist realism” (a doctrine which, particularly in its application to the 
largely abstract art of music, has always been hard to define) and their demands 
for access to the work of Western composers—demands that are natural and 
inevitable if Soviet music is to develop. Under these circumstances, it is signif- 
icant that at the congress only twelve delegates, out of a total of 561, were 
under the age of thirty. In general, not every composer who belongs to the 
Union could be given the opportunity to attend, and this in itself provided a 
simple means of silencing those whose views were considered undesirable. 
Finally, of the 561 delegates, 262 were members of the Party. 


The elections of officers produced no startling changes. Here again, the 
younger composers were passed over almost entirely. Services to the regime, 
however, were recognized, as, for example, those of Aleksandr N. Kholminov 
(born 1925), author of various compositions dedicated to Lenin and of the opera 
An Optimistic Tragedy (1965), which has’ been performed at the Bolshoi Theater. 
The new board reelected Khrennikov as first secretary, a post which he has held 
since 1948. Khrennikov it was, therefore, who carried out Stalin’s policies in the 
sphere of music, including the “unmasking” of Shostakovich’s and Prokofev’s 
“antipopular” and “formalistic” work. It may be that today Khrennikov would 
be glad to renounce some of his writings that have appeared in the Soviet 
press, but it is difficult to judge of his sincerity. 


* 


The congress proceedings were not without political significance of a more 
general kind. The congress approved the text of a letter to the Party Central 
Committee approving the intervention in Czechoslovakia. The relevant passage 
ran: 

Soviet composers warmly approve the foreign policy of our government, and 
welcome its adoption of timely measures against the insidious plans of imperialist 
reaction with regard to Czechoslovakia.1® 


15 See Michael E. Goldstein, “Soviet Music and its Relation to the Communist Regime,” Bulletin, 


1968, No. 11. 
18 Sosetskaya kultura, December 21, 1968. 


Nothing is, of course, known from the Soviet press of any protests against 
this letter from foreign musicians attending the congress, such as the British 
composer Ronald Stevenson, the French composer and director of the Grand 
Opera and Comic Opera Georges Auric, the Italian Valentino Bucchi, the 
Japanese Roei Akiyama, the Spaniard Carlos Palacio or the Paraguayan José 
Asuncién Flores. In a statement published (in Russian) in the Soviet press, 
Stevenson said: 


The mutual admiration and artistic collaboration between Shostakovich and 
Benjamin Britten is a wonderful symbol of the cultural friendship between the 
Soviet Union and the United Kingdom. Another well-known friend of the USSR 
is the British pianist John Ordon. If you will permit me to add my own name to 
this list, I do so simply because one of my compositions, the Passacaglia for piano, 
dedicated to Shostakovich, is my tribute not only to a Soviet master musician, but 
also to the Soviet people. Inspired by the Soviet example, I performed this Passa- 
caglia in South Africa as a protest against fascism there, and in Halle and Sofia as a 
tribute to the spirit of Lenin. 17 


Just now, the Soviet Union has great need of such friends, and disposes 
of the means to attract them. One of these is its music. Recently, David Oistrakh 
and Svyatoslav Rikhter gave some joint recitals at the Paris Grand Opera, which 
were followed by recitals given by Leonid Kogan, together with his wife and 
son. The State Symphony Orchestra of the USSR performs in various countries 
under its conductor Evgeny Svetlanov. At the congress, Minister of Culture 
Furtseva announced a forthcoming visit to Paris of the opera troupe of the 
Bolshoi Theater. The delegates adopted a resolution stating the need 


...to improve radically the propaganda on behalf of Soviet music, both in our 
country and abroad, With this aim in mind, the newly-elected board of the Union 
is to conduct a plenary meeting devoted to questions of propaganda. The Union’s 
international relations with composers’ associations in the brotherly socialist 
countries must be activated, the initiative shown by the Union in international 
musical organizations enhanced, and the influence of the ideological and aesthetic 
principles of the creative achievements of Soviet music abroad strengthened, 18 


There is no need to doubt that the sums requisite for the implementation of 
these tasks will be forthcoming, and Soviet propagandists have reason to believe 
that their implementation will involve no great difficulties. The Fourth Congress 
of Soviet Composers is only a link in the chain of Soviet propaganda; and for 
that very reason it may serve as a lesson of general significance. 19 


Michael E. Goldstein 





17 Thid. 

18 Ibid., December 28, 1968. 

19 That the Congress was of more than momentary importance is shown by the fact that, accor- 
ding to Sovstskaya kultura of February 25, 1969, a meeting between Soviet composers and foreign 
diplomats, at which Khrennikov summed up the Congress’s ultimate significance, was held in Moscow 
as late as February 20. The meeting, organized by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, was attended by 
cultural attachés from all embassies accredited to Moscow. This makes plain the importance for 
propaganda purposes attached by the Soviet government to the occasion. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


The Central Committee journal Kommunist began the year by drawing 
attention to a question which has been discussed on many occasions but still not 
absolutely clarified—namely, the relation between nationalism and inter- 
nationalism. The difficulty, of course, comes from the obvious incompatibility of 
the two ideas and also from circumstances which make it impossible to work 
out a formula applicable to all cases. The editors of Kommunist, however, are 
now renewing their attempt to find such a formula. 


The tone is set by a leading article entitled “Soviet People [Are] Patriots [and] 
Internationalists.” The introductory section of this article is devoted to an 
immoderate laudification of “Soviet people” which, strictly speaking, has nothing 
very much to do with either nationalism or internationalism: 

We are Soviet people, people of a new world. We are Leninists, heroes of the 

Revolution and the Civil War, the five-year plans and battles with Fascism, the 


conquerors of space and the creators of the Communist tomorrow (Kommanıst, 
1969, No. 1, page 3). 


This gives way to a more modest and reasoned assessment. The new nation, 


“. we are told, was founded by the Revolution: 


The party of Bolsheviks, the working people of Russia, having cast off the 
yoke of the landowners and capitalists, not only saved their native country from a 
national catastrophe, but began a new page in their history and simultaneously in 
the history of humanity....In the minds of the workers, October merged into one 
[the concepts of] the Fatherland, the Revolution, Socialism (page 4). 


This ouverture pathétique is followed by an exposition on theory, which begins: 


Soviet people can say today with complete justification that they have always and 
in everything been led by the ideas of proletarian internationalism. An indispensable 
school of international education for Soviet people is the Communist Party’s 
realization of Lenin’s program on the national question, which is extraordinarily 
difficult and complex, particularly in our country, the largest multinational state 
in the world (page 5). 


The enemies of Communism are not, of course, forgotten: 


Speculating on the real difficulties attending the solution of the national question, 
the enemies of Communism strive at all costs to prove today the irradicability of 
the feeling of hostility of one nation for another and to convince the peoples that 
the Communists confess national nihilism, that socialism and proletarian inter- 
nationalism are the enemies of national sovereignty (page 6). 
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No examples are given. Instead, the editors continue: 


We are strong in our friendship, cemented by a community of interests, a single 
striving to move forward irresistibly along the road of Communist construction. 
In the process of this construction, the rapprochement of the nations continues, their 
unity and collaboration are strengthened, [and] the mutual influence and enrich- 
ment of their cultures is enbanced (sbid.). 


Various economic “achievements” during 1968 and the “tremendous impor- 
tance” of the “‘struggle” for the implementation of the decisions of the Twenty- 
Third Party Congress are mentioned as evidence of the unity of the Soviet 
peoples. In the name of these peoples, the editors declare that all are determined 
to carry out these plans, create a material and technical basis for Communism, 
strengthen the economy, etc. The reason for this is that the USSR is inhabited 
by consistent internationalists who are concerned for the development of world 
revolution. 


Today, the imperialists are obviously afraid of military destruction in the event 
of a direct collision. with the main forces of socialism. This, of course, does not 
exclude the danger of a world war which the imperialists’ policies imply (page 9). 


“We read on the subject of the Chinese: 


The political line of the Chinese schismatics shows how far great-power chau- 
vinism may lead. Chauvinism is hysterical. It heaps barrack-square abuse upon the 
heads of the Marxist-Leninists, conducts a broad ideological offensive against the 
socialist commonwealth and the collective organizations of the fraternal countries, 
plots intrigues and generously finances acts of provocation aimed at splitting the 
Communist movement. The Maoists are seeking a way out of the isolation in which 
they have found themselves as a result of their own great-power policies in a marked 
strengthening of anti-Sovietism in policy and propaganda, the spreading of schis- 
matic and sabotage activity in the socialist commonwealth and the world Communist 
movement (page 10). 


Strongly condemning national socialism, i.e., socialism on a national basis, 
the editors speak in advance of the great importance of the conference of Com- 
munist and workers’ parties that is to take place in Moscow in May of this year. 


The same issue of Kommunist contains an article by A. Yegorov on “The 
Construction of Communism and the Development of the National Artistic 
Cultures.” By confining himself to the artistic aspect of the cultures concerned, 
the author naturally somewhat simplifies the difficult task of establishing a 
relationship between internationalism and nationalism. He begins his lengthy 
contribution with the period before the Revolution: 


Tsarist Russia was rightly called “the prison of the peoples.” Acting on the. 
principle “divide and rule,” autocracy sowed enmity and hatred among people of 
different nationalities. Many of the peoples inhabiting the Russian empire were at 
the stage of feudal and even patriarchal-clan relations, [and] had no literature ‘of 
their own (page 31). 
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On the same page, the author contradicts himself: 


Of course, contacts between artistic cultures are no new phenomenon. They 
existed before the socialist revolution. Deep bonds had for long existed between 
the Russian and Ukrainian literatures, between Russian literature and the art of the 
Caucasian peoples, etc, There was also an interchange between the cultures of other 
peoples. All this promoted the mutual spiritual and intellectual cognition of various 
nations (sbid.). 


In order to smooth over this contradiction, the author states that before the 
Revolution these cultural links between the peoples of Russia developed in 
conditions characterized by an “acute class struggle,” by social and national 
oppression. This enables him to make the transition to the political thesis made 
in the editorial: 


Finally, it must not be forgotten that socialist patriotism and proletarian inter- 
nationalism, which have become the foundation of the relations between the peoples 
in Soviet society, are, thanks to their consistently revolutionary nature, radically 
different from all other social or class forms of patriotism (petty-bourgeois and 
revolutionary-democratic, not to mention bourgeois [patriotism]) and pre-socialist 
forms of relations between peoples (pages 31—32). 


The complexities of the problem oblige the author to digress into the history 
of social forms. Condemning those who would throw open as soon as possible 
“the doors “to the building of full Communism,” he asserts that socialism is not 
metely a stop or wayside halt on the road of historical development, but a pro- 
longed stage whose limits cannot be laid down: 


At the present time, the USSR is going through a process [characterized by] 
the flowering, assimilation and thorough-going mutual enrichment of nations and 
artistic cultures, of national languages, But this is not yet the formation of that 
universal family of nations which Lenin had in mind in connection with the highest 
phase of Communism, its complete victory on a worldwide scale, when all the 
conditions will be created for the complete merging of the nations and their artistic 
cultures (page 34). 


The author remarks that it is still too early to speak of the disappearance of 
nations, and goes on: ` 


It is, of course, just as big a mistake to separate the national from the inter- 
national, exaggerating, inflating national distinctions and preserving what is 
backward or outworn merely because it is “national,” or to suppose that the inter- 
national culture of the peoples of the USSR is merely a prospect, a thing of the 
future (ibra.). 


The article gives no hint of where one should draw the line between the 
concepts of the national and the international. Aware of the contradiction between 
them, the author calls it a ‘dialectical contradiction,” which, he says, subsists in 
reality itself and which in the final analysis brings the peoples of the Soviet 
Union together. Developing this line, he insists that this relationship between the 
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various artistic cultures is possible only in a socialist country, since the “social 
antagonisms under capitalism do not permit the creation of an art that is united 
in its class aspirations” (page 35). In his view, a flowering of the nations and their 
fraternal assimilation are possible only on a basis of proletarian internationalism. 
An international artistic culture is presented in the following terms: 


Our international artistic culture, being multinational, represents, not a conglom- 
eration of separate national cultures, not their mechanical sum, but an integrated 
socio-intellectual organism. It functions according to its own laws, which are 
inherent in international community [obshchnosti] alone and emerge together with it. 
Such, for example, is the law of the friendly, all-round collaboration and assimilation 
of the artistic cultures of the peoples of the USSR (page 37). 


One of the conditions necessary for such assimilation, in his view, is the 
“tradition” of Socialist Realism, which is common to all the Soviet peoples. It is 
noteworthy that he opposes folklore, which hitherto was regarded as the most 
important manifestation of artistic creativity and aesthetic culture. A different 
attitude, so it seems, must now be taken to “pure” folklore: 


Incidentally, if we take the national artistic culture of the peoples of the USSR 
as a whole, ıt is not difficult to establish that in all of them the national artistic style 
is noticeably freeing itself from archaic forms of folklore, and that an ever greater 
tole in aesthetic development is being acquired by literature, by professional art. 
For this reason, it is mistaken to suppose that the national character of a work of 
belles-lettres and the degree to which it corresponds to the norms of a national 
style increase in proportion to the quantity of folklore elements which it contains 


(page 45). 


In general, the article is full of contradictions, and almost every statement is 
followed by qualifications. This is not surprising if one bears in mind a point 
which the author deliberately ignores—namely, that internationalism is a matter 
of pure theory, while national feelings are a part of reality. 


A. Gayev 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


January 1969 


A certain inconsistency is to be observed in Soviet propaganda on the US presidential 
elections and the assumption of office of President Nixon. 


On the one hand, violent attacks have been made against the USA’s sociopolitical 
system, way of life, domestic and—especially—foreign policies, electoral system, and 
so on. The Republican and Democratic Party Congresses at Miami Beach and Chicago 
respectively were termed “farces” and “burlesques,” and the American social order a 
“money-bags democracy” ruled by “gangsters.” Equally unflattering language was 
used during the entire pre-electoral campaign. 


As regards the candidates themselves, however, in particular the two most prom- 
ising ones, Nixon and Humphrey, a more restrained and discriminating approach 
was adopted. Of course, it would be naive to suppose that this was done out of any 
feelings of friendship. Nevertheless, Nixon is now even being described as a “moderate 
conservative” instead of the man of “strongly conservative, right-wing views” which 
he was previously, (At the same time, it is emphasized that the new administration’s 
' foreign policy “will not become crystallized until considerably later.”) Among the 
examples of the Soviet press’s wait-and-see attitude to the new President is a biography 
published in Pravda and elsewhere whose tone was moderate and objective. Among 
other things, it was mentioned that Nixon had visited the USSR on three occasions. 


If nothing else, these cautious assessments—a striking departure from previous 


= ones, especially during the Stalin era, when the US President was portrayed as a “blind 


tool in the hands of behind-the-scenes forces” whose personal qualities and convictions 
had the least influence of all on US policy—show how the Soviet leaders are preparing 
the ground for the dialogue with the USA in which they are at present so much interested. 
For them, Nixon’s election is not the worst thing which could have happened. 


* 


From December 16 to 19, the eighteenth session of the General Council of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions took place in East Berlin. Preparations for this 
gathering had taken place amid differences among the Federation’s leaders on the 
Soviet-led occupation of Czechoslovakia, and there had even been a threat that the 
organization would become split—or rather disintegrate, inasmuch as it had been 
reduced to a state of inactivity. In the end, however, the Soviet trade union newspaper 
Trud was able to stretch a point and head its report on the beginning of the session “The 
Spirit of Unity Triumphs.” 


However, there was grave dissent at the session also. That this had been expected 
was reflected in the calm, conciliatory tone of the report of the Secretary General 
(delivered by his deputy), the final resolution, and even the speech by Aleksandr 
Shelepin, Chairman of the Soviet All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions. 
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It was decided to hold the Federation’s Seventh Congress from October 17 to 31, 
in Budapest (Trud, December 18 and 20). F.H. 


* 


Of late, the Soviet press has been devoting more and more space to presenting 
Lenin as an unsurpassed, almost godlike genius, and Leninism as “present-day Marx- 
ism,” i.e., something even higher than classical Marxism. In this connection, the 
articles ‘“Leninism is the Marxism of Our Era,” by V. Afanasev (Pravda, January 20, 
1969), and “A Leninist 'Page,” by Y. Frantsev (/zvestia, January 21, 1969), may be 


© cited. 


To a certain degree, this is connected with preparations for the centenary of Lenin’s 
birth and with an extensive campaign to strengthen the authority of the Party in 
particular and the regime in general, for whom “prophets,” “geniuses” and “Soviet 
patriotism” are a vital necessity. Basically, however, the present ballyhoo is being 
raised for reasons of foreign policy. Classical Marxism has produced all manner of 
“revisionists” (such as the “democratic socialists”), and even Marxism-Leninism has 
spawned “Titoists” and “Maoists” (whom the Soviets regard as especially dangerous 
heretics out to eliminate both Marxism and Leninism). In view of the threat thus posed 
to the unity of the socialist camp, above all to the USSR’s hegemony in this camp and 
its prospects for world domination, a cohesive material had to be found which would, 
on the one hand, repair the cracks in the world Communist movement, especially the 
socialist camp, and on the other, act as a more reliable shield against ideological 
adversaries. 


The Kremlin’s reasoning is simple. With the aid of Leninism, the USSR, Lenin’s 
homeland and a country building socialism and Communism according to his precepts, 
is to acquire a moral right to exercise control over the entire world Communist move- 
ment in the capacity of Lenin’s sole legitimate heir. According to the Soviets, classical 
Marxism, by permitting models of “democratic socialism,” allows “the common 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine to be scattered around regional and national apartments.” 
Leninism, especially that practiced by the USSR, is certainly different in this respect, and 
- radically so. It says that socialism and Communism are dependent on dictatorship not 
by several “national”? Communist parties but by a single Party. Lenin’s “genius” is seen 
to lie in, among other things, his having predicted the “internationalization” of the 
Party dictatorship, hence the frequent demands in the Soviet press that Communist 
forces “rally together on an international scale,” that the efforts of existing Communist 
parties be combined in an international Communist organization—under Soviet 
domination, of course. P.U. 


* 


The January 24 issue of the newspaper Sovetskaya Rossiya contains an editorial 
entitled “The Calling and Responsibility of the Journalist.” Addressed not only to 
to Soviet journalists but to the country’s writers and indeed “creative” workers in 
general, this editorial constitutes the most recent of the Party’s cultural directives. Its 
essence is best expressed by the closing remarks that “%o printed material or radio or 
television broadcast can, under present conditions, be anything other than ideologically 
charged,” and that an author is “personally responsible for every line of his article, for its 
political trend, for any error...” (The italics are ours.) The times when “apolitical” 
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material was tolerated and their authors conceded the “right to err” are evidently 
already a thing of the past. The Soverskaya Rosstya editorial testifies to a one-hundred- 
percent restoration of Stalinist principles, in Soviet journalism at least. G. P. 


* 


At the beginning of the month, the Party Central Committee complained in a 
resolution that its Tadzhik counterpart was not doing enough to implement the 
resolutions of the Twenty-Third Party Congress. In particular, it was complained: 

Insufficient attention is being paid to forming working cadres from among the indigenous 
population; there are particularly few Tadzhiks among the industrial and production personnel at 


enterprises of the chemical, machinebuilding and metal-workıng industries (Kommunist Tadzhikistana, 
Dushanbe, January 8, 1969). 


Dissatisfaction is also expressed with the Tadzhik Party’s internal work: 


Many Party organs are not displaying due concern for increasing the activity of all Communists 
and on this basis increasing the fighting ability of the Party organizations to solve the tasks of 
economic and cultural construction and Communist education of the workers (shrd.). 


The republic’s Party organizations are also criticized for neglecting the task of 
instilling into the workers a “Marxist-Leninist world outlook” and “increasing their 
productive and social activity.” Specifically, the resolution speaks of a “slackening off 
of atheist propaganda,” a “resurgence of the activity of priests and religious sects,” 
and a failure to wage an “insistent fight against relics of the past in people’s minds, in 
their way of life, in their family relations...” (Ibid.) 


* 


As reported in the Chronicle for December 1968 (Bulletin, 1969, No. 2, p. 59), 
on December 31 the contents were published in Tred of a resolution of the Party 
Central Committee, the Council of Ministers and the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions which increased the rates of pay of building workers by an average of 
25 percent and those of workers in the building materials industry by 23 percent. For 
engineering and technical personnel in the two industries, the rises are 12 and 9 percent 
respectively. In the majority of cases, the increases are to become effective on October 1 
and October 15, 1969. For the Far North and equivalent regions, the effective date is 
February 1, for the Urals, Western Siberia and Kazakhstan April 1, and for Central 
Asia July 1. In addition, output norms are to be reviewed. All in all, the increases will 
affect some nine million workers and cost approximately 1,500 million rubles. - F. A. 


* 


The problem of allocating places in higher educational institutions to secondary 
school leavers is presently a topic of discussion in the Uzbek press. According to 
Kh. Abdullayev, Prorector of the Samarkand State University, the system of universal 
open competition existing in Uzbekistan and indeed the entire USSR has the grave 
defect of failing to take into account regional discrepancies in academic level, which 

' places rural candidates in particular at a severe disadvantage. In an attempt to remedy 
this situation, concentrated regional enrollment into universities and other large higher 
educational institutions has been practiced in the republic for a number of years. 
However, says Abdullayev, an absurd situation arises when oblast Party and state 
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functionaries represented on the enrollment commissions suddenly appear and push 
through candidates who have already failed to make the grade (Pravda Vostoka, Tashkent, 
January 7, 1969). ST. 


* 


In 1968, the mean annual number of white- and blue-collar workers in the USSR 
increased by 2,800,000 to 85,100,000. The average monthly wage rose by 7.5 percent 
(the national income by 7.2 percent) to 112.5 rubles. Although retail trade turnover 
also showed an increase, of 8.7 percent, it was observed in Eikonomicheskaya gazeta 
(1969, No. 5, page 8) that public demand for numerous items “is still far from being 
fully satisfied.” F. A. 


* 


In 1968, a number of measures were taken to improve the material position of the 
USSR’s lowest-qualified workers. The minimum monthly wage was increased from 
45 to 60 rubles (for certain categories, 70 rubles), and wage increments introduced for 
certain economic sectors in the Far East and European North. Further, several cate- 
goties of worker had their annual leave increased from 12 to 15 days, and allowances for 
temporary unfitness for work were increased. 


Overall industrial production grew by 8.1 percent. Increases in key sectors were: 
electric power 10 percent, fuel 4 percent, ferrous and non-ferrous metals 7 percent, 
chemicals and petrochemicals 12 percent and machinebuilding and metalworking 
12 percent. On the other hand, the output of coal, turbine generators, oil equipment, 
looms and main-line electric locomotives decreased. 


By the end of 1968, the new system of planning and economic stimulation had 
encompassed the majority of Soviet enterprises, some 27,000 in all, which accounted 
for 72 percent of total industrial production and 80 percent of profits. 


The building industry was once more characterized by a drop in the pace of work, 
non-fulfillment of annual plans for the bringing into operation of new production 
capacities, poor organization of labor and machinery, and so on. The recent decision to 
increase the wages of construction workers (see page 48) was an attempt to remedy this 
situation, 


As regards the production of such items as cast iron, coal and iron ore, the USSR 
has already caught up with the USA, but it continues to lag far behind in the output 
of electric power, oil, gas, steel, rolled products and automobiles. 


Finally, the demand for consumer goods is not being adequately met. Items specifi- 
cally mentioned in the Soviet press include silk fabrics, clothing, footwear and house- 
hold chemical products (Pravda, January 26, 1969, and Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1969, 
No. 1). G. V. 


* 


According to the Central Statistical Authority’s report on the fulfillment of the 
state national economic development plan for 1968, Soviet collective and state farms 
harvested 169,200,000 tons of grain in the year in question, 69,000,000 tons (40.8 
percent) of which were handed over to the state. The number of swine dropped by 
1,100,000, and that of cattle by 300,000. It seems that state farms as a whole ended the 
year with a profit. 
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At the same time, the report notes that 


...there have been shortcomings in the operation of collective and state farms. In a number of 
districts, the yields of agricultural crops and the productivity of livestock remain low, the output 
of livestock products 1s growing slowly, and the prime cost of production, especially of livestock 
products, continues to be high; several state farms ended the year with a Joss; and possibilities for a 
faster growth of labor productivity are not being properly used (/zvestia, January 26, 1969). 

S. K. 


* 


Also in the Central Statistical Authority’s report (Izvestia, January 26, 1969), it is 
recorded that in 1968 the Soviet population increased by 2,300,000 to 239,000,000. There 
were 4,100,000 births and 1,800,000 deaths, whıch means a further decline in the rate 
of natural population increase from 9.8 to 9.6 per thousand. The death rate also showed 
a slight increase. In connection with the foregoing, mention may be made of an article 
by Candidate of Law T. I. Korotkov entitled “Population and the Law,” published in 
the journal Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo (1969, No. 1, p. 37). Here the author, Learned 
Secretary of the Commission for the Legal Regulation of Demographic Processes, deals 
in particular with the question of material incentives to increase the Soviet birth rate. 
In the past decade, the number of families with no children or only one child has been 
growing, and that of families with two—and especially more—children decreasing. 
On the average, the Soviet woman does not get married until the age of 27. The drop 
in the birth rate, writes Korotkov, has been such that certain areas have begun to 
become depopulated. The birth rate is particularly low among families where the 
living or educational standard is high. The author recommends that family allowances 
be paid for the second and subsequent children in all families; the size of the allowance 
would depend on the income per member of the family, but in the case of a certain 
minimum income would completely cover the cost of the child’s upkeep. Korotkov 
further suggests that allowances for single mothers be increased, and calculated on the 
same basis as family allowances. Y. M. 


* 


With reference to the foregoing item, an economist writing in Literaturnaya gazeta 
(1969, No. 4, p. 11) maintained that the principle reason for the falling Soviet birth rate 
was that too many women went out to work (in 1967, women accounted for half the 
country’s white- and blue-collar workers, and more than half of its collective farm 
workers). As he put it, “conditions in the family are becoming less and less conducive 
to the appearance of several children.” It seems that calculations carried out in 1965 in 
respect of Armenian industry showed that measures to cut down the percentage of 
working women, in particular compensation for the upkeep of children of pre-school 
age, were economically justifiable. F. H. 


* 


On January 7, the Tashkent newspaper Sovetsky Uzbekistan published a lengthy 
article by a lecturer of the Uzbek Party Central Committee, I. Rakhmonkulov, entitled 
“Anti-Communism as a Tool of Imperialism,” in which a detailed account is given of 
the extensive studies being carried out in the USA of the USSR and other “socialist” 
countries. These studies are presented as being a mixture of anti-Communist intelligence 
and propaganda carried out in various pseudoscientific and intelligence institutions, 
among which the Institute for the Study of the USSR is included. We read: 
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One of the main centers of anti-Communist propaganda is the “Munich Institute” in Western 
Germany, which made its appearance in 1950... The matn task of the Institute is to carry out anti- 
Communist research directed against the USSR. The Institute publishes the quarterly Soobscheniya o 
Sovetskom Soyuze [sic], the monthly Bulletin, the weekly Analysis of Current Developments in the Soviet 
Union, and other anti-Communist material in German, English, French, Spanish, Turkish and 
Arabic. 


It is significant that, firstly, the official name of the Institute is not given, and 
secondly, while stressing the fact that the Institute sends its publications to Turkey, 
Rakhmonkulov fails to give the name of the Institute’s Turkish-language journal, the 
Dergi, which would be the most accessible to the Turkestani reader. Ever since 1966, 
the Uzbek Foreign Ministry has been-regularly receiving, at its official address, the 
Dergi and certain English- and Russian-language publications of the Institute. Never- 
theless, although undoubtedly made available to only a select circle of Party officials, 
free-world studies on the USSR, as many Soviet propaganda articles indicate, are 
becoming increasingly known among the Soviet public at large. Rakhmonkulov’s 
article is probably a reaction to this penetration. However, it will surely, in the last 
analysis, backfire, and popularize, instead of discredit, Western Sovietological centers 
among the Uzbek population. ELK. 


Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radıo) 


January 1969 


1 Publication of New Year’s greetings to the 
Soviet people from the Party Central Com- 
mittee, Supreme Soviet Presidium and Council 
of Ministers. 


Announcement that Foreign Minister A. A. 
Gromyko has sent congratulatory telegram 
to his Cuban colleague Raul Roa Garcia on 
the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the 
Cuban revolution. 


Soviet delegation led by Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers and Chairman of 
the State Committee for Science and Technol- 
ogy V. A. Kirdlin and including President 
of the Academy of Sciences M. V. Keldysh, 
Minister of Civil Aviation Y. F. Loginov, 
Minister of Health B. V. Petrovsky and 
Chairman of the State Committee for the Use 
of Atomic Energy A. M. Petrosyants arrives 
in Paris to attend a meeting of the Soviet- 
French commission on scientific, technical and 
economic cooperation, to begin on January 3. 


Soviet-Algerian trade protocol for 1969—75 
based on the agreement of July 22, 1968, 


signed in Algiers. In 1969, trade is to increase 
threefold. 


Announcement that a delegation from the 
Russian Orthodox Church led by Bishop 
Nikolai of Omsk and Tyumen has returned 
from a one month’s visit to Ghana, Dahomey, 
Sıerra Leone and Togo, during which it had 
numerous meetings with the heads of Christian 
councils and Protestant churches. 


2 Soviet naval detachment consisting of the 
rocket-firing cruiser “Admiral Fokin,” rocket- 
firing vessel “Gnevny,” destroyer “Vdokhno- 
venny,” tanker “Dunai?” and transport 
“Ulma” and commanded by Captain S. Y. 
Korostelev arrives at Aden on a friendly 
visit. 


Party delegation consisting of Politburo 
Candidate Member and First Secretary of 
Uzbek Party Central Committee Sh. R. Rashi- 
dov and Second Secretary of Moscow Oblast 
Party Committee V. S. Paputin leaves for 
Vienna to attend Twentieth Congress of 
Austrian Communist Party. 
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Delegation of Soviet jurists led by Chairman 8 Signing ın Havana of an agreement on Soviet 


of Supreme Court A. F. Gorkin arrives in 
East Berlin on reciprocal visit in response to 
invitation by East German Supreme Court. 


Announcement that a group of workers from 
the Baath Party’s Party School led by the 
School’s Rector, M. Rostom, has arrived in 
Moscow from Damascus in reponse to in- 
vitation from the Party Central Committee’s 
Higher Party School to study its work. 


Launching of Soviet automatic interplanetary 
station “Venera-5” to continue the research 
on Venus begun by “Venera-4.” The station 
weighs 1,130 kilograms without the final stage 
of the carrier rocket, and will reach Venus 
in mid-May. 

Indian Prime Minister Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
makes a brief stop in Moscow on her way to 
London. 


Twelfth session of Finno-Soviet trade union 
commission, attended by a delegation from 
the Central Union of Finnish Trade Unions, 
led by Chatrman Nilo Hamalainen and 
including Second Chairman Arvo Hautala 
and Secretaries Olavi Saarinen and Simo 
Elomaa, and by Chatrman of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions A. N. Shele- 
pin, Council Secretary V. I. Prokhorov and 
others, opens in Moscow. 

Tranian delegation leaves Moscow for home 
after attending the first session of the transport 
subcommission of the Standing Soviet-Iranian 
Commission on Economic Cooperation, at 
which agreement was reached on the establish- 
ment of direct freight and passenger railroad 
communications. 


Contract signed in Moscow between the 


Swedish concern “Grangesberg” and the, 


Soviet All-Union Association “Promsyrye- 
import” under which the USSR is to receive 
gas pipeline tubing worth approximately 
38,000,000 Swedish crowns in 1969. 


Soviet naval detachment completes visit to 
Aden (see under January 2). 


Twenty-fifth session of the learned council 
of the Joint Nuclear Research Institute 
opened in Dubna by the Institute’s Director, 
Academician N. N. Bogolyubov. Discussed will 
be work of Dubna laboratories, plans for 
future research, and reports on Institute’s 
international connections. 


technical aid to Cuba in reconstructing its 
television system, a supplementary protocol 
to the agreement of March 17, 1966, on Soviet 
technical aid to Cuba in the further construction 
of ırrigatton works, and a document handing 
over to Cuba, as e gift on the tenth anniversary 
of the Cuban revolution, a Soviet atomic 
reactor designed for training and experimental 
purposes. Signatory for the USSR is Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers V. N. 
Novikov. 


Minister of Foreign Trade N. S. Patolichev 
leaves Moscow for Ulan-Bator to complete 
negotiations and sign a protocol on Soviet- 
Mongolian trade in 1969. 


Signing in Algiers of a Soviet-Algerian 
general contract under which a Soviet organi- 
zation ts to be set up in Algeria to build water 
works, including eight irrigating dams and six 
irrigation systems. ` 

Seminar for Union- and autonomous-republic 
munisters of agriculture and chairmen of 
associations for the sale of agricultural ma- 
chinery to state and collective farms (“Sel- 
khoztekhnika”’) and heads of krai and oblast 
agricultural departments, convened by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, begins in Moscow. 
Participants, who include Party Central Com- 
mittee Politburo Member and First Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers D. S. 
Polyansky, Minister of Agriculture V. V. 
Matskevich and Minister of Melioration and 
Water Economy Y. Y. Alekseyevsky, will 
hear reports and lectures on the implemen- 
tation of resolutions adopted by the Party 
Central Committee ın October 1968 and 
discuss the tasks facing agricultural organs. 


Soviet naval detachment consisting of the 
rocket-firing cruiser “Admiral Fokin” and 
destroyer “Vdokhnovenny” arrives at Hodeida 
(Yemen) on a friendly visit. 


Publication of communiqué on the third 
session, held in Paris January 3—8 under the 
chairmanship of French Foreign Minister 
Michel Debré, of the standing Soviet-French 
commission, which discussed cooperation in 
scientific, technical, economic and commercial 
matters, in particular cooperation in space 
research, the use of atomic energy and color 
television, and reached an agreement calling 
for an early beginning of negotiations on a 
new five-year agreement. Soviet delegation 


was led by Deputy Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers and Chairman of the State Com- 
mittee for Science and Technology V. A. 
Kirillin. 

Soviet-French governmental agreement on 
cooperation in medicine and health signed in 
Paris. Its umplementation ıs to be supervised 
by a mixed working group. 


Announcement that the Party Central Com- 
mittee and Council of Ministers have approved 
a statute on the organs of people’s control, 
whose implications were then discussed at a 
conference of the chairmen of people’s control 
committees of Union and autonomous re- 
publics, krais, oblasts, military districts, fleets, 
frontier troops and Interior Ministry (MVD) 
troops, held on the premises of the People’s 
Control Committee. Speech by Chairman 
of the People’s Control Committee P. V. 
Kovanov. 

Announcement that during 1969 the con- 
struction of Bulgaria’s first atomic power 
station will begin with Soviet assistance. 


10 Launching of Soviet automatic interplanetary 
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station “Venera-6,” which in conjunction 
with “Venera-5,” launched on January 5, 
ig to determine the parameters of Venus’ 
atmosphere in different regions. The station 
weighs 1,130 kilograms without the final 
stage of the carrier rocket, and will reach 
Venus in mid-May. 

Publication of communiqué on meeting 
between Soviet and (West) German (KPD) 
Communist parties held recently on the 
premises of the former’s Central Committee 
to discuss major international problems, 
current problems facing the world Commu- 
nist movement and relations between both 
parties. Soviet Communist Party was rep- 
resented by Politburo Member and Central 
Committee Secretary M. A. Suslov, Central 
Committee Secretary B. N. Ponomarev and 
Deputy Head of the Central Committee’s 
International Affairs Department V. V. 
Zagladın; KPD delegation was led by Central 
Committee First Secretary Max Reimann. 


Publication of communiqué on the visit pard 
to Czechoslovakia December 27—January 10 
by a Soviet Party delegation led by Central 
Committee Secretary K. F. Katushev and 
including Central Committee Member and 
First Deputy Foreign Minister V. V. Kuz- 
netsov, to study the work of the Czechoslovak 
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Party’s central and local organs, including 
those at factories, state farms and agricultural 
cooperatives. A plan for inter-party contacts 
and broader cooperation between non-state 
organizations was agreed upon. 

Soviet rocket-firing vessel “Gnevny” arrives 
at Massaua (Ethiopia) on a five-day visit in 
response to an invitation by the Ethiopian 
government. On January 14, it will participate 
in celebrating Ethiopian Navy Day. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-263.” 


Hungarian cultural delegation, led by 
Politburo Candidate Member ofthe Hungarıan 
Socialist Workers’ Party and Minister of 
Culture and Education Päl Ilku, arrives in 
Moscow to attend the fourth session of the 
Soviet-Hungarıan intergovernmental com- 
mission on cultural cooperation. 

Visit of Soviet naval detachment to Hodeida 
comes to an end (see under January 9). 

Jordanian economic delegation led by 
Minister of the National Economy Nazem 
Charabı arrives in Moscow. 


Publication of a congratulatory message from 
the Party Central Committee, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium and Council of Ministers to Latvian 
Party Central Committee, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium and Council of Ministers on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
proclamation of the Latvian SSR. 


Czechoslovak Minister of Foreign Trade 
Jan Tabáček arrives tn Moscow to discuss 


‚Soviet-Czechoslovak trade. 


Soviet-Mongolian protocol calling for in- 
creased trade in 1969 signed in Ulan-Bator, for 
the USSR by Foreign Trade Minister N. S. 
Patolichev. The USSR to supply Mongolia 
with machinery and other technical equipment, 
oul products, building materials and rolled 
tron and steel items in exchange for wool, 
leather, meat, mined products, timber, etc. 

Soviet delegation led by Member of the 
Academy of Medical Sciences N. N. Blokhin 
flies to the USA in response to an invitation 
by a group of prominent US citizens. 


14 Soviet manned space ship “Soyuz-4,” piloted 


by V. A. Shatalov, goes into orbit round the 
Earth. ~ 


15 Soviet space ship “Soyuz-5,” manned by 


B. V. Volynov (commander), A. S, Yeliseyev 
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(flight engineer) and Y. V. Khrunov (engineer- 
researcher) goes into orbit round the Earth. 


Soviet rocket-firing vessel “Gnevny” leaves 
Massaua (see under January 11). 

Protocol of fourth session of Soviet- 
Hungarian intergovernmental commission on 
cultural cooperation signed ın Moscow, for 
the USSR by Party Central Committee Member 
and Minister of Culture Y. A. Furtseva. 
During the session, a plan was approved for 
joint measures devoted to the centenary of 
Lenin’s birth, fiftieth anniversary of the 
proclamation of the Hungaran Soviet Re- 
public, and twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
liberation of Hungary from German occu- 
pation. 

Chairman of the USSR Parliamentary 
Group I. V. Spiridonov leaves Moscow for 
Helsinki on an official visit in response to an 
invitation from the Finnish Parliamentary 
Group. 


Soviet delegation led by Azerbaidzhan Party 
Central Committee Secretary Dzhafar Gashum 
ogly Dzhafarov and including Professor 
R. A. Ulyanovsky, A. S. Dzasokhov, M. I. 
Kotov and Presidium Member of Soviet War 
Veterans’ Committee S. K. Nurmagambetov 
leaves Moscow for Khartoum to attend the 
first international conference “in support of 
the liberation struggle of the peoples of the 
Portuguese colonies, the Republic of South 
Africa, Zimbabwe and Namıbıa” (to begin on 


January 18). 


Soviet space ships “Soyuz-4” and “Soyuz-5” 
coupled manually during their 35th and 19th 
orbits respectively. Khrunov and Yeliseyev 
thereupon leave “Soyuz-5” and spend about 
one hour outside carrying out experiments 
and observations before entering “Soyuz-4.” 
Finally, space ships are uncoupled and continue 
orbiting separately. 

First Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the East German Socialist Unity Party and 
Chairman of the East German State Council 
Walter Ulbricht arrives in the USSR with his 
wife in response to an invitation from the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Communist 
Party. 

Fifth session of standing Soviet-Pinnish 
intergovernmental commission on economic 
cooperation opens in Moscow under the 
chairmanship of Foreign Trade Minister 
N. S. Patolichey (who is chairman of the 
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Soviet section of the commission, chairman 
of the Finnish section being Foreign Minister 
Ahtı Karjalainen). Current and prospective 
aspects of commercial and economic cooper- 
ation between the two countries are to be 
discussed. 


“Soyuz-4,” manned by V. A. Shatalov, A. S. 
Yeliseyev and Y. V. Khrunov, lands in desig- 
nated area, 40 ktlometers northwest of Kara- 
ganda (Kazakhstan). 

Soviet delegation led by Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers V. N. Novikov 
arrives in Teheran in response to invitation 
by Iranian government. 


“Soyuz-5,” piloted by B. V. Volynov, lands 
in designated area, 200 kilometers south-west 
of Kustanai (Kazakhstan). 


Governmental delegation led by Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers M. A. 
Lesechko leaves for East Berlin to attend the 
twenty-second session of Comecon. 


Cultural cooperation plan for 1969 signed 
ın Bombay by representatives of the Society 
for Soviet-Indian Cultural Relations and the 
Indo-Soviet Society for the Development of 
Cultural Relations. 


Chairman of the Supreme Soviet Presidium 
N. V. Podgorny and Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers A. N. Kosygin send congratu- 
latory telegram to Richard Nixon on his 
assumption of office as President of the USA. 


Meeting takes place in the Kremlin between 
D. S. Polyansky, Politburo Member of the 
Party Central Committee and First Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers, and 
Will Stoph, Politburo Member of the Central 
Committee of the East German Socialist 
Unity Party and Prime Minister of Eastern 
Germany, who ıs in the USSR on vacation. 


At a press conference for Soviet and 
foreign journalists held at the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, Ministry spokesman L. M. 
Zamyatın declares that the USSR is making 
consistent efforts to achieve wide-scale dis- 
armament and banish the threat of nuclear 
war. 

Agricultural seminar comes to an end in 
Moscow (see under January 8). 


Twentieth anniversary of the foundation of 
Comecon. 
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At a reception held in the Palace of Congresses 
of the Kremlin in honor of the crews of the 
“Soyuz-4” and “Soyuz-5,” speech delivered by 
Party Central Committee Secretary General 
L. I. Brezhnev. [Shots fired at the automobile 
carrying the cosmonauts Beregovoi, Niko- 
layeva-Tereshkova, Nikolayev and Leonov, 
fatally wounding the driver and an escorting 
motorcyclist.] 


Second plenary board meeting of the Union 
of Artists opens in Moscow. Topics of 
discussion will be preparations for the All- 
Union Art Exhibition to be held in honor 
of the centenary of Lenin’s birth, and 1969 
work programs of the Union’s board, secre- 
tariat and “creative” commissions. 


Delegation led by Supreme Soviet Presidium 
Member F, A. Tabeyev and including represen- 
tatives of the Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Committee, Soviet Committee for the Defense 
of Peace, Committee of Soviet Women and 
USSR Youth Organizations Committee, leaves 
Moscow for Cairo to attend an international 
conference in support of the struggle of the 
Arab peoples. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-264,” 


Plan of extended scientific cooperation 
between Soviet and Rumanian Academies of 
Sciences in 1969—70 signed in Moscow, for 
the former by Vice-President A. P. Vino- 


gradov. 


Press conference on the mission of “Soyuz-4” 
and “Soyuz-5” held ın Moscow. Introductory 
speech by President of Academy of Sciences 
M. V. Keldysh. 


Minister of the Oil-Extracting Industry 
V. D. Shashın arrives in Algiers to familiarize 
himself with the organization of oil and gas 
extraction in Algeria. 


Second all-Union conference of Soviet- 
Chinese Friendship Society opened by Soctety’s 
Deputy Board Chairman and People’s Artist 
of the USSR S. A. Gerasimov. Speech delivered 
by Societys Deputy Board Chairman and 
Corresponding Member of the Academy of 
Sciences S. L. Tikhvinov, who declares that, 
in accordance with Soviet Communist Party’s 
and government’s policy of preserving and 
strengthening friendship with the Chinese 
people, the Society will continue to carry out 
measures connected with historical dates and 
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the activities of outstanding representatives 
of the Chinese national liberation movement 
and Chinese Communist internationalists. 
A. A. Andreyev reelected Board Chairman of 
the Society. 


Announcement that Presidium of All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions has adopted 
resolution obliging trade union councils and 
committees to participate in the prepatation 
and conducting of elections to local soviets. 
They are recommended to make greater use 
of trade union press, radio, cinema, television 
and other mass political media in agitation 
work among electors. 


Publication of Central Statistical Authority’s 
report on the fulfillment of the state economic 
plan for 1968. 


Supreme Soviet Presidium ratifies Soviet- 
Mexican agreement on cultural and scientific 
exchanges signed in Moscow on May 28, 1968. 


Signing in Moscow of plan of sctentific and 
technical cooperation between Soviet State 
Committee for Science and Technology and 
Czechoslovak Committee for Technology and 
Capital Construction during the period 
1969—70. The plan provides for the joint 
study of problems involved in the administra- 
tion, planning and organization of research 
as well as in the development of individual 
branches of science and technology, envisages 
measures to coordinate research during the 
period 1971—75, enhance cooperation and 
expand the exchange of experience in the 
training and employment of researchers and 
teachers. 

Czechoslovak Communist Party delegation 
led by Central Committee Secretary and 
Presidtum Member Jarolim HeteS arrives in 
Moscow to study the Soviet Communist 
Party’s experience in the management of 
agriculture and the food industry. 


South Yement President Qahten Muhammad 
ash-Shaabi arrives 1n Moscow on an official 
visit. 

Soviet trade union delegation led by Party 
Central Committee Politburo Member and 
Chairman of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions A. N. Shelepin arrives in 
Cairo to attend the fourth conference of the 
International Confederation of Arab Trade 
Unions and pay a friendly visit to the UAR. 
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Announcement that a delegation from the 
Confederation of British "Industry led by 
Director General John Davies was ın the 
USSR January 16-27 in response to an 
invitation by the State Committee for Science 
and Technology. Prospects for developing 
scientific, technical and economic ties were 
discussed. 

Two-day plenary board meeting of the 
All-Union “Znanıye” Society begins ın 
Moscow. Topics of discussion will be prep- 


and a report by Board Chairman I. I. Arto- 
bolevsky on the tasks facing the society 
as a result of the Party Central Commıttee’s 
resolution on improving the work of “people’s 
universities,” 


All-Union conference of economic activists, 
attended by heads of building organizations, 
outstanding workers on rural construction 
projects and officials of the Party Central 
Committee, Council of Ministers of the 
RSFSR and the state planning committees 
(Gosplan) of the USSR and the Union repub- 
lics, opens tn Rostov-on-Don. 


Four-day all-Union seminar for reporters, 
devoted to information ın theory and practice, 


, „ Opened in Moscow by TASS Director General 
S. G. Lapin. , 
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All-Union conference on problems of the 
history of the Komsomol, dedicated to the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Komsomol and the 
centenary of Lenin’s birth, opened ın Moscow 
by First Secretary of the Komsomol Central 
Committee Y. M. Tyazhelnıkov. Organizers 
are the Komsomol Central Committee, 
Institute of Marxtam-Leninism of the Party 
Central Committee, Ministry of Higher and 
Special Secondary Education, and Institute of 
the History of the USSR of the Academy of 
Sciences. ‘Speeches delivered by Komsomol 
Central Committee Secretary A. Kh, Vezirov, 
Corresponding Member of the Academy of 
Sciences D. M. Kukın and Dr. I. V. Bestuzhev- 
Lada. 


Talks take place in Moscow between Pod- 
gorny, Polyansky and visiting South Yemem 
President ash-Shaabi on Soviet—South Yemeni 
relations and on current international problems 
of mutual interest. Foreign Trade Minister 
N. S. Patolichev; Chairman of the State 
Committee for Foreign Economic Relations 


t 
` 


S. A. Skachkov, Fust Deputy Foreign Mih- 
ister V. V. Kuznetsov and Deputy Foreign | 
Minister V. M. Vinogradov also present. 


Announcement that a delegation from the 


“ Laotian Red Cross Society was in the USSR 
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on a friendly visit in response to an invitation 
by the Union of Soviet Red Cross and Red 
Crescent Societies January 11—28. Opinions 
were exchanged on the extension of contacts 
and strengthening of cooperation. The dele- 
gation visited Moscow, Volgograd, Lenin- 
grad and the Moldavian SSR. 


V. F. Shauro, Party Central Committee 
Candidate Member and Head of the Central 
Committee’s Department of Culture, and 
V. P. Rumyantsev, of the Central Committee 
apparatus, leave Moscow for Tel Aviv to 
attend the Sixteenth Congress of the Israeli 
Communist Party. : 

Announcement of the decision to build a 
subway in Tashkent. 


Press conference held in Moscow for Soviet 
and foreign journalists by the Committee for 
Inventions and Discoveries of the Council of 
Ministers and the Press Department of the 
Foreign Ministery. In connection with the 
fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the 
decree “On Inventions,” symposium attended 
by foreign specialists is to be held on the 
themes “Inventing and Scientific and Technical 
Progress in the USSR” and “Problems of 
Searching for Patent Information.” 


Soviet Ambassador to Eastern Germany 
P, A. Abrasimov discusses questions of 
current importance with Governing Mayor of 
West Berlin Klaus Schutz. 


Soviet~—South Yemeni talks come to an end 
in the Kremlin. President ash-Shaabi, accomp- 
anied by Deputy Chairman of the Supreme 
Soviet Presidium M. A. Iskenderov, Soviet 
Ambassador to South Yemen V. I. Startsev, 
Head of the Soviet Foreign Ministry’s Protocol 
Department F. F. Molochkov and Acting 
Head of the Ministry’s Near East Department 
I. N. Yakushin, sets out on a tour which will 
take him to Volgograd, Leningrad and Baku. 


Soviet-Hungarian protocol on trade in 
1969. signed in Moscow, for the USSR by 
Foreign Trade Minister N. S. Patolichev.. 
Volume of trade ıs to rise by 7 percent to a 
level of approximately, 1,300 million rubles. 


Hungarian imports are to include vaw 
materials, foodstuffs, industrial equipment and 
agricultural machinery. 


Press conference on the development of 
foreign tourism ın the USSR held in Moscow. 
Head of the Foreign Tourism Department of 
the Council of Ministers V. M. Ankudinov 
announces that tourist traffic between the 
USSR and foreign countries 1s expanding, 
and that in connection with the centenary of 
Lenin’s birth and in response to numerous 
wishes from abroad, 19 new itineraries are 
to be introduced, including trips to Ulyanovsk 
and Kazan. 


Changes and Appointments 


3 Announcement that A. D. Shchtborin hes 
been .appointed Ambassador to Ethiopia, 
replacing L. F. Teplov, who has been trans- 
ferred to other work. 

7 Announcement that A. A. Smurnov has been 
telieved of the post of Ambassador to Turkey 
ın connection with his appointment as Deputy 
Foreign Minister. 

28 Announcement that N. I. Smirnov has been 
appointed Ambassador to Burma. 

V. F. Grubyakov, previously Ambassador 

to Belgium, appointed Ambassador to Turkey. 


Addendum 


After the word “embarked” (Bulletin, 1969, No. 2, p. 40, line 12 from the bottom of the text), 


the words in 1798 should be added. 
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Notes on Contributors 


Oustenktewicz, Henry. Born 1907 in Poland. Graduate ın economics and commerce of Warsaw 
School of Commerce and Warsaw University. Before and after World War II, held responsible positions 
in Warsaw, both in the ministries of agriculture and foreign trade and, after 1950, in various foreign 
trade enterprises. Polish commercial attaché in Finland, 1947—50, and in Israel, 1960; subsequently fled 
to Western Germany. Author of various books and articles on foreign trade, both in Poland and latterly 
in Germany. 


STOLTE, STEFAN C. Hungarian journalist. Imprisoned in Hungary from 1949 to 1956. Released 
during the Hungarian Revolution. Now a free-lance journalist in Munich, specializing in Soviet-satellite 
relations, 


GOLDSTEIN, MiıcHAeL E. Violinist and composer. Born 1917 ın Odessa. Started learning the violin, 
under Prof. P. S. Stolyarsky, at the age of four. Studied at the Moscow Conservatory under Prof. A. I. 
Yampolsky, 1930—36. In 1935, won third prize (first prize, David'O:strakh; second prize, Yelizaveta 
Gilels) ın the All-Union Competition for Soviet Violinists. From 1936 on, engaged ın teaching. In 1962, 
won three prizes at the All-Union Competition for Composers ın Moscow. Between 1964 and 1967, was 
in Bast Berlin, where he continued his work as performer, teacher and composer. In 1967, emigrated and 
was appointed professor of violin at the Rubin Academy of Music at Jerusalem. 


Garev, Arxapy. Journalist. Worked for Prayda and Izvestia and also for the Soviet regional press 
from 1921 until World War II, since when he has been living in Munich. A regular contributor of articles 
on Soviet literature and the Soviet press to publications of the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 
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ARTICLES 


Socialist Liberalization: Fetish and Fata Morgana 
PETR SADECKY 


Below we publish the conclusion of Mr. Sadecky’s essay, the first part of which 
appeared in the January issue of the Bulletin (1969, No. 1). To this the reader is 
referred for further information. 


At the end of the essay, we append a list of the Soviet films mentioned therein, 
giving the original titles. 


Eisenstein devoted his indubitably Renaissance mind to a primitive glori- 
fication of the revolutionary masses. In this, he may be likened to a cybernetical 
machine placed in the hut of a shaman of the Toba tribe, with which the shaman 
predicts the weather for his jiggery-pokery. As a lyrical champion of the Soviet 
regime in Kirghizia, Chingiz Aitmatov is without doubt a man of genius. If, 
however, one rejects both Marx and Lenin, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
discover a man of genius in the Communist movement so far as consistently 
rational intellect is concerned. 


The Soviet ideology finds its strongest expression in art: Soviet art is effective 
when it propagates Communist ideas by appealing to the emotions. Party philos- 
ophy and science, on the other hand, may well be described as being in a parlous 
state. Soviet ideologists often pour scorn upon’ the Americans because of their 
taste for “Westerns”—or, as A. Kukarkin, in an article headed “The Youth and 
Decrepitude of the Western,” puts it, for “cheap, harmful, primitive entertain- 
ment, which distracts one from reality and simplifies it...”? In fact, however, 
the whole of serious Soviet art—and, indeed, the state ideology—is based on 
very similar principles. However likeable Max Brand or Zane Grey may be, 
they would soon become nauseous if they were made instrumental in the making 
or propagation of policies of worldwide importance in the era we are living in. 
Any Western with some claim to quality may be tegarded as worthier than 
Romm’s film Nine Days of One Year (1962), which has been described as “the 
acme of Soviet intellectual cinematography”—for the very reason that, while 





1 See his stories “Materinskoye pole” (Mother’s Field) in Marerinskoye pols . . ., Moscow, 1966, 
and “Dzhamilya” and “Topolek moi v krasnoı kosynke” (My Little Poplar in the Red Kerchief) in 
Pervy schitel, Povests (My First Teacher: Stories), Moscow, 1967 (all of them translated from the 
Kirghiz). 

2 Iskusstvo kino, 1962, No. 10. 
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being of more or less comparable quality, it does 07 claim to be the summit 
of art and philosophy. Romm’s film undoubtedly represents an original approach 
with its picture of the present day as seen in the destinies of some nuclear 
physicists, but in its obstinately optimistic distortion of reality it yields nothing 
to a fairy tale or a Western. Professor Sintsov dies, and his work is continued 
by Gusev; Gusev dies, and his achievement is carried on by Ilya Kulikov (played 
by Innokenty M. Smoktunovsky), who throughout the film confuses the Soviet 
audiences with skeptical utterances about the degeneration of our civilization. Even 
Fedoseyev’ s book referred to earlier is borne above all tragedies and despair 
by a spirit of optimism: 


What interest has the Stanovoi mountain range in our affairs and in mortal men? 
In comparison with us, it is eternal. But in his desire to force this eternity, man is 
immortal... 

Man is stronger than everything else.$ 


The engaging tone in which it is written becomes suspect as soon as one 
realizes that it occurs, almost without exception, in all the thousands of books, 
films and paintings that have appeared i in the USSR during the fifty years of its 
existence, including the most “modern” and “scientific” of them.* 


* 


To think truly and properly means to renounce the storm of life and become 
an asketic, according to Gautama Buddha. This “sublime truth” may be supple- 
mented, in somewhat simplified form, by adding that the motive force of life are 
the emotions, which are served by the reason. Absolutely “pure reason” leads to a 
skepsis based on an awareness of the impossibility of total cognition, and this 
engenders a passive attitude to life. Life requires clear dogmas in which one can 
believe with the tenacity of the fanatic, The masses have no use for doubts which 
interfere with the inexorably dynamic business of living: they need primitive 
truth. The consequence: one should not think to the end. One does not think 
to the end because of one’s incapacity to do so, because one knows that limited 
dogmas are not only adequate but absolutely necessary for life, and finally, 
because one za} not think to the end. An impenetrable barrier is erected, which 
protects the would-be thinker from the confusion of consistent cognition. The 
Communist theory of social classes is one such barrier, the alpha and omega of 





3 G. A. Fedoseyev, Zlo: dukb Yambiya (The Evil Spirit of Yambuı), Moscow, 1966. 

4 For example, V. Pankratov, Dialektika subektivnogo i obekiivnogo v stanovlenis i razviin kommu- 
nisticheskoi formatsss (The Dialectic of the Subjective and Objective in the Emergence and Development 
of a Communist Society), Moscow, 1967; L. Lakhin, Kritika antımarksistskikb kontseptsts vzatmootno- 
shentya lichnosti i obsbehesiva (A Critique of Anti-Marxist Conceptions of the Mutual Relationship Between 
the Individual and Society), Moscow, 1967; A. Avetisyan, Aniskommuniam ı kritika yego filosofii dukboonykh 
fsennostei (Anti-Communism and a Critique of its Philosophy of Spiritual Values), Moscow, 1967; 
A. Kovalev, Nauka o kommmunizme (The Science of Communism), Moscow, 1967, EAonomicheskiye 
problemy stroitelstva kommunızma (Economic Problems in the Construction of Communism), Leningrad, 


1967, 


the new world view, a new simplification of reality. The totalitarian state isolates 
its inhabitants from the rest of the world and so is in an ideal position to manip- 
ulate them as it wishes, physically and mentally... 


Take, for example, the unprecedented plundering of virgin Nature in Soviet 
Kazakhstan. It goes on because V. A. Stepanov, head of the Department for the 
Preservation of Nature attached to the Council of Ministers of the Kazakh SSR, 
looks on in silence and himself breaks the law: on June 30, 1966, he authorized 
an institute of the Academy of Sciences of the Kazakh SSR to shoot three thousand 
saigas, i.e., steppe antelopes, “for scientific purposes. »5 The fact that, as the 
press report suggests, Comrade Stepanov is in no great danger of immediate 
retribution provides another glimpse of the same impenetrable barrier. 


In a critique of Sergei Gerasimov’s two-part film People and Wild Beasts (1962), 
V. Shitova attacks the artist (Gerasimov is scenarist and director and plays a minor 
part) for offering the “demanding Soviet audience” (this is a favorite myth) a 
“stereotyped picture of ‘bourgeois exoticism’ [i.e., exotic elements of life in the 
bourgeois world].”’® It occurs to no one, however, that the Soviet representative 
to the United Nations may also be making use of such primitive set ideas. Liber- 
alization does not venture as far as this. Here we may mention three Soviet films 
about Central Asia which, so to speak, have similar alibis. These are Sh. Aimanov’s 
Ina Certain Raion (1961), S. Khodzhikov’s If Every One of Us (1961) and L. Faiziyev’s 
The Little Bird (1961). Each of them features an incompetent kolkhoz chairman, 
an inveterate bureaucrat who still employs Stalinist methods of work—methods 
that are out of tune with life, with the people, with progress and with the new 
Party line (which stands for all these positive values).—Or three successful screen 
comedies. In the best of them, Y. Klimov’s Welcome ! (1964), the leader of a large 
youth camp, Comrade Dynin, installs numbers of plaster figures in the playground, 
checks against a plan the increase in weight of each group of young people, plans 
in detail the children’s movements, etc. As some one exclaims, “How destructive 
such a bureaucrat is for everything contained in a.child’s mind, in Soviet life!” 


Mikhail Kalatozov’s film The Faithful Friends (1954) describes how three boys 
decide, when they are grown up, to embark upon a Robinson Crusoe adventure 
with a raft on some big river. Years later, the plan is realized—by a well-known 
surgeon, an animal husbandry expert and an academician. Target of the script- 
writer is the inflated, unpractical academician Nesterov (another Communist 
myth): as an average citizen, he, the author, knows what it feels like to have to 
tolerate the stupidity of dictators, big and small alike. 


In Y. Ryazanov’s Carnival Night (1956), the gifted Igor Ilinsky introduces 
us to a new creation in the tradition of bureaucrats. This is Ogurtsov, director 
of a “house of culture,” who makes skillful use of the modern phraseology and 
allows young talent to go to waste. (This is evidently no new problem: Ilinsky 
also played the part of a similar bureaucrat, an enemy of youthful talent, under the 


5 M. Malyarov, “Lyudi, priroda, zakon” (People, Nature and the Law), Prasda, March 16, 1968. 
è Soverskaya kultura, July 31, 1962, p. 3. 
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(perhaps) symbolic name of Byvalov in Grigory V. Aleksandrov’s best-known film 
of the thirties, Volga- Volga [1938]). 

In a book entitled The Everyday Life of a Procurator, demagogic phrases and 
fine words employed to conceal the insignificance of an oblast functionary are 
also subjected to ridicule.” But, one may ask, are not the same words and 
phrases employed by representatives of the regime? Do they have nothing to 
conceal? Stalin described the Communist as a man of a “special stamp.” He died, 
and it transpired that he, the greatest of all Communists, was by no means all 
that he had been made out to be, rather, the possession of power had magnified his 
all-too-human failings to an unprecedented degree. The Soviet Communists, 
however, do not go so far as to draw such analogies—let alone putting the 
question whether the same phenomenon is not to be found among the highest 
representatives of the regime today. That is a luxury which a totalitarian state 
cannot afford: here again, we find ourselves in front of the barrier. 


A. Rakhimov’s and A. Davidson’s exciting film Zumrad (1962) contains a 
magnificent scene in which a young Tadzhik woman, with bleeding hands, tears 
down the dwar, a great wall of clay which had separated her for thousands of 
year from the world outside. In the sixties of this century, the young student 
Zumrad falls in love with an elegant teacher, Khamdar Kadyrov. At official 
meetings, Kadyrov passionately acclaims the new Soviet ethic and condemns 
the outmoded past; in private, however, he is a fervent champion of the feudal 
attitude to woman which regards them as a beautiful object and at the same time 
as a servant. With the aid of the entire collective, the youthful heroine abandons 
him and enters upon the new Soviet way of life.—Without doubt a piece of serious 
criticism—which, however, extends only as far as the Barrier. Are not much 
higher posts occupied by similar hypocrites, who cover up their failings with a 
camouflage of ideological propriety—people who deserve condemnation all the 
more because they determine the destinies of millions of others? Seen from this 
standpoint, the Marxian division into good and evil according to the class theory 
appears as an extremely harmful piece of nonsense. 

B. Mansurov’s The Competition (1963), an intelligent and beautiful Turkmenian 
film, presents a passionate justification of peace in the midst of furious fighting 
between Turkmenians and Iranian Kurds at the beginning of the present century. 
The fundamental idea is an original one. The simply dressed and unpretentious 
leader of the Turkmenians, Chapyk-Batyr-Khan, and the gorgeously arrayed, 
oriental Kurdish despot, Mammet Yarr-Khan, are fundamentally the same: both 
of them play at their will upon the emotions of the masses, which shed their 
blood for the sake of their rulers’ possessions and glory... The logic of this idea 
is not, however, carried much further; in any case, it is not extended to the 
Communist regime. It is implied that an analogy exists between the two khans and 
between them and an American factory owner; but that the analogy might be 
extended to the Communists’ own ranks is passionately—not logically, but with 
religious fanaticism—denied. 





? N. Luchinin, Budni prokurora (The Everyday Life of a Procurator), Moscow, 1960. 


If we consider the Soviet campaigns against Trotkyism or, in more recent 
times, against the Chinese Communists, the thought may well suggest itself that 
the Communists are in a position comparable to that of Mohammed’s heirs. 
Mohammed’s plucky son-in-law Ali was the Prophet’s most loyal follower, as 
Abdullah was to the Mahdi in the movement of the Sudanese dervishes, or Tenskwa- 
tawa to Tecumseh in the rebellion of the Shawnee Indians. But when Mohammed 
died intestate, Ali fell into oblivion; another was elected Caliph, and Ali was 
assassinated after years of conflict. With this began the split of the Mohammedans 
into two camps, a schism which originated not so much in questions of doctrine 
as in the problem of the succession to power. The Sunnites claim that Abu Bekr, 
Omar and Othman are the only legitimate heirs, while the Shiites maintain that 
Ali alone is entitled to succession. The two camps later warred with one another 
ostensibly on account of “just divine attributes,” “posthumous retribution,” 
etc., but the blood of religious fanaticism flowed, in fact, on account of the 
struggle for power. 


According to the Communists, the struggle between socialism and capitalism 
is the struggle to end all struggles. Marxism-Leninism is a successful formula 
for the redistribution of world power. Consequently, it is respected and guarded, 
like a sacred tabu, by all Communists without exception, whether right- or 
left-wing. Millions took part in the Revolution, the realization of this formula, in 
the hope of winning something in the lottery. 


The new movement cannot, of course, satisfy all those that are hungry, and 
so “true interpreters” and reformers of the dogma emerge. The Communist 
movement falls a victim to intestine strife—strife between the countries making 
up the Communist camp and also within the various parties.® 


When it comes to the execution of enemies, one finds that in the thirties (so 
far as the subject was mentioned then in the USSR) the matter was presented as 
a just punishment for fiendish enemies of the people. The Red Terror was never 
more than a response to the White. Concentration camps in Siberia?—-Blame 
Stalin, said Khrushchev. Collapse of Soviet ag'riculture?—Blame Khrushchev, 
says Kosygin... 


Every pariah and every monarch makes mistakes, but the mistakes of the 
pariah and those of the monarch differ in gravity. A suspicious feature of the 
policies of the socialist countries is that mistakes are attributed only to those who 
are no longer in power; this allows the virtue of the present holders of office to 
emerge in all its splendor, and creates the impression that everything in the Com- 





8 See Istoriya Vsesoynznoi Kommunisticbeskos Partii (bolsbevikos), Kratky kurs (History of the All-Union 
Communist Party of Bolsheviks: A Short Course), Moscow, 1954; Omosy marksisiskoi filosofis (The Foun- 
dations of Marxist Philosophy), Moscow, 1958; and szora Kommumsticheskor parts: Soverskogo Soyırza 
(History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union), Vols. I and II, Moscow, 1965—66. 

® See, for example, Lenin’s pamphlet, first published in June 1920, entitled “Left-Wing” Communism, 
an Infantile Diserder (ir cluded in V. I. Lenin, Selected Works in Three Volumes, Vol. III, Moscow, [1961,]and 
in the Collected Works, Vol. XXXI) or his attack “Against Dogmatism, Sectarianism and ‘Left-Wing’ 
Opportunism.” 
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munist movement is constantly improving. The unmasking of errors committed 
by the current rulers has to wait until these have been unseated. 


In the story “Two Years Over the Abyss,” by V. Drozdov and A. Yevseyev, 
which has for its hero the Chekist and secret service agent Ivan Kudrya, we read: 


They say that when she was asked to take Kudrya into her apartment, she wept— 
not from fear, but from the realization that she, the wife of a man who had been 
sentenced [to death] by the Soviet authorities, was being entrusted with such an 
important task as protecting one of our intelligence agents. 10 


—a magnificent example, even though taken from literature, of the spirit shown 
by the “wonderful Soviet people” (also a myth), which, in contrast to certain 
insignificant outsiders, distinguishes clearly between “transitory distortions” of a 
great cause and the great cause itself. 


At this point, we may turn our attention to some more productions of the 
Soviet cinema which illustrate some of the points made. (It may be added that 
the citing of films, books, etc., serves in addition the general purpose of stressing 
the close connection between art and politics in the Soviet state.) 


First of all, four films dealing with problems of the Soviet Central Asia of 
today: M. Levin’s Raikhan (a girl’s name) (1940), M. Atakhanov’s Incident in Dash- 
Kala (1963), Mazhit S. Begalin’s The Tracks Disappear Over the Horizon (1964) 
and A. Khamrayev’s White, White Storks (1966). Here, we see the villages and 
settlements in the steppes and mountains of Central Asia as they look today, with 
television sets, automobiles and everything which education, the education intro- 
duced by the Soviet regime, brings with it; on the other hand, the medieval, 
feudal laws of the shariat and the dogmas of the Koran. The obscurity of the past 
lives on in men’s minds... In Aleksandr B. Stolper’s film The Quick and the 
Dead (1964), based on Konstantin Simonov’s novel, General Serpilin is recalled 
to active service from a labor camp in the course of the retreat of 1941: Stalin’s 
repressive measures fail to break either the faith or the strength of an old Bolshevik. 
In The Everyday Life of a Procurator, Komsomol member Groshev turns into a 
ne’er-do-well because his membership of the Komsomol was nothing more than 
a formality.44 

Raizman’s film And What if it be Love? (1962) is one of those rare products of 
Soviet art which are somewhat less optimistic. Two young people, Ksenya and 
Borya, fight for recognition of their right to love one another in the face of 
hysterical prejudice; they are defeated, and, broken, separate for ever. This 
polemical film shows courage in its denunciation of those who are at fault, i.e., 
ordinary Soviet citizens ; it is an undoubted improvement when seen in the context 
of so many tabus, but it is still a distortion in favor of the regime, for it presents 
the evil in people’s minds as being that which is non-Soviet. 


After Stalin’s death, a seemly interval elapsed before the appearance of 
Solzhenitsyn’s account of the martyrdom of Ivan Denisovich. Here again, the 


10 Front bez lins fronta (The Front Without a Front Line), Moscow, 1965, p. 78. 
11 Luchinin, op. ert. 
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admirableness of the Soviet cause is not called into question: it has merely been 
“distorted.” 


The Twentieth Party Congress was also followed by the appearance of a book 
by Pavel F. Nilin which calls for a “rebirth of Lenin’s norms of life” and of the 
impressive film based on it, V. Skuibin’s Cruelty (1959). The action takes place 
in the year 1923 in the forests of Siberia, a region into which the bringers of 
“Soviet power” are only just penetrating and actual power is still in the hands 
of the “tsar of the taiga,” the bandit leader Vorontsov. His adjutant, Lazar 
Baukin, a rebel who cares nothing for God or the Devil, is taken prisoner during 
bitter fighting with the Cheka. According to the laws of the Revolution, he can 
expect only death, a punishment on which the dogmatic chief of militia insists. 
The young Chekist Malyshev, who has been wounded by Baukin, sees, however, 
that Baukin is an honest man who has taken the wrong road, and that he can be 
won over for the Soviet cause. Malyshev therefore refuses to back up his dogmatic 
chief, and commits suicide with his service pistol. “For everything that goes on 
around us we are answerable to our conscience,” he says just before he dies. This 
is a declaration of the “true Communist ethic” in the face of demagogy which is 
“alien to everything Soviet.” 


There are transitory tabus (one of these is the currently ruling clique) and 
permanent tabus which outlive all cliques—in our case, the teachings of Marxism- 
Leninism, the cult of the ideal Bolshevik, of the People, the Party, etc. The book 
by Furmanov, Chapayev, and its screen version, by the “brothers” Vasilev (1934), 
provide a good example: Chapayev, the sturdy, rough-and-ready Red commander, 
is a semiliterate, and with his individualistic temper produces almost a laughable 
impression. On the other hand, the commissar Klychkov, who embodies the 
idea of the Party, is more than equal to every situation. 


When the transitory tabu created by Stalin collapsed, the new rulers proclaimed: 
“Everything that needed to be changed has been changed—everything that 
distorted the brilliant teaching of Marx and Lenin, besmirched the glorious 
record of the Party and threatened the people!” But was there nothing more to be- 
changed? “The teaching of Marx and Lenin is analagous to the teaching about 
the functioning of the solar system”! Can one demand that the physicists change 
the law of the conservation of matter, or that the mathematicians assert that 
two and two are ten? Of course not. Just as one cannot change the laws of Nature, 
because they reflect the objective truth of reality, so one cannot change the 
eternal laws of the theory of classes. In his Descendant of Genghis Khan—generally 
known in the West as Storm over Asia (1929)—, Pudovkin unwittingly demon- 
strated this Communist logic: the hero, a Red partisan, dies in a pool of blood, and at 
the same moment the sun goes down over the Mongolian desert. The native 
hunter Bair has escaped from captivity with the English and comes galoping on a 
white horse through the Mongolian steppe. As the hurrican gathers, an avalanche 
of Red warriors forms behind him: the storm has broken over Asia. In another 
film, Mother (1926), Pudovkin likens, by means of some fantastic photography, 
the rolling waves of a workers’ demonstration to the waves of a river which 
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glisten in the spring sunshine and drive on the cracking icefloes. The Communists 
would reply to this with their theory of the unity of natural and class laws. One 
may well have the feeling that one is here indeed confronted with a new religion 
which is all the more monstrous for arraying itself—in contrast to most religions 
already known—in the apparel of science carried to the extreme. 


When faced with the idealism and popular guise of any (including Soviet) 
policy, skepsis is urgently necessary. The politician is, after all, a man who is 
physically supported and emotionally satisfied by working with the masses— 
although none would admit it. Politics is, therefore, a struggle, and a struggle 
must have some aim, a banner under which to fight. This banner is usually decked 
out in glowing colors, but seldofn corresponds to the real aim. Khrushchev put 
it as follows: 


Stalin coined the concept of the “enemy of the people.”... This concept made 
it possible to apply the severest reprisals, which violated all standards of revolu- 
tionary legality, to anyone who disagreed with Stalin in any matter whatever... 12 


‘The atmosphere of fear and horror created by mass arrests, deportations and 
shootings, he said, 

...did not, of course, promote the consolidation of the Party’s ranks and of all 

strata of the working masses. On the contrary, it resulted in the shooting or exclusion 


from the Party of functionaries who were loyal.to the Party but uncomfortable for 
Stalin.18 


The more angelic the idealism and the louder the trumpet-blowing, the baser 
(on the whole) are the intentions. A man who has to be done away with is not a 
personal enemy but an enemy of the entire nation, of humanity and progress. 
“Not in my name, but in the name of the Russian empire,” says Eisenstein’s 
Tsar Ivan. Stalin advanced the same idea—perhaps he also believed it; and if he 
proved false to this idea, there is little reason why we should have greater trust 
in his successors or his enemies. The Chinese say they are working, “not for a 
handful more of rice,” not for racial expansion, but for the purity of Lenin’s 
principles. The Sino-Soviet dispute is an example of this method of fighting, 
and its piquancy is only enhanced by the fact that both sides employ the same 
terms and the same arguments in their dispute over the sacred principles of 
Leninism.14 

One of the most revealing symptoms of all this “alibism” of present-day 
Communism is the deception that is carried on by means of such expressions as 
“Bolshevik implacability,” “boldness” and “love of truth.” Soviet art is said to 





12 Rech Kbrushcheva na zakrytom zasedanii XX sezda KPSS (Khrushchev’s Speech at the Closed 
Session of the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union), Munich, 1956, p. 9. 

18 Thid., p. 11. 

14 See Peking Review, 1964—68, passim ; V. Zhukov, Komm vygodna politika Mao? (Who Gains from 
Mao’s Policy?), Moscow, 1967, N. Kapchenko, Politika, chuzbaya sotsializmu (A Policy Alien to Socialism), 
Moscow, 1967; A. Bovin and L. Delyusin, Politichesky krizis v Kitaye (The Political Crisis in China), 
Moscow, 1968. 
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portray “boldly” the victorious struggle of the working class; but what “bold- 
ness” is there in the work of an artist who follows the official line? Ostensibly, the 
Bolsheviks have “boldly” unmasked Stalin’s errors; but what courage is required 
to abuse a dead man? The Party claims to have “boldly” punished many an 
“irresponsible comrade”; but where is the courage when a strong man hits a 
weaker, a subordinate official or one who belongs to the defeated clique? “Are 
we honest enough? Are we not hiding contradictions?” asked Chukhrai pathet- 
ically, shaking his mane of black hair, at the première of his film A Clear Sky in 
1961.—And “boldly,” eight years after Stalin’s death, he let his hero, full of self- 
torment for the sake of the state, say: “We are in the midst of a great struggle. 
It is unimportant whether ten or a hundred people are innocently sacrificed. No 
one deserves pity when the aim is so high... You can’t make an omelette without 
breaking eggs.” Then Stalin (in the film) dies, to the sound of fanfares the ice 
covering the rivers breaks, the new Soviet leaders award the Order of the Red 
Star to the heroic pilot Astakhov and so restore his self-confidence; in a word, 
everything is restored to order, as though by a magic wand, for all eternity. 


One might sum up as follows. The “renewal” that came after the Twentieth 
Party Congress and all subsequent renewals are no more than the drilling of three 
artesian wells in the Sahara: the result is undoubtedly an improvement, but the 
desert still remains a desert.15 


The “new Communism” tolerates no more than a certain degree of criticism 
and the alteration of unessential details: the principle remains untouched, 
despite the criticism and despite all doubt. The task facing us now is to direct 
the most determined criticism possible against these “‘eternal truths,” a task 
which no intelligent person can overlook at a time when even the “eternal 
laws” of the exact sciences are revised and often fundamentally altered. It would 
seem that the entire “liberalization” is intended to do no more than convey the 
impression of a change; it is no more than a new tactic to extend the rulers’ 
control over the disillusioned masses in the Communist bloc. The liberalization 
is, in fact, only one more illusion, and to worship this Fata Morgana is to harbor 





35 A small indication of the genuineness of any “liberalization” or “renewal” is the fact that the 
text of a literary production may be altered, without any indication of the fact, in later editions. This 
was the case, for example, with Yulian Semenov’s story Petrovka, 38 quoted in the first part of this 
essay (Bulletin, 1969, No. 1), where attention is drawn to omissions in the later edition (sbid., Footnote 8, 
p. 7, and Footnote 29, p. 13). Particularly significant is the latter case, where not only the few remarks 
quoted but the entire passage dealing with the subject of places of non-organized entertainment for 
young people, a passage of some 43 lines (Moskva, 1963, No. 8, pp. 45—46) is omitted in the book 
edition of 1964. It ıs interesting to note that virtually the same point as that suppressed tn this passage 
was recently made by Vladimir Promyslov, Chairman of the Moscow City Soviet, in an interview with 
Rudolph Chelminski, to whom he said: “T’m not a restaurant lover—I prefer my wife’s cooking. But ıt’s 


better for the young to have cafés to sit in than to hang around the streets” (Life Atlantic, Vol. XLVI, 
No. 1, Amsterdam, 1969, p. 73). 
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the seeds of perversion. All in all, it would seem that Stalinism was not a depraved 
or exaggerated form of an essentially perfect Communism—as the “new 
Communists” would have us believe, in order to demonstrate their own “new- 
ness” and irreproachability. Stalinism was a crystal-clear, uncamouflaged ‘form 
of Communism. So far as its pretensions to power are concerned, “neo-Com- 
munism” is identical with Stalinism; but it is more dangerous in that it knows 
how to conceal these pretensions behind the fashionable mask of a “liberalization” 


which distracts attention from the main issue. 


The Czechoslovak “liberalization” of 1968 may be regarded as an example 
of this kind of skillful game with the masses. The Bengal light set off by the 
movement to “clarify the death of Jan Masaryk” gave the “revolutionary spring” 
of 1968 the appearance of making a magnificent contribution to historical knowl- 
edge. Another point: President Novotny, who had already been virtually deposed 
“from above,” was then, under the silent patronage of the “new Communists,” 
finally removed from office by the “voice of the entire nation.” This gave the 
people the illusion of the emergence of a new policy, and an illusion of their own 
enormous strength. Finally, the Galgenbumor of the “new Communists” prompted 
them to go so far as to give the people a new President with the name of Svoboda, 
which means, quite simply, “freedom.” Thus, one may say that under a Commu- 
nist regime the perspicacity of the people, like the rights of the people, has no 
real existence outside the Marxist fairy-tale view of reality and history. 


Appendix 


Below are listed, in chronological order, the films mentioned in the foregoing 
article (Bulletin, 1968, Nos. 1 and 4), together with their directors. The data have 
been collated with those contained in Paul Babitsky and John Rimberg, The 
Soviet Film Industry, New York, 1955, so far as this book goes, also with Soviet 
sources. It is not always easy to establish the exact year of issue, and in those cases 
where this differs in the following list from that given in the text of the article, 
the fact is indicated in a footnote. The translations of titles have been compared 
with those given by Babitsky and Rimberg, but not necessarily brought into line. 
As a rule, proper names are not translated. 


The main purpose of this list is to give the original titles. 


Sergei Eisenstein, Bronenosets Potemkin (The Battleship Potemkin), 1925. 

Vsevolod I. Pudovkin, Mat (Mother), 1926. 

Yakov A. Protazanov, Sorok pervy (The Forty-First), 1927. 

Georgy Tasin, Nochnoi izvozchtk (The Night Cab), 1928. 

Aleksandr P. Dovzhenko, Arsenal (The Arsenal), 1928. 

Vsevolod I. Pudovkin, Potomok Chingis-kbana (Descendant of Genghis Khan or Storm 
over Asia), 1929. ; 
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Nikolai M. Shengelaya, Dvadtsat shest komissarov (The Twenty-Six Commissars), 
1931—32. 

Sergei I. Yutkevich, Fridrikh M. Ermler, Vstrechny (The Counterplan or Shame), 1932. 

Boris V. Barnet, Okraina (The Periphery), 1933. 

Mikhail E. Chiaureli, Posledny maskarad (The Last Masquerade), 1934. 

The “Brothers” (actually Sergei D. and Georgy N.) Vasilev, Chapayev, 1934. 

Grigory M. Kozintsev, Leonid Z. Trauberg, Trilogiya o Maksime (The Maxim Trilogy), 
1934—38,! comprising Yunost Maksima (Maxim’s Youth), 1934, Vozvrashcheniye 
Maksıma (Maxim’s Return), 1937, and Vyborgskaya storona (The Vyborg Side), 1938. 

Lev Arnshtam, Podragi (The Friends), 1935.2 

Olga I. Preobrazhenskaya, Ivan Pravov, Siepan Razin, 1937.8 

Aleksandr Zarkhi, Iosif Y. Kheifits, Deputat Baltiki (The Baltic Deputy), 1937. 

Mikhail I. Romm, Lenin v Oktyabre (Lenin in October), 1937. 

Yuly Raizman, Poslednyaya noch (The Last Night), 1937. 

Sergei A. Gerasimov, Komsomolsk, 1937—38. 

Grigory V. Aleksandrov, Volga- Volga, 1938. 

Mikhail E. Chiaureli, Vedkoye zarevo (The Great Glow), 1938. 

Amo I. Bek-Nazarov, Zangezur, 1938. 

Mikhail I. Romm, Lenn v 1918 godu (Lenin in 1918), 1939.4 

Leonid D. Lukov, Bolshaya zhızn (Great Life): Part I, 1939; Part II, 1946 (banned, 
issued 1958). 

M. Levin, Raikhan, 1940. 

Yuly Raizman, Mashenka, 1942. 

V. Belyayev, N. Komarevtsev, Narodnye mstitels (Avengers of the People), 1943. 

Leonid D. Lukov, Dva bostsa (Two Warriors), 1943. 

Aleksandr Zarkhi, Iosif Y. Kheifits, Yego zovut Sukbe-Bator (They Call Him Sukhe- 
Bator), 1943. 

V. Sukhobokov, Zhila-byla devochka (Once upon a Time There was a Little Girl), 1944. 

Mark Donskoi, Raduga (The Rainbow), 1944. 

Mikhail I. Romm, Chelovek No. 217 (Number Two-Hundred-and-Seventeen), 1944. 

Sergei Eisenstein, Jvan Grozny (Ivan the Terrible): Part I, 1944; Part II (banned), 1946. 

Mikhail E. Chiaureli, K/yatva (The Oath), 1946. 

Igor Savchenko, Trety udar (The Third Blow),® 1948. 

K. Yudin, Smelye lyudi (Brave People), 1950. 

Mikhail E. Chiaureli, Padenrye Berlina (The Fall of Berlin), 1950.6 

Mikhail E. Chiaureli, Nezabyvayemy 1919 god (The Unforgettable Year 1919), 1951. 

Vladimir P. Basov, Shkola muzbestva (The School of Courage), 1954. 

Sergei I. Yutkevich, Skander-Beg, 1954. 

Mikhail K. Kalatozov, Vernye druzya (The Faithful Friends), 1954. 

Grigory N. Chukhrai, Sorok pervy (The Forty-First), 1956. 

Y. Ryazanov, Karnavalnaya noch (Carnival Night), 1956. 





1 In the text (Bwletin, 1969, No. 1, p. 8), given as 1935—39. 

2 In the text (sbid., p. 8), given as 1936. 

3 In the text (ibrd., p. 16), given as 1939, 

4 In the text (shid., p. 8), given as 1938. 

5 Babitsky and Rımberg translate as “The Third Thrust.” 

® In the text (Bulletin, 1969, No. 1, p. 4, Footnote 1), given as 1949, 
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Aleksandr G. Ivanov, Soldaty (The Soldiers), 1957. 

S. Samsonov, Ognennye versty (Versts of Fire), 1957. - 

Vladimir P. Basov, Krusheniye emirata (The Downfall of an Emirate), 1957. 

Mikhail N. Kalik, Razgrom (The Rout), 1957. 

A. Alov, V. Naumov, Pavel Korchagin, 1957. 

Leonid D. Lukov, Oko Dundich, 1958.7 

Kamil Yarmatov, Avztsenna (Avicenna), 1957. 

Yuly Raizman, Kommunist (The Communist), 1958.8 

Yuliya Solntseva, Poema o more (Poem of the Sea), 1958. 

A. Alov, V. Naumov, Veter (The Wind), 1959. 

Grigory N. Chukhrai, Ballada o soldate (Ballad of a Soldier), 1959. 

Y. Chulyukin, Nepoddayushchiyesya (The Undaunted), 1959. 

V. Skuibin, Zhestokost (Cruelty), 1959. 

Shaken K. Aimanov, V odnom raione (In a Certain Raion), 1961. 

A. Alov, V. Naumov, Mir vkbodyashchemu (Peace to the Newborn), 1961. 

Lev Kulidzhanov, Kogda derevya byli bolshini (When the Trees Were Big), 1961. 

Armida M. Neretniek; Obmanutye (The Deceived), 1961. 

S. Khodzhikov, Yesh by kazhdy iz nas (If Every One of Us), 1961. 

L. Faiziyev, Ptichka-nevelichka (The Little Bird), 1961. 

Grigory N, Chukhrai, Chistoye nebo (A Clear Sky), 1961. 

Gentikh S. Gabay, 49 dne: (Forty-Nine Days), 1962. 

Mikhail N. Kalik, Chelovek idet za solnisem (A Man Goes After the Sun), 1962. 

A. A. Tarkovsky, Jvanovo detstvo (Ivan’s Childhood), 1962. 

M. Izrailev, Armageddon, 1962. 

Mikhail I. Romm, Devyat dnei odnogo goda (Nine Days of One Year), 1962. 

Sergei A. Gerasimov, Lyudi i zveri (People and Wild Beasts), 1962. 

A. Rakhimov, A. Davidson, Zumrad, 1962. 

Yuly Raizman, A yesli eto lyubov? (And What if it be Love?), 1962. 

S. Samsonov, Optimisticheskaya tragediya (An Optimistic Tragedy), 1963. 

Aleksandr Y. Karpov, Skaz o materi (The Story of a Mother), 1963. ' 

Y. Agzamov, Pyatero ız Fergany (The Five from Ferghana), 1963. 

B. Mansurov, Sostyazaniye (The Competition), 1963. 

M. Atakhanov, Sluchai v Dash-Kale (Incident in Dash-Kala), 1963. . 

V. Petina, Donskaya povest (Story of the Don), 1964. 

A. A. Saltykov, Predsedatel (The Chairman), 1964. 

Shota Managadze, Ko osedlayet konya? (Who Will Saddle the Horse?), 1964. 

Grigory M. Kozintsev, Gamlet (Hamlet), 1964. 

Vladimir P. Basov, Tishina (Silence), 1964. 

Yuliya Solntseva, Zacharovana Desna (The Bewitched Desna), 1964. 

Tengiz Y. Abuladze, Ya, babushka, Iliko i Illarion (Myself, Grandmother, Iiko and 
Ilarion), 1963. 

M. Khutsiyev, Mne dvadtsat let (I am Twenty), 1964. 

Y. Klimov, Dobro pozhalovat! (Welcome!), 1964. 

Mazhut S. Begalin, S/edy wkbodyat za gorizont (The Tracks Disappear Over the Horizon), 
1964. 





7 In the text (shid., p. 8), given as Olekso Dundich, 1957. 
8 In the text (ibid., p. 6), given as 1957. 
9 In the text (sbrd., p. 17), given as 1964. 
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Aleksandr B. Stolper, Zhwye i mertvye (The Quick and the Dead), 1964. 

S. I. Paradzhanov, Teni zabytykh predkov (Shades of Forgotten Ancestors), 1965. 

Sergei I. Yutkevich, Lenin v Polshe (Lenin in Poland), 1965. 

Vadim K. Derbenev, Posledny mesyats oseni (The Last Month of Autumn), 1965. 

Azhdar M. Ibragimov, Dvadtsat shest bakinskikh komissarov (Twenty-Six Commissars of 
Baku), 1966. 

Aleksandr Mitta, Zvonyat, otkrorte dver (Someone’s Ringing at the Beer), 1966. 

A. Khamrayev, Belye, belye aisty (White, White Storks), 1200; 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


International Communism 


The World Communist Conference 
and the New Direction of Soviet Foreign Policy 


The world conference of—more or less Soviet-oriented—Communist parties 
originally planned for last November is now to open in Moscow on June 5.1 
As decided by 63 parties at the consultative meeting held in Budapest from 
February 26 to March 5, the conference is to be devoted exclusively to “the tasks 
involved in the present stage of the fight against imperialism, and the unity of 
action of all Communist and workers’ parties, of all anti-imperialist forces.” ? 


In fact, of course, the conference represents an attempt by the Soviet Union 
to refurbish its ideological and political leadership in the world Communist 
movement, which ever since the last world Communist conference, in 1960, has 
been showing serious signs of wear and tear—especially after Czechoslovakia. 
Inevitably, Moscow’s attempt to rally the movement under its banner is closely 
connected with the reorientation of Soviet foreign policy—although here care 
should be taken not to confuse the Party’s anti-imperialist utterances with Soviet 
foreign-political practice, intended as they are for use within the world Communist 
movement. 

Of particular interest as regards the theoretical preparations for the forth- 
coming conference is still the May 1968 issue of the East-bloc magazine World 
Marxist Review: Problems of Peace and Socialism. The fact that this issue is also 
the one dedicated to the one-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the birth of 
Karl Marx is not only ideologically significant, but demonstrates an intention 
to activate Marxism, i.e., Marxism-Leninism, further as an expansive force in 
world politics. Attention may be drawn in particular to the article “Unity—The 
Answer to the Aggressor,” by Danish Communist Ib Nörlund as representing 
the Soviet view of the status quo. We read: 


The demand for a status quo on the European boundary issue should not be 
equated with a status quo in the fight for peace. For to accept this status quo would 
give the aggressors more time and opportunities to continue their -preparations, 
which can have the most calamitous results. 3 


In other words, the demand for the preservation of the status quo applies only 
to the positions of Soviet Communism, not to the positions of those unfortunate 
enough to be classified as “aggressors” by Moscow, Warsaw or East Berlin. 
The most prominent representatives at present of this category are the USA, 
NATO and Western Germany. Nörlund declared: 

1 Pravda, March 23, 1969. 


% See, for example, Neves Deutschland, East Berlin, March 6, 1968. , 
3 World Marxist Review : Problems of Peace and Socialism, Prague—London, 1968, No. 5, p. 21. 
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All the internal friction notwithstanding, NATO continues to be the principal 
instrument of American interference and aggression in Europe. 


And: 


West Germany is the only European country seeking boundary revision and 
revenge. And Washington is using it as a trump in its aggressive game in Europe.® 


These observations, published a year ago in preparation for the world Com- 
munist conference, are completely in line with the efforts subsequently made by 
the USSR to undermine the status quo in Europe. The Soviet Navy has appeared 
in strength in the Mediterranean on the basis that “as a Black Sea and consequently 
Mediterranean state the Soviet Union is exercising its unassailable right to be 
present in this area.”® To the same end, i.e., to alter the status quo in Europe, 
Moscow is still attempting to exploit the German problem and France’s differences 
with her allies. It had been part of the status quo that the West German President 
could be elected in West Berlin, where the Western allies are the supreme author- 
ity; after, however, this had happened three times without provoking a crisis, the 
USSR and Eastern Germany decided to use the recent elections as a means of 
sowing discord among the allies and eroding West Berlin’s freedom. Moscow’s 
immediate aim was probably to induce the French to dissociate themselves from 
the Berlin policy of the USA and Great Britain. Indeed, the USSR is counting 
on French assistance in undermining the status quo on a global scale. In an article 
entitled “Good Results, Favorable Prospects” published in Jzvestia at the end of 
January in connection with the third meeting of the Standing Soviet-French 
Commission, we find the following passage: 


In a number of joint Soviet-French documents, the similarity is reflected of the 
two countries’ standpoints on the two most dangerous seats of the threat of war— 
namely, Vietnam and the Near East.” 


Although views differ as to whether the Soviet-led intervention in Czecho- 
slovakia has changed the status quo between East and West, there can be no doubt 
that it has done so within the Communist world, and that this is not without 
implications for the rest of the world. The Brezhnev doctrine of “limited sover- 
eignty” is, after all, not simply an ideological thesis designed to pacify Communist 
parties which were not in agreement with the intervention; on October 3, 1968, 
it was openly proclaimed before the General Assembly of the United Nations 
by Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko when he said: 


The Soviet Union considers it necessary to declare from this tribune also that 
the socialist states cannot and will not tolerate a situation in which the vital interests 
of socialism are infringed and the inviolability of the boundaries of the socialist 
community, and hence the foundations of world peace, are jeopardized. 8 





4 Thid. 

5 Thid. 

8 TASS, Moscow, November 23, 1968. 
7 Tavestia, January 17, 1969. 

8 Pravda, October 4, 1968. 
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Indeed, even Stalin did not resort to military intervention against the re- 
calcitrant Yugoslavs, while the Brezhnev doctrine is, perhaps deliberately, vague 
as to whether it applies to the Warsaw Pact area alone or to all Communist- 
governed countries. However, not only Communist China and Yugoslavia, but 
Warsaw Pact member Rumania as well, are showing no signs of readiness to 
capitulate before the Brezhnev doctrine. After Tito had given moral support to 
the Rumanian national Communists during a visit in early February, Party and 
state chief Ceausescu once more flatly rejected it at a national conference of 
teachers. Expressing adherence to the principles of socialist internationalism, 
equal rights, independence, sovereignty and non-interference, he declared: 


In order to help these principles on to victory, errors. ..which have made their 
appearance throughout the years must be eliminated with the utmost determination. 
Attempts to justify these errors, as well as the appearance of new theses, such as 
that of “limited sovereignty,” which contradict Marxist-Leninist principles, merely 
have the effect of complicating matters and inhibiting the process of restoring and 
strengthening unity. ® 


As for Yugoslavia, she is a champion not only of the autonomy of ruling and 
non-ruling Communist parties alike, but also of another ideological and political 
trend which is causing Moscow increasing worry; last September 19, Pravda 
accused the Yugoslav Communists of being one of the principal sources of 
encouragement for “reactionary elements” in Czechoslovakia. That the influence 
of Yugoslavian Communism is not confined to the Soviet bloc was recently 
once more demonstrated at the conferences of the Austrian and Italian Commun- 
ist parties. Further, Tito is also providing serious competition for the Soviet- 
inspired world Communist conference by preparing a conference of the heads 
of state and government of the noncommitted countries, which is also to take 
place this year, according to Tito’s most recent statement on the matter.1° 


The world Communist conference is unlikely to promote the aims of Soviet 
foreign policy appreciably in restless Southeast Europe. In addition, Moscow 
must reckon with continued solidarity with Tito, Dubček and Ceausescu and 
continued rejection of the “limited sovereignty” doctrine on the part of major 
West European Communist parties. The USSR’s sole chance of restoring a 
degree of unity for its European policy was clearly defined a few years ago by 
Henry Kissinger, now foreign policy adviser to President Nixon, when he 
spoke of “the danger that the Kremlin will try to restore the unity of Eastern 
Europe by fostering a crisis centered on Germany.” 1 It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether the bogy of West German “revanchism,” “militarism” and “neo- 
Nazism” will still have this effect. The participation of the Social Democrats 
in the grand coalition in Western Germany and the (also ideologically) very 
active involvement of Eastern Germany in the occupation of Czechoslovakia 





3 Neuer Weg, Bucharest, February 9, 1969. 

10 See, for example, Népszabadsdg, Budapest, December 31, 1968. 

11 Henry A. Kissinger, Tbe Troubled Partnership, McGraw—Hıll, New York—London—Toronto, 
1965, p. 204. 
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wert 


have wrought a major change in attitudes toward the two German states also 
in the leading circles of Communist Southeast Europe. 


Yugoslav Communism is also giving Moscow trouble in the Near East. 
Not long after the USSR had substantially increased its naval presence in the 
Mediterranean in connection with the Arab-Israeli conflict, the following passage 
appeared in a Belgrade political journal: 

Two fleets are cruising in the Mediterranean—namely, those of the USA and 
the USSR. Neither of these states borders on the Mediterranean, and there is no 
doubt that it would be a good thing if both fleets were to leave and their shadows 
disappear from the Mediterranean. 12 


This demand has since been reiterated by the Yugoslavs—by Tito himself, 
for example, at a press conference in Jajce last November 30.13 The Yugoslav 
stand may even be partly responsible for the fact that the USSR, the Arab- 
Israeli conflict notwithstanding, has so far not been given a naval base by any 
of the Arab countries. At the same time, it will scarcely cause the.USSR any 
trouble as regards the framing of a common Near East platform at the world 
Communist conference, since Yugoslavia will not be present and. most of the 
other Communist parties of Europe and the Near East fully support Moscow’s 
Near East policy. : 

In general, one can say that the less a ‘problem is concerned with Europe, 
the more readily a decision on it will be reached at the world Communist con- 
ference which harmonizes with Soviet foreign policy. When many years ago 
Khrushchev had the idea of holding such a conference, his principal objective, 
and also his main problem, was to obtain a consensus on the condemnation of 
Communist China. Although the USSR is still anxious to win ideological freedom 
of action against China via the adoption of an anti-Maoist resolution by a large 
majority of the world’s Communist parties, for Moscow the problem of China has 
already lost much of its ideological importance. The successful conclusion of the 
so-called first phase of the “great proletarian cultural revolution” in China 
finally buried any slim hopes which the USSR may have entertained of an over- 
throw of Mao and his supporters in the foreseeable future. The ideological 
differences between the Maoists and Soviet-oriented Communists are so great 
that they can be no more resolved by discussion than those existing between the 
armed forces of revolution and counterrevolution. The Maoist ideology poses 
a mortal threat to every established Communist party bureaucracy, and the USSR 
has the solid backing of the leaders of all Soviet-oriented parties when it declares 
that the “Mao group” is “hostile to the Party” and has in fact stripped the Chinese 
Communist Party of its power. Strangely enough, the intervention in Czecho- 
slovakia has also facilitated the formation of a broad anti-Maoist front, since 
it showed the smaller Communist countries that the Sino-Soviet conflict may 
certainly promote some of their wishes, but not guarantee their autonomy. 





13 Internationale Politik, Belgrade, March 5, 1968, p. 5. 
13 See, for example, Népszabadság, December 1, 1968. 
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Further, the chances that the Soviet Union will obtain the ideological backing 
which it seeks for its China policy are enhanced by the fact that throughout the 
world more and more groups of “Marxist-Leninists,” as they call themselves, are 
forming Maoist parties. Although mostly still very weak—apart from those in 
Asia—, these parties may in time become increasingly instrumental in reducing 
the influence of individual “official,” i.e., pro-Soviet, Communist parties on 
particularly radical elements. In Asia—or to be more precise, South, East and 
Southeast Asia—the dispute between Moscow and ‘Peking has long ceased to be 
a party-political problem. Here, Moscow’s prospects of winning the battle for 
influence with the aid of friendly parties are meager, and are confined to a very 
few countries. The USSR’s fifth columns are hopelessly inferior to those of 
Peking and to the neutral Communist parties. In its struggle with both the USA 
and China for influence in this area, the Soviet Union is forced to rely primarily 
on such classical instruments of foreign policy as diplomacy, economic aid and 
arms deliveries. For countries like Burma and India, Moscow is becoming less 
and less a fomenter of internal unrest and more and more a protector against 
China. In these and other Asian countries, government troops only too often 
find themselves in the position of fighting Maoist rebels with Soviet arms. 


The Cuban version of Communism, usually known as “Fidelism,” is ideologi- 
cally at least as far removed from Soviet Communism as Maoism is. Cuba’s Com- 
munist Party remains adamant in its refusal to participate in the world Communist 
conference. Nevertheless, a condemnation of. Fidelism is not to be expected at the 
conference. The lack of ideological accord between Moscow and Havana is 
being in a measure compensated for by cooperation on the state plane. At present, 
Cuba is for the Soviet Union much more an object of foreign policy than an 
ideological problem. The USSR is not confining itself to providing Cuba with 
the necessary economic assistance; on January 8, for example, a nuclear research 
institute presented to the Cuban Academy of Sciences by the Soviet Union was 
ceremonially opened in the city of Managua. Above all, Cuba needs Soviet protec- 
tion against the USA, in return for which she has, for example, given her approval 
for the intervention in Czechoslovakia—this despite Fidel Castro’s insistence 
that “each people and each country has its own way of making a revolution.” 14 


For the USSR, Fidelism serves as something of a fifth column in its political 
contest with the USA. In general, ‘it seems clear that Moscow will try to use the 
world conference as a means of bringing foreign Communist parties under 
tighter and more centralized control for this purpose. Important proposals were 
made in this respect in the previously mentioned issue of World Marxist Review 
by the Soviet-oriented US Communist Party leader Gus Hall. In an article 
entitled “For World Communist Unity,” he called for a “new, modern, profes- 
sionally competent progressive world press service” as well as standing commis- 
sions for studying such problems as “anarchism” (by which left-wing radicalism 
is meant), nationalism, the trade union movement and racism.!5 The imple- 





14 See, for example, Neser Weg, July 30, 1968. 
18 World Marxist Resiew..., 1968, No. 5, p. 18. 
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mentation of these proposals by the world conference (which, however, is 
unlikely after Czechoslovakia) might result in a kind of ersatz Comintern. In 
any case, Moscow may be expected to continue to look for ways and means of 
mobilizing individual non-ruling Communist parties for more intensive under- 
ground work. Attempts will doubtless be made to swallow up or infiltrate 
Maoist, Fidelist, Marcusian or anarchist students’ racial or other left-wing radical 
organizations. 

Left-wing radicalism, and especially its role during the unrest in France last 
May, gave the Soviet-oriented Communist parties a severe shock. There were 
days when the French Communist Party’s leadership of the country’s revolution- 
ary workers’ movement was seriously jeopardized. Gus Hall wrote in his article: 


In the capitalist countries, petty-bourgeois radicalism with influences of anar- 
chism has grown into a rather serious problem. It is one question that most parties 
ask about. It has become a problem in mass movements. It is an influence in Com- 
munist parties. 16 


At first, the reaction of Soviet-oriented Communists to the emergence of 
“anarchism” was one of unmitigated hostility. Last May 24, the newspaper 
L'Humanité, central organ of the French Communist Party, denounced the 
student Cohn-Bendit, one of the most prominent leaders of the country’s left- 
wing radicals, as a “provocateur,” and in traditional Communist fashion tried 
to compromise him by references to his private life. In its campaign against the 
radicals, the French Communist Party received strong moral support from the 
Soviet-bloc press. The Hungarian Communist Party mouthpiece Nepszabadsdg, 
for example, reported on a march of Paris radicals “under the black flags of 
anarchy” in tones of aversion which would have done credit to a conservative 
“bourgeois” publication. “There are no slogans and no agitation,” it was said, 
“and a kind of destructive fury has taken hold of the people.”!? The Soviet 
Komsomolskaya pravda published an article called “Provocateurs and Slanderers,”’18 
while under the heading “The False Prophet Marcuse and His Noisy Disciples,” 
Pravda commentator Yury Zhukov sharply attacked West European leftist 
radicals in general as Marcusian, Maoist and anarchist traitors to Marxism and 
the working class, as provocateurs who were carrying out “a very specific social 
mission on behalf of the enemies of the workers’ movement.” 19 It was conspicuous 
however, that Ché Guevara, Fidel Castro and Régis Debray, who had also strongly 
influenced the leftist radicals, were consistently spared in these attacks. It was 
not long, moreover, before the attitude toward the “anarchists” experienced a 
change. First of all, an attempt was made to take over some of the leftist radicals’ 
new ideas (especially those of Marcuse, who, however, was not mentioned by 
name). Last summer, for example, articles on the “one-dimentional man,” the 
“consumers” society of manipulated freedom of opinion,” etc., started to appear 





18 Ibid. 

17 Nepszabadıdg, May 26, 1968. 

18 Komsomolskaya pravda, June 5, 1968. 
19 Pravda, May 30, 1968. 
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in the Soviet-bloc press.2° At the beginning of last July, Max Reimann, First 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of (West) Germany 
(KPD), suddenly discovered a particular sympathy with the students, declaring 
at a meeting of the Party’s Central Committee: 
All forces must be mobilized and, particularly in conjunction with the trade 
unions and students, the campaign developed for democratic co-determination 
[Mitbestimmung] in factories, universities and schools.?1 


Never before had the students occupied such a prominent position in the 
political hierarchy of a Soviet-oriented Communist party. Shortly after Reimann’s 
speech, on July 13 and 14, students once more ran wild in France under the 
“black flags of anarchy,” but this time there was no indignation in the Party 
press. Typical of the present basically positive, albeit cautiously critical, attitude 
in the Soviet-bloc press toward Western leftist radicals is a lengthy series in 
Nepszabadsdg entitled “Student Movements in the West” which came to an end 
on February 26. The USSR’s object is clearly to integrate the left-wing radicals, 
whose “revolutionary dynamism” has already manifested itself in a number of 
situations bordering on civil war, into its fifth column. They can be goaded into 
activity in order to coerce the common enemy, and dropped when they have 
fulfilled their purpose. Under present circumstances, it is unlikely that the leftist 
radicals will be unduly severely censured at the world Communist conference. 


Although it is difficult to say whether there is a genuine détente faction in 
the Soviet Union, and if so, how strong it is, the insistence on the convening 
of a world Communist conference at least is characterized rather by a spirit of 
militancy. This is inevitable for ideological reasons. Without overestimating the 
conference’s world-political importance, one is fairly safe in saying that any 
effect it will have on Soviet foreign policy—of which it is, in the final analysis, 
a product—will be a radicalizing: one. In connection with preparations for the 
conference, Gus Hall wrote: 

World Communist unity must not be propelled only by the negative factors in 
life. It must not be moulded only by needs of defense. It must be propelled by the 
visions of giant strides now possible in social progress. It must be fired by victorious offensive 
battles that are now fully possible. Mox/ding world Communist unity is moulding the 
victory of world Communism. 22 


It is perhaps inevitable that the idea of a world conference makes leading 
Communists become intoxicated by such verbosity, that they begin to dream of 
“victorious offensive battles.” The danger is that the Kremlin too will be swayed 
into pursuing a foreign policy based, if only partly, on an overestimation of the 


strength of its “fifth column.” 
Stefan C. Stolte 


20 See, for example, the articles by Dr. H. Wessel, “Sehnsucht nach rasıertem Nerz? Der Mensch 
lebt nicht von Brot allein,” in Newes Deutschland, July 6, 1968, and by I. Dobozy, “Nyugtalan Ifjuság” 
(Restless Youth), in Népszabadsdg, July 13, 1968. 

21 Neses Deutschland, July 5, 1968. 

22 World Marxist Renew. .., 1968, No. 5, p. 19. (Italics in the original.) 
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Military Affairs 


The Soviet Strategy of Flexible Response 


The following article is based on a paper presented at the 1967 Soviet Affairs Sympo- 
sium conducted at the US Army Institute for Advanced Russian and East European 
Studies. ` 

The views expressed in this article are not necessarily those of the US Department 
of Defense or the US Army. We acknowledge our indebtedness to the US Army Institute 
for Advanced Russian and East European Studies for permission to publish the author’s 
updated manuscript. j 


Despite their frequently aggressive and belligerent nature, Soviet foreign 
policy and military doctrine do not contemplate large-scale warfare as a means 
of attaining their international goals. A large-scale war would involve too grave 
a tisk as well as too great a material sacrifice. At the same time, whenever the 
participation of the USSR in such a war could not be averted, the country’s leaders 
have attempted to exploit it for the maximum attainment of their political and 
expansionist goals (as in the two world wars).! In principle, the efforts of Soviet 
policy have always been directed toward the creation of a real strategic advantage 
over the Western powers and the conclusion with them of treaties such as would 
ensure the maintenance of this advantage and guarantee the national security of 
the USSR. The anxiety of the Soviet government to keep war from the borders 
of the USSR is the mainspring of its policy of peaceful coexistence. 


The foreign policy of the Kremlin, however, like the head of Janus, has two 
faces. Repudiating global war, the leaders of the USSR have never repudiated 
the force of arms as an instrument of policy. In the fifty-one.years of the Soviet 
state’s existence, members of its armed forces have directly participated (sometimes 
as “volunteers,” “advisors” or instructors) in seventeen limited military conflicts 
and civil wars on the territories of fifteen foreign countries (not counting World 
War H).? In an even greater number of countries, the Soviet government has 
supplied material and instructors for the instigation and waging of “national 
liberation wars” and for expanding its sphere of political influence. This aspect of 
the Kremlin’s foreign policy is depicted in Communist propaganda as the 
“historical mission” of the USSR and its armed forces to support and conduct 
“just wars” in conjunction with “proletarian internationalism” and the “natural 
socio-historical process.” 





1 Before World War I, Lenin, for example, when asked if he wanted a war ın Europe replied: 
“No, I do not.. .To foresee a war objectively and, if one should be unleashed, to make the best use of 
1t as possible, 1s one thing. To want a war, or to work for one, is quite a different matter.” (As quoted 
in Mezbdunarodnaya zbizn, 1965, No. 10, p. 19.) 

3 Ie., Poland (1920 and 1939), Outer Mongolia (1921), China (1924-27 and 1937—38), Spain 
(1936—39), Finland (1939—40), Rumania, Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia (1940), Korea (1950—53), 
Eastern Germany (1953), Hungary (1956), Cuba (1962), North Vietnam (since 1965) and Czechoslovakia 
(1968). 
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The Soviet government, however, has usually preferred to conduct subversive 
~ activity and military aggression not with its own armed forces but via a third 
party, such as “volunteers,” remaining in this way formally behind the scene 
of military action. In fact, the USSR has employed its troops either in bordering 
countries or when the risk of confrontation with the Western powers was con- 
sidered to be minimal. 


* 


After the testing of the first experimental models of an intercontinental 
ballistic missile and the launching of the first sputnik.in 1957, the Kremlin 
initiated a policy based on the threat of nuclear-missile warfare. In order to make 
their policy of determent and massive retaliation as credible as possible, the 
Soviet leaders (then headed by Khrushchev) did the following: 


a) they made hysterical propaganda on behalf of Soviet achievements in the 
field of nuclear-missile weaponry and space exploration; 


b) they tested nuclear bombs with a destructive capability exceeding 50 mega- 
tons; i 


c) reorganizing the Soviet strategic command, they set up the strategic 
missile forces as a new service, and declared them to be the chief component of the 
armed forces; 


d) they reorganized the “conventional” services. Personnel strengths were 
sharply reduced, especially in the ground forces; the development of long-range 
bombers was curtailed; and the construction of large surface ships was dis- 
continued and their number in active service reduced, long-range submarines 
becoming the primary component of the navy. The funds saved by these measures 
wete used to improve missiles; 


e) they gave high priority to the development and deployment of a system of 
active and passive anti-aircraft and anti-missile defense as a means of counter- 
determent; and, finally, . 


f) they focused their attention on the strategy of nuclear war, contending 
that any local war in which the atomic powers participated would automatically 
escalate into a world war. For example, the most important work of Soviet 
military theory, Military Strategy, prepared under the editorship of Marshal 
V. D. Sokolovsky (editions 1962 and 1963), described Soviet conceptions of 
thermo-nuclear warfare and attempted to persuade its readers of the military 
superiority of the USSR over the NATO countries. The book made no attempt 
to analyse the methods of conducting local or “national liberation wars,” despite 
the fact that such wars were taking place and were recognized by many Soviet 

military theorists. 
f Relying on the world’s fear of nuclear war, and at the same time appealing 
for its prevention and for peaceful coexistence, Khrushchev tried to extort from 
the West political concessions and promises of non-interference in “national 
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liberation wars” inspired and supported by the Kremlin, local Communist 
parties and pro-Soviet groups in countries of the “third world.” 


However, the Soviet deterrent strategy was not successful. Its failure was 
revealed in a number of political and military conflicts: the political crisis in the 
Near East in 1958, the Berlin crises of 1958 and 1961, the “wars of national liber- 
ation” in the Congo, Cameroon and Portuguese Angola in 1960—61, the Cuban 
missile crisis in 1962, the attempts, since 1965, to guarantee the territorial in- 
violability of North Vietnam, and the Arab-Israeli war of 1967. 


When coping with problems of less than global proportions, the Soviet 
Union has been unable to pursue a policy of flexible response either in Europe 
or in the uncommitted countries. This inability has been due to the following: 


a) the traditional conservatism of Russia and now ofthe USSR as a continental 
power has prompted the maintenance of large standing armies to maintain 
preeminence on the Eurasian land mass. These forces have been equipped and 
trained for large-scale operations in the European and Asian theaters; 


b) the USSR has hesitated to participate in wars that are peripheral to its 
national interests, because of its overall military weakness vis-a-vis the USA. The 
absence of a genuine advantage over its principal antagonist, especially in strategic 
missiles, which serve as an umbrella for the confident conduct of local military 
operations, has restrained the Kremlin from risking a direct confrontation with 
Western troops; 


c) since, in the Soviet Union, military commanders and their operations are 
always under the strict control of political agencies, the absence of such agencies 
in the US armed forces has created doubts among the Soviet leaders whether the 
US government can effectively control the operations of its generals and thereby 
regulate the escalation of local wars; 


d) the Soviet Union’s economic and technical capabilities have not permitted 
the rapid and simultaneous development of both powerful nuclear weaponry and 
balanced forces for local operations; 

e) as a result, the organization, armament, technical equipment (especially 
transport and logistical facilities) and operational experience of the Soviet armed 
forces have been inadequate for the conducting of hostilities great distances from 
the Soviet borders (e.g., in countries of the “third world’’); 


f) in Europe, the USSR cannot respond to the strategy of “flexible response” 
since psychologically and politically it regards Europe as an area with which its 
security is inseparably linked. Consequently, it has massed its armed forces in 
this region and assigned them the mission of conducting a determined defense 
and delivering a decisive preemptive or “second strike.” 


The Soviets evaluate the European situation as follows: 


The positive or negative effect exercised by the situation in any part of the 
world on the international situation as a whole depends on the economic and political 
potential of that part of the world, and also on the extent to which the economic 
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and political interests of countries in other parts of the world are affected by these 
local events. In this and in other respects, Europe is the most important area in the 
world today. In spite of the menacing events unfolding on other continents, Europe 
is the world focus of political contradictions. It is in-Europe that the two systems 
directly confront each other and that enormous political and military forces are 
concentrated, and it is also in Europe that unsolved problems are pregnant with 
the threat of dangerous conflicts....A military venture in Europe, considering the 
number of countries that could be involved, and the stockpiles of weapons concen- 
trated there, would not only be a catastrophe for Europe, it would precipitate a 
nuclear world war.3 


Thus, the continuous and massive confrontation of two military blocs on the 
European continent (NATO and the Warsaw Pact) increases the risk of a full- 
scale war to such an extent that for the Kremlin almost the only alternative to a 
major war is preservation of the status quo. 


Nuclear weapons represent such a powerful strategic force that they cannot 
be used directly for the attainment of political goals. This has not, however, 
reduced the danger of armed hostilities; war remains a conceivable and possible 
instrument of politics. The difference is merely that contemporary wars are 
conducted: (a) as local wars limited by geography, objectives and the military 
means employed; (b) on the periphery of the area of interest of one or another 
great power (mainly in the countries of the “third world”); (c) in escalated steps 
carefully controlled by the great powers. Under these circumstances, nuclear 
weapons become an important means of applying psychological pressure to the 
enemy to resolve a political or military conflict. “Sophisticated” and carefully 
balanced armed forces therefore become an essential requirement for any great 
power that desires to conduct its foreign policy authoritatively and confidently, 
to fulfill its promises and obligations and be capable of dealing with various 
types of political situations. 

The Soviet leaders now find themselves in a paradoxical position: they declare 
their fundamental preparedness to render any assistance (including armed inter- 
vention) to those peoples and countries engaged in “national liberation wars” 
and promise to defend them from “imperialist aggression”; in practice, however, 
they are not prepared to participate directly in local military conflicts. This is 
apparent in the war in Vietnam and the military conflict between the Arabs and 
Israelis. The aid Moscow is giving North Vietnam is insufficient to provide the 
country teal protection from destruction, in spite of the fact that it is a country of 
the socialist bloc. In the Near East, where the Kremlin’s material and other 
interests are very large, it nevertheless avoided direct involvement in the conflict. 


* 


With the fall of Khrushchev, the era of military policy based only on threats 
of a full-scale war came to an end. Military leaders and theoreticians who had 
disagreed with Khrushchev’s views came forward to criticize his “incompetence,” 


3 International Affairs, Moscow 1967, No. 5, pp. 3—4. 
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“subjectivism” and “adventurism.”* At the same time, they sought to develop 
those strategic capabilities which might back up the country’s varied political 
interests. A number of changes in Soviet military doctrine and the composition 
of the Soviet armed forces are consequently to be observed. 


The accelerated development and production of military “hardware” and the 
technocratization of the Soviet officer corps on the one hand, and the emergence 
among the ruling #äse of groups representing various professional interests 
(including the military) on the other, have created conditions for a relatively free 
discussion and development of military theory and practice. In recent years, 
a number of talented officers have conducted systematic studies of the techno- 
logical, strategic, political, economic, geographic, psychological and historical 
aspects of military affairs. In doing so, they, in contrast to researchers of the 
Stalin era, have shown an objective and frequently original approach to the 
solution of military problems in which even the military theories of the political 
leadership have not gone unquestioned. In the course of the last several years, 
Soviet military doctrine has consequently undergone a number of changes. 


Firstly, the view is now advanced that the present world situation does not 
exclude the possibility of wars waged on various levels and with various means, 
‘and that local wars may be a deliberate instrument of politics since their escalation 
can be controlled. This negates the former thesis of inevitable escalation into a 
world war. Nuclear weapons ate not to be used in local wars (and especially in 
“national liberation wars”), since (a) there are no worthwhile targets, (b) the user 
loses political prestige and (c) he runs the risk of starting a full-scale war.® It is 
now argued that a fetish should not be made of atomic weapons, and that the 
armed forces must be prepared to conduct “conventional” as well as nuclear 
operations at any level and should be trained in assisting other peoples in their 
“struggle for liberation.” That these views are gaining official credence is shown 
by their espousal in an article published in the Defense Ministry newspaper 
by Marshal I. I. Yakubovsky, First Deputy Minister of Defense and Commander 
in Chief of the Warsaw Pact Forces.® 


Secondly, the search for greater flexibility in local conflicts has created a 
demand for greater balance in the structure of the armed forces, specifically for 





í The first to do so was the Chief of the General Staff, Marshal of the Soviet Union M. V. Zakharov, 
in an article entitled “An Imperative Demand of the Times—to Enhance Further the Scientific Level of 
Military Leadership,” published ın Kramaya zvezda on February 4, 1965, which was recommended for 
study by all Soviet officers. 


5 See, for example, Colonel B. Zheleznov, “On the Nature of Combat Operations in Local Wars, 
Voyenno-istorichesky zhurnal, 1965, No. 2. 


© Krasnaya zeezda, July 21, 1967. The need to prepare Soviet troops for various levels of conventional 
warfare had previously been stressed by, for example, Marshal V. Sokolovsky and Major General 
M. Chereduichenko (Krasnaya zvezda, August 25, 1964), Marshal of Armored Troops P. Rotmistrov 
(ibid., December 29, 1964), Colonel General N. Lomov (Kommimist V ooruzbennykb Sil, 1965, No. 21, 
pp. 16 and 18), Colonel I. Grudinin (rbid., 1966, No. 3, p. 42), and Admiral of the Fleet S. G. Gorshkov 
(Morskoi sbornik, 1967, No. 2, p. 20). 
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large well-equipped ground forces, a modern air force and well-balanced naval 
forces.” In respect of the latter, the United States’ use of aircraft carriers is held 
up as an example of an effective means for the conduct of local wars.® This goes 
against the former Soviet view that all large ships are useless in contemporary 
warfare. 


Thirdly, in recent years anti-missile defense has become one of the essential 
elements of Soviet military doctrine. Here, it is argued that (a) an effective anti- 
missile system is the one real means of guaranteeing national security in the nuclear 
age; (b) since this system constitutes a means of counter-determent, it augments 
and strengthens strategic determent; and (c) such a system makes Soviet policy 
less dependent on such uncertain and subjective factors as mutual determent and 
the enemy’s will.® 


Fourthly, in 1967 a discussion was conducted in the Soviet military press’on 
the need to create a “supreme military-political organ” to administer and co- 
ordinate all national resources for the fulfillment of specified tasks. It was argued 
that (a) the military-technical revolution had necessitated a redefinition of the 
role of military strategy in international affairs; (b) modern weapons had so 
great a destructive power that the political leadership could not relinquish 
control of their use, Political and military organs had to work together in the 
selection of military objectives. The political leadership had to define its war 
goals, and consequently the limits within which the war was to be conducted, 
the extent of national participation in the war, the strategic means to be employed 
and the interrelationship with other states; (c) the production of the diversified 
weaponry needed to back up current strategy constituted a heavy burden on the 
national economy and required close coordination of budgetary expenditures. 
These considerations, set forth in a number of articles,10 show the search of the 
Soviet political and military leaders for a more flexible application of military 
policy and for mastery of the methods of crisis management. 


These trends in military-political thought have resulted in a number of 
practical measures. 


Firstly, the war industry has received broad support in the development and 
production of arms and equipment for the ground forces, such as automatic 





7 See, for example, articles by Lieutenant Colonel V. Golyas (Krasnaya zvezda, February 12, 1965), 
Colonel Y. Sulımov (Kommunist Vooruzbennykb Sil, 1965, No. 4, p. 14), Gorshkov (op. cit), Lieutenant 
General I. Zavyalov (Krasmaya zvezda, March 31, 1967), and Colonel A. Babin (sb/d., April 6, 1967). 


8 In addition to Gorshkov, op. cit., see, for example, Captain K. Frants, “The Past and Future of 
Aircraft Carriers,” Morskoi sbornik, 1965, No. 4, and a review by Rear Admiral V. Lisyutin of the book 
Asvianostsy (Aircraft Carriers), published in the USSR in 1964, ibid., 1965, No. 3. 


® See, for example, General N. Talensky, “Anti-Missile Systems and Disarmament,” International 
Affairs, 1964, No. 10, and Lomov, op. cit. 

10 E.g., Major General V. Zemskov, “An Important Factor in Victory in Wat,” Krasnaya zvezda, 
January 5, 1967, Zavyalov, op. ci#., and Colonel A. Babin, “The Role of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union ın the Armed Forces of the USSR,” Krasnaya zvexda, April 6, 1967. 
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infantry weapons, tanks, artillery, mortars, engineering equipment and anti-air 
and anti-tank weapons. The amount of attention now being devoted to the 
quantity, quality and diversity of “conventional” arms is evident from the re- _ 
equipment of Soviet and Eastern European troops and the arms shipments to 
other countries, especially North Vietnam and the Arab states. Among the Soviet 
military matériel captured by the Israeli army in the Arab countries in the summer 
of 1967 were arms and technical instruments which had not been encountered 
previously in the West. The need for the intensive development of the “classic” 
types of weapons and equipment for the ground forces was strongly emphasized 
in the article by Marshal Yakubovsky noted above. 


©. Secondly, much greater attention is being given to the development of 
transport and combat aircraft. In the last few years, new production models 
have appeared of large and long-range transport planes and helicopters suitable 
for both military and civilian use. Fully-equipped Soviet motorized infantry 
units train for long-range airlift operations. There has also been an increase in the 
quality of the airborne forces, of whose seven divisions (50,000 men) three can be 
dropped simultaneously with all their equipment, including self-propelled artillery, 
air defense artillery, tactical missiles and tanks.!! The Soviet civil airline “Aero- 
flot,” with its vast network of national and international lines, must also be taken 
into consideration. Besides this, Moscow has constructed, as part of its economic 
assistance, airports in several underdeveloped countries which it undoubtedly 
expects to use as its own should the need arise. Also.important is the fact that 
many of the new Soviet transport and combat aircraft are able to take off from a 
landing strip 600 to 700 meters long and some from any firm, even surface.!? 
Finally, at the Moscow air show held in the summer of 1967, the Soviets 
demonstrated a vertical-take-off aircraft. 


Thirdly, there is the increased operating radius of the navy, reflected above 
all in the appearance of approximately two hundred landing craft of varying 
capacities,13 some.large enough to transport an entire motorized infantry battalion 
with all its equipment, !* and the building of the first two Soviet aircraft carriers 
designed to carry helicopters.!5 In order to enhance the navy’s deployment and 
so its operational capabilities, the Soviets are striving to secure bases beyond their 
territorial waters. In recent years, they have built and equipped ports in Egypt, the 
Yemen, Ethiopia, Somali, Guinea, Indonesia and Cuba. The use of floating bases 
consisting of auxiliary vessels of various types (tankers, transports and repair 





11 The Military Balance, 1967—1968, published by the Institute for Strategic Studies, London, 
1967, p. 8. 


„12 Such aircraft were demonstrated at Domodedovo Astport in the summer of 1967. See also 
Kramaya zvezda, July 8 and 11, 1967. 


13 The Military Balance, 1967—1968, p. 8. 
14 Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, July 5, 1967. 


15 John Enckson, “Konventionelle Kriegfuhrung in der sowjetischen Kriegstheorie,” Europa- 
Archiv, published by the Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Auswärtige Politik, Bonn, 1968, No. 15, p. 539. 
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ships), each permanently located in a designated area, is also being tried out.!® 
The merchant marine has also been rapidly strengthened. According to a 1966 
report of the Ministry of the Merchant Marine, 80 percent of all merchant ships 
in service had been built in the previous ten years.1? Many merchant ships and 
even some vessels of the fishing fleet have been equipped with electronic, optical, 
acoustic and hydrographic devices having reconnaissance and other military 
applications. 

Fourthly, as part of the process of improving the navy’s mobility, a complete 
reorganization and reequipping of the marines was carried out. Since 1964, the 
marines have had a special status and table of organization. All marine units 
have the honorific title of “guard units,” and are recruited only from candidates 
passing rigid physical and political reliability tests. The marines have special 
transport and landing craft, light amphibious tanks and personnel carriers, heli- 
copters and rocket launchers.!® 


In 1967, Admiral of the Fleet S. G. Gorshkov, Commander in Chief of the 
Soviet Navy, said: 


The realization of recent achievements of science and production and the 
creation on this foundation of totally new means of armed conflict has allowed us, 
in a short time, to alter radically the technical basis of the Armed Forces and, in 
essence, create a qualitatively new service, the ocean fleet, in which submarine, 
surface, air and other forces are being harmoniously developed. This has initiated 
the creation of a well balanced navy. By a well balanced navy we mean one whose 
composition and armament is such that it is capable of fulfilling its missions in a 
nuclear or non-nuclear war and of protecting state interests on the sea in peacetime. ... 
Present naval tactics secure the employment of rocket- and torpedo-armed sub- 
marines, shock aircraft, surface ships of varying classes, marine and other naval 
forces in both independent and joint operations.1® 


Concurrently with these developments in the traditional services, the inten- 
sive development of strategic nuclear weapons continues, the USSR’s aim being 
to catch up with the United States in number and quality of ballistic missiles and 
_ thus tilt the nuclear balance in its favor. Colonel Y. Vlasevich wrote: 


In recent years, the main efforts of leading branches of our military industry 
have been aimed at strengthening our strategic missile forces and developing a 
missile-equipped atomic submarine fleet....The equipping of the Armed Forces 
with conventional means of warfare has increased in corresponding proportion. 
Armored and artillery equipment has been still further improved. The ground 


16 In a letter published in Krasaya zvezda on June 9, 1967, Subcommander G. Rudenko mentioned 
a floating U-boat base somewhere in the southern latitudes. See also Captain F. M. Murphy, “The 
Soviet Navy in the Mediterranean,” Proceedings. United States Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md., 1967, 


` No. 3. 


17 Morskoı sbornik, 1966, No. 7, p. 10. 

18 Information on the organization and-armament of the Soviet marines is to be found in Krasnaya 
zvezda, July 24 and September 22, 1964, May 26 and June 11 and 18, 1965, and June 24, July 2 and 13 
and August 9 and 29, 1967, and Morskoi sbornik, 1967, No. 7, p. 10, and 1968, No. 2, p. 11. 


19 Morsko: sbornik, 1967, No. 2, pp. 20—21. 
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forces have been given more mechanical transportation means, and the percentage 
of armor-protected personnel has been increased. New highly-effective anti-aircraft 
missile systems and interceptor aircraft complexes have been developed and 
accepted, #0 


Despite the great cost of anti-missile defense and the proposal of the USA to 
conclude an agreement on cutting down competition in this area, the Soviet 
Union has begun to install a multi-staged anti-ballistic missile system in the north- 
west part of the country.*! Thus, the USSR is striving to achieve a breakthrough 
in military technology in order to create for itself a dependable umbrella under 
which its military strategy may be employed with greater assurance. 


* 


The success of the Kremlin’s foreign policy and drive for world hegemony 
is contingent upon the outcome of the struggle for influence in the countries of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. As the journal Voprosy istorii KPSS put it: “The 
fate of human progress depends upon whom seventy underdeveloped countries 
choose to follow. This is a matter of great historical significance.”®? Influencing 
this choice is one of the major tasks of Soviet foreign policy. In recent years, the 
Soviets have been aiming to gain superiority over the West not only in the 
development of nuclear rocketry but also in the production of conventional 
weapons. To this end, they have encouraged the large-scale development of a 
wide range of weapons and equipment for both global and limited wars. The 
Soviet armed forces are to be sufficiently strong and mobile to be credible as 
a means of strategic determent as well as flexible response in any area of the 
world. Regardless of cost, the USSR is striving to achieve maximum freedom of 
action beyond its frontiers, a more effective base for political infiltration into the 
countries of the “third world” and a more decisive counterthreat to intervention 
by Western powers in localized political and military conflicts. 


The adoption of this new military strategy as an instrument of foreign policy 
indicated the likelihood of the following four types of involvement: 


a) an increase in the supply of weapons and military instructors and engineers 
to underdeveloped countries to such an extent as to make these countries depen- 
dent upon the Soviet Union in economic and military matters; 


b) the creation of a military presence in the territorial and contiguous waters 
of underdeveloped countries as a means of increasing Soviet influence over these 
countries and reducing that of the West; 


c) the dispatch of naval, air and airborne forces to hot spots and areas where 
the conduct of a “national liberation movement” may be beneficial to the USSR 
in order to preclude the intervention of Western powers while avoiding immediate 
participation in hostilities; 





20 Kommunsi Voornzhenaykh Sti, 1967, No. 12, p. 32. 
31 The Military Balance, 1967—1968, pp. 5—6. 
23 Voprosy istor KPSS, 1967, No. 3, p. 113. 
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d) the direct participation of naval and airborne forces in the “national 
liberation movement” of a country if this is required to defend Soviet ideological 
or national interests. ` 


In geopolitical terms, Soviet foreign policy, supported by its new military 
strategy, attempts to penetrate and fill the vacuum which the Western powers 
have left in the countries of the “third world.” The best illustration of this policy 
is the Soviet penetration of the Arab world. After the Arab-Israeli conflict of 
1967, the Soviet Navy took steps to establish permanent control over the Eastern 
and Southern Mediterranean and thus realize an old dream of both Tsarist and 
Soviet Russia.?3 The Kremlin is attempting to become the dominant power in the 
area between the Persian Gulf and the Atlantic Ocean, and for this purpose has 
been lavishing economic and military aid on the countries in this region. In view 
of the fact that Great Britain has decided to withdraw all military forces from the 
area east of Suez in the next three years, it is likely that Soviet penetration in the 
Indian Ocean basin in particular will be accelerated. (In this connection, it is 
worth noting that since the beginning of 1967 the most up-to-date Soviet 
research ships have been conducting comprehensive studies of the Indian Ocean.) #4 
While undertaking these new commitments, the Soviets have been continually 
increasing military aid to North Vietnam, including the provision of instructors 
and engineers for air defense. It is to be expected that Soviet military participation 
in the “national liberation movement” on the side of pro-Soviet “progressive” 
governments and cliques will become more active and daring. 


The USSR’s growing pragmatism concerning localized conflicts is altering 
its traditional views on the European theater. Firstly, Moscow is offering to 
establish non-nuclear zones in Central Europe, the Baltic and Mediterranean 
basins and the Balkans in the expectation that the elimination of the risk of nuclear 
conflict in these areas will give Soviet strategy greater security and freedom of 
action in the use of conventional weapons. Secondly, it is now asserted that 
military operations are also possible in Europe, and that these operations may 
begin with conventional weapons and only after a certain period of time involve 
the use of tactical nuclear weapons, there existing, however, the possibility of 
further escalation to a global nuclear war.*5 It is interesting to note that in the 
two-sided strategic maneuver conducted in the western part of the USSR (in the 
Ukraine and Belorussia) in September 1967 under the code name “Dnieper,” in 
which all branches of ground and air forces participated, neither the “Eastern” 
nor the “Western” side employed nuclear weapons. The intervention in Czecho- 
slovakia showed the high state of organization and mobility possessed by the 
Soviet ground and air forces. It also demonstrated their ability to conduct 
unexpected and decisive operations in the European theater. This development 





23 See also Petr Kruzhin, “The Soviet Fleet in the Mediterranean,” Bulletin, 1969, No. 2. 
4 Morskoi sbornik, 1967, No. 7, p. 48. (CE. Bulletin, 1968, No. 7, p. 39, and 1969, No. 1, p. 51.) 


25 See, for example, articles by A. Slobodenko, “NATO Strategy Today,” Znfernational Affairs 
1964, No. 6, Rotmistrov, op. csi., Lomov, op. etf., and Colonel General M. Povelin, “NATO Adapts 
Itself,” Krasnaya zvezda, April 26, 1968. 
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has major implications for European security. Certain countries which are not 
members of NATO, such as Yugoslavia, Albania, Austria and Finland, find 
themselves facing a Soviet military threat. Should the balance of forces in Europe 
be appreciably altered in its favor, the USSR could initiate a blitz attack 
along an axis of secondary importance in the expectation of meeting only peace 
feelers instead of an immediate nuclear response. 


This new trend in Soviet military strategy, backed up as it is by development 
of the necessary forces and matériel, gives grounds for supposing that the USSR 
will become more active in intervening in localized political and military conflicts. 


Joseph J. Baritz 


Foreign Affairs 


Recent Developments in Soviet Policy Toward Israel 


Until recently, Moscow has been seemingly reluctant to associate world 
Jewry and the Zionist movement with Israel in its propaganda attacks against 
the Jewish state, but an article in Sovetskaya Rossiya headed “Whom Do the 
‘Prophets’ of Zionism Serve?” apparently heralds a change of policy. The 
Soviet leaders have always opposed the Zionist movement on principle, but their 
opposition has usually been expressed obliquely, while Soviet-Israeli relations 
have usually been regarded as belonging to the sphere of relations between the’ 
socialist camp and the “imperialists.” Now, however, there is a deliberate 
emphasis on the “Jewish question.” The article in Sovetskaya Rossiya is signed by 
“Docent V. Rabinovich,” a clearly Jewish name and a new voice in Soviet 
anti-Israeli propaganda, but the absence of the usual miention of the contributor’s 
place of employment increases suspicions that this is merely a cover name for an 
officially-sponsored article. 


“Rabinovich” discusses a question that closely concerns all Jews, including 
those in the Soviet Union: are the Jews really a separate nation, irrespective of the 
country in which they live and the nationality they hold? The answer to this 
question, of course, determines the attitude of Jews themselves to the state of 
Israel. If world Jewry is in fact a separate nation, then it has the right to see in 
Israel something more than a territory that happens to be populated with Jews; 
if there is no Jewish nation, then Jews living beyond the borders of Israel cannot 
entertain any special feelings toward this state. For many people this is a debatable 
point, and its solution is clearly a matter for the conscience of each individual 
Jew. For more than a century-and-a-half, both points of view have had their staunch 





1 Sovetskaya Rossiya, January 24, 1969. 
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` adherents among Jews themselves; “Docent Rabinovich” sees the answer in assi- 
milation, which, needless to say, neatly squares with official Soviet policy: 


...there was no single “Jewish nation” at the end of the nineteenth century, nor is 
there now.... Apart from a common historical origin which goes back two thou- 
sand years, ... Jews in the USSR and the USA, Israel and Morocco have little in 
common: they have different citizenship and different political, economic and cul- 
tural interests; their everyday language is different, as is their attitude to the ancient 
religion of Judaism, and they have essentially distinctive ideas about the historical 
destiny of Jewish national feeling. 


In support of this view, the author quotes Lenin, a dedicated opponent of 
Zionism who wrote that “the idea of Jewish ‘nationality’ clearly bears a reaction- 
ary character. . „and is not consistent with the interests of the Jewish proletariat.” 
For Rabinovich this settles the question, and he attempts to impose the same out- 
look upon all Soviet Jews. What in the rest of the world is considered to be a matter 
for the individual conscience and conviction of each Jew is seen in the Soviet 
Union as proof of loyalty or disloyalty to the Soviet regime. 


Rabinovich hints that Israel, as a Jewish state, has no right to exist, because 
“of the approximately 12—13 million people of Jewish nationality now spread 
over widely different countries only some two million live in the state of Israel.” 
“Particularly insidious,” he says, “is the idea of two fatherlands, a dual loyalty, 
propagated among Jews living beyond Israel’s borders.” He describes as provoc- 
ative and traitorous the idea that Jews in all other countries should consider 
themselves in the first instance to be citizens of Israel. 


One of the most unpleasant features of Rabinovich’s article is its attempt to 
equate Zionism with fascism and the policies of the present Israeli leaders with 
those of Nazi Germany: 


Both Zionism and fascism are based on rampant nationalism and a bourgeois 
chauvinism which in its own interests asserts the special “rights” of one nation by 
means of the violation of the rights, economic exploitation, political suppression 
and sometimes even the physical extermination (genocide) of other nations.... 
The Nazi theories in the thirties of this century served the German imperialists and 
their aggressive designs. Today, in the Middle East, the small state of Israel is also 
raising the banner of nationalism and Zionism, and under this banner is committing 
bloody aggression. 


It is even alleged that Zionist leaders directly collaborated with Nazi Germany 

` during the war: “Today it has been established that in 1944—45 a bargain was 

struck under which international Zionists expressed their readiness to supply 
weapons to the German army.” 


* 


In general, the main outlines of Moscow’s anti-Israeli propaganda have 
remained constant since the very outset, but certain aspects of it have kept pace 
with the gradual escalation of the Arab-Israeli conflict in the Middle Hast. In 
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order to trace this evolution, it is necessary to review the development of Soviet- 
Israeli relations over the last two decades. 


After World War II, the Soviet Union was one of the first to support the 
creation of a Jewish state in Palestine, and when the Palestinian question was 
debated in the United Nations on May 14, 1947, the Soviet representative stated 
that it would be an injustice, considering the sufferings undergone by the Jewish 
people during the war, to dispute their right to a state of their own. Moscow 
was, in fact, the first to accord full recognition to the young state of Israel, while 
the United States initially accorded it only de facto recognition. A few months 
later, however, the Soviet government abruptly changed course, the first indica- 
tion of which was an article in Pravda by Ilya Ehrenburg attacking Israel as a 
Zionist state.? This could hardly have been a revelation to Moscow, however, 
because the leaders of the infant state of Israel had for decades been internationally 
known as the leaders of the world Zionist movement. 


At the same time, a campaign was launched in the Soviet Union and the East 
European Communist countries against “rootless cosmopolitans,” and many 
Jews were removed from prominent positions in these countries. Anti-Semitism, 
which Lenin’s decree of July 1918 made punishable by death in Soviet Russia, 
now received the official blessing of the Communist authorities. The campaign 
reached its climax early in 1953 with the so-called “doctors’ plot,” when a group 
of Kremlin doctors, mostly of Jewish origin, were falsely accused of conspiring 
to murder Party and military leaders at the instigation of an international Jewish 
organization based in the United States. A protest demonstration was held in 
Tel Aviv and a bomb exploded outside the Soviet Embassy, which Moscow used 
as a pretext to sever diplomatic relations with Israel in February 1953. Following 
Stalin’s death, a month later, relations between Moscow and Tel Aviv became 
calmer; the “doctors’ plot” was officially declared to be an invention, the accused 
exonerated and the informers deprived of the orders they had received for giving 
false evidence. There was no real change in Moscow’s general attitude to Israel, 
however, despite the resumption of diplomatic relations. 


After the death of Stalin, the Soviet Union continued to use its right of veto 
at the United Nations to interfere in the Middle East dispute in favor of the 
Arabs and against Israel: on March 29, 1950, the Soviet Union had blocked a 
resolution of the Western countries in the Security Council calling for removal 
of the discrimination against Israeli shipping in the Suez Canal; on March 29, 
1954, the Soviet representative in the Security Council vetoed a similar resolution, 
as if to demonstrate that Stalin’s death had in no way altered Sovict policy in the 
Middle East. The conclusion of an arms agreement between Moscow and Cairo 
in 1955 opened up a new and dangerous phase in the Middle East conflict; an 
armed clash between Israeli and Arab forces took place on October 28, 1955, 
immediately following the arrival of the first arms shipments to Alexandria. 


3 Pravda, September 21, 1948. 
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Heartened by Soviet military aid, Nasser, one of the very few non-Communist 
foreigners to be made a Hero of the Soviet Union, seized the Suez Canal in 
July 1956, an action which provoked military intervention by joint Israeli, 
French and British forces late the following October. Only Moscow’s threat to 
intervene with missiles and atomic weapons saved Egypt from complete rout. 


The consolidation of Khrushchev’s position as sole leader in the Kremlin 
led to a more active and risky Soviet foreign policy, prime examples of which 
were the Cuban adventure and the decision to supply more Soviet arms to 
Egypt. At the same time Israeli diplomats in the Soviet Union were harassed with 
accusations that they were spreading Zionist propaganda among the Soviet 
population: early in 1962, the Soviet press printed the names of four Israeli 
diplomats allegedly caught pursuing anti-Soviet activities, but no official action 
followed; in 1965, however, the Israeli Ambassador to Moscow was accused of 
Zionist propaganda,’ and on August 14, 1966, the Soviet Foreign Ministry 
declared the Second Secretary at the Israeli Embassy in Moscow persona non grata. 


The noticeable worsening of Soviet-Israeli relations at the end of 1966 was 
deliberately fostered by the Soviet Union and the Arab states. In mid-August 
1966, a flotilla of Soviet ships visited Alexandria and remained in Mediterranean 
waters to reinforce the Soviet squadron stationed there. A few weeks later, the 
Israeli Third Secretary in Moscow and his wife were accused of Zionist propa- 
ganda.‘ Shortly afterward, on September 23, a tour of the Soviet Union by the 
Israel Philharmonic Orchestra (IPO) and a reciprocal visit by the Moscow State 
Philharmonic Orchestra to Israel were canceled; on September 25, a Soviet circus, 
performing in Israel, was prematurely recalled to Moscow. Five days later, the 
newspaper Pravda Vostoka claimed that two secretaries from the Israeli Embassy 
had preached Zionist propaganda in the synagogue at Samarkand,® and the 
Jewish community in the city was compelled to publish an open letter in the same 
newspaper protesting against this alleged action by the diplomats.® In early 
October 1966, Pravda accused Israel of preparing an offensive against Syria, a 
charge repeated by Soviet Ambassador Chuvakhin in conversation with the 
Israeli Prime Minister, Levi Eshkol. The following month, a planned visit by 
the Soviet national football team to Israel was canceled. 


In April 1967, Pravda reported that an official Soviet protest had been handed 
to the Israeli Ambassador in Moscow “in connection with incessant aggressive 
actions by Israel against the neighboring Arab states” and that the Israeli govern- 
ment had been warned that the responsibility for any repercussions lay with 
Tel Aviv.’ The protest Note was a result of an incident on April 7, when the 
Israelis responded to Syrian provocations. 





3 Tavestia, May 21, 1965. 

4 Ibid., September 6, 1966. 

5 Pravda Vostoka, Tashkent, September 30, 1966. 
8 Ibid, 

? Pravda, April 27, 1967. 
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This period of increased tension culminated in the Arab-Israeli “six-day war” 
of June 1967, the immediate cause of which was the Arab blockade of the Gulf 
of Akaba organized by Nasser with the almost certain knowledge and agreement 
of the Soviet Union. Egypt’s economic and military dependence on Moscow 
had reached such an extent by this time that it is difficult to imagine that Cairo 
would have undertaken such a move in this area of dangerous international 
tension on its own initiative. On June 5, the first day of the war, the Soviet 
government sharply condemned Israel and proclaimed its full support for the 
Arab states, demanding that the United Nations pass a motion of censure against 
Israel. On June 7, Moscow threatened to sever diplomatic relations with Israel 
if hostilities were not ceased immediately, a threat, that was put into practice on 
June 10. The governments of five East European Communist-bloc countries— 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Eastern Germany, Poland and Czechoslovakia—and Yugo- 
slavia, whose leaders had rushed to Moscow to sign a joint statement condemning 
Israel as the aggressor, followed suit. President Tito’s inclusion in this group was 
made all the more conspicuous by Rumania’s refusal to sign the joint statement. 


The Arab defeat was a bitter pill for Moscow to swallow, and the present 
Soviet attitude to Israel may be summarized as follows: 

1. Israel is a racist aggressor, following in Hitler’s footsteps, and Zionists 
are depicted as accomplices of the Nazis in the nineteen-thirties and during 
World War II, because, it is said, anti-Semitism in Germany and other European 
countries helped strengthen Zionist sentiments among European Jewry. This 
theory has been expressed in various articles.® 

2. All Jews in the USSR must be regarded as a potential Israeli fifth column 
and so are automatically suspect.® The simple equation Jew=Zionist=spy, which 
permeates the whole of Soviet anti-Israeli propaganda, is also used indirectly to 
justify the persecution of Jews in the Arab countries, as in the case of the nine 
Jews recently executed in public in Iraq. 

3. After the invasion of Czechoslovakia, the Soviet press tried to find scape- 
goats among the Czech Jews, claiming that they had inspired the “antisocialist 
conspiracy.” At the same time, anti-Semitism in neighboring Poland was justified 
by allegations that Polish Jews were seeking to undermine the Communist system. 

4. Israel is solely responsible for blocking a peaceful settlement in the Middle 
East by refusing to accept unconditionally recommendations of the UN Security 
Council’s resolution of November 22, 1967, on the withdrawal of Israeli troops 
from the occupied territories, and by allowing border incidents to continue. The 
Soviet press plays down armed incursions by Arab guerrillas into Israeli territory, 
however: the Israeli raid on Beirut airport in December 1968 was described as 
“outright provocation,” but the previous attack on an El Al aircraft in Athens 
by Arab terrorists was completely ignored. 





8 See, for example, /zsestia, July 2, 1967; Komsomolskaya prasda, August 31 and December 26, 1967; 
and Pravda, September 24, 1967. 

* See, for example, Trud, January 19, 1962; International Affairs, Moscow, 1968, No. 6; Neva, 
Leningrad—-Moscow, 1968, No. 7; Krasmaya zvezda, August 17, 1968; and Nedelya, November 24, 1968. 
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It will be seen that Soviet policy in the Middle East is by no means as contra- 
dictory as some observers, misled by Moscow’s initial support for the creation 
of the state of Israel, are inclined to believe. When endorsing the creation of this 
new state in Palestine, the Kremlin clearly banked on gaining from the inevitable 
future conflict between Israel and the surrounding Arab states. The Soviet leaders 
have done all in their power to provoke conflict, primarily by arming the Arabs, 
who would otherwise have been too weak to undertake any effective military 
operations. 


The present extent of Soviet influence in the Middle East and the Medi- 
terranean, compared with the complete lack of any such influence twenty years 
` ago, proves that the Kremlin’s long-term calculations have not been without some 
degree of success. Nor was this policy a shot in the dark. To some extent embit- 
tered by their former colonial status, the Arabs are vulnerable to anti-Western 
propaganda. Economic weakness and industrial underdevelopment also make 
them susceptible to Moscow’s blandishments, and perhaps ‘not sufficiently alive 
to the political strings attached to economic and military aid. On the other hand, 
they occupy large areas of the Near and Middle East, including a considerable 
section of the Mediterranean coastline, and this makes them particularly attractive, 
. toacountry interested in enhancing its military and political strength in this theater. 


Igor O. Glasenapp 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


Under the general heading “Materials of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism 
Attached to the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union,” 
the second and third issues of this party’s theoretical journal Kommunist open, 
not with an editorial, but with some “New Comintern Documents”: these are 
the texts, annotated and preceded by commentaries signed by the Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism, of old resolutions of the Comintern, here published for the 
first time. Apart from recalling that internationalism was also the main theme of 
the previous issue of Kommunist, it may be observed that this resuscitation of an 
organization buried over a quarter of a century ago (in May 1943, to be exact) 
at a decisive stage of World War II is not without reason: the occasion is, of 
course, the approaching fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Comintern 
in 1919; apart from this, however, the principles set forth in Comintern docu- 
ments can in a measure be employed to explain present Soviet foreign policy as 
well as the Party’s theoretical positions in its acute differences with brother 
parties. Needless to say, only those documents which are - suitable and relevant 
have been selected for this purpose. 


First in the series is a resolution on the threat of war passed by the presidium 
of the Comintern’s executive committee on April 1, 1936. This is described by 
the commentary as a “new document” which gives a “more complete picture 
of the efforts of the Communist International to prevent Fascist aggression and 
a second world war” (Kommunist, 1969, No. 2, page 3). According to the comment- 
ary, the Comintern had already devised a “clear strategic plan and flexible tactics 
for Communist parties in their fight against the advance of Fascism” in 1935. 
As for the resolution itself, this proclaims that “bridling the warmongers” in 
Fascist Europe is the main task of the world proletariat. Point 2 gives the following 
explanation for the immediacy of the threat of wat: 


The threat of war which is growing out of an exacerbation of all the contra- 
dictions [i.e., conflicts] within the imperialist system has become so immediate 
because the seizure of power by German Fascism was not blocked in time, because 
the military preparations of German Fascism. ..were carried out with the connivance 
of the capitalist powers and the direct assistance of the British government (page 4). 


The resolution goes on: 


The increasing aggressiveness of German Fascism and Japanese militarism is, 
however, primarily connected with the failure of the international working class 
to break the resistance of reactionary elements among the leaders of the Second 
International and the Amsterdam Association of Trade Unions to the establishment 
of a united front to fight the warmongers (ibrd.). 
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The result of this reasoning was that true democrats were held to be even 
more responsible for the threat of war than those who actually posed this threat. 
The Comintern’s executive committee recommended in particular that the 
social democrats be fiercely opposed: 


Communists are making every effort to overcome the resistance of reactionary 
social democrat leaders to a united front and strengthen the ties which exist between 
local Communist and social democrat working masses as a result of a combined 
struggle against a common enemy (page 5). 


Every point of the resolution, in fact, is in one way or another directed 
against the social democrats, who are regarded as enemy number one. Point 8, 
for example, reads: 


The proletariat, and above all Communists and left-wing socialist workers, must 
be further warned against possible attempts on the part of reactionary social democrat 
leaders to raise the question of redistributing sources of raw materials, colonies and 
mandate areas, since this is a maneuver designed to distract the attention of the 
masses from the concrete struggle against the warmongers (page 8). 


The Comintern leaders also warned against attempts to preserve peace by 
coming to an agreement with Germany: 


Some say that “since we are advocates of a general peace, we must also come to 
a peace agreement with Hitlerite Germany.” But the Hitler government does not 
want peace, it is frantically preparing for a war against certain countries, it wants 
to reach an agreement with other governments on war, not peace. In order to 
preserve peace, it is necessary to stop [the Hitler government], to bridle its aggressive- 
ness, instead of making a secret deal which would help it become stronger and which 
would free its hands for war (page 9). 


ç 


The Comintern was not to know that just such a “secret deal” was to be 


made in-Moscow in August 1939. 


In the third issue of Kommunist, even older Comintern documents are cited. 
We read in the commentary of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism: 


These Comintern documents, published for the first time, relate to the years 
1922—23, when on the basis of the tactic of a united workers’ front the Comintern 
made attempts to rally the international workers’ movement. It was a time of acute 
class conflicts in the capitalist world, the bourgeoisie launching an attack against 
the living standard of the masses and the political and economic gains of the workers. 
The onslaught of capital strengthened the workers’ desire to close ranks and create 
a united proletarian front, The idea of the fighting unity of the working class was 
championed by the Communists (sbid., 1969, No. 3, page 3). 


The first of the documents cited, bearing the heading “The Comintern’s 
Plan of Campaign for the Impending World Conference of Three Internationals,” 
constitutes a set of instructions to the delegates from the Comintern’s executive 
committee who were to attend this conference. Their categorical nature is 
illustrated by the following extracts: 
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The delegation is to be entirely subordinate to the Executive Committee of the 
Comintern and is to speak as a unit, in the name of the Comintern... 

The delegation is to refrain from all private discussions whatsoever, and is to 
agree to talk only at official sessions, in the presence of stenographers... 

The delegation must not consent that the chairman of the Berlin conference 
should be some so-called neutral person such as the representative of the Second- 
and-a-half International (pages 4-5). 


In a section “On the Russian Mensheviks,” the delegates were not only 
recommended to oppose the latter but were provided with an answer to possible 
references by the Mensheviks to Bolshevik terror. They were told to explain that 


...the Russian workers have paid too dearly for their October victory and will not 
allow anyone to interfere with their arduous struggle, even though this be done 
under the flag of “freedom,” “social-democratic principles,” etc. (page 8). 


—and to add: 
...the Mensheviks have in fact for five years been forming a bloc with the Socialist 


Revolutionaries, who to this day are the most active agents of foreign intervention 
and engage in terrorist activity against Russian Communists (sb/d.). 


In the same way, the delegates were prepared to cope with the possibility 
that someone at the conference might raise the question of Georgia, where in 
1921 a Menshevik government had been removed by force of arms. 


The final section of the “plan of campaign” is also remarkable. Here we 
read: 

In any case, the delegation is to begin immediately organizing international 
Communist meetings (solidly prepared, with good speakers and a single resolution) 
in Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Rome, Milan, Turin, Paris, London, Stockholm, 
Christiania [now Oslo], Sofia, etc. They are to be timed for the opening of the 
Genoa conference. The theme is to be “Genoa and the United Workers’ Front.” 
Slogans are to be in the spirit of the Comintern’s Moscow conference (page 9). 


Thus, the conference was to be used as a platform for large-scale agitation 
and propaganda aimed at stitring up mass antagonism throughout Western 
Europe. 

The second document quoted in this issue of Kommumst—namely, a 
“Letter to the Most Important Sections of the Comintern on the Forthcoming 
Broadened Plenary Meeting of the Executive Committee”—is likewise essentially 
a set of instructions on how to carry out propaganda in Western Europe and 
discredit the social democrat organizations which had failed to fall in line with 
the Communists. Even today, these old Comintern documents serve as a good 
illustration of how the Communists understand “peaceful coexistence.” 


A. Gayev 
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Publications ofthe Institute 
for the Study of the USSRı 


SOOBSHCHENIY A 
IZUCHENIYU SSSR, No. 19, 1968, 133 pp. 
(In Russian.) 


This issue contains the following: “The 
Political and Administrative Systems in Soviet 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan,” by Abdurakhman 
Avtorkhanov; “The Geopolitical and Strategic 
Importance of Central Asia,” by Nikola Galay; 
“The Soviet Writers’ Fight for Spırıtual Emanci- 
pation,” by Yury Marin, “Russian and Soviet 
Ballet,” by Michael E. Goldstein; and a chronicle 
of events for the period July—September 1968. 


* 


RELIGIYAT ATEIZM V SSSR: YEZHE- 
MESYACHNY OBZOR (in Russian) and 
RELIGION UND ATHEISMUS IN DER 
UdSSR. Em monatlicher Überblick (in German), 
No. 11—12, September—October 1968, Russian 
edition 14 pp., German edition 19 pp. 


This issue contains accounts of how the Soviet 
regime’s fight against religion is meeting growing 
resistance, in particular, how teachers are rebelling 
against militant atheism, how religiosity among 
children is worrying the Party, how those who 
support the devout (by producing icons, for 
example) are terrorized by the secret police, and 
how the writers are beginning to treat religious 
problems with increasing boldness. 


x 


DERGI, No. 54, 1968, 80 pp. (In Turkish.) 


This issue contains the following articles: 
“The Turkestanı Language and Literature,” by 
A. Caferoğlu; “Soviet Theory and Practice in 
the Solution of the Nationality Problem,” by 
P. Fedenko; “The Russian National Idea in 
Soviet Literature,” by L. Barat; “The Baku 
Conference of Literary Critics of the Transcau- 
casian Republics,” by `S. Tekiner; “Mixed 
_ Marriages as a Means of Russifying the Non- 

“ Russian Peoples of the Soviet Union,” by Y, Miro- 
nenko; and “Merciless Hostility Between Two 
Communist Empires,” by Y. Marin. There follow 
reviews of Baymırza Hayit’s Dre Wartschafts- 
probleme Turkestans, Ankara, 1968, by Dr. 
E. Kirimal, and Robert Conquest’s Soves 
Nationalities Policy ın Prastice, London, 1967, by 
P. Fedenko, as well as the usual survey of current 
events ın the Soviet East. 
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INSTITUTA PO 


' PROBLÈMES SOVIÉTIQUES, No. 16, 
1968, 88 pp. (In French.) 


The issue opens with “The Soviet Press and the 
Events in Czechoslovakia,” 1n which Boris 
Litvinov examines Soviet reporting on the 
situation in Czechoslovakia during the first eight 
days following the Soviet-led invasion. Reports, 
leading articles and commentaries from TASS, 
Pravda, Tzvestia, the Komsomol organ Komsomol- 
skaya pravda, the trade union newspaper Trud, the 
Defense Ministry mouthpiece Krasnaya zvezda, 
Sovetskaya kultura and Literaturnaya gazeta are 
compated with each other and set against the 
background of brief day-by-day “chronicles of 


events.” 


The second article, by S. Y. Kirsanov, is a 
lengthy (44-page) survey of the fifty years’ history 
of Soviet electric power generation. Intended 
primarily for the power engineer and the economic 
historian, this contribution contains copious 
statistics as well as technical and economic detaus 
of the various thermal and hydroelectric power 
stations in use in the Soviet Union. 


In the third and final article, “Fifty Years of the 
Soviet School,” sociologist S. S. Voronitsyn 
writes on the revolutionary transformation of the 
Russian educational system, the changes which 
have taken place over the years in the social 
composition of the Soviet student community, 
and the various attempts at reform together with 
their aims and political backgrounds. Particular 
attention 1s devoted to the problem of perpetuation 
of the class structure by education, a problem 
which will continue to give the authorities 
considerable trouble tn their drive to build Com- 
munism. 


The issue closes with reviews, by R. Zybenko, 
of John Kolasky’s Education in Soviet Ukraine 
(Peter Martin Associates, Toronto 1968) and 
Vyacheslav Chornovil’s Lykbo z rozumu (The 
Misfortune of Being Clever), Première Im- 
primérie Ukrainienne en France, Paris, 1967 
(published tn English as The Chornov:l Papers, 
McGraw—Hül, New York—Toronto—London 
[etc.], 1968). 


* 


SOOBSHCHENIYA INSTITUTA PO 
IZUCHENIYU SSSR, No. 20, 1968, 130 pp. 
(In Russian.) 

Thıs issue contains the following. “Soviet 
Central Asıa as a Bridgehead for Communist 


Infiltration ınto the Developing Countries,” by 
S. Tekiner; “The Latest Plenary Meeting of the 
Party Central Committee, held October 30—31, 
1968,” by S. S. Kabysh; “The Party Leadership 
and the Intellectual Opposition,” by S. S. Voro- 
nitsyn; reports by C. Olgin (see Bulletin, 1969, 
No. 2) and A. Vardy on the Fourteenth Inter- 
national Philosophical Congress, held in Vienna 
September 2—9, 1968; a chronicle of religious 
events; and a general chronicle of events for 
October—November 1968. 


* 


REVIEW OF SOVIET MEDICAL 
SCIENCES, Vol. V, No. 2, 1968, 76 pp. (In 
English.) 


This issue opens with an article on “Changes 
in Electrophoresis, Morphological Synthesis and 
Blood Clotting Capacity in Advanced Age” by 
Eva Maria Kraus, who describes the latest 
Soviet research in this field, which, so far as 
study of the peripheral blood count and clotting 
capacity 1s concerned, is more advanced than in 
the West. Soviet gerontologists are mainly 
interested in the osmotic resistance of erythro- 
cytes, having found that a healthy old person 
tends to maintain or produce a dynamic equilib- 
rium between clotting and fibrinolysis, heparin 
tolerance and recalcification time varying only 
slightly. 

Adalbert Georgijevié then examines “The 
Problem of Legalized Abortion in Yugoslavia,” 
where, despite legislation introduced in 1960, 
the abortion rate is rising constantly. The author 
gives statistics on his home region west of Zagreb, 
which 1s fairly typical of the situation in Yugoslavia. 


After this, Heinz Muller-Dietz describes current 
“Soviet Cardiological Research and Practice,” 
which 1s being developed intensively in view of 
the increase in cardiovascular diseases in the 
USSR. Although the. cause of clotting has yet 
to be found, much work 1s being done on the 
body’s “anticoagulation system,” attempts to 
simulate this system by means of drugs having 
proved successful. Details are also given of the 
various institutions engaged ın circulatory and 
cardiac research, as well as the principal techniques 
in use. 


The next contribution is “Atheist Education 
of Soviet Medical and Biology Students,” by 
Johannes Shumilin. Instruction consists largely 
of lectures on such themes as “the struggle 
between medicine and religion throughout 
history” and “the harmful effects of religious 
prejudices on the health and psyche of a child.” 
As the author points out, the Soviet press itself 
has admitted that the process of eradicating 
religious beliefs is proving a protracted one, 
medical students regarding atheist lectures, lke 
Marxism-Leninism courses, as toterfering with 
their training. 

The final article, by Heinrich Schulz, is an 
exhaustive account of “Otorhinolaryngology in 
Pre- and Post-Revolutionary Russia.” With the 
aid of statistics, the author shows that the Soviet 
Union now has more specialists in this field, ın 
both relative and absolute figures, than any other 
country save the USA, as well as an excellent and 
well-organized training system. 

The issue closes with biographies of V. I. 
Voyachek, N. N. Aleksandrov and M. G. Berdyk- 
lychev, and a Chronicle of Events for the 
second half of 1968. ' 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


February 1969 


Soviet-Czechoslovakian relations are still strained in the wake of the Soviet inter- 
vention despite the apparent relative calm in Czechoslovakia and a number of Soviet 
gestures of goodwill toward Prague. In particular, the Soviets have not been concealing 
their displeasure over the sluggish “normalization” of the internal situation in Czecho- 
slovakia, especially the, in their view, lax censorship of the country’s mass communi- 
cation media. They have been sharply attacking the principal initiators of the economic 
reforms, calling Ota Sik—who is still, incidentally, a member of the Central Committee 
of the Czechoslovak Communist Party—a “representative of the forces of reaction who 
is performing a certain mission in the capitalist world” (Pravda, December 28, 1968). 
This, however, did not prevent Sik, and the equally maligned Eduard Goldstücker, 
Chairman of the Czechoslovak Writers’ Union, from appearing before the National 
Assembly and swearing allegiance to the Constitution and the Czechoslovak people. 


Despite the censorship, a good deal of Czechoslovak reporting on internal events 
is still anything but to the Soviet taste. A good example is the comment on student 
Jan Palach’s self-immolation in protest against the Soviet occupation and the tightening- 
up of the censorship. The views being expressed on the intervention itself also bear 
little resemblance to Soviet propaganda on the subject. As for the Soviet press, its 
attitude toward the Czechoslovak leaders shows wide variations. The speeches of the 
ever popular Dubéek, Svoboda and Smrkovsky, for example, are published in a highly 
shortened form and discreetly tucked away, so to speak, whereas those of Husak and 
Strougal are printed almost in full and placed in a prominent position. As regards 
Cernik, a certain “wait-and-see” approach is being adopted. 


There is unofficial word in Czechoslovakia that the occupying Soviet troops, which 
under the treaty of October 16, 1968, are only “temporarily” stationed in the country, 
are to leave this May provided that the Czechoslovak internal situation becomes com- 
pletely “normalized.” The “normalization” the Soviets have in mind, however, has 
yet to take place, and it probably never will. The new instances of self-immolation seem 
the best evidence of this. Hatred for the occupiers is growing, and may one day erupt 
with unforeseen consequences. W. M. 


* 


After the Twenty-Third Party Congress, a start was made in Party literature on 
restoring Stalin to the pedestal from which he had been toppled by Khrushchev. 
Although in most cases he was not mentioned by name, his policies, including his 
purge of the Party apparatus, were completely rehabilitated. Now, the rehabilitation of 
Stalin is being carried out mainly by military leaders and military historians— with the 
consent of the Party, of course. Typical in this respect is a review of war memoirs by 
Y. Boltin, a historian from the Institute of Military History, which was published in 
the second issue of Kommunist for this year. Boltin begins his review of Generalny shtab 
v gody voiny (The General Staff During the War Years) (Moscow, 1968), by General of 
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the Army S. Shtemenko, now Chief of Staff of the Warsaw Pact Forces and First Deputy 
Soviet Chief of Staff, by extolling Stalin—without mentioning his name—as a political 
and military genius. He writes, for example: 


At the beginning of the war, the General Staff apparatus found itself working under difficult 
and exceptionally complicated conditions. And nevertheless, an atmosphere of calm effictency 
prevailed. In these first few days, necessary organizational changes were made, people were sent 
to the right place, a proper working rhythm was established....The first chapters of the book 
clearly show that in this complicated situation the overall control of the troops was ın the firm, 
confident hands of people who were up to the requirements of modern military art (page 124). 


After this, Stalin’s name is mentioned, but in a rather unobtrusive fashion. Boltin 
continues: 

S. M. Shtemenko has succeeded 1n giving a good picture of the style and methods of the Supreme 
Command’s leadership, of the strict and invariably adhered-to work routine established by J. V. 
Stalin, of how after the situation had been discussed by the members of the State Defense Com- 
mittee and the Supreme Command, the chiefs of the General Staff, the organs of the defense depart- 
ment and the commanders of fronts and fleets, firm decisions were made by the Supreme Commander 
personally. This procedure 1s most instructive, and its portrayal by the author will help many 
students of the history of the Great Patriotic War to appraise correctly the Supreme Command’s 
role in achieving victory (zbrd.). 


Boltin ends his review on the following note: 


In their memoirs, front commanders and the Deputy Chief of Staff write that the Supreme 
Commander listened to the opinions of subordinates and took them into account if they were 
convincingly presented and well-founded, and that he had a good sense of strategy, a grasp of 
essentials and a flair for precisely defining the goal and decisive direction of troop operations. In 
short, the recollections of Soviet commanders reveal J. V. Stalin, complex and contradictory 
character that he was, to have been an outstanding military leader (page 127). 


This full rehabilitation of Stalin as a military leader becomes more or less compre- 
hensible if it is borne in mind that the political education of the Soviet citizen, insofar 
as it is based on constant reminders of his country’s heroic victories in World War II, 
could only be seriously undermined by Khrushchev’s dethronement of Stalin. P. U. 


* 


The third year of capital construction under the Five-Year Plan was not a successful 
one for Soviet construction ministries. As the Minister of Special Installation and 
Construction Projects, F. B. Yakubovsky, observed, “in 1968, despite the strenuous 
efforts of construction and assembly workers, the plan for the bringing into commission 
of new projects was not completely fulfilled” (Szrostelnaya gazeta, January 29, 1969). 
This year, however, the ministries will be under even greater pressure, since beside 
fulfilling the annual plan they have been asked to “complete in the shortest possible time 
all construction and assembly work on projects scheduled to have come into operation 
last year which are in an advanced stage” (sbsd.). The work load of Yakubovsky’s ministry 
is to exceed the level expected for last year by 12.4 percent. At no fewer than eight 
hundred major enterprises under construction, the following production capacities are to 
be brought into operation (figures for 1968 are in parentheses): cast iron 5,600,000 
(1,000,000) tons; steel 8,500,000 (1,400,000) tons; mineral fertilizers 12,200,000 
(5,000,000) tons; cellulose 1,200,000 (300,000) tons and cement 5,600,000 (1,000,000) 
tons. One of the biggest projects is the huge passenger automobile plant at Tolyatti, 
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which is to employ over 100,000 workers, according to a tentative estimate, and have an 
annual output, starting from 1972, of 660,000 Fiat-style automobiles. Last year, the main 
buildings were completed in the rough; this year, they are to be fitted out. In addition, 
the Likhachev and “Moskvich” automobile plants in Moscow are to be expanded (#bid.). 
The Ministry for the Construction of Heavy Industry Enterprises is to bring into 
operation 2,700-cubic-meter blast furnaces at Nizhny Tagil, Karaganda and Yenakiyevo, 
steel converters at Temir-Tau, Novokuznetsk, Chelyabinsk, Yenakiyevo and Krivoi 
Rog, rolling mills at Lipetsk, Magnitostroi, Novotroitsk and Novokuznetsk, a tube 
mill at Nikopol, coke ovens in Kazakhstan and at Lipetsk and Krivoi Rog, large 
capacities at mining and dressing combines, a nitrogen fertilizer plant at Cherepovets, 

a double superphosphate plant at Dzhambul, and new fertilizer production lines at 
Aktyubinsk, Gorlovka and Dneprodzerzhinsk. Further, 7,500,000 square meters of 
living space and a number of schools and child welfare institutions are to be built. 
. Finally, a silk fabric combine at Orenburg, a cotton spinning mill in the Rostov Oblast 
and suit cloth combines at Kustanai and Donetsk are to come into operation, and the 
construction completed of a large cotton combine in Alma-Ata and other light industry 
projects (shd., January 10, 1969). GV, 


* 


In the middle of February, what was called in the Soviet press a “big council of 
Ukrainian agriculturists,” attended by over two thousand persons, was held in Kharkov. 
The speakers included such prominent officials as the Minister of Agriculture of the 
USSR, V. Matskevich, the Deputy Chairman of the State Planning Committee (Gosplan) 
of the USSR, N. Gusev, and the President of the Lenin All-Union Academy of Agricul- 
tural Sciences (VASKHNIL), P. Lobanov. 

At this gathering, reference was made to the major sins committed in agriculture 
in the Ukraine in 1968. It was complained that “the production of certain items is 
increasing but slowly, and economic indicators are lagging noticeably behind enhanced 
material and technical possibilities” (Se/skaya zbizn, February 15, 1969). Most serious 
of all was the lag in the growth rate of grain production. Average annual production 
of grain in the first three years of the Five-Year Plan had been only 31,300,000 tons 
instead of the 33,600,000 tons required—altogether a shortfall of almost 7,000,000 tons. 
_ Of the republic’s 25 oblasts, 16 had failed to fulfill the plan for the delivery of grain 
to the state. This had been due not so much to the severe drought as to poor farming 
standards, efforts to improve which had been unsystematic and sporadic. On some farms, 
there was still no rotation of crops, and low-quality seeds were being used. Yearly 
plans for the liming and gypsuming of acidic and saline land, which accounted for 
one-third of all arable land in the Ukraine, were not being fulfilled on account of a lack 
of these substances. Finally, it was complained that during the past two years the area 
sown to grain had decreased by 2,400,000 hectares and that during 1968 the number 
of cattle had dropped by 700,000 and that of pigs by 2,900,000 (see also Narodnoye 
kbozyaistvo SSSR v 1967 gody : Statsstichesky yexbegodnik [The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1967: A Statistical Yearbook], Moscow, 1968, pp. 428 and 430). S. K. 


* 
On October 10, 1968, the State Committee for Labor and Wages, the State Com- 


mittee for Building Affairs (Gosstroi) and the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions approved a new statute on bonuses for workers bringing production capacities 
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and construction projects into operation on schedule. The previous statute, approved 
on July 1, 1964, thereby became invalid. Light industry is especially favored, tbe bonus 
increasing by 10 percent for each month by which the deadline is beaten. However, the 
size of a bonus is limited by the fact that the total yearly amount received by a worker 
in the form of bonuses of all kinds may not exceed 40 percent of his annual basic 
remuneration (Sotssalstichesky irud, 1969, No. 1, pp. 154-55). 

Of late, the term “thirteenth salary” has been appearing in the Soviet press. We 
read, for example, in the February 16 issue of Trud that “the thirteenth salary is becoming 
a cause for celebration... .Its handing-over is a ceremonial, festive affair.” In fact, 
however, there is no such thing as a “thirteenth salary” in the Soviet Union. It has not 
even been introduced on an experimental basis. What is now being described as the 
“thirteenth salary” is nothing more than the bonus awarded a worker on the basis of 
the annual performance of his enterprise. As any bonus, it may or may not be awarded, 
and there are also a number of restrictions concerning who teceives how much for what. 

First of all, the expression Zuneyadets (idler) was used in the Soviet Union for a 
person who did no work at all. Later, it came to be applied also to the ssabasbniki 
(itinerant construction workers, stove repairers, tailors, tinkers and the like), who were 
regarded as parasites because they did not work within the socialist sector.1 Now, the 
epithet has been extended to anyone who does not work sufficiently energetically. This 
“working idler,” according to Pravda (February 3, 1969), does not differ superficially 
from his comrades; having arrived at work, however, he “shows no hurry to get 
behind his machine or desk” and puts in “no more than three or four hours work” 
a day. The newspaper regrets that the administrations of factories, etc., frequently do 
not have the power to deal with these people. F.H. 


* 


Until recently, tipping had always been attacked in the USSR as being undignified. 
The practice never died out, however, although, as was recently observed in Literatur- 
naya gazeta, “there were, indeed, cafés and restaurants where tips were really notaccepted, 
but people did not want to go to these places on account of the extremely poor service.” 
Now, there are proposals that tipping should be legalized on the basis that it constitutes 
a reward for good work and is essentially no different from the awarding of bonuses 
to industrial workers. Further, it is argued, tipping is officially recognized in almost all 
the ‘‘people’s democracies,” where it has completely justified itself. 

A few Soviet restaurants, moreover (two in Moscow and one in Leningrad), are 
trying to legalize tipping by adding a five-percent service charge, an innovation which 
has had the effect of vastly improving the service and doubling the waiters’ pay, which 
is now comparable to that of a highly-skilled worker. The restaurants have large 
numbers of applicants for the job of waiter, and can therefore afford to pick out the 
best. Indeed, the general introduction of tipping in the Soviet Union would certainly 
bring about a considerable improvement in the operation of the country’s service 
sector (Literaturnaya gazeta, February 12 and 19, 1969). FP. A. 


* 


The February issue of the journal Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo contains an article 
entitled “Sociology, the Law and Criminology,” by a deputy chairman of the Soviet 


1 The term sbabasbniki has itself undergone a change of meaning, being aes applied to those 
who worked on a self-employed basis in their spare time. 
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Sociological Association, Dr. V. N. Kudryavtsev. Here, the poınt is made that although 
Soviet law, as a science, has always been essentially “sociological,” it was previously 
possible in the USSR to study the sociological aspects of law only in broad outline on 
account of shortcomings in the development of the science which were in turn connected 
to a considerable degree with the imperfection of sociological theory and sociological 
methods of studying specific social phenomena (a consequence of the fact that sociology 
was under a virtual tabu, it may be added). Now, however, the situation is different, 
writes the author, insofar as Soviet sociology has reached maturity. It has become 
possible, he says, to study the sociological aspects of separate legal disciplines, norms 
and institutions. The article concludes with an appeal for cooperation between sociolo- 
gists, criminologists and criminal law experts in eliminating such antisocial phenomena 
as crime. Y. M. 
* 


Statistics for 1967—68 on women in the USSR published in the monthly journal 
Vestmk statistikt (1969, No. 2) show the following: 


Firstly, the percentage of women ın the total population is approaching that of men. 
According to the 1959 census it was 55 percent, in 1965 it had dropped to 54.3 percent, 
and the forecast for 1969 is 54 percent. Further, in all age groups below 27, women are 

“outnumbered by men (see also Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v 1967 godu : Statsstichesky 
jezbegodnik [The National Economy of the USSR in 1967: A Statistical Yearbook], 
Moscow, 1968). 

Secondly, the percentage of women among white- and blue-collar workers has 
remained at 50 for the past three years. 

Thirdly, the proportion of women among specialists with a higher or special 
secondary education fell from 61 percent in 1955 to an estimated 58 percent in 1967. 


Finally, the proportion of women among agricultural white- and blue-collar workers 
is tending to increase, having risen from 41 percent in 1960 to 43 percent in 1967. This 
means that more men than women are leaving agriculture for other sectors of the 
economy. A. J.G. 


* 


One of the principal means proposed in the Soviet press for countering the country’s 
falling birth rate is to cut down drastically the number of women engaged in “social 
production.” Thıs, however, has not prevented the Council of Ministers from passing 
a resolution “On Broader Participation of Women in Skilled Agricultural Work,” which 
envisages a number of benefits for women operating complicated agricultural machinery. 
In particular, their basic leave allowance is to be increased by six working days, and their 
production norms set at 10 percent below the usual (Pravda, February 6, 1969). 

F. F. 


* 


The Academies of Sciences of the USSR and Azerbaidzhan are shortly to begin 
publishing a journal called Sovetskaya tyxrkologrya (Soviet Turcology) in Baku. In this 
connection, the Academic Secretary of the Azerbaidzhan Academy’s Department of 
Social Sciences, M. Sh. Shiraliyev, himself a prominent Turcologist, said in an interview 
with a correspondent of the newspaper Bakinsky rabochy : 

The last all-Union census of 1959 showed that in our great multinational state there live 23 
linguistically related peoples numbering 25,000,000 persons: Kazaklis, Uzbeks, Azerbaidzhanis, 

Turkmenians, Kirghiz, Tatars, Bashkırtans, Chuvashians, Kalmucks, Tuvinians, Yakutians .. Ten 
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years have since passed, and the native Turkic-speaking population of five Union- and five autono- 
mous republics and four autonomous oblasts bas considerably increased. On the territory of: the 
Soviet Union, all Turkic languages save Turkish are represented. As regards the number of people 
speaking them, the Turkic languages occupy second place in the USSR after the East Slavic 


languages. 


Shiraliyev said that the task of the journal was to examine current problems connected 
with the study and teaching of the language, literature and folklore of the Turkic- 
speaking peoples of the Soviet Union, and also to demonstrate “convincingly the 
international significance of the cultural blossoming” of these peoples. More immediately, 
the journal was to be concerned with preparations for the International Turcological 
Congress to be held in Baku. The journal was to appear once every two months, each 
issue having some 200 pages, and have an editorial board consisting of 14 prominent 
Turcologists from Moscow, Leningrad, Baku, Tashkent, Ashkhabad, Alma-Ata and 
Frunze (Bakinsky rabochy, February 19, 1969). ST. 


* 


In its issue for January 28 of this year, the Soviet newspaper Sovetskaya kultura 
contains a lengthy article entitled “In a Battle for the Truth About Life,” by the well- 
known Azerbaidzhani composer and holder of several Soviet orders Kara Karayev, 
which attacks the Baku Opera Theater for neglecting the recent works of Azerbaidzhan 
composers. According to Karayev, these composers have stopped writing operas, 
because they know they will never be staged. The theater’s repertoire, he writes, now 
consists of pre-Revolutionary classical operas which are put on for purely commercial 
reasons, and the theater hardly ever stages any of the wore created by the republic’s 
composets during the past decade. 


Karayev’s article is significant because its author is the only Soviet composer who 
at the peak of his powers has dared to produce works in the twelve-tone style so 
completely incompatible with the demands of socialist realism. His most recent major 
works, namely his Third Symphony and a concerto for violin and orchestra, are in 
this style. Karayev further says that although he personally has been writing twelve-tone 
music for the past few years, he has great respect for the work of his colleagues who 
have been writing tonal music, and would be only too ready to acclaim their successes. 
The implication here is that the more conservative composers should also be prepared 
to respect the work of the innovators. 


Thus, even after the Fourth Congress of the Composers’ Union the conflict between 
dogmatists and liberals continues. B. R. 


1 
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Chronicle of Events 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


February 1969 


USSR and Peru establish diplomatic relations 
at embassy level. 


Publication of congratulatory message from 
Party Central Committee to Sixteenth Congress 
of the Israeli Communist Party and all Israeli 
Commuuusts. 


Twelfth annual meeting of the Soviet 
International Law Association comes to an 
end in Moscow. 


Czechoslovak National Front delegation, led 
by Chairman of the Front’s Central Committee 
and Member of the Executive Committee of 
the Presidium of the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party Central Committee Evzen Erban, arrives 
in Moscow on a friendly visit in response to 
an invitation by the Soviet Party Central 
Committee, AU-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions, Komsomol Central Committee, 
Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship and 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries 
and other organizations. 


Annual session of the General Assembly of 
the Academy of Medical Sciences, devoted to 
problems of modern endocrinology and 
hormone biochemistry, opened by the Acad- 
emys President V. D. Timakov, who 
announces that a branch of the Academy 18 to 
be established in the eastern USSR in the 
near future. Plans to set up an Institute for 
Organ and Tissue Transplantation in Moscow 
also revealed (on February 15, it was announced 
that the Institute would be established in 
1969). 


Party Central Committee Secretary General 
L. I. Brezhnev receives Erban. 

Soviet delegation led by Minister of Civil 
Aviation Y. F. Loginov arrives in Tokyo for 
talks on joint operation of Moscow-Tokyo 
alr service. 

Agreement on scientific cooperation between 
the Academies of Sciences of the USSR and 
North Korea signed following negotiations 
in Pyongyang. 

Session of the Lenin All-Union Academy 
of Agricultural Sciences devoted to the 


execution of resolutions passed by the Party 
Central Committee in October 1968 takes 
place in Moscow. Those present include 
Party Central Committee Politburo Member 
and First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers D. S. Polyansky, Deputy Chairman 
of the State Planning Committee (Gosplan) 
N. P. Gusev, First Deputy Agriculture 
Minister I, P. Volovchenko and guests from 
Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Mongolia. Speech delivered by 
President of the Academy P. P. Lobanov. 


Czechoslovak Foreign Minister Jan Marko 
arrives in Moscow on an official visit. 


Publication of communiqué on the visit 
of the Czechoslovak National Front delegation 
to the USSR February 2—4. During the visit, 
delegates informed representatives of the 
Party Central Committee, Supreme Soviet, 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, 
Komsomol Central Committee and other 
Soviet organizations of the Front and its 
tasks and of the efforts of parties and organi- 
zations incorporated in ıt to secure “positive 
development” of socialist society on the basis 
of the policy of the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party. Opinions were exchanged on Soviet- 
Czechoslovak relations and an agreement 
reached on periodical consultations and a 
regular direct exchange of opinions and 
information, 


6'First Secretary of Central Committee of 


Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party Janos 
Kadar arrives in Moscow on a friendly visit. 

Brezbnev receives Jan Marko to discuss 
Soviet-Czechoslovak relations and cooperation. 
Party Central Committee Member and First 
Deputy Foreign Minister V. V. Kuznetsov 
also present. 

Party delegation led by Central Committee 
Secretary B. N. Ponomarev flies to, Italy to 
attend Twelfth Congress of Italian Communist 
Party. 

Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
and Chairman of Gosplan N. K Baibakov 


arrives in Algiers in response to invitation 
by Chairman of Algerian Revolutionary 
Council and Council of Ministers Houari 
Boumédtenne. 


Announcement that the Council of Min- 
isters has passed a resolution calling for 
greater participation by women in skilled 
agricultural work. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-265.” 


Announcement that Soviet automatic inter- 
planetary probes “Venera-5” and “Venera-6,” 
launched on January 5 and 10, 1969, respec- 
tively, are continuing the flight to Venus along 
a heliocentric orbit, gathering information on 
physical processes in space as they do so. 

Kuznetsov and Marko discuss specific 
questions concerning Soviet-Czechoslovak 
friendly relations, as well as certain ınter- 
national problems. Present on the Soviet side 
are Deputy Foreign Minister L. F. Tlichev and 
Foreign Ministry departmental heads Y. I. 
Gromov and K. V. Novikov and deputy 
departmental heads N. I. Koryukin, I. I. Mar- 
chuk and O.-P. Selyaninov. 


Komsomol Central Committee delegation 
led by First Secretary Y. M. Tyazhelnikov 
flies to North Vietnam in response to invitation 
by the Central Committee of the Vietnamese 
Union of Working Youth. 


Announcement of the signing ın Moscow of a 
Soviet-Cuban trade protocol for 1969 and 
an agreement under which the USSR 18 to 
grant Cuba a long-term credit to cover 
the discrepancy in the volume of goods and 
services exchanged. Soviet signatory was 
Foreign Trade Minister N. S. Patolichev. 


Announcement that an Institute of Physical 
Culture is to be opened this year ın Krasnodar. 


Announcement that an agreement has been 
signed in Prague between the USSR and 
Czechoslovakia calling for mutual’ legal 
assistance in matters ‚connected with the 
“temporary” stationing of Soviet troops on 
Czechoslovak territory. Signatory for the 
USSR was Chairman of the Juridical Com- 
mission of the Council of Ministers A. N. 
Mishuttn. 


10 One-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the 


founding of Leningrad University. 
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Commander in Chief of Warsaw Pact 
Forces Marshal of the Soviet Union ‘L I. Yaku- 
bovsky arrives in East Berlin. 


Chairman of Council of Ministers A. N. 
Kosygin receives Jan Marko to discuss Soviet- 
Czechoslovak relations as well as current 
international problems ın the presence of 
First Deputy Soviet Foreign Minister V. V. 
Kuznetsov and Head of the Soviet Foreign 
Minıstry’s Fourth European Department 
Y. I. Gromov. 


Secretary and Politburo Member of Central 
Committee of North Vietnamese Workers’ 
Party and special adviser to the head of the 
North Vietnamese delegation at the Paris 
peace talks, Le Duc Tho, arrives in Moscow 
en route from Parts to Hanoi. 


Soviet—UAR trade protocol for 1969, calling 
for an inctease of over 15 percent in the 
volume of trade, signed in Cairo. 


Publication of joint communiqué on official 
visit to the USSR January 28—February 9 of 
South Yemeni President Qahten Muhammad 
ash-Shaabi, who was accompanied by the 
munisters of foreign affairs, of economics, 
trade and planning, and of agriculture and 
agrarian reform. Besides Moscow, the party’s 
itinerary included Volgograd, Leningrad 
and Baku. Soviet—South Yemeni relations 
were discussed, as well as major international 
problems of mutual interest, especial attention 
being devoted to the Near East situation. The 
Soviet government informed the guests of 
new steps it was taking to reach a settlement in 
the Near East, and expressed readiness to’ 
render South Yemen assistance in the economic 
and cultural spheres and in strengthening its 
defensive capacity. Agreements on economic, 
scientific, technical and cultural cooperation, 
trade, air communications and the develop- 
ment of sea fishing were signed, as well as a 
plan for cultural and scientific exchanges in 
1969. Chairman of the Supreme Soviet 
Presidium N. V. Podgorny invited to pay an 
official visit to South Yemen. 


Kosygin receives Le Duc Tho in the presence 
of Deputy Foreign Minister N. P. Firyubin 
and First Deputy Head of a Department of the 
Party Central Committee O. B. Rakhmanin. 

Party delegation consisting of Central Com- 
mittee Member and First Secretary of Lenin- 
grad Oblast Party Committee V. S. Tolstikov 
and Central Committee Candidate Member 
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and Chief Editor of Problemy mira 1 
sotstalizma (English title: World Marxist 
Resıew) K 1. Zarodov leaves for Copenhagen 
to attend the Twenty-Third Congress of the 
Dantsh Communist Party. 


Publication of communiqué on Kadar’s 
visit to the Soviet Union February 6—10. 
While in Moscow, Kadar had meetings with 
Brezhnev, Kosygin, Podgorny and Polyansky 
to exchange information on the construction 
of soctalism and Communism and discuss 
Soviet—Hungarian relations and current inter- 
national and world Communist problems. 


Soviet—Turkish negotiations on trade in 
1969 and 1970 begin at the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade. 


Chairman of the Council of the Union of the 
Supreme Soviet I. V. Spirtdonov leaves 
Moscow for New Delhi in response to an 
invitation by the Indian government, 


Announcement that an agreement has been 
signed ın Moscow on cooperation and ex- 
changes in 1969 between the Union of Soviet 
Societies for Friendship and Cultural Re- 
lations with Foreign Countries, Soviet—Cuban 
Friendship Society and Cuban People’s 
Friendship Institute. It envisages “mass 
political measures” and collaboration in prep- 
arations for the celebration of the centenary 
of Lenin’s birth. 


Announcement that a conference of experts 
from the USSR, Eastern Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland was held at the Institute 
of World Economics and International Re- 
lations to discuss progress made in the prep- 
aration of a collective study entitled “The 
United Nations Organization Performance, 
Tendencies and Prospects,” which is to be 
published in 1970. 


Regular annual meeting takes place of the 
council of founders of the “Novosti” Press 
Agency. Speech delivered by board chairman 
B. S. Burkov on the Agency’s performance in 
1968 and on the tasks confronting it in 
connection with preparations for the centenary 
of Lenin’s birth. The board’s activities were 
approved, as well as a work program for the 
Agency. Cosmonaut A. A. Leonov was 
elected one of the chairmen of the council of 
founders. 


Publication of communiqué on official visit 
to the USSR February 5—11 of Czechoslovak 
Foreign Minister Jan Marko. During his 
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visit, the Minister had talks with Brezhnev, 
Podgorny, Kosygin and Foreign Minister 
Gromyko on specific questions concerning 
Soviet—Czechoslovak relations as well as mayor 
international problems, especial attention being 
devoted to European security. An invitation 
to Gromyko to visit Czechoslovakia, conveyed 
by Marko on behalf of his government, was 
accepted. 


Delegation from the Union of Soviet 
Societies for Friendship and Cultural Relations 
and Sovict-lraqi Friendship Society, led by the 
latter’s board chairman, Minister of Education 
of the USSR M. A. Prokofev, flies from 
Moscow to Baghdad. 


Syrian Economic and Foreign Trade Minister 
Zouheır el-Khanı atrives in Moscow in 
response to an invitation by Patolichev. 


Signing in Prague (for the USSR by First 
Deputy Defense Minister General of the 
Army S. I. Sokolov) of supplementary 
agreements to the Soviet--Czechoslovak treaty 
on the “temporary” stationing of Soviet 
troops on Czechoslovak territory which 
tegulate transport and supply questions, 
including their financial aspect. In particular, 
the agreements define conditions for the use 
of facilities hired by these troops, and for the 
rendering of various services to them. 


Yakubovsky returns to Moscow from East 
Berlin, where he attended a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the armed forces of the Warsaw 
Pact countries. 


Announcement that a protocol has been 
signed in Moscow on scientific and technical 
cooperation between the Ministry of the 
Coal Industry of the USSR and the Ministry 
of Mining and Power of Poland. 


Announcement that a memorandum on 
Soviet— Japanese negotiations on extending air 
communications has been signed in Tokyo, 
for the USSR by Cıvıl Aviation Minister 
Y.F. Loginov. 

Sixth plenary board meeting of the Union 
of Film Workers, attended by Head of the 
Party Central Committee’s Culture Depart- 
ment V. F. Shauro and Secretary of the 
Moscow City Party Committee A. P. Sha- 
poshnikova, held to discuss tasks con- 
fronting the Soviet film industry ın connection 
with the centenary of Lenin’s birth. Speech 
delivered by the Union’s First Board Secretary, 
L. Kulidzhanov. 
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Announcement that the bicentenary of the 
birth of Russian fable writer I. A. Krylov 
is being celebrated throughout the USSR. The 
Party Central Committee and the Council 
of Ministers have decided to erect a memorial 
to him in Moscow. 


Publication of congratulatory message of 
Party Central Committee to Extraordinary 
Congress of Socialist Unity Party of Germany 
(West Berlin). 

Soviet naval detachment consisting of the 
rocket-firing vessels “Boiky” and “‘Neu- 
lovimy,” a submarine anda tanker, commanded 
by Captain V. V. Platonov, arrives at Conakry 
on an official visit. 

Agreement on the establishment of a regular 
air service between Moscow and Singapore 
signed ın Singapore. 


Signing ın Bamako of a protocol on trade 
between the USSR and Mali in 1969 and an 
agreement under which the USSR is to deliver 
goods to Mali on credit. 


Delegation from the Supreme Soviet led 
by Presidium Secretary M. P. Georgadze 
leaves Moscow for Colombo on a reciprocal 
visit in response to an invitation by the 
Ceylonese parliament. 


Publication of a note addressed by the Sovict 
government to the West German government 
in connection with the latter’s intention to 
hold the presidential elections in West Berlin 
on March 5. The note was handed over on 
February 13 to the West German Chancellor, 
Kurt-Georg Kiesinger, by Ambassador S. K. 
Tsarapkın. 

Announcement that the Defense Minister, 
Marshal of the Soviet Union A. A. Grechko, 
will pay a friendly visit of reciprocation to 
India ın early March in response to an invi- 
tation by bis Indian colleague Sardar Swaran 
Singh. 

Announcement that secretary of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress S. A. Dange 
was in Moscow from February 12. During his 
visit, he met Party Central Committee Polit- 
buro Member and Chairman of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions A. N. She- 
lepın and secretary of this Council P. T. 
Pimenov to discuss the world trade union 
movement and contacts and cooperation 
between Soviet and Indian trade unions. 
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Announcement that a working protocol on 
friendly cooperation between the journalists’ 
unions of the USSR and Rumania has been 
signed in Moscow. 


Finnish Foreign Minister Ahtı Karjalainen 
arrives ın Moscow on an official visit in 
response to an invitation by Gromyko, and 
discusses future Soviet—Finnish relations and 
international problems of mutual interest with 
Kuznetsov. 

First Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the East German Socialist Unity Party and 
Chairman of the East German State Council 
Walter Ulbricht, accompanied by his wife, 
leaves Moscow for Hast Berlin following a 
talk with Brezhnev on the construction of 
Communism and socialism in the USSR and 
Rastern Germany, relations between the two 
countrics and their ruling parties, and inter- 
national problems. 

Patolichev receives Executive-Secretary of 
the UN Economic Commission for Europe 
Janez Stanovnik (Yugoslavia), who 1s in the 
USSR on an official visit, and discusses the 
Commission’s activities ın the sphere of 
foreign trade. 

All-Union seminar of senior officials of 
water economy organizations opens ın Mos- 
cow to discuss questions of melioration. It is 
attended by representatives from the Party 
Central Committee, the Council of Ministers, 
the Central Committee of the Komsomol, 
the State Planning Committee (Gosplan), the 
Lenin All-Union Academy of Agricultural 
Sciences, and responsible ministries and 
governmental departments, Papers are delivered 
by the Minister of Agriculture, V. V. Matske- 
vich, and the Minister of Melioration and 
Water Economy, Y. Y. Alekseyevsky. 

Meeting of automobile construction “acti- 
vists” held in Moscow at which the industry’s 
performance in 1968 was discussed as well as 
the tasks facing its enterprises and research 
and planning organizations. A speech was 
delivered by Minister of the Automobile 
Industry A. M. Tarasov, who noted that in the 
past year the production had been started of 
the “Moskvich-412” and “Zaporozhets-966” 
passenger automobiles and the “GAZ-53B” 
dump truck, and mentioned the passenger 
automobile “Volga? M-24 as one of the 
models whose serial production was being 
started this year. The mecting was also attended 
by Polyansky and Shelepin. 
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Kosygin receives Karjalainen to discuss 
current international problems and Soviet— 
Finnish relations in the presence of Kuznetsov, 
Ambassador to Finland A. Y. Kovalev and 
Deputy Head of the Soviet Foreign Ministry’s 
Scandinavian Department V. A. Loginov. 


Soviet—Peruvian trade agreement signed in 
Lima, for the USSR by Deputy Head of the 
Foreign Trade Ministry's Department for 
Trade with Western Countries N. V. Zinovev, 


Yakubovsky and Kuznetsov arrive in Bucha- 
rest. 


Signing in Damascus of Soviet—Syrian con- 
tract on the delivery of construction machinery 
and materials for a “hydrotechnical center” 
being built on the Euphrates with Soviet 
technical assistance. 


Announcement that a delegation fiom the 
Japanese--Soviet Committee for Economic 
Cooperation spent ten days in Moscow, 
discussing with representatives of Soviet 
organizations cooperation in modernizing 
and expanding Far Eastem ports and the 
exchange of specialists in accordance with 
recommendations made at the third conference 
of the Soviet—Japanese and Japanese—Soviet 
Committees for Economic Cooperation. 


Plan of collaboration between Soviet and 
Hungarian writers’ unions ın 1969 signed in 
Moscow. 


Yakubovsky and Kuznetsov leave Bucharest 
for home. 


Czechoslovak military delegation led by 
Defense Minister Colonel General Martin 
Daur arrives in Moscow and talks with his 
Soviet colleague, Marshal of the Soviet Union 
A. A. Grechko, on the strengthening of 
cooperation between the Soviet and Czecho- 
slovak armed forces. 


Bulgartan delegation led by Secretary of the 
Bulgarian Party Central Committee V. Kotsev 
leaves Moscow for home after attending the 
opening of a festival of Bulgarian drama. 
During their stay in Moscow, which began on 
February 17, the delegates, guests of the 
Soviet Party Central Committee, met Central 
Committee Secretary and Politburo Candidate 
Member P. N. Demichev, Central Committee 
Secretaries I. V. Kapitonov and K. F. Katushev, 
and Central Commuttee Member and Minister 
of Culture Y. A. Furtseva, and visited the 
Central Committee’s departments of culture, 


propaganda and science and educational 
institutions as well as the Union of Writers. 


Publication of TASS announcement that 


troops of the Group of Soviet Forces in 
Germany and the East German People’s 


“Army will hold maneuvers in the central and 


western parts of Eastern Germany in early 
March under the command of Yakubovsky. 


Conclusion of Zouheir el-Khanı's visit to 
the USSR (see entry for February 13), during 
which Soviet—Syrian trade up to 1975 and the 
conclusion of a new long-term trade agree- - 
ment was discussed, as well as cooperation in 
developing Syria’s agriculture and certain 
of her industries. 


22 Kosygin receives Czechoslovak mılıtary dele- 


gation led by Martin Dzur to discuss the 
strenthening of Soviet-Czechoslovakian friend- 
ship and current international problems in the 
presence of Grechko, Head of the Central 
Political Department of the Army and Navy, 
General of the Army A. A. Yepishev, and 
Colonel General M. I. Povaly. 


Patolichev leaves Moscow for Kuala Lumpur 
In response to an invitation by the Malaysian 
government. 


Publication of report on Karjalaınen’s visit 
to the USSR, during which he was ın Moscow 
and Odessa and met Gromyko, Kuznetsov, 
Kosygin and Podgorny. Karjalainen’s 10- 
vitation to Gromyko and his wife to pay an 
official visit to Finland was accepted. 


Announcement that a joint session has been 
held of the scientific councils of the Central 
Archives Department of the Council of 
Ministers and the Central State Military 
History Archives and the learned council of 
the Institute of Military History of the Defense 
Ministry dedicated to the one-hundred-and- 
fiftieth anniversary of the Military History 
Archives. 


23 Publication of Grechko’s order of the day 


issued in connection with the fifty-first anni- 
versary of the Soviet Army and Navy. 


24 Soviet delegation led by board member of the 


Foreign Ministry and Head of its Department 
for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries 
N. M. Lunkov flies from Moscow to Bratislava 
to negotiate and sign a plan of cultural and 
scientific collaboration between the USSR and 
Czechoslovakia in 1969. 


Kosygin receives Governor of the Bank of 
Italy, Guido Carli, who is in Moscow as a 
guest of the State Bank of the USSR, for a 
talk on Soviet—Italian economic relations in 
the presence of the State Bank’s First Deputy 
Board Chairman, V. A. Vorobev. 


Plan of collaboration between the Soviet 
and Bulgarian writers’ unions in 1969 signed 
in Moscow. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-266.” 


Announcement that Soviet Ambassador to 
Western Germany S. K. Tsarapkin recently 
met West German Chancellor Kiesinger on 
two occasions (the last being on February 23) 
to discuss the situation arising from the West 
German decision to hold Presidential elections 
in West Berlin. 


Announcement that the Chinese Foreign 
Ministry has refused to allow representatives 
of the Soviet Embassy to travel to Wuchang, 
Shenyang, Port Arthur and Dairen on Soviet 
Army and Navy Day to place wreaths on the 
graves of Soviet servicemen who died on 
Chinese soil in 1945 during the hostilities 
with Japan. 

Announcement that a delegation from the 
East German Socialist Unity Party led by the 
head of the department for machinebuilding 
and metallurgy of the Party’s Central Com- 
mittee, G. Tautenhan, was in the USSR from 
February 17 to 24 in response to an invitation 
by the Soviet Party Central Committee to 
study the Party’s experience in directing the 
application of computers and complex auto- 
mation means in machine-tool enterprises 
and research centers. The delegation visited 
Moscow and Leningrad. 


Heads of statistical authorities of the USSR, 
Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Mongolia 
meet in Moscow to discuss the use of com- 
puters in their field. 


Announcement that in 1969 a beginning 
will be made on the construction of the 
Second Dnieper Hydroelectric Power Station 
(“Dneproges I”), which will make use of an 
existing water reservoir and dams and have 
a capacity of 828,000 kilowatts. 


Announcement that elections of people’s 
assessors at raion and city people’s courts 
have begun. 
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Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-267.” 


Polish Foreign Minister Stefan Jedrychowskı 
arrives ın Moscow on an official visit and bas 
a talk with Gromyko on current international 
problems, including European security, and 
the strengthening of friendly relations and 
cooperation between the USSR and Poland 
in the presence of Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister N. P. Firyubın and Head of the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry’s Fourth European Depart- 
ment Y. I. Gromov. 


Secretary and Politburo Member of the 
Central Committee of the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ Party Reszo Nyers, Politburo 
Member and Deputy Chairman of the Hun- 
garian Council of Ministers Antal Apró, Party 
Central Committee Member and Chairman of 
the State Planning Committee Imre Pardı, 
Finance Minister Peter Valyi and Head of a 
Party Central Committee Department Jozsef 
Balint arrive ın Moscow in response to an 
invitation by the Soviet Party Central Com- 


mittee, 


Announcement that a plan of cultural and 
scientific cooperation between the USSR and 
the UAR ın 1969—70 has been signed ın Cairo. 


Joint session of the Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism of the Party Central Committee and 
the presidium of the Academy of Pedagogic 
Sciences dedicated to the centenary of the 
birth of N. K. Krupskaya begins in Moscow. 
Speech entitled “N. K. Krupskaya—a Promi- 
nent Figure ın the Party and the Soviet 
State” delivered by Professor G. D, Obichkın. 


Announcement that shallow-lying gold 
deposits have been discovered at Tursunture 
and Tastybiyen, ın the northern Tyan-Shan. 


Two-day conference of the heads of science 
and technology committees and ministries of 
Comecon countries comes to an end in 
Moscow after agreeing upon practical measures 
to intensify cooperation among the Comecon 
countries in the field of scientific and technical 
information and discussing the organization 
of joint comprehensive studies of control 
problems. An agreement was signed by 


representatives of the Soviet, East German, 


Czechoslovakian, Polish, Hungarian, Rumanian, 
Bulgarian and Mongolian governments on the 
establishment of an international scientific and 
technical information center. 
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Brezhnev and Kosygin receive, separately, 
Jedrychowski, discussing Soviet-Polish re- 
lations and international problems in the 
presence of Kuznetsov, and also, in the latter 
case, Gromov. 


Brezhnev receives Czechoslovak military 
delegation led by Martin Dzur to discuss 
Soviet-Czechoslovak relations end current 
international problems of mutual interest in 
the presence of Grechko, Yepishev, Party 
Central Committee Candidate Member Colonel 
General N. V. Ogarkov and Colonel General 
N. P. Dagayev. 

Agreement on scientific and technical 
cooperation signed between the State Com- 
mittee for Science and Technology and the 
Italian “ENP” concern. A mixed commission 
will see to the implementation of the agreement. 


Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters and Chairman of the State Committee 
for Science and Technology V. A. Kirillin 
and East German Science and Technology 
Minister Gunter Prey sign a protocol in 
Moscow on cooperation between their de- 
partments in 1969. 


Delegation from the Party Control Com- 
mittee, led by its Chairman, Party Central 
Committee Politburo Member A. J. Pele, 
and including its First Deputy Chairman, 
Central Committee Member K, N, Grishin, 
and Chairman of the Party Commission of the 
Ukrainian Party Central Committee and Central 
Committee Member I. S. Grushetsky, leaves 
Moscow for Prague in response to an ınvi- 
tation by the Central Committee and Central 
Control and Auditing Commission of the 
Czechoslovakian Communist Party. 

Secretary of Central Committee of Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party Josef Kempny 
arrives in Moscow in response to an invitation 
by the Soviet Party Central Committee to 
study the latter Party’s experience in ideological 
work. 

Uruguayan Vice-President and National 
Assembly Chairman Alberto Abdala arrives 
in Moscow as a guest of the Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. 

Announcement that by a resolution of the 
Party Central Committee and the Council of 
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Ministers this year’s Lenin Prizes are to be 
awarded in 1970 to coincide with the centenary 
of Lenin’s birth. 


Podgorny receives Jedrychowski to discuss 
Sovict~Polish relations and current inter- 
national problems in the presence of Supreme 
Soviet Presidium Secretary M. P. Georgadze, 
Kuznetsov, Head of the Supreme Soviet 
Presidum’s Department for International 
Relations Y. G. Vysotin, and Gromov. 


Sıgning in Moscow of a protocol on 
scientific and technical cooperation in 1969 
between the Ministry of the Coal Industry of 
the USSR and the Federal Committee for 
Industry of Czechoslovakia and a protocol 
on the coordination of plans for the develop- 
ment of the Soviet and Czechoslovak coal 
industries during the period 1971—75, 

Soviet-Uruguayan trade agreement and an 
agreement on Soviet deliveries of machinery 
to Uruguay signed in Moscow by Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers V. N. 
Novikov and Alberto Abdala. 

Demichev and Katushev talk with Kempny 
on the premises of the Party Centtal Committee 
on the ideological work of Soviet and Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party organizations and 
cooperation between the two parties. 

Meeting with delegation from Syrian—Soviet 
Friendship Society which has arrived in 
Moscow to negotiate and sign a plan of 
cooperation in 1969 with the “USSR—Syria” 
Society takes place at the presidium of the 
Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship 
and Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, 


Changes and Appointments 


Announcement that A. V. Budakov has been 
appointed Ambassador to the Congo (Brazza- 
ville), replacing J. S. Spitsky, who has been 
transferred to other work. 


Colonel General of Aviation P. $. Kutakhov 


+ promoted to the rank of Marshal of Aviation. 
22 Colonel General P. A, Belik promoted to the 


rank of General of the Army. 
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ARTICLES 


Agricultural Reforms Since Khrushchev: A Progress Report 
By Keir Buss 


For over a third of a century, the agricultural sector of the Soviet economy 
has lagged behind and acted as a brake upon overall economic development. This 
is in large part attributable to the decision taken in 1928 to undertake forced- 
draft industrialization. As in any underdeveloped nation without large-scale 
access to foreign capital, the burden of financing this industrialization fell primarily 
upon the peasantry. The “primitive accumulation” of capital was achieved by 
paying the farmers nominal prices for their requisitioned produce and charging 
high prices for the industrial goods sold to them. The initial savagery of the 
collectivization process and the efficiency and ruthlessness with which Stalin’s 
administration milked the peasants dry of their surplus produce insured an ade- 
quate marketed share for the urban population and yielded the desired capital, 
but at a terrible cost in privation and suffering. However, once heavy industry 
had been securely founded, the continued extraction of such a high tribute from 
the farmers perpetuated the harmful disproportion in economic growth. 

To his credit, Khrushchev perceived the harm wrought by this imbalance and, 
during the first half of his administration, did much to promote the growth of 
agricultural productivity by increasing investment and enhancing material 
incentives. That his efforts bore fruit is evidenced by the 50 percent rise in the 
gross agricultural product recorded during the period 1954—58. The turning 
point in his agricultural stewardship came in 1958. Elated by five years of im- 
pressive gains culminating in the bumper harvest of 1958 and faced with pressing 
claims by other sectors for the limited resources available, Khrushchev cut back 
on planned inputs into agriculture during the Seven-Year Plan (1959—65), yet 
projected a 70 percent increase in the gross agricultural product during this 
period. In the event, the gross agricultural product rose by only 15 percent, while 
the growth of the net product barely kept pace with that of the population. It 
seems probable that the unprecedented humiliation of large-scale grain imports 
from the West was one of the principal charges laid against Khrushchev which 
cost him his office. 

That Khrushchev’s successors were aware of the urgency of restoring growth 
to this lagging sector is shown by the facts that one of their first moves was the 
lifting of “unjustified restrictions” on the private sector and that their first major 
economic reform was the one outlined at the Central Committee meeting of 
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March 1965 devoted to agriculture.! The features of this reform have been 
analysed elsewhere; the purpose of the present paper is to indicate the progress 
made inimplementing the reform and to serveasa source of reference on the subject. 


It is important to realize at the outset that the reforms of March 1965 did not 
radically restructute the existing system of socialist agriculture, but they did 
outline a series of considerable improvements to it. The basic system remained 
unaltered. Generally speaking, Party and state authorities continue to dictate 
to the kolkhozes and sovkhozes what is to be produced and how to produce it, 
the prices to be paid for produce, how much is to be marketed, what industrial 
producer goods shall be supplied to the farms and at what price, who is to be 
appointed to the leading positions on the farms, and so on. With this in mind, 
let us look at the principal features of the feforms of March 1965, as supplemented 
by the decisions of the T'wenty-Third Party Congress in April 1966 and by the 
Central Committee meeting of May 1966, which dealt exclusively with land 
improvement. 


Capital Investment Totals 


At the meeting of March 1965, Brezhnev promised state productive invest- 
ment in agriculture during the five-year period 1966—70 to the amount of 41,000 
million rubles.* Since he did not employ the term “centralized,” it is assumed 
that this sum covered productive investment from both centralized and the 
sovkhozes’ own funds. The total investment sum of 71,000 million rubles for the 
five-year period has frequently been bandied about: this clearly included kolkhoz 
investment, but it was never unequivocally stated whether this sum embraced 
non-productive investment—an increasingly important factor if rural living 
standards are to be brought anywhere near those of the city. 

The 41,000 million rubles’ worth of state productive investment in agriculture 
was just over twice the sum of 20,200 million rubles invested during the period’ 
1961--65.* However, at the Supreme Soviet session of October 1967, Baibakov 
aa stated that “‘state capital investment in productive agricultural construc- 

. during the five-year period [1966—70] will grow by 76 percent in compari- 
son oak the preceding five-year period.”® He thus appeared to imply that the 





1 The frank and informative proceedings are recorded in Plenum TsK KPSS 24—26 marta 1965 goda . 
Stenografisbesky otchet (Plenary Meeting of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, March 24—26, 1965: A Stenographic Report), Moscow, 1965. Since then, no stenographic 
reports of Central Committee plenary meetings have been released. 

® See the present writer’s “Agricultural Reforms Since Khrushchev” m Joint Economic Committee 
of the US Congress: New Direstions in the Soviet Economy, Part II-B, Washington, 1966, pp. 451—72, 
and “Soviet Agricultural Reforms Since Khrushchev,” Bulletin, 1965, No. 7, also Jerzy Karcz, “The 
New Soviet Agricultural Programme,” Soviet Studies, University of Glasgow, October 1965, pp. 12961. 

® This and all other references to the original program of March 1965 are based, unless otherwise 
stated, on the text of Brezhnev’s speech, Pravda, March 27, 1965. 

4 Narodnoye kbozyaistvo SSSR » 1965 godu : Siattsticbesky yeabegoduik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1965: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1966, p. 536. 


5 Pravda, October 11, 1967. 


five-year plan goal had been reduced to about 35,600 million rubles. However, 
at the Central Committee meeting of October 1968, Brezhnev chose to reiterate 
the figure of 41,000 million rubles as the target for state productive investment 
in agriculture during 1966-70. Yet he further disclosed that acfwal expenditure 
during the first three years of the five-year period was expected to total no more 
that 17,300 million rubles, which would suggest that even Baibakov’s reduced 
total would not be met. The following picture emerges: 


Agricultural Investments (Actual or Planned, 1966—70) 
(Thousand Million Rubles Constant Prices of 1955) 





1966 1967 1968 1966 -- 70” 
State Investments ..... . eee cece eee eee ee 6.5 7.0 8.2* =- 
Productive Investments ............ 5.3 5.7 6.3** 41.0 
Kolkhoz Investments*** ........222.... 4.9 5.6 6.0* 30.0 
Total... 11.4 12.6 14.1** 71.0 +- 


“= Planned figures 
=« Provisional figures. 
*** Including also non-productive investments 
SOURCES Praida, March 27, 1965, October 31, 1968, and January 26, 1969, Eikssowroheskepu pazcts, 1968, No 1, p. 23, Narodsoye 
kbezpatsivo SSSR r 1967 goda > Statistubesky yezbegodnik (The National Feonomy of the USSR in 1967. A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 
1968, p 623. 


As far as the effectiveness of investment is concerned, Lisichkin’s calculations 
showed an alarming trend for the period preceding the current Five-Year Plan. 
The average annual increase in gross output per ruble of investment amounted 
to 0.98 kopeks in 1951—55, 0.87 kopeks in 1956—60 and 0.08 kopeks in 1961—65.°® 


Since the more realistic though scarcely realizable Eighth Five-Year Plan 
target called for a 25 percent increase in the gross agricultural product while 
‘ providing for an increase of more than 65 percent in agricultural investment, it 
is clear that marginal capital effectiveness is not expected to return to the levels 
of the nineteen-fifties, but it should show some improvement over the dismal 
record of 1961-65. 


Agricultural Machinery 


When setting targets for thedeliveries ofagricultural machinery during 1966—70, 
the planners were presumably aiming by 1970 at equipping the farms with just 
under the “optimum inventory” which, it was estimated in 1962, would ensure 
the timely completion of agricultural operations. These targets have already been 
pared in respect of trucks and combines and, at the current rate of retirements, 
it appears that these reduced goals will also not be met. Here are the relevant 
data for the three principal categories of agricultural machinery, together with 
figures for the USA (which has less that 60 percent of the sown cropland of the 
USSR): 





© Novy mir, 1967, No. 12, p. 235. 


Tractors, Trucks and Combines Supplied or Available to Agriculture 
(Actual or Planned, 1961—70) 


(Thousands of Units) 
Tractors Trucks Combınes 

Numbers Supplied, 1961—65 2.0... 22. eee e eee 1,093 354 387 
Numbers Supplied, 1966 22.00... 0... cece eee eee eee 276 106 86 
Numbers Supplied, 1967 ..... cee cece eee eee ee eee eee 287 108 96 
Numbers Supplied, 1968 22... . 2. eee cee eee eee 292 146 98 
Supplies Planned for 1966—70 „u... 2... cece cece eee 1,790 1,100 550 
Optimum Inventory (as of 1962)........ cece eee ee ees 2,700 1,650 845 
Inventory Originally Planned for 1970 .. .............. 2,490 1,370 780 
Revised Planned Inventory for 1970 .... ... eee eee eee 2,200 1,400 730 
Actual Inventory at End of 1967... 2.0... eee eee eee 1,739 1,054 553 
(US Inventory at End of 1966........ 0.0. eee eee eee eee 4,815 3,100 880) 

SOURCES: Narodnoye kbeayersive SSSR v 1961 goda pae Tiiri jalantah (The National Economy of the USSR ın 1961 A Sta- 
tistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1962, p. 417, Narodwope kboayesstve SSSR 9 1964 gody Statistecheshy pexhegedak (The National Economy of the 


USSR in 1964, A Statistical Yearbook), "Moscow, 1965, p. 389, Naredwose kbazysısiw SSSR v 1967 gods Stasıstichechy yexbegedmhk (The 
National Economy of the USSR in 1967 A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1968, pp. 456 and 465, Prada, March 6, 1962, March 27, 1965, 
and January 26, 1969, Ekowwwichsskape gazia, 1966, No. 10, p 13, Bhkonemike selskoge Aboxpatsiva, 1967, No 12, p 8, and Joint Economic 
Committee of the US Congress Soset Economic Performance > 1966—67, Washingtan, 1968, p 31 


Although there has been a reduction in the quantitative targets set for the 
machinery inventory, some qualitative improvements may have taken place in the 
existing inventory owing to the abandonment of artificially low rates of retire- 
ment. Under Khrushchev, pressure was applied to farms to report the maximum 
amount of equipment regardless of its state. Thus, like the abject skeleton herds 
which were kept alive until the all-important January 1 count, large numbers 
of superannuated and often inoperative machines were presented for the Central 
Statistical Authority’s annual census. From the juxtaposition of new equipment 
delivered and the annual machinery inventory totals, it may be seen that the rates 
of retirement have risen considerably. On the other hand, we read of excessive 
amortization caused by the lack of skilled operators; for instance, during 1966 
some 20 percent of all tractors in the Turkmenian SSR were written off, whereas 
the corresponding proportion in Estonia was the more normal one of 9.5 percent. 
In the latter republic, the number of trained machine-operators in relation to the 
number of tractors was twice as high as in the Turkmenian SSR.” Annual tractor 
productivity has been declining sharply, and it was recently observed that “ 
appears that each 15-horsepower unit contained in a tractor produces only one- 
fifth of the output of an ordinary farmhorse.”® 


At the Central Committee meeting of March 1965, after the absent figure of 
Nikita Sergeyevich it was Yezhevsky, Chairman of the “Soyuzselkhoztekhnika” 
organization, who came in for the most devastating personal criticism for the 
profusion of models, faulty designs and the shortage of spare parts. Despite 
his mea culpa and his promises to do better, few signs of any real improvement in 
this sphere have manifested themselves. One sovkhoz chief engineer complained 





? Kommunist, 1968, No. 4, pp. 54—55. 
8 Trud, December 30, 1967. 


that his farm employed sixteen different types of tractors.® In one oblast, there 
were thirty different kinds of tractors in operation with a total of up to fifty 
thousand wninterchangeable parts.1° A group of agricultural machinery specialists 
from the Ryazan Oboast called for greater standardization, and criticized the 
“unjustified multiplicity of machinery parts for similar types of operations.”!! 
The Chief Specialist of the Committee of Standards, Measures and Measuring 
Instruments under the Council of Ministers deplored “the unjustifiably large 
assortment of machines and tools of approximately the same technical character- 
istics but of different designs” and lamented that “the assortment of spare parts 
is increasing.” 1? 

In reply, the Chief of the Department for Ordering, Testing and Distributing 
Tractors of “Soyuzselkhoztekhnika” acknowledged the lack of standardization, 
attributing this to the fact that “until recently, experimental designing and re- 
search work in the field of tractor manufacture was handled by a host of mutually 
unrelated leading designing organizations and design divisions at tractor, engine 
and other machinery plants, including those manufacturing the same items.” 


Even more crucial is the supply of spare parts. Here again the situation appears, 
if anything, to have deteriorated. The press is full of complaints on this score. 
Unofficial estimates have put the proportion of agricultural machinery idled on 
occasion for lack of spares as high as 50 percent. Kolkhozes’ requisitions for 
spares are reported to be satisfied to the extent of only 40—60 percent.!# One-half 
of the two million spare parts in the stores of “Soyuzselkhoztekbnika” which 
were checked by the peoples’ control committees during 1966 and 1967 were 
found to be defective.!® Yet the cries for spares, the cannibalization of perfectly 
good machines and the despatch of “pushers” to remote regions in the quest for 
vital parts show no signs ofabating.1® At the time of writing, the durable Yezhevsky 
was still in office; perhaps it is difficult-to find a volunteer replacement for him? 


Fertilizers 


Khrushchev’s overambitious target of 70-80 million tons for the annual 
production of mineral fertilizer by 1970 was reduced to a more realizable figure 
of 62-65 million tons.17 Of this, 52 million tons are destined for use on Soviet 
farms,1® while the remainder—allowing for the time lag between production and 
delivery—is presumably destined for export. Nevertheless, Academician Pannikov 
has warned that the intended harvest for 1970—which includes a planned grain 





9 Izsestta, April 3, 1968. 
10 Selskaya zbızn, October 18, 1967. 
Il hid. 
12 Ibid., November 18, 1967, p. 2. 
13 Ibıd., December 5, 1967. 
14 Tzpestia, March 6, 1968, 
15 Selskaya xhizn, November 26, 1967. 
16 Izyestia, May 5, 1968. 
17 Pravda, February 20, 1966. 
18_ Selskaya zbizn, December 27, 1967. 


crop of over 180 million tons— would take as great a quantity of nutrients out 
of the soil as that contained in 110 million tons of standard fertilizer.1® In the 
event, the planned production figure for 1970 has already been confirmed at the 
lower range of the bracket, i.e., 62 million tons,2° and even this may prove hard 
to achieve. 


Annual Output and Deliveries of Mineral Fertilizers 
(Actual or Planned, 1966—68 and 1970) 


QMillians of Tons) 
Output Deliveries 
1966... 2a ne Tee eee ais 35.9 30.5 
1967 ser Ses 40.1 33.7 
IB age 43.4 36.0+ 
1970% ee 62.0 52.0 


* Planned figures. 
SOURCES Pravda, March 27, 1965, and January 26, 1969; Narodsoye Abozpasstno SSSR 9 1967 godu - Statestubeshy yerbegodmk (The 
National Economy of the USSR ın 1967: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1968, pp 193 and 412 


Judging by the ratio of nutrient content to total weight, the quality of the 
mineral fertilizer produced is still relatively low, with excessive innert ballast 
adding many millions of ton-kilometers to the transportation charges. Complaints 
are still rife about inadequate packaging, about fertilizers being transported in 
open wagons, about mountains of fertilizers hardening on railway platforms, 
about fertilizers being allocated arbitrarily to farms and about farmers not really 
knowing which fertilizers they are applying. 

Provisions for expanding and improving the output of fertilizers were out- 
lined in a recent decree “On Measures for the Development of the Mineral 
Fertilizer Industry in 1968—72.”#! Productive capacity during the next five years 
is to be increased by 48 million tons. Until now, the bulk of mineral fertilizer has 
been applied to industrial crops, but an increasing share is being allocated to 
grain. Whereas in 1967 “only a quarter of the grain area was fertilized and the 
doses were minimal,” some 12 million tons are to be spread on spring grain 
alone in 196823 and one-half of the 80 million tons scheduled to be supplied to 
agriculture in 1975 will be devoted to grain.?* However, even this is still far 
short of the 135 million tons estimated to be needed if the grain harvest is to rise, 
as planned, to 280-300 million tons a year by the end of the next decade.?5 The 
supply of organic fertilizers continued to rise steadily from 375 million tons in 
1966 to 403 million tons in 1967.28 


18 Ibid, 

20 Prasda, October 11, 1967. 

21 Tzpestia, June 6, 1968., ~ 
22 Selskaya zbizn, December 27, 1967. ; 

33 Radio Moscow, Domestic Service, March 12, 1968, 14.00 GMT. 

m TASS, Moscow, March 29, 1968. 

25 Selskaya zbizn, December 27, 1967. 

38 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1968, No. 4, p. 8. 





Land Improvement 


A massive program of irrigation, drainage, liming and clearing was projected 
at the Central Committee meeting of March 1965, and further details were 
announced at a special meeting devoted solely to land improvement in May 1966. 
Most ambitious were the irrigation plans for 1966—70 and thereafter, estimated 
to cost 5,000 million rubles for the five-year period. Originally, the area to be 
irrigated was given as “over 3 million hectares,” 2?” but this was later scaled down 
to “2.53 million hectares.” 28 On the second anniversary of the Central Committee 
meeting of May 1966, Alekseyevsky could claim that 550,000 hectares of newly 
irrigated land had been handed over to the farms.*® This would imply that the 
irrigation target is yet another five-year plan goal which will not be met. The 
area to be drained by 1970 was set at 6 million hectares; by May 1968, a total of 
1,450,000 hectares had been drained.3° 


The targets for 1975 appear so far to remain unchanged at 7—8 million hectares 
of land to be irrigated and 15—16 million hectares drained. Whereas the Central 
Committee foresaw in May 1966 that by 1975 “over twenty million tons” of grain 
would be forthcoming from irrigated land, Alekseyevsky recently announced a 
raising of the sights to 34—35 million tons.3! In so doing, he was echoing Khru- 
shchev’s call for a stabilized and guaranteed harvest of 35.5 million tons of grain 
a year from irrigated lands.?? This was made at Krasnodar in September 1963 
under the impact of the 1963 débácle, and was considered unrealistic at the time 
by Western and by certain Soviet observers. 


State expenditure on land improvement during the period 1966—68 is put at 
4,000 million rubles,3? while kolkhozes spent 410 million rubles during 1966 
and 1967.34 


Of course, much of the tremendous sums spent upon land improvement will 
be wasted if the facilities are incorrectly used or poorly maintained. So far, 
reports have indicated an alarming waste in the exploitation of reclaimed land. 
Of the 371,000 hectares newly, irrigated in 1966, only 82,000 hectares were fully 
exploited and the rest fell into partial or total disuse through malfunctioning 
irrigation systems or poor husbandry. Of the 742,000 hectares drained that year, 
only 298,000 hectares could be used, while excessive salinity and mud took over 
the remainder.°5 It was recently stated that 236,000 hectares of irrigated land in the 





27 Pravda, March 27, 1965. 

28 Ibid., February 20, 1966. 

29 Ibid., May 30, 1968. 

30 Thid. 

31 Thid. 

32 Ibid., July 1, 1968. 

33 Thid. 

M Selskaya zhizn, April 25, 1968. 

35 Radio Moscow, Domestic Service, December 14, 1967, 21.00 GMT. 
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Kherson Oblast alone had remained unused for two years.?® More that 50 percent 
of irrigation water is said to be lost through seepage.?? 


Soil erosion has caused severe losses to Soviet agriculture in the past. In 
1963, crops covering an area of more that one million hectares in the Pavlodar 
Oblast alone were destroyed. In 1965, wind erosion damaged five million hectares 
in the Virgin Lands Krai. It is calculated that during the past fifteen years three 
million hectares of quicksands have appeared in Kazakhstan.?® To counter 
erosion, a three-year program was recently announced: by 1970, trees and shrubs 
are to be planted on 830,000 hectares of gullies and sands, while protective forest 
belts will be planted on 342,000 hectares.3? 


It has been clear from the very outset that the ambitious program for expand- 
ing the irrigated area under wheat cannot be justified on economic grounds. The 
all-Union avetage cost of growing wheat on irrigated land is assessed at about 
2,600 rubles per hectare in initial development costs, plus an annual input of 
between 51 and 76 rubles per hectare for water (priced at 0.3-0.5 kopeks per 
cubic meter), application, cleaning and other expenses. This, it should be re- 
membered, is separate from, and additional to, the normal inputs into wheat 
growing such as manpower, machinery, fertilizers, etc. The costs of irrigating 
and preparing land in the virgin lands have been put as high as 7,000—8,000 rubles 
per hectare.*° It will also be recalled that as yet no charge is made for water, 
although this policy is being increasingly questioned by Soviet economists.*! 
Against the initial costs and running expenses should be set the anticipated extra 
yield. An optimistic estimate of the increased yield to be gained through irrigation 
is 1.8 tons per hectare: this is the difference between Academician Askochensky’s 
figure of 3.3 tons per hectare*® and the 1.5 tons per hectare which is the 1961—65 
average yield of winter wheat on non-irrigated ground in the USSR. The all- 
Union weighted average procurement price for 1.8 tons of wheat is 149 rubles.*$ 


The only argument for the ten-year program of irrigating land for wheat- 
growing is the attainment of complete autarky in foodstuffs production—albeit 
at tremendous costs in alternatives foregone—for political and strategic reasons. 
The same argument applies to the decision to become self-sufficient in rice; by 
1975, some three million tons of rice are scheduled to be harvested from irrigated 
lands.*4 





38 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1968, No. 12, p. 31. 

37 Vestnik selskokboxyasstvennoi naukt, 1967, No. 2, p. 75. 

38 Moskva, 1968, No. 2, p. 167. 

3 TASS, July 2, 1968. 

40 Izsestia, August 22, 1968, 

41 See, for instance, Voprosy ekonomiks, 1967, No. 12, pp. 75—86. 

43 Pravda, June 2, 1966. 

43 Derived from Ekonomika selskogo kbozyaıstva, 1965, No. 6, p. 23, and World Marxist Renew : 
Problems of Peace and Socialssm, Prague—London, 1965, No. 5, p. 23. 


44 Pravda, May 30, 1968. 
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Labor Problems 


The allocation to agriculture of millions of rubles of machinery and equip- 
ment and the spending of further large sums on improving the land make little 
sense if there is no adequately trained personnel to exploit them. It was evidently 
hoped that the vast material inputs, the enhanced priority accorded to agriculture 
and the proclaimed intentions to raise rural living standards would suffice to 
attract and retain sufficient skilled labor on the land. This has not come to pass, 
and the shortage of trained workers has become the gravest crisis threatening the 
agricultural sector. 


Although Pravda recently proclaimed that one million more “mechanizers” 
now worked on kolkhozes and sovkhozes that in 1959,45 a sober article in the 
Party’s theoretical journal@® gives a clearer picture. During the last ten years, the 
mechanical power available to agriculture has almost doubled, yet the number of 
engineers and technicians has grown by only 22 percent. The number of tractors 
has increased by 80 percent, but the number of trained “‘mechanizers” by only 
32 percent. If in 1957 there were 150 trained ‘‘mechanizers” for every 100 trac- 
tors, by 1966 there were 119, i.e., too few even for one-shift working. The 
assortment of machinery has grown more complex, requiring more highly 
skilled operation and maintenance. Yet over one-half of the so-called 
“engineering-technical personnel” on kolkhozes and sovkhozes had received 
no specialized training and had learnt “on the job.” The number of trained 
engineers had actually diminished. Of every ten specialists qualified during the 
period 1958—65, eight replaced specialists who had left the land. 


As a competent Western observer has commented: 


The outflow of the young is so dangerous because it affects that part of the 
labour force who must not only compensate for the thinning ranks of the older 
workers, but offer qualitatively the possibility of achieving a rising agricultural 
production despite a shrinking labour force. If younger labour, trained in modern 
agricultural techniques, replaces older, largely untrained labour, their numbers 
could be smaller, provided there is an increase in the supply of capital input 
(mainly machinery and mineral fertilizer). 


Yet the same author calculated that this is precisely what is of happening: 
indeed, over the period 1962—67 the annual increase in the number of “mechaniz- 
ers” averaged about one-eighth of those completing mechanization schools and 
courses, while the increase in agricultural specialists was less that one-third of 
those graduated.?? 

If any confirmation were needed of the low esteem in which agriculture is 
held by educated youth, this was provided by polls in the Ukraine and in Moscow. 
Only 5.1 percent of the pupils from the ninth and tenth grades interviewed in 





46 Thid., July 1, 1968, 
48 Kommuntst, 1968, No. 4, pp. 53—59. 


47 Karl-Eugen Wadekin, in “Manpower in Soviet Agriculture—Some Post-Khrushchev Develop- 
ments and Problems,” Sovre? Studies, January 1969, pp. 293 foll, 
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Ukrainian rural areas were prepared to work in agriculture, while nobody in the 
fourth to eighth grades at a Moscow school could be found who wanted to take 
up farming.*8 


State Purchase Prices 


In March 1965, Brezhnev announced increases in procurement prices (i.e., 
those paid to kolkhozes) for wheat and rye averaging 12 percent for most regions 
and a 53 percent jump for the non-chernozem areas of the Russian, Belorussian 
and the Baltic republics, plus increases in the prices paid for barley, oats, buck- 
wheat, millet and rice. The delivery prices paid to sovkhozes were also raised to 
such an extent that the differentials between procurement and delivery prices 
were generally reduced, although large discrepancies may still be found: for 
instance, the procurement and delivery prices for wheat in the first zone of Kras- 
nodar Krai are 67 and 30 rubles respectively.4® However, all sovkhozes are sched- 
uled to go on full khozraschet by 1970 and will receive the higher prices, now paid 
to kolkhozes, for their produce. 

For above-plan purchases of grain, a real incentive was instituted in the shape 
of an increment of 50 percent to the basic price. Thus, the relatively low-cost 
Ukrainian kolkhozes receive 114 rubles, while the marginal farms in the non- 
chernozem regions, for instance, are paid 195 rubles per ton of above-plan wheat. 

A recent study compared the average procurement prices for all grain received 
by kolkhozes in the three major graingrowing republics before and after the 
reform (it should be recalled that 1966 was an exceptionally good year for grain, 
especially in the virgin lands of Kazakhstan, yielding unusually high above-plan 
purchases): 


Average Prices for State Procurements of All Grains in the RSFSR, 
Ukrainian and Kazakh SSR’s (1964 and 1966) 


(Rubles per Ton) 
RSFSR Ukrainian SSR Kazakh SSR 
DQG Aa ee Gara, TA E as 88 92 79 
L9GG i cre Sin: ae a. ea een en ees 106 95 112 
1966 (for Planned Delivertes)...........6. sure» 97 88 92 
1966 (for Above-Plan Deliveries) .......2....00... 121 130 133 


SOURCE Zekapkı selskokbezya:sireuykb produktoe, 1968, No 3, p 11 


The average profitability (profits related to fixed and working capital) of grain 
for all kolkhozes in 1966 has been put at 129 percent,5° while the equivalent 
figure for sovkhozes was 74 percent in 1966 and 12 percent in 1962.5! Computed 
against prime costs, the profitability rates in 1966 were 70' percent for kolkhozes 
and 63 percent for sovkhozes.5? ; 





t8 Radyanska shkola, Kiev, 1967, No. 3, and Shkola ı proizvodstvo, 1968, No. 5. 
49 Ekonomika selskogo kbozyaisiva, 1968, No. 1, p. 11. 

50 Zakupkı selskokbozyaistvennykh produktos, 1968, No. 3, p. 11. 

51 Ekonomika selskogo kbozyasstva, 1968, No. 1, p 10. 

52 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1968, No. 5, p. 53. 
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Given average-to-good weather, it is thought that the USSR will re-emerge 

‚as a grain exporter on the world market by 1971. It is of interest, therefore, to 
compare the marginal prices paid to domestic producers, i.e.,.114—195 rubles 
` a ton, with the price’ sought—in hard currency, of course—on Western exchanges. 
The type of Soviet wheat offered at Rotterdam until early 1968 was USSR 121, 
a high-grade grain comparable with the US No. 2 Dark Northern Spring wheat. 
For this the price c.i.f. Rotterdam for 30- to 60-day delivery was 68.13 dollars 


a ton.58 

Temporary supplements to the procurement and delivery prices for meat 
ranged from 32 percent for pork to 36 percent for beef. These were calculated 
to raise the profitability in cattleraising to about 12 percent in kolkhozes and 22 
percent in sovkhozes in all republics except the Georgian SSR. In the event, 
profitability has yet to attain the desired levels. Livestock raising in kolkhozes, 
which had occasioned a loss in 1963, showed an average profitability of 5 percent 
in 1965 and 1966, while sovkhozes recorded an average profitability of 3 and 
8 percent respectively.5* 

The purchase price of milk was also raised by about 30 percent, although 
more rigorous regulations on milk grading, which came into effect in 1968, may 
have the effect of reducing the profitability of dairy farming.®° 


Even before March 1965, the annual cost of agricultural price support was 
over 2,000 million rubles. For the period 1966—70, Garbuzov estimated the total 
cost of “additional state assistance to kolkhozes and sovkhozes” at over 22,000 
million rubles ;5* the bulk of this sum was earmarked for meat subsidies and for 
extra payments for grain. Unless the temporary supplements to meat prices are 
reduced—a step which would be ill-advised—, it appears that the price support 
bill will far exceed Garbuzov’s estimate. For instance, the price support bill for 
kolkhozes alone in 1965—66 came to more than 5,000 million rubles,5? and meat 
subsidies for 1966 were said to exceed 4,000 million rubles.58 State purchases of 
meat in 1967 exceeded the target originally scheduled for 1970, and must have 
cost the state an extra 1,600 million rubles in subsidies. Thus, in 1968, with a grain 
harvest of 169 million tons, the total cost of agricultural price support is likely 
to exceed 6,000 million rubles, or approximately 2 percent of the country’s gross 
national product. 


Financial Concessions 


In addition to the increases in state purchase prices, a whole range of financial 
concessions for farms and for the rural population was implemented. Outstanding 
debts of financially weak kolkhozes—mostly dating back to the obligatory 


53 Foreign Agriculture, Washington, February 5, 1968, p. 13. g 

54 Ekonomika selskogo kbozyaıstsa, 1967, No. 12, p. 2. Another source gives the kolkhoz profitability 
rates as 2 and 8 percent respectively in 1965 and 1966 (Voprosy ekonomiki, 1968, No. 5, p. 53). 

55 Zakupks selskokbozyatstvennykbh produktov, 1967, No. 12, pp. 36—37. 

58 Plenum TsK KPSS, 24—26 marta 1965 goda..., pp. 132—33. 

8? Zakupki selskokbozyassivennykb produktov, 1968, No. 3, p. 10. 

58 Finansy SSSR, 1967, No. 2, p. 34. 
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purchase of MTS machinery in 1959-to the value of some two thousand million 
rubles were written off. At the beginning of 1968, some kolkhozes were still. 
getting credit in the form of advances from procurement agencies,5® but by the 
end of this year virtually all kolkhozes are expected to be on direct bank credits. ®0 
The volume of credits has more than doubled. 


State Bank loans at an annual interest of 0.75 percent are, theoretically, freely 
available for kolkhozes which cannot provide guaranteed pay for their members 
at sovkhoz rates from their own resources, although reports indicate that in 
practice the loans are not always forthcoming. The traditional conservatism of 
State Bank officials has been reinforced by the threat of the loss of premia if a 
kolkhoz defaults on payment: thus, local officials have tended to adopt the posi- 
tion that prosperous farms do not need loans, while economically weak kolkhozes 
are not good credit risks.®1 

From January 1966 on, kolkhozes were permitted to pay for vehicles, ma- 
chinery and spare parts at wholesale instead of retail prices. This resulted in con- 
siderable saving: for instance, the retail price of a “Volga” automobile is 5,500 
rubles, while its wholesale price is 1,900 rubles.°2 Power charges for production 
purposes were also reduced from 1.9 kopeks per kilowatt-hour to the urban and 
industrial rate of 1 kopek per kilowatt-hour, with effect from January 1966. 


Before the wholesale price reform of July 1967, which was an integral part 
of the economic reform announced in September 1965, it was repeatedly stressed 
that the terms of trade established for farms in March 1965 should not be affected. 
It is true that the wholesale ptices of motor vehicles, tractors, agricultural ma- 
chinery and fertilizer were pegged—as a temporary measure®*—at the previous 
levels; this was reflected in lower planned rates of profitability for the producer 
enterprises concerned, and was compensated for in some instances by a lower 
capital charge. However, the wholesale prices of many other producer goods 
required by kolkhozes such as fuel, lubricants, metals and building materials 
rose in July 1967. Although it was promised that the increases in prices paid for 
these inputs would be offset by “certain increases in procurement prices,”®4 
no increases in procurement prices appear to have been promulgated at the time 
of writing. 

, Rural consumers have benefited from the removal of the remaining rural 
surcharge (se/skaya nadbavka): this added about 7 percent to the retail prices of 
most manufactured goods and foodstuffs sold in rural areas. Half of the goods in 
question were freed from the nadbavka in April 1965 and the remainder in January 
1966. However, a mark-up on all goods other that “bread, flour products, salt, 
oil products and certain other foodstuffs and consumer durables” is still charged 





50 Zaknpkı selskokbozyatsivennykh produktov, 1968, No. 2, p. 29. 

60 Ekonomika selskogo kbozyatstra, 1967, No. 12, p. 9, and Izvestra, January 13, 1968. 
81 Tzyestsa, October 10, 1967. 

62 Pravda, December 26, 1965. 

83 Kommunist, 1968, No. 4, p. 69. 
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by consumer cooperatives in remote rural districts in view of extra transportation 
and distribution costs. 65 


Whereas previously a standard 12.5 percent tax was paid by kolkhozes on 
their gross income in cash and kind, less a certain amount of the money and 
produce used for productive purposes, from the beginning of 1965 this was 
changed to a 12 percent tax on that portion of a kolkhoz’s met income which 
exceeded a profitability rate of 15 percent. This measure was expected roughly 
to halve the income tax paid by kolkhozes; the savings in 1966 amounted to 
670 million rubles.®% Criticism has been aired concerning the practice of assessing 
kolkhoz income tax on the basis of the previous year’s net income; this is said 
to lead to unevenness, to underpayment in some farms and to overpayment in 
others. 87 


Income tax is now deducted at source at the flat rate of 8 percent on kolkhoz- 
niks’ earnings in excess of 60 rubles a month: this is a less favorable rate of direct 
taxation than that in effect for workers and employees on earnings up to 100 rubles 
a month, but more favorable thereafter. 


Material Incentives 


In addition to the impressive range of material inputs, it was clear that greatly 
enhanced incentives were necessary to ensure renewed and sustained agricultural 
growth. Despite conflicting evidence as to the exact scale of increased material 
incentives extended to the kolkhozniks, it would appear that most of the promised 
increase in earnings for the current five-year plan had already been extended by 
the half-way point of July 1968. 


The draft directives of the Eighth Five-Year Plan called for an average 
increase of 35—40 percent in kolkhozniks’ earnings from the communal sector in 
cash and kind.$8 This was later corrected to a more precise target of 38 percent.®® 
It is to be compared with a planned average increase of 20 percent in the earnings 
of workers and employees over the same period”? and an estimated rise of 27 
percent in the gross income of kolkhozes.”! 


A recent Soviet source estimated that the average earnings on kolkhozes in 
1967 per work-day unit (¢rudoden) were 3.25 rubles, i.e., 50 percent above the 
1964 level.7? A Western observer believes that a better picture of the improved 
incentives may be derived from the rise in total wages, including transfer payments 
from the communal sector, per head of the kolkhoz population: this he calculated 


65 Agitator, 1968, No. 1, p. 52. 

88 Zakupkı selskokbozyassivennykb produktov, 1968, No. 3, p. 11. 
8 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1968, No. 18, p. 33. 

68 Pravda, February 20, 1966, 

88 Thid., October 11, 1967. 

70 Ibid., February 20, 1966. ~ 

71 Ekonomika selskogo kbozyaistva, 1967, No. 12, p. 10. 

72 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1968, No. 11, p. 41. 
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to be 195 rubles in 1964, 223 rubles in 1965, 267 rubles in 1966 and about 
286 rubles in 1967.73 

Since the 1967 all-Union average of man-days worked in kolkhozes is likely 
to approximate to the RSFSR level, i.e., 234 man-days,?* this would imply that 
the average kolkhoznik’s earnings in cash and kind during 1967 amounted to 
about 760 rubles, which may be compared with the average sovkhoznik’s 
earnings of 1,007 rubles’® for a longer working year (about 290 days) and for a 
higher level of skill. There are, of course, considerable differences between the 
earnings of kolkhoz officials, technicians and skilled “mechanizers” on the one 
hand, and those of the predominantly female and unskilled labor force on the 
other. Monetary earnings now account for 85 percent of total remuneration: in 
1953, they accounted for 40 percent.?® 

An important positive factor in kolkhoz labor morale was the unexpectedly 
rapid introduction of guaranteed pay at sovkhoz rates in 1966. By the end of 
1967, 93 percent of all kolkhozes had decided to follow the authorities’ “rec- 
ommendation” to introduce guaranteed pay for their members.?? 

The all-Union pension scheme had been extended—in a modified form—to 
' kolkhozniks in 1964, although the average scale of benefits was less than half of 
that for workers and employees. At the Twenty-Third Party Congress, it was 
promised that the minimum pension for kolkhozniks, together with workers and 
employees, would be raised by at least 30 percent: this would bring the minimum 
up to about 12 rubles a month for single ex-kolkhozniks and 16 rubles for those 
with one dependant.”® On a later occasion, it was decreed that from January 
1968 kolkhozniks would qualify for pensions at the same age as workers and 
employees, i.e., at 60 years for men and 55 years for women. 

During the period 1964—67, sovkhozniks’ average monthly earnings rose by 
18.8 percent from 70.6 rubles to 83.9 rubles;7® at present, they are about three- 
quarters of the average for industrial workers and employees. 

Although the rise in kolkhozniks’ incomes during the three years after March 
1965 has been substantial by any standard, a marked slowing down may be 
expected in the near future. Memories are short and urban observers, instead of 
regarding the recent increases in the light of the preceding 36 years of first 
nominal, then meager, kolkhoznik earnings from the communal sector, compare 
them with the much lower increase in industrial earnings. Dispositions are not 
improved by the relatively high retail prices paid for inferior agricultural produce. 





73 Derived from Wadekin, op. eir., p. 282. 

74 Sovetskiye profsoyuzy, 1968, No. 18, p. 27. 

75 Narodnoye kboxyasstvo SSSR » 1967 godu : Statistichesky yezbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1967: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1968, p. 657. 

78 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1968, No. 23, p. 29. 

77 Tavestia, October 10, 1967. 

7 78 See Pravda, July 16, 1964, and April 6, 1966. 

79 Narodnoye khozyasstvo SSSR » 1964 godu : Statistichesky yexbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR tn 1964: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1965, p. 555, and Narodnoye kbozyaistvo SSSR » 1967 
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In his last important utterance on behalf of the agricultural lobby,° Polyansky 
implied ‘that the onus of reducing the gap between urban and rural living standards 
now rested with the city—an urban “tribute” (dam), as it were—and this thesis was 
apparently confirmed by Brezhnev.§! However, subsequent treatment of this 
theme was unsympathetic to the kolkhozniks’ cause. [zvestia implicitly deplored 
the fact that certain kolkhozniks were living better than their urban cousins,$? 
and a Pravda editorial mused on the possibility of channeling a larger share of 
kolkhoz income to financing rural construction and social services.®3 


Rural Living Standards 


The agricultural reform program reiterated previous pledges to narrow the 
enormous gap between urban and rural living standards, not so much to redress 
past neglect as to help in attracting and retraining the younger, skilled workers 
on the land. Not much can have been achieved in three years to rectify an im- 
balance of centuries, but obviously some progress is being made. Most evident 
have been the increased earnings of kolkhozniks, and for the first time since the 
NEP urban residents are seeing large numbers of kolkhozniks coming to the 
cities with appreciable amounts to spend. 

The program for supplying 5.6 million rural dwellings with natural gas by 
1971 has already fallen well behind schedule,® as has the plan to increase three- 
fold the electrification of rural areas during the current five-year plan.®5 The 
number of new houses built each year by the kolkhozniks and rural intelligentsia 
has also declined in comparison with the Seven-Year Plan period (1959—65); 
indeed, it has dropped more rapidly than has the kolkhoz population. Cooperative 
housing construction appears finally to have got under way on a large scale in the 
countryside, although at present it appears to be restricted to sovkhozes.®® 

The extension of television coverage over most of the vast land surface of the 
USSR has proved a relatively cheap and simple way of bringing the cultural 
life of the village up to that of the city. Since goggling at the box is the principal 
cultural pursuit of the average Soviet citizen—as, indeed, it is throughout the 
developed world—, cultural activities at night differ little in this respect at least 
in town and country. : 

The future direction of development in the countryside hangs in the balance. 
Much will depend upon the resolution of the current controversy between those 
who wish to reconstruct the villages along urban lines and the traditionalists who 
believe that the farmer should at least have a say in his future mode of life. The 
position of the “planners,” most forcefully put by Novikov, is that little real 
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progress in raising rural living standards can be achieved until a host of isolated 
hamlets are abandoned and their inhabitants resettled in large settlements furnished 
with all modern conveniences. At present, there are over 700,000 villages, 
hamlets and settlements, including half-a-million with fewer than a hundred in- 
habitants. Of these, Novikov would have only 110,000 designated as perspektiunye, 
i.e., having a future; these would be allocated all the available resources for 
housing, road and cultural construction, for supplying amenities and so on. The 
remaining 600,000 »eperspektwnye points would be abandoned and left to die 
out.8? 


The right of the small hamlet to exist and of the farmer to choose how and 
where he shall live has been ably defended, mostly in the literary journals.8® To 
judge from what is left unsaid in the recent decree on putting rural reconstruction 
in order,®® it would appear that the authorities have decided to postpone any final 
decision on this issue, which might well affect nearly one-half of the population 
and generate much discontent at a rather inconvenient time. 


A crucial factor in improving rural living standards is the provision of all- 
weather roads linking kolkhozes and sovkhozes with other populated points. 
At present, the vast majority of rural roads are indescribably bad and probably 
inferior to those in rural America at the outset of the automotive era. During 
the spring and fall, there are some four months of bezdorozhe, when most roads 
are negotiable only with tracked vehicles. According to a recent decree,®° the 
construction of hard-surfaced roads will grow by 20 percent each year throughout 
the nineteen-seventies. Even if this high rate of growth is maintained, it is doubt- 
ful whether all Soviet farms will be served by hard-surfaced roads by the end of 
this century. 

As has been previously mentioned, it would appear that the entire burden 
of financing rural reconstruction will continue to lie upon income generated in 
the countryside. Local authorities are singled out for special praise who build 
schools, hospitals, clubs, roads, etc., “entirely at the expense of noncentralized 
sources and means of the kolkhozes, with the broad labor participation of the 
population.” “Additional funds for social-cultural measures” are to be drawn 
from “above-plan accumulations.” 


Grain 


The solution of the “grain problem,” prematurely claimed by their pre- 
decessors, forms the main plank of the present leaders’ platform of agricultural 
reform. On political and strategic (rather than economic) grounds, the Soviet 
Union is to achieve autarky in all basic foodstuffs, and grain products remain the 
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basis of the Soviet citizen’s diet, with an average annual per capita consumption 
of 150 kilograms.°? Priority is being given to the task of achieving a stable and 
adequate food grain harvest which shall cover government dispositions, allow a 
few million tons to be added to state reserves each year and meet the growing 
import requirements of the USSR’s East European allies, Cuba, the UAR and 
other deserving cases. This should be achieved, given moderately good climatic 
conditions, by 1970 or so. During the forthcoming decade, an increasing pro- 
portion of the food grain areas will be turned over to feed grains to meet the 
requirements of the underdeveloped and lagging livestock industry. All other 
things being equal, we may also expect to see the USSR emerging once more on 
the world market as a major exporter of grain. But a great deal will depend 
upon such unknown factors as the world food situation in the seventies, the 
direction of world trade, the integration of the USSR in the world monetary 
system, and so on. 


The draft directives for the Eighth Five-Year Plan called for a thirty percent 
increase in the average annual output of grain.?? Since the average grain harvest 
for the period 1961—65 was 130.2 million tons, the new target should presumably 
be 169.3 million tons, but it appears to have been set at 167 million tons.®** A later 
source gave the targets for grain production as 315.2 million tons in 1966 and 
1967, 163.6 million tons in 1968 and 362.7 million tons in 1969 and 1970,95 which 
would give an average target of 168.3 million tons a year. Whatever the precise 
target, it seems probable that the overall planned increase will be only slightly 
underfulfilled, for the increased yields are attributable not only to raised purchase 
prices but also to the trebling of fertilizer application to grain, the extension of 
irrigated land under wheat and the increased quality of agricultural machinery 
available, which will enable the more timely completion of agricultural operations. 


During the last three years, the area under food grains has declined by about 
11 million hectares.** This is partly due to an increase under fallow, but also to an 
expansion of the area under feed crops. The area under fallow increased from 
11.6 million hectares in 1965 to 17.6 million hectares in 1968. However, this by 
no means satisfies the advocates of fallow, who would like to see between 15 and 
30 percent of the marginal arid lands left fallow every year for both winter and 
spring crops.®’ Fallowing conserves moisture and plant nutrients, and keeps 
down weed infestation and pests. In years of drought, yields from bare fallow 
may be at least twice those from unfallowed land. Grain from bare fallow is 
always of a higher quality than that from bastard fallow (zanyaty par), and when 
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compared with grain sown on stubble fields the aene is even greater, 
Finally, bare fallowing obviates winter-kill, which is still very prevalent in 
severe years in the case of crops sown on stubble fallow. Yet despite the generally 
recognized need for more fallow, the political necessity of fulfilling and over- 
fulfilling the grain purchase targets in any given year has so far proved stronger 
that the desirability of long-term programs of crop rotation and soil preservation. 


The stable grain purchase targets laid down for the period 1966-70 were 
approximately on the levels of state purchases actually made during the period 
1960-64. As such, they were clearly preferable to Khrushchev’s unrealistic 
targets based on consumption requirements rather than on production possibil- 
ities. However, in an effort to make virtually every republic and oblast self- 
sufficient in food and feed grains, even marginal grain regions have been set 
production targets and encouraged by exceptionally high purchase prices.?® 
This makes a nonsense of specialization, and Lobanov, President of the All- 
Union Agricultural Academy, recently promised that the distribution of grain 
crops throughout the country’s agricultural zones during the coming decade 
would be formulated on a more scientific and rational basis.®° 


It is encouraging to note that in October 1968 the Central Committee resolved 
to keep the basic grain purchase targets for 1971—75 at approximately the same 
levels as in the current five-year plan period.!%° Certain unspecified corrections 
are called for: these will presumably reduce the targets in the high-cost marginal 
regions and compensate for this by raising the basic goals in the major grain 
areas. 


Livestock and Animal Products 


The higher prices for meat and milk announced at the Central Committee 
meeting of March 1965 initially led to a rapid growth of output and state purchases, 
although this began to decelerate in 1968: 


Output of Meat, Milk and Eggs, 1965—68 (Actual) and 1970 (Planned) 


x 1965 1966 1967 1968 1970* 
Meat (Slaughterweight, Million Tons) ........: Erei 10.0 10.7 11.5 11.6 12.5 
Milk (Mullion Tons) .....essnassresssresserriso IE 72.6 76.0 79.9 82.1 86.9 
Eggs (Thousand Million) . ....... cee cece cece eee ee 29,1 31.7 33.9 35.5 39.4 
* Planned figures 
SOURCES, Ekomamika selskogo khexystistva, 1967, No 12, p 4, Narodnoye kheapatsive SSSR 9 1967 peaa o et exhegoduk (The 


National Economy of the USSR in 1967: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1968, p 327, Pravda, January 26 
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State Purchases of Livestock and Dairy Products, 1965—68 (Actual) and 1970 (Planned) * 


š 1965 1966 1967 1968 1970* 
Livestock and Poultry (Liveweight, Million Tons) .. .... 9.3 10.3 11.5 11.9 11.4 
Milk and Milk Products (Million Tons).......-.-2.....- 38.7 40.1 42.5 44.0 43.4 
Eggs (Thousand Million) ....... 0.0... ccc s cece seen eens 10.5 11.6 129 140 15.0 
Scoured Wool (Thousand Tons) ...........0. ees cece 368.0 380.0 410.0 — 430.0 


* Planned figures 
SOURCES Prada, March 27, 1965, and January 26, 1969, Narodneye kboxpassivo SSSR » 1967 gods. Statistechesky yexbegoduik (Che 
National Economy of the USSR ın 1967 A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1968, p 440 


As may be seen from the table above, state purchases of meat and livestock 
products are running well above schedule, although the decline in meat pro- 
duction and the harsh winter of 1968—69 may be reflected in the totals for 1969 
and 1970. As Brezhnev confirmed at the Central Committee meeting of October 
1968, the “temporary supplements” to meat prices will be retained for the 
foreseeable future, and the annual price support bill may exceed 10,000 million 
rubles by the end of the current five-year period. That the state purchase totals 
have risen faster that production totals may possibly be attributable to the faster 
growth of livestock in the public sector and also, perhaps, to a widespread 
desire to cash in on the “temporary” supplements to meat prices before they are 
withdrawn. 


The quality of meat purchased, as may be confirmed by any visitor to the 
USSR, continues to be very low. An improvement should result, however, from 
a recent change in the state purchasing arrangements. Whereas formerly purchase 
contracts were based upon liveweight and fatness, the criteria now established 
are the slaughterweight and the quality of meat.1°! This is designed to encourage 
farms to raise higher-yielding livestock and to reduce the time between delivery 
and slaughter. Although a trend may be detected from small herds to specialized 
large-scale operations—especially with pigs—, the process is a long and slow 
one: it was tecently reported, for instance, that only 3 percent of all cattle were 
specifically raised as beef cattle.+0? 


In contrast to the growth of state purchases of meat, cattle inventories have 
remained fairly static, while the number of pigs, particularly in the private 
sector, has declined sharply: 


Livestock Inventories, 1966—69 
(As of January 1, Million Head) 


KOLKHOZES, SOVKHOZES, ETC. 


1966 1967 1968 1969 

Cattle an rasen Beten 65.6 67.8 68,7 68.4 
COWS een ea 23.5 24.1 24.5 24.5 
PIRR en ee weni 41.4 41.5 37.3 36.2 
Sheep and Goats ........ ccc cece cece ene nenn 103.1 107.7 110.4 111.8 
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PRIVATE SECTOR 


1966 1967 1968 1969 

Glenn BEN 27.8 29.3 28.5 27.3 
COWS ited. ee ee T E 16.6 171 17.1 16.7 
PIGS cfs se een Seide 18.2 16.5 13.6 12.8 
Sheep and Goats 2.0.2.0... cece eee eee eee eee 32.2 33.3 33.6 34.3 

TOTAL 

Cattle: u ae eher 93.4 97.1 97.2 95.7 
COWS een nn 40.1 41.2 41.6 41.2 
Dis na ira 59.6 58.0 50.9 49.0 
Sheep and Goats ..... 0... cece eee cece eens 135.3 141.0 144.0 146.1 


SOURCE Derved from Prasde, January 26, 1969. 


The principal explanation for the discrepancy in growth between purchases 
and inventories lies in the increased productivity of animals in the public sector, 
despite widespread outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease in 1965 and again in 
1967. As has been previously mentioned, great importance was formerly attached 
to the numbers of animals, sometimes to the detriment of their condition. 
Many underfed beasts were kept alive for the vital January 1 count. For instance, 
it has been estimated that the average intake of feed concentrate per standard 
animal unit in the USSR during the period 1958-65 was 480 kilograms, or 
60 percent of the US level for the same period.1°3 Now it is generally accepted 
that one well-fed animal is a more economic proposition than three half-starved 
beasts. Priority has belatedly been accorded to the development of the lagging 
feed industry, whose output was well below its capacity.1°* Numerous specialized 
feed “bases” or centers have been set up,!% and the output of mixed feed is 
scheduled to rise from 18.4 million tons this year to 24.3 million tons in 1970.108 
The five-year plan increases of 17 percent in milk and egg yields1°7 are also 
expected to be met. 

Noteworthy has been the decline in the numbers of pigs in the private sector, 
despite a more liberal official attitude toward the “‘subsidiary husbandries” of the 
kolkhozniks, workers and employees. The explanation would appear to lie, not 
so much in shortages of fodder as in a combination of other circumstances. 
Firstly, kolkhozes have resumed the practice of selling young animals to individual 
farmers for fattening during the summer and fall: if these animals are resold to the 
farms or otherwise disposed of before the winter (as is usually the case), the 
returns of January 1 will show lower private holdings. Secondly, farms have 
been exerting pressure upon individual kolkhozniks to sell them their pigs 
instead of slaughtering them for private consumption or selling them on the 
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local kolkhoz market,108 and this pressure may have resulted in the sale of pigs 
that otherwise would have been entered in the returns of January 1 as being in 
private possession. Thirdly, livestock holding within the private sector tends to 
be more usual in rural areas, since urban households tend to prefer vegetable and 
fruit growing; the rural population has shown a steady decline, and although 
the average number of pigs per rural household may remain constant, the overall 
number in the private sector has tended to decline with the rural population. 


Planning 


The burden of much of the criticism aired at the Central Committee meeting 
of March 1965 was that kolkhoz chairmen and sovkhoz directors enjoyed little 
real working freedom: what their farms produced and how and when they 
produced it was determined “from above” and not by the men on the spot. 
Brezhnev promised radical improvements in this respect, and official pronounce- 
ments have ever since paid lip-service to the decentralization of decision-making 
in agriculture. In practice, however, it would appear that little has changed. 

In theory, farms are set realizable purchase targets based upon production 
averages achieved in the past; once these compulsory procurements and deliveries 
are met, farm directors and chairmen may raise whatever livestock or grow 
whatever produce they deem to be most suitable and profitable for their farms. 
In general, however, the state purchase targets are set at such high levels that 
many are obliged to devote their entire resources to their fulfillment. The “plan- 
order” (plan-zakaz) becomes a total production plan. An analogous situation 
exists in industry under the economic reform outlined in September 1965. 
Theoretically, the gross production indicator has been replaced by the nomen- 
klatura list, which specifies “the main assortment of products” and the quantities 
to be produced, leaving the director free to utilize the plant’s remaining capacity 
for output arranged through “direct links” with other enterprises. In practice, 
owing to continuing plan tautness and hence pressure of demand, the somen- 
Alatura list covers virtually the entire output of a plant and leaves no spare capacity 
and hence no choice of output to the director’s discretion. 


Again in theory, farms are committed to fulfill only planned procurements 
and deliveries; if a kolkhoz produces grain above its planned procurement level, 
for instance, the chairman may decide how much of this surplus is to be sold to 
the state at a 50 percent premium, how much is to be retained for feed and how 
much distributed in the form of earnings in kind. Yet recently this “essential 
difference between plan and above-plan contracts has become obscured.’’109 
The revival of vstrechnye plany, or “counterplans,” was evident in the procurement 
contracts for 1968,11° and farms are reported to have adopted “planned” above- 
plan purchase commitments. 114 


108 Zakupkı selskokboxyaistvennykh produktos, 1967, No. 12, pp. 34—35. 
108 Pravda, December 8, 1967, 

110 Selskaya xbizn, December 21, 1967. 

111 See, for example, shed., December 27, 1967. 
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' The necessity for specialization is widely ooed but the practice is `` 
still prevalent of “planning all products in all regions.” 122 Farms in the Kuban 
were given purchase plans covering sixteen different kinds of produce.1!3 One 
result of this planning “from above” without due regard for regional character- 
istics was that the Estonian SSR and the Pskov Oblast found it expedient to 
exchange state purchase commitments: the Estonians “agreed to assume the 
Pskov Oblast’s pledges of deliveries of potatoes to outside customers, while, the 
Pskov people agreed to fulfill the Estonians’ pledge for the sale of flax to the 
state.” 114 Two eminent economists cynically suggested generalizing the Pskov- 
Estonian arrangement on an all-Union scale. 115 


Procurement agencies are reported to be still showing the overbearing and 
dictatorial attitude of bygone years: one sovkhoz bookkeeper complained that 
they “virtually dictate what is to be produced, they reduce payments by unjustly 
lowering the grades and do not pay for sovkhoz packing materials.” 118 


Farms are criticized for understating their true production capabilities when 
the annual plans are drawn up. This strakhovka was defended on the grounds 
that a farm director can hardly submit a taut plan for the forthcoming year when 
he does not know how much and what sort of machinery, fertilizers and building 
materials he will receive.117 Another complainant noted that the supply organiz- 
ations deliver mineral fertilizers when and how they please—and usually the 
wrong type at the wrong time.1!8 One kolkhoz ordered nine combine harvesters, 
but “Soyuzselkhoztekhnika” insisted upon delivering eighteen, while other 
farms’ orders were not met.!!? An improvement in supplies may occur when 
centralized distribution and allocation is replaced by wholesale trade in producer 
goods, but this is still a long way off. 


Finally, the Western family farmer may complain about the paper work which 
he and his wife must complete each year, but he would be appalled by the returns 
which must be compiled by the average kolkhoz or sovkhoz. By way of illustration, 
the chief economist of a kolkhoz lamented that “the production-financial plan 
of the kolkhoz for 1968 contains 32 tables with over 13,000 indicators [ pokaza- 
telt]."120 Not to be outdone, a sovkhoz economist must “digest” between 
fifty and sixty thousand indicators each year.1#1 





112 Zakupki selskokbozyaistvennykb produktos, 1968, No. 2, p. 13. 

213 Jbid,, p. 11. 

114 Tzyestia, March 7, 1968, 

115 Prapda, March 21, 1968, 

116 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1968, No. 22, p. 31. 

117 Pravda, November 27, 1967. N 
118 Sopeiskaya Rossiya, January 9, 1968. 

118 Pravda, March 12, 1968. 

120 ]zpesfia, January 12, 1968. 

121 Pravda, August 3, 1968. 
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Other Provisions 


One of Brezhnev’s promises to the Central Committee in March 1965 which 
has yet to be implemented is the convocation of the Third All-Union Congress 
of Kolkhozniks, whose principal business will be the ratification of a new model 
kolkhoz statute. The draft of this statute was finally published on April 24, 1969, 
and the congress is now scheduled for November 1969.12? 


There appears to have been an almost complete cessation of the rapid process 
of “sovkhozization” which characterized the latter Khrushchev years. The 
number of kolkhozes has, it is true, declined slightly since March 1965, while the 
number of sovkhozes has grown, but these changes may well have resulted from 
the amalgamation of kolkhozes and the formation of new sovkhozes rather than 
the wholesale transformation of kolkhozes into sovkhozes, which was deprecated 
by Brezhnev. 


All sovkhozes are supposed to be transferred to full Ahozraschet by 1970. In 
contrast to the early stages of the industrial reform, the eight-hundred-or-so 
sovkhozes first to be converted included farms of below-average profitability. 
Most of these had been formed from economically weak kolkhozes, and many 
of them were reporting to be experiencing difficulties under the new system. 123 
However, the bulk of sovkhozes now working on full Abozraschet have increased 
yields, profits and material incentives as well as cutting down stocks of surplus 
equipment, trimming their labor force, improving perspective planning and 
tightening up on payments discipline.124 


Conclusion 


The Central Committee’s provisions of March 1965 were drawn up in an 
atmosphere of crisis. Something drastic had to be done to get the agricultural 
sector moving out of its slough of despond. Whether the promised inputs were 
meant really or merely hortatively is not known, but it should not be overlooked 
that they were confirmed at the Twenty-Third Party Congress together with such 
plan targets as those for gross industrial production and for increases in monetary 
wages, which probably »z// be met by 1970. In any case, whether or not Gosplan 
did in fact earmark the resources for agriculture on the scale promised by the 
Party, it is quite clear by now that the five-year program of material inputs into 
the agricultural sector will not be fulfilled: the farms will not receive the tractors, 
vehicles, machinery, fertilizers, electricity, gas, irrigation, drainage, etc., on the 
scales projected. 

Despite these shortfalls inlinputs, the gross agricultural product has risen 
impressively and is expected to reach a level of 22—23 percent above the average 





183 Pravda, eic., April 24, 1969, 
133 Tzvestia, February 8, 1968. 
124 Ibid., January 28, 1968. 
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annual level achieved in 1961—65. Although this will be short of the goal of a 
25 percent increase, it will still represent no mean achievement in the light of 
shortfalls in promised material inputs, inadequate trained workers and the 
vicious winter of 1968—69. 


The progress reported so far may be primarily attributed to the higher state 
procurement and delivery prices approved by the Central Committee in March 
1965. As experience in many other countries—including Western Germany and 
Greece—has shown, even the most inefficient farmers on the poorest of soils can 
produce embarrassing surpluses if offered adequate inducement in the shape 
of guaranteed high purchase prices. Marginal grain producers in the USSR are 
now guaranteed a premium price for above-plan sales which is more than twice 
as much—at the official rates of exchange—as the already high EEC intervention 
price for soft wheat and three times as much as the going price on the world 
grain market. Meat subsidies are so great that farmers are paid more for a kilo- 
gram on the hoof than the urban housewives pay for a kilogram of dressed meat 
from the state retail stores. Furthermore, it would appear that these high basic 
prices and stable quotas for planned purchases with premia for above-plan 
purchases will be retained during the forthcoming Ninth Five-Year Plan period 
(1971—75). Since political considerations make increases in retail prices unlikely, the 
Soviet authorities are evidently resigned to a large and growing price support bill. 


The higher purchase prices and a range of financial concessions have enabled 
the monetary earnings and real incomes of the rural population, especially the 
kolkhozniks, to rise appreciably since March 1965. Most of the increase promised 
for the five-year period has already been granted, and a slowing-down here may 
be expected. 

The shape of the forthcoming five-year plan is still a subject for debate, but 
from Brezhnev’s words at the Central Committee meeting of October 1968 it 
seems that the course laid down in the Central Committee meeting of March 
1965 will be adhered to for the foreseeable future, with an increased emphasis 
upon mineral fertilizers. Yet it is debatable whether the envisaged material 
inputs alone will be enough to ensure the attainment of Brezhnev’s relatively 
modest “‘perspective” output goals, which are presumably meant for 1975. The 
effect of the recent reduction in state productive agricultural investments may 
possibly be offset by a determined drive during the next two years. But far more 
ominous in the long run is the continuing failure to attract and retain the younger, 
skilled workers on the land. Increased monetary earnings alone will not persuade 
these qualified men and women to stay on the farms, and it is no longer possible 
to detain them by administrative measures lone. In addition to material incentives, 
other inducements will be necessary, such as a long-overdue improvement in the 
political and social status of the kolkhoznik and the provision of real freedom of 
decision to the farmer on the spot through the extensive introduction of some 
form of the mechanized zveno. However, to judge from authoritative Soviet 
pronouncements at least, no substantial shift in official policy toward agriculture 
along these lines is at present envisaged. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Communist Bloc 


Crises in Prague and Moscow 


The following review of the political aspect of the Moscow—Prague crisis (the 
economic aspect was dealt with by Mr. Henryk Olsienkiewicz in Bulletin, 1969, No. 3) 
covers the events leading to the recent demotion of Alexander Dubček. 


The crisis in Prague-Moscow relations began in late 1967, when the Soviets 
first realized that they had misjudged the climate of political opinion in Czecho- 
slovakia. The Czechoslovak Party Central Committee meetings of October and 
November of that year had virtually agreed that Antonin Novotny must relinquish 
his leadership of the Party,but remained deadlocked over proposed replacements. 
Belatedly, the Soviets recognized that Novotny was in serious trouble and sent 
Secretary General Brezhnev to Prague on December 8 to probe the positions of 
the contending factions. He is reported to have concluded that Novotny’s career 
could probably not be salvaged and, despite Moscow’s customary hesitancy to 
endorse change, to have agreed to a list of twelve names of prospective replace- 
ments, including Dubtek’s. The USSR’s endorsement of the personnel changes 
that occurred on January 5 implied that it also approved the policies of the new 
regime. This Soviet misinterpretation of the atmosphere in a neighboring country 
and Moscow’s reluctance to make hard choices required either to cure the 
deteriorating situation or to extricate its interests have proved distinguishing 
features of the entire ensuing crisis. 

The crisis began to crystallize in the spring. Dubček was invited by his five 
allies to Dresden on March 23 to defend the expected ousting of conservatives 
from key positions and the adoption of the liberal Action Program by the Central 
Committee in April. After hearing his profession of loyalty to all of Prague’s 
previous obligations, the five orthodox members asked Czechoslovakia to provide 
tangible evidence of her commitment to the Pact by hosting large-scale joint 
field maneuvers in the near future. (It has become increasingly evident that 
Moscow .equates participation in joint exercises with endorsement of Pact 
operations and acceptance of the common line on security matters. This is borne 
out by Moscow’s earlier concern over Rumania’s tenuous association with Pact 
policies as evidenced partially by her rate participation in joint Pact maneuvers. 
Notably, the Czechoslovaks also failed to participate in the major Pact maneuvers 
conducted concurrently with the Dresden meeting.) Dubček is reported to have 
parried this demand by requesting that the exercise be postponed until autumn 
and be reduced to the scope of a communications exercise. This proposal was 
apparently accepted, and the Czechoslovak press belatedly confirmed on May 4 
that the exercise scheduled for the autumn would involve neither field deploy- 
ments nor the presence of foreign units within the country. 
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After a month of diatribe from the other Pact members against the alarming 
trends in Czechoslovakia and Czech indifference to orthodox admonitions, 
Dubček paid a surprise visit on May 4-5 to Moscow. The composition of the 
delegation suggests that the entire spectrum of mutual differences was discussed. 
The joint communiqué clearly indicated that the talks had been fruitless. Three 
days later, the five angry Pact members consulted in Moscow on the steps to be 
taken in view of the Czechs’ intransigence. Agreement was apparently reached 
on the advisability of using external military pressure, and the next day Soviet 
units began deploying along the Czechoslovak border in Fastern Germany and 
Poland. The use of military pressure against a dissident ally, unprecedented in the 
Pact’s history, was tempered partially by a warm congratulatory message sent to 
Prague the next day to mark the twenty-third anniversary of Liberation Day. 


Simultaneously with the troop deployments, a group of Soviet marshals 
and generals arrived in Czechoslovakia, ostensibly to participate in Liberation 
Day celebrations. However, their repeated addresses throughout the country 
to assembled workers (who are generally rather conservative) indicated that 
their primary mission was to test the response of those factions most likely to 
oppose the liberal reforms in the wake of Moscow’s show of physical force. 


The obviously ambivalent reactions of the conservatives and the persistent 
indifference of the progressives were the most probable reasons for the personal 
intervention of Premier Kosygin on May 17. His efforts were partially successful, 
and moderates throughout the Pact showed obvious signs of reljef. In exchange 
for a Soviet pledge of non-interference in Czechoslovakia’s internal affairs, 
Dubček reaffirmed the Presidium’s intention to preserve the leading role of the 
Communist Party. On May 30, the Presidium reiterated the existing constitutional 
ban on all political parties outside the National Front, at the same time encour- 
aging all existing legal bodies, including the three parties in the Front and local 
trade unions, to become more active in formulating national policies. In a more 
substantial gesture, Dubéek agreed to demonstrate Prague’s solidarity with the 
Pact’s security interests by bringing forward to June the exercise planned for the 
fall and allowing a limited number of foreign troops into Czechoslovakia to act 
as “marker” units for a communications exercise. This is believed to have been 
the first important concession made by the Czechs during several months of 
increasing pressure from their five angry allies. 

Leading elements of the Soviet units appeared in Czechoslovakia on June 2, 
and the preparations for the exercise temporarily lessened diplomatic pressure 
from other members of the Pact. The exercise lasted from June 20 to June 30, 
and ended in a sharp debate over the Pact’s military effectiveness. The Commander 
of the Warsaw Pact Forces, Marshal Yakubovsky, alleged that the Czechoslovak 
units had performed unsatisfactorily and were incapable of defending the western 
frontier. He could reasonably claim that such weaknesses jeopardized the national 
security of all Pact members and that as Pact Commander he was entitled to take 
appropriate measures to reinforce defenses in this sector. Accordingly, he 
demanded permission to station Soviet forces permanently along the West 
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German border, and the withdrawal of the units that had participated in the 
exercise was repeatedly delayed in order to underscore their determination on 
this issue. 

The five Pact members invited the Czechs to attend a fraternal gathering on 
July 14-15-in Warsaw to resolve this problem and to discuss the increasing pace 
of liberalization. The Czechs refused, but agreed to deliberate bilaterally with 
all parties. This infuriated Prague’s allies. 

Tensions reached new heights when the Chief Czechoslovak negotiator with 
Yakubovsky, Lieutenant-General Prchlik, publicly defied Moscow on July 15 by 
accusing the Marshal of breach of promise concerning the withdrawal of troops. 
Further, Prchlik proposed institutional reforms for the Pact in order to preclude 
its future abuse as an instrument of coercion, and adamantly defended the 
Presidium’s decision not to allow Soviet troops to remain on Czechoslovak soil. 


On July 16, the enraged delegates at the Warsaw meeting issued a virtual 
ultimatum which alleged that the Czechoslovak Party was losing its control and 
attempted to establish the legal rights of the five to preserve the gains of socialism 
by collective intervention. The document, called the Warsaw Letter, demanded 
that Prague enact seven domestic changes designed to reimpose neo-Stalinist 
conditions or accept the consequences of impairing the vital interest of other 
socialist nations. 


Armed with the authority of the Warsaw Letter, Moscow accepted Prague’s 
offer to meet bilaterally, and on July 17 invited Czechoslovak leaders to the 
USSR. The Czechs refused on account of “prevailing political conditions.” On 
July 21-22, Western press reports indicated massive new Soviet troop deploy- 
ments in Eastern Germany and Poland in the direction of the Czechoslovak 
border that were intended to shake the Czechs’ determination. In a major reversal, 
Moscow announced on July 22 that the Soviets would meet the Czechoslovaks 
in eastern Slovakia. It was later revealed that both sides had made concessions 
in order to convene the meeting. In a conciliatory gesture, Prague dismissed 
Prchlik for his unprecedented attack against the Pact, and the Soviets made an 
important gesture by agreeing to withdraw their remaining troops from Czecho- 
slovak territory before journeying to Čierna on July 29. 


Probably in an attempt to offset the disadvantage of withdrawing its troops, 
Moscow announced on July 23 the beginning of the largest peacetime logistic 
maneuvers in the Pact’s history. It was to involve logistics, air defense, airborne 
and reservist elements deploying in the western USSR, Poland and Eastern 
Germany. This conveyed the impression that Moscow was prepared to build an 
extensive logistics base around the borders of Czechoslovakia in order either 
to sustain the deployed units there for an indefinite period or to support them 
during an intervention operation. 


Backed by this powerful military display, Moscow employed another un- 
precedented tactic to unnerve the independent-minded Czechs. For the first time 
in Soviet history, virtually the entire Soviet hierarchy left the country to confront 
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-an opposing faction. This was probably intended to impress Prague with the 
importance Moscow attached to the contest and to spread responsibility for the 
outcome equally among all Soviet leaders. 


The Czech liberals were aware that the future of their reforms was at stake, 
and carefully garnered public endorsement by pledging that national interests 
would not be sacrificed at the crucial talks. In addition, Dubček received the 
unanimous support of the Central Committee two days before the meeting, thus 
ostensibly silencing his opponents within the Party hierarchy. He arrived at 
Cierna with probably greater national support than any other European Com- 
munist leader so far, except Tito. 


The talks beginning on July 29 dragged on for four days and nearly broke 
down. On the third day, Brezhnev even feigned illness. To judge by all appear- 
ances, the Czechs finally capitulated and accepted a compromise. The text of the 
Cierna agreement reveals that Moscow apparently dropped its insistence on the 
permanent stationing of Soviet troops on Czechoslovak soil, while Prague 
agreed to tailor its domestic reforms to the demands of the Warsaw Letter. Both 
sides reaffirmed the need to “strengthen the leading role” of the Communist 
Party and agreed to suspend polemics. This agreement was duly approved at 
Bratislava on August 3 by the other four angry Pact members. 


The Bratislava Agreement was only a pale refiection of the Warsaw Letter, 
however, since it omitted any suggestion of an ultimatum and did not provide a 
time limit for the implementation of the Letter’s demands. This may be regarded 
as a setback for the Soviet leaders if the urgency conveyed in the Warsaw Letter 
is considered a genuine reflection of the Five’s concern about the ultimate 
course of socialist development. The Politburo was unable to shake the nerves of 
the Czechoslovak liberals or to split the Czechoslovak delegation. Moscow was 
faced with the choice of accepting Prague’s approval of the Warsaw Letter in 
principle or taking upon itself the onus of breaking off negotations. 


The Cierna talks resulted in a paradox. The degree of success for Soviet 
- diplomacy was totally dependent upon the Czechs’ willingness and ability to 
comply with the demands of the Warsaw Letter. The Politburo must have 
realized there was little hope that Prague would meet Moscow’s expectations, 
and that a failure on the Czechoslovaks’ part to fulfill the “spirit of Cierna” 
would demonstrate the Soviets’ inability to exercise a meaningful influence upon 
Czechoslovak developments. This would mean the further constriction of Soviet 
authority over “applied Communism.” In other words, after Bratislava, the 
Kremlin had to face either the eventuality of employing armed force or the public 
demonstration of its inability to do more than prescribe theoretically desirable 
models for socialism. Whereas the Warsaw meeting registered the identity of 
interests among the orthodox East Europeans and established a separate bloc 
within the Pact, Prague’s failure to fulfill the Bratislava Agreement conscien- 
tiously would be seen as a demonstration of Moscow’s declining ability to defend 
these members’ respective interests. Thus, the Soviets returned to Moscow con- 
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fronted with the virtual necessity of forcing the Czechs to comply with ‘the 
Agreement through either increased pressure or the use of arms. 


The post-Cierna options open to the Politburo were meager. Previous 
applications of political, economic and military pressure had failed to curb 
Czechoslovak liberalization. They had been used piecemeal and in moderation, 
having the effect of being too little and too late. Although purely conjectural, the 
most persuasive argument considered on August 4-5 may have called for a 
reversal in tactics whereby immediate efforts would be made to stiffen the 
resistance of local Czech conservatives, rather than continue efforts to discredit 
the existing leadership. 


In the past, efforts to cultivate conservative support at the lowest level had 
been scattered and ineffectual. At the highest level, the Czechoslovak press 
reported that Party Secretary Alois Indra seized the opportunity of Brezhnev’s 
belligerent speeches on July 3 and 4 to attempt a coup within the Central Com- 
mittee. He insisted that the Presidium was unrepresentative and should be 
re-elected. This effort, too, failed. Even the presence of Soviet troops on Czecho- 
slovak territory during June and July had not produced cohesion and mutual 
confidence among the conservative elements. Indeed, the sharp public reaction 
against the ninety-nine workers of the Avto-Praga plant who on July 30 called 
for the permanent stationing of Soviet troops in Czechoslovakia revealed that 
the quislings needed for a puppet government could not be expected to emerge 
unless more forceful external measures were employed. The USSR’s power and 
determination would have to be convincingly demonstrated to the entire country 
before Ambassador Chervonenko’s protégés could be expected to assert their 
views effectively. The argument probably concluded that this plan could be 
executed without significant resistance if strategic surprise could be achieved. 
(Even the most brutish “hawks” probably would not have endorsed the proposal 
if it had been expected that the Soviet forces would have to “fight their way in” 
or to conquer their errant ally.) 


Arguments in this vein were apparantly endorsed by a majority of the Polit- 
buro, and the High Command was instructed to commence final preparations 
for the impending intervention. In the meantime, a majority of the political 
leaders took needed holidays, knowing that this would probably be the last 
opportunity for many months. Between August 7 and 15, the Soviet press 
reveals that eight of the eleven full Politburo members, seven of the nine candidate 
members and two of the five Party Secretaries were on vacation. 


The military leaders, however, were busy with last-minute details. The first 
known act was the replacement on August 5 of the Pact’s Chief of Staff, General 
M. I. Kazakov, by General S. M. Shtemenko. This decision may have been 
because Kazakov, who had been in charge of the troop buildup in Czecho- 
slovakia since June, had advocated alternative courses of action. On the other 
hand, the High Command may have wanted the purposefulness of an arch- 
conservative for an operation that might require unprincipled dedication to the 
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restoration of orthodoxy. (Shtemenko had been Chief of the Soviet General 
Staff under Stalin and had been demoted and held in disgrace for many years, 
apparently for his political views. After fifteen years, he was repromoted to 
General in July 1968.) 

The Soviet press reveals that on August 9 Defense Minister Marshal Grechko 
flew to Belorussia to conduct a logistic readiness inspection with General 
S. S. Maryakin, First Deputy Commander of Rear Services and former Com- 
mander of the Norther Group of Forces. The logistic exercise, held by the 
northern Pact members since July, was terminated on August 11, but was promptly 
followed by the announcement of a communications exercise. This was probably 
monitored by Grechko, since he remained in the area until the 12th. On the 15th, 
it was announced that Soviet forces in Hungary and Hungarian army units were 
conducting a communications exercise, probably in conjunction with the Pact 
exercise already in progress. Grechko and his chief political commissar, General 
A. A. Yepishev, flew to Eastern Germany on the 15th to inspect the Soviet 
Group of Forces there. They were met by Marshal Yakubovsky, who had preceded 
them to this sector. On the 16th, all three flew to the Northern Group of Forces 
in Poland, where they were met by General Shtemenko, who was apparently 
monitoring the exercise in this sector. The entire group consulted with Polish 
generals on the 17th before returning to Moscow. Grechko apparently reported 
to the Politburo that the preparations were satisfactory and the units were 
awaiting the execution order. 


During this interval, political developments in Czechoslovakia were un- 
doubtedly closely monitored for indications that the Czechs were moving far 
enough to the right to allow a suspension of preparations. After Bratislava, the 
Czech leaders apparently sought a balanced approach between restoring centralized 
constraints that would not antagonize the extreme liberals and pursuing pro- 
gressive policies that would not unduly encourage public expectations or further 
exacerbate orthodox hostility. From the Soviet viewpoint, however, events 
during this period reflected a one-sided policy. 

Prior to Cierna, the Czechs used the deft tactic of inviting Tito and Ceausescu 
to come to Prague shortly after their upcoming encounter with the Soviets. In 
this way, they could count on the support of the other two independent-minded 
Communist leaders regardless of the outcome of the meeting. Tito received a 
triumphal welcome on August 9, and concluded an agreement on specific 
measures for closer cooperation, including the establishment of common banking 
facilities, joint export arrangements for third countries, and the free transfer of 
funds and labor. 

On the other hand, Rumania was the first country to denounce the Bratislava 
Declaration: this was done in a stinging editorial in the Party newspaper on 
August 6. Before departing for Prague on the 15th, Ceausescu declared: “There 
can be no justification for the use of armed forces for intervening in the 
internal affairs of any Warsaw Treaty member.” He reiterated this warning at a 
press conference the next day in Prague. The official purpose of the visit was to 
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renew the mutual defense treaty between the two countries; this renewal, the 
first of a series that was long overdue, indicated preferential consideration for 
Prague’s security interests. The most noteworthy element of the new treaty was 
the absence of any direct reference to Western Germany as the main threat and 
the implication that the treaty would be invoked against any aggressor. 


The Five undoubtedly noted that this seeming Czechoslovak partiality 
toward Belgrade and Bucharest could be interpreted as confirming their earlier 
fears that the three shared common attitudes toward Western Germany, economic 
contacts with the West, and the Pact’s own economic union. Accordingly, hints 
began to appear in the Soviet press concerning the danger of a re-emergence of 
the prewar Little Entente, composed of these three countries, which might create 
a mini-bloc within the alliance and “isolate loyal partners” (Hungary and 
Bulgaria). 

The publication on August 10 of the draft of the Czechoslovak Party statutes 
may have been considered another indication of Prague’s recalcitrance. Some 
parts of the statutes, which were to be adopted at the Fourteenth Party Congress 
(due to be held on September 9), were the most liberal ever envisaged by a 
Communist country. For example, they expressly stipulated that minority 
opinion would be protected even after decisions had been collectively made. 


Further evidence for the Soviet hardliners was the failure of Prague’s un- 
controlled press to adhere to the Cierna agreement requiring a suspension of 
polemics. The exasperated Soviets responded by opening the third round in the 
dispute: Czech revisionism was no longer described as merely deviationist but 
was now labeled as the actual instrument of imperialism. 


Finally, if East German boasting can be believed, Ulbricht visited Dub£ck in 
Karlovy Vary on August 12 to assess the Czechoslovak leaders’ reaction to the 
Bratislava Agreement after a week’s reflection. Scant Czech gestures toward the 
right balanced lightly against the visible evidence that the Czechs were de- 
termined not to modify their liberal program to any appreciable extent. Neues 
Deutschland later reported on August 25 that after Ulbricht’s assessment of 
the Czechs’ intransigence, intervention had become mandatory. 


It is impossible to ascertain how the Politburo members voted on the final 
decision to execute the intervention. However, the lack of evidence since Brati- 
slava that Prague intended to accommodate the anxieties of the hardliners 
probably convinced the conciliatory members that decisive measures were 
required immediately, especially since it appeared that the operation might achieve 
surprise and so be conducted “peaceably.” Even so, this was not the final decision 
in the Czechoslovak crisis, as many possibly anticipated. 


When the quislings failed after the intervention to arouse even a modicum of 
public support, the Politburo was faced with another difficult choice: that of 
imposing a total military administration on the country or negotiating a modus 
vivendi capable of accommodating a Soviet military presence with the continued 
tenure of key Czechoslovak leaders. The adoption of the latter option, necessi- 
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‘tating as it did negotiation with men who several days before had been publicly 
branded as traitors, was another dramatic Politburo somersault. 


At the first Moscow meeting after the invasion, the reinstated Czech leaders 
capitalized on Soviet reluctance to impose a total military administration. The 
protocol issued in Moscow on August 27 reiterated the Czechs’ endorsement of 
the demands of the Warsaw Letter in return for the withdrawal of occupation 
troops from the cities. This appeared to the public as rank capitulation. However, 
the Czechs returned to Prague with their powers and responsibilities virtually 
intact and the liberalization program curbed but not checked. Dubéek retained 
extensive powers of appointment, the National Assembly exercised independent 
legislative rights, and the government operated within the confines of law. For 
example, Dubéek nearly doubled the size of the Presidium and virtually eliminated 
the conservative influence of the preinvasion vintage. This packed Presidium 
then created new commissions within the Central Committee to which many 
leading figures under fire were assigned: these men, that is to say, were not 
dismissed but transferred from posts dealing with the practical application of 
the reforms to commissions responsible for the theoretical content of the new 
program. The National Assembly, for its part, continued to implement Party 
and governmental programs recommended before the invasion, such as the 
establishment of a federal union between Slovakia and the Czech lands. The 
government announced its intention to prosecute criminals in strict compliance 
with pre-invasion laws, to establish eleven journals authorized before the invasion 
and to continue the rehabilitation of victims of earlier regimes. 


This unabashed defiance clearly infuriated the Kremlin. After repeated 
delays, Czechoslovak leaders were again summoned to Moscow on October 3 
and presented with the draft of a treaty providing for the “temporary” garrison- 
ing of Soviet troops on Czechoslovak territory. The Czech leaders apparently 
continued to press a fluid bargain, gambling on Soviet reluctance to re-enter the 
cities and impose a military administration. However, the longer they held out, 
the more the Soviets demanded. Soviet liaison officials were to be assigned to 
virtually every level of government and Party authority. Confronted with the 
prospects that the key ministries and seats of political power would become 
appendages of the Kremlin, the Czechs submitted and signed a communiqué 
that further reduced their freedom of maneuver. 


In return for the withdrawal of most occupation troops and the continuing 
“protection” afforded by the temporary stationing of Soviet line formations on 
Czechoslovak territory, Prague agreed to implement immediately the following 
demands enunciated originally in the Warsaw Letter: (1) the leading role of the 
Party was to be strengthened in all sectors of public life; (2) antisocialist elements 
were to be eliminated; (3) communication media were to be placed under proper 
direction; and (4) a policy of personnel selection was to be worked out which 
would ensure that state and Party organs were staffed by people who stood 
firmly for “proletarian internationalism.” In an unpublished but widely assumed 
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secret clause, the Czechoslovak leaders also agreed for the first time to allow 
Soviet personnel to witness their fulfillment of the agreement. 


Dubček was in the dificult position of attempting to meet Soviet demands 
and yet accommodate public pressure for reform. While admitting Soviet troops 
and inspectors, the Presidium had on more than one occasion publicly affirmed 
its determination not to allow a return to pre-January conditions. The Dubček 
leadership was apparently attempting to salvage as much as possible of its Action 
Program—guarantees of personal safety, the federalization scheme, and a modicum 
of economic reform. For a time, it was uncertain whether Dubček would succeed 
in achieving such a precarious balance; but in view of his apparent determin- 
ation to preserve as much sovereignty as possible and Moscow’s seeming satis- 
faction with the results of the occupation, it was clear that the crises had not 
ended. Hard choices for both sides can still be expected. 

In conclusion, the Czechs’ determination to pursuc a national road to socialism 
(as authorized by the Soviet Twentieth Party Congress in 1956) has forced the 
Soviet leaders to face repeatedly the unpleasant issue of reaching a reconciliation 
with liberalism or re-imposing various forms of centralism. They apparently 
hope to create conditions that will provide opportunities for the assertion of 
cautious, conservative solutions leading ultimately to the return of a nco-Stalin 
era, as occurred in Gomulka’s Poland. Until now, Soviet leaders held differing 
views on the best means to achieve these goals. 


In each confrontation with Czechoslovak intransigence, a majority of the 
Politburo has voted to escalate the pressure and then to moderate its stand. The 
decision to dispatch Kosygin to Karlovy Vary, accept the Bratislava Agreement 
and negotiate with the deposed Czechoslovak leaders suggests that the conciliatory 
members rallied a majority at various times during the continuing downward 
spiral of the crisis. Both sides seem to have had their chance, but without the 
desired effect. As the issues became more complicated, pressure for the adoption 
of firmer positions on the one side or the other increased. 


The reservations of the moderates were apparently overcome temporarily 
before the confrontation of October 3—4, resulting in greater unanimity within 
the Soviet hierarchy than at any time in the past year. As yet, there is no conclusive 
evidence of the durability of this seeming unity, but the moderates appear to have 
accepted the “lesson” that “appeasement of counterrevolutionaries only impedes 
the advance of socialism.” Moreover, the longer the Kremlin feels compelled to 
enforce its will on the Czechoslovaks the stronger this cohesion may become. 

The single binding matrix of this solidarity is the mutual understanding that 
Soviet strategic interests must be afforded priority over all other political con- 
siderations in formulating foreign policy objectives. The Soviet military establish- 
ment may be expected to throw the weight of its new-found confidence and 
prestige—tresulting from the highly successful Czechoslovak campaign—bchind 
future proposals designed to further strategic objectives. Thus, an unusual 
community of interests between political and military leaders may be emerging 
which may ultimately lead to a gradual shift in foreign policy priorities. Various 
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disarmament proposals and issues relating to an East-West détente are likely to be 
downgraded in importance and priority given to achieving the physical means 
of pursuing more aggressively global ambitions. 


In the long run, however, the Prague crisis is likely to be viewed as an 
excellent example of Soviet decision-making and a manifestation of the deep- 
seated infirmity of the Soviet hierarchy. The seeming solidarity is likely to be 
recognized as merely a mariage de convenance precipitated by the Czechoslovak 
crisis. Unless far-reaching policy decisions and institutional changes are made in 
the interim, the tensions, rivalries and instabilities characteristic of Soviet 
political life will remain just beneath the surface, re-emerging with each new 
hard choice. It seems more likely that Soviet decisions regarding Eastern Europe 
will continue to vacillate between peaceful coexistence and intervention. 
The crisis in Prague has highlighted the more momentous crisis in Moscow, 
where fundamental decisions on liberalism versus centralism have been repeatedly 
side-stepped. These are the cardinal issues confronting all Communist leaders 
today, and until the Kremlin makes these choices the Soviet leadership will 
remain unstable and unpredictable and prone toward policy formulation by 
expediency rather than design. 

Lawrence I. Whetten 


The Communist Bloc 


Sino-Russian Territorial Controversies: Past and Present 


The recent armed conflicts between Soviet and Chinese frontier troops on 
the Ussuri River have prompted widespread discussion of Sino-Russian and 
Sino-Soviet relations in the world press. Some observers have been inclined to 
ascribe these clashes to territorial disputes between the two countries. In our 
view, this is mistaking the pretext for the cause: the occurrence of these clashes 
merely indicates the degrce of friction that has been reached in the political and 
ideological struggle between the Communist parties of China and the Soviet 
Union. We need only recall that the question of disputed territories existed some 
fifteen to twenty years ago, when the Soviet and Chinese Communists were on 
friendly terms. At that time, Mao Tse-tung and his followers gave little thought 
to any “historical injustices” imposed by Russia on China. In 1957—58, the Amur 
River, of which the Ussuri is a tributary, was proclaimed the “river of friendship.” 


Nevertheless, it may be worth while briefly reviewing the history of these 
border territories. First of all, it should be borne in mind that the Russians’ 
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gradual advance across Siberia to the shores of the Pacific—a process which 
lasted several centuries—did not entail any large-scale armed conflicts between 
Russia and China. Before the arrival of the Russians, the “Siberian vacuum” 
was almost uninhabited. Those regions which passed to Russia under the Treaty 
of Nerchinsk (1689) and later, in the mid-nineteenth century, the treaties of 
Aigun and Peking had a population of no more than some twenty or thirty 
thousand people who had nothing in common with the Chinese. They were 
hunting tribes of Mongolian, Tungus or Turkic origin: theoretically, they were 
vassals of the Manchurians (Jurchen) inhabiting what is today north-eastern 
China—i.e., Manchuria—, and as such were obliged to pay tribute, but in fact 
they often succeeded in obviating this duty. 


Peking’s claims that Russia seized extensive territories along the Amur and 
Ussuri rivers “at a moment of China’s weakness” are not entirely correct. In the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—the period of the most 
intensive advance by the Russians into Siberia and the Far East—, China, as a 
national state, did not, strictly speaking, exist. Toward the end of the sixteenth 
century, a fresh uprising by the Jurchen occurred, and in 1644, when Russian 
military outposts were already firmly secured on the Argun and Amur rivers, 
the Manchurians overthrew the Chinese dynasty, placed a Manchurian emperor 
on the throne and gave the country a name of their own—Taich’ingkuo, or the 
Great Ch’ing Empire. The Ch’ing dynasty ruled China until it was overthrown 
by revolution in 1911. If it is borne in mind that even the Manchurians, who 
exacted tribute from the tribes living north of the Amur and in what is now the 
Maritime Krai, never really ruled these areas and never occupied them, it becomes 
clear that there is all the less justification for calling these regions “from time 
immemorial Chinese.” It is also difficult to accept the argument that China was 
weak at the time when Russia was occupying Siberia and the Far East, for the 
Manchu dynasty of that time could not be thus described. It was the Manchurians 
who, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, conducted wars in Central 
Asia, conquering Mongolia, Oirotia (Altai), Eastern Turkestan, Kokand, several 
Kirghiz khanates, Tibet and other regions. It must be supposed that the Manchu- 
rians were not particularly interested in the areas reached by the Russians. At 
all events, the frontiers between Russia and the Ch’ing Empire were established 
by peaceful means, “by common agreement, in the interests of the profound, 
eternal and mutual friendship between the two states and for the benefit of their 
subjects,” as the preamble to the Aigun Treaty of 1858 puts it. 


Thus, Peking’s claims to the territories to the north of the Amur and west of 
the Ussuri have neither historial nor legal grounds that are of any real significance. 
Not even the principle of “prior possession” can be applied here, for the indige- 
nous population of these regions are neither the Chinese nor the Russian, but 
hunting tribes of Mongolian or Tungus origin. 


China’s pretensions to certain areas of Soviet territory in Central Asia have 
more weight. Here too, both Russia and China cannot claim to have ruled these 
territories from time immemorial, but occupy—or have occupied—them by 
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right of force; but the Chinese can advance the argument that they occupied 
before the Russians the territory of what is now Soviet Central Asia and Chinese 
Sinkiang. Indeed, under the Han dynasty, almost two thousand years ago, the 
Chinese occupied Sinkiang and, advancing to the north and northwest, reached 
the shores of the Caspian Sca. In the end, of course, they retained hold only of 
Sinkiang, and even this they later had to abandon. Under the Tang dynasty, in 
the early seventh century, they reoccupied Sinkiang, but lost it again at the end 
of the ninth century, and in the twelfth century Sinkiang was included in the 
empire of Jinghiz-khan. In the next century, China herself became part of the 
Mongol empire. 


When Russia in the nineteenth century began advancing into Central Asia, 
the force she encountered was once more not that of the Chinese but of the 
Manchurian Ch’ing dynasty. At that time, however, Russia’s main rivals in this 
area were not the Manchurians but the British, and this, coupled with the weakness 
of the Manchurians in this area, explains why Russia, without coming into 
armed conflict with the Manchurians, occupied extensive territories in Central 
Asia, including a number of areas that had previously been occupied by 
Manchurian troops. 


It is interesting to note that the present Communist government of China is 
raising no pretensions to these regions, but, as indicated by the Chinese Com- 
munist press, is confining its claims to the territory which passed to Russia under 
the “unequal” Treaty of St. Petersburg of 1881. According, however, to the 
treaties concluded earlier in Kuldja and Peking, the Ch’ing empire had resigned 
to Russia considerable areas which are now part of Soviet Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan, and the Treaty of St. Petersburg, which was concluded under 
special circumstances, in effect brought Russia no territorial gains of any impor- 
tance. In the mid-nineteenth century and after, Sinkiang, then under Manchurian 
tule, was in the throes of popular discontent, numerous rebellions being raised 
by the indigenous inhabitants, the Dungans (this was the name given by the 
Manchurians and Chinese to the entire Moslem population of Sinkiang). The 
rising of 1862—74 was particularly violent: in Dzungaria (which, together with 
Eastern Turkestan, formed part of Sinkiang) alone, about half-a-million Manchu- 
tians and Chinese were killed, and towns in the basin of the Ili River lay in ruins, 
irrigation canals fell into disuse and the fields were transformed into a desert. 
The Sino-Manchurian punitive units despatched into the region by Peking 
continued the carnage by destroying the local population. In 1871, Russia, 
fearing that the rebellion might spread to her territory and, obviously, inclined 
to take, advantage of the favorable situation, occupied the Ili region, promising 
to return it to the Manchurians after the uprising had been put down. To this 
‚end, the Russian government rendered assistance to the Manchurian troops in 
their fight with the insurgents, and later did in fact return part of the occupied 
territory. The rest, however, remained in Russian hands, and Russia’s possession 
of it was confirmed by the treaty of 1881. This is apparently the area meant by 
the Chinese Communists. 
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Although the Chinese Communists are confining their claims to a treaty , 
concluded in the second half of the last century, the history of Russian territorial 
expansion in the direction of Manchuria, Mongolia and Sinkiang continues up 
to the October Revolution. At the end of the last century, Russia virtually 
occupied Manchuria, and her pressure on China increased in Sinkiang and 
Mongolia. The reason why this period of Sino-Russian relations is mentioned 
much less frequently in China is evidently the fact that at this time China was 
confronted with a new enemy in Manchuria—namely, Japan. To cope with this 
new development, the Chinese government willingly concluded a military 
alliance with Russia, being well aware that the latter’s interest in Manchuria and 
Mongolia was a far surer guarantee of the protection of these regions than 
China’s own military might could be. 


After the October Revolution, the Soviet government launched its policy in 
Asia with the celebrated Karakhan declaration of July 25, 1919, according to 
which the Soviet government renounced its “unequal treaties” with China and 
all privileges, concessions, spheres of influence, etc., that had been “imposed 
upon China by the Tsarist government.” The declaration further stated that 
“the Soviet government returns to the Chinese people the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad and also all concessions without compensation.” 


This was in 1919, Some two or three years later, however, the Soviet govern- 
ment, proceeding from declarations to practical politics, virtually resumed the 
advance toward the frontier regions of China. In 1924, it secured a partial return 
of its rights to use the Chinese Eastern Railroad, the use of which it now shared 
on terms of equality with the Chinese. This opened the way for Soviet influence 
in Manchuria, where the USSR became involved by its subversive activities in 
an armed conflict with China in 1929. 


The Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1931 brought the further expansion 
of Soviet influence in this region to a halt, and four years later, in 1935, the 
USSR decided to evacuate Manchuria, abandoning to Japan its rights to use 
the Chinese Eastern Railroad. After the loss of this sphere of influence, the 
USSR concentrated its attention upon Sinkiang, where, taking advantage of the 
local anti-Chinese feeling, it began to develop a base of its own. In 1944, the 
activities of Soviet agents even led to the proclamation of an East Turkestan Soviet 
Republic, which survived for five years until the Communist victory in China 
in 1949. With this victory, territorial disputes between the USSR and China 
might have been expected to lapse into oblivion, but, as we HAVE seen, the 
reverse has been the case. 


K. Pavlov 
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international Communism 


The Boycotted Congress 


The Ninth Party Congress of the League of Yugoslav Communists opened 
— with a ceremonial session to mark the fiftieth anniversary of the party’s existence 
—on March 11 and ended on March 16, 1969. With the single exception of the 
Rumanian Communists, the congress was boycotted by the parties of the Warsaw 
Pact countries, although it may be assumed that the Communists of Czecho- 
slovakia would have sent a delegation to Belgrade if they had not been subjected 
to heavy pressure from the occupying Soviet forces. Despite the military inter- 
vention, the Czechoslovaks are experimenting with economic reforms based on 
“self-administration” along Yugoslav lines, as their own press admits.! Neither 
the country’s press nor its population at large lost any opportunity of demon- 
strating its sympathy with the Yugoslav party congress. After it had become 
known that their country’s party would not be represented, about three thousand 
Prague students proceeded from the University’s Philosophical Faculty to the 
Yugoslav Embassy in order to show their support for Tito’s regime,? and the 
Czechoslovak press ’reported at length upon the congress in Belgrade—one 
report being headed by a phrase which might be freely rendered as “Belgrade— 
Left to its Own Devices” or “Belgrade—Without Outside Interference”*—and 
also upon the fact that thousands of Czechoslovak citizens and organizations 
had written to protest against the failure of their country’s party to attend. 


Although there is no doubting that the Yugoslay Communists have their 
own interpretation of Marxism-Leninism, the importance of Belgrade as a rival 
of Moscow in the ideological leadership of world Communism cannot be properly 
examined until the resolutions adopted by two other assemblies are available 
for comparison with those adopted in Belgrade: these are the Ninth Congress 
of the Chinese Communists and the world Communist conference now due to 
open in Moscow on June 5. 


It is already clear, however—at least in part because of the boycott instituted 
by Moscow—that Belgrade has become not only an ideological but also a political 
center. This development is, of course, not to be ascribed only to the recent 
congress. It began on November 29, 1943, when the Yugoslav Communists, 
while still fighting Hitler, resolved at Jajce, against Moscow’s will, to transform 
the “Antifascist Popular Liberation Council” into an underground government. 
The next milestones in this development were the Cominform conflict and the 
subsequent Fifth Congress of the Yugoslav Communists in 1948. At the recent 





1 Prager Volkszeitung, February 28, 1969, p. 6 
2 Thid., Match 21, 1969, p. 2. 
3 Ibid., March 28, 1969, p. 4. 
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Ninth Congress, Tito recalled this period in the following terms in his intro- 
ductory speech: 

Hach one of our Party congresses held after World War II has been characterized 
by certain features and tasks. The Fifth Congress..., held in 1948, was confronted 
with the difficult task of defending our party from unjustified accusations and 
producing evidence of its proletarian and revolutionary origin and...character. 
During this congress, we had to assert our right to build socialism in accordance 
with the specific conditions obtaining in our country and also our right to answer 
for our activities primarily to our working class and our peoples.* 


These words of Tito’s, ideologically loaded as they appear to be at first sight, 
express the Yugoslav’s determination to defend their independence against what 
they call the “hegemonism” of Moscow. The break with the Cominform and 
the Party’s Fifth Congress were followed by a cold war of fifteen years’ duration 
between the Soviet bloc and Yugoslavia. A brief intermission occurred when 
Khrushchev and Bulganin journeyed to Belgrade in May 1955, but this first 
reconciliation came to an end with the emergence of differing views on the 
Hungarian uprising in the fall of 1956. Khrushchey’s second journey to Yugo- 
slavia in August 1963 established a more lasting peace, but since early 1968 this 
has once more been threatened by tensions which were later heightened by the 
occupation of Czechoslovakia. 


At the recent Congress, Tito and his supporters seemed to draw fresh energy 
from their own successes, and in this they were perfectly justified. On this as 
on previous occasions, they showed that they had grasped the necessity of 
insisting on their freedom in three spheres—namely, those of ideology (wherc 
they reject the “ideological monopoly” of any “leading” party), foreign policy 
(where they reject a// military blocs and any form of “hegemonism’’), and 
domestic policy. 

These are the lessons of the fifteen-year-long cold war between Moscow and 
Belgrade. It was not only the Yugoslavs, however, who had the opportunity to 
benefit from this experience: all Communist parties in the world, both ruling 
and non-ruling, were able, as observers, to gather valuable experience which 
was to play its part in the development of the world Communist movement, 
sometimes in the background and sometimes more conspicuously. This experience 
may be summed up as follows: 


1. Ideological, political, military and economic pressure by the whole of the 
Soviet bloc has proved incapable, after fifteen years, of bringing Yugoslavia to 
her knees or even of wringing from her any substantial concessions. Each of 
the two reconciliations which occurred during this period proved damaging to 
Soviet prestige. 

2. Yugoslavia has not only survived this massive and multifarious pressure, 
but has considerably enhanced her prestige—in many important developing 
countries, but most of all in the world Communist movement. 





4 Internationale Politik, Belgrade, March 20, 1969, pp. 15—16. 
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3. It is generally acknowledged that Yugoslavia under Tito owes the success 
of her resistence to Soviet pressure, among other things, to the fact that her 
leaders paid greater attention to the wishes and needs of the population than 
the governments of the Soviet bloc did, and also to their acceptance of aid from 
the Western powers, especially the United States. 


4. Despite these concessions and the acceptance of Western aid, Yugoslavia 
has remained undeniably Communist, and is recognized as such by the great 
majority of Communist parties. 

5. Yugoslavia has thus demonstrated that under certain circumstances a 
small Communist-ruled country may pursue its “own road” without Moscow’s 
aid and even in defiance of the latter’s wishes, anchor the power of its Communist 
patty more firmly in the minds of its population and attain international respect. 


6. The course pursued by Yugoslavia has, once and for all, cast doubts upon 
the need for the Soviet Communist Party’s absolute leadership of the world 
Communist movement or of the Communist-ruled world. At the Seventh Party 
Congress, held in Ljubljana in 1958, Tito asserted: 


The pressure put upon Yugoslavia after 1948 was without doubt a very heavy 
blow for the working class, since for the first time since the October Revolution 
doubts arose concerning the correctness of the policy pursued by the country 
that had always been the guiding star of the international workers’ movement.® 


7. With Yugoslavia’s example, autonomy and equal rights for the individual 
Communist parties have become a reality for the first time. 


However great the hostility between Communist China and Albania on the 
one hand and Yugoslavia on the other may be, China and Albania have followed 
Yugoslavia’s example in one respect which is of extreme political importance: 
they have made themselves independent of Moscow. Since 1964, the Rumanian 
Communists, in their slow development along similar lines, have been at about 
the same stage in respect of both domestic and foreign policies as Yugoslavia 
was during the first few years after the break with the Cominform. Finally, as 
already suggested, the Czechoslovak Communists have also learnt some lessons 
from the Yugoslavs; and if Moscow’s enmity toward Belgrade revived after 
August 21, 1968, it was because of the ideological and political resemblances 
between the Yugoslav Communists and progressive forces in Czechoslovakia. 
Pravda reproached the Yugoslav Communists with being a main source of 
inspiration for “reactionary elements” in Czechoslovakia.® During the following 
months, the repetition of such views in the Soviet press gave grounds for the 
supposition that Rumania and Yugoslavia might also fall victim to the Brezhnev 
doctrine, but Belgrade refused to be intimidated. The Yugoslav defense budget 
for 1969 was increased by 8 percent, and women between the ages of 19 and 40 
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5 Radio Ljubljana, Aprıl 23, 1958. 
€ Pravda, September 10, 1968. 
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were made liable for service in armed units of the regular army or in the so-called 
territorial defense.’ 


The position of Yugoslavia was actually strengthened by the occupation of 
Czechoslovakia. Student disturbances and quartels among the country’s various 
nationalities suddenly ceased, and instead the peoples of Yugoslavia became more 
closely reunited as the threat of a Soviet military intervention cast its shadow 
over the land. Tito even felt himself strong enough to support the Rumanian 
Party leader at two meetings—in August 1968 and February 1969—which 
promoted Rumania’s struggle for sovereignty. The rebellion of numerous non- 
ruling Communist parties also rendered a not inconsiderable political support for 
Yugoslavia. Here, particular reference may be made to the congresses of the 
Austrian (January 1969) and Italian (February 1969) Communist parties, which 
extended the front of those resisting the Brezhnev doctrine and—if not, perhaps, 
deliberately—helped to create a favorable atmosphere for the recent party congress 
in Yugoslavia. Throughout the fifteen years of her cold war with the Soviet 
Union, Yugoslavia, while asserting herself remarkably well, had nevertheless not 
succeeded in breaking out of a certain isolation within the world Communist 
movement. During this period, not one of the world’s Communist parties had 
displayed any unambiguous desire to back the Yugoslavs up; now, however, 
solidarity was forthcoming, not only from important Communist parties, but 
also from influential circles in the developing countries. When the congress 
finally opened on March 11, this demonstration of political far more than strictly 
ideological support reached a climax. 


That the congress was of much more than purely local importance is evident, 
firstly, from the very fact that it was boycotted by Moscow and its satellites and, 
secondly, from a consideration of the guests who came despite the boycott. The 
Czechoslovak press commented with evident satisfaction: 


The presence of foreign delegations in Belgrade was the best possible proof 
that the attempt to isolate the Yugoslav Communists in the international workers’ 
movement has failed. All the Communist parties of Western Europe and also some 
from other parts of the world had sent delegations. There were also many delegations 
from countries of the so-called Third World. Numerous social-democratic parties— 
and this was something new at a Communist party congress—were also represented.® 


In connection with the forthcoming world conference of Moscow-oriented 
parties, it may be recalled that the last world conference of this kind was attended 
by eighty-one parties, i.e., all the Communist parties of any significance with the 
exception of the Yugoslav Communists. The Joint Declaration issued on that 
occasion unanimously condemned the Yugoslavs’ “revisionism.” The recent 
party congress in Belgrade was attended by “about seventy Communist, socialist 
and workers’ parties and liberation movements,”® which thereby dissociated 
themselves from Moscow’s anti-Yugoslav policy. 


7 Suddeutsche Zutung, Munich, November 20, 1968. 
8 Prager Volkszeitung, Match 28, 1969, p. 4. 
® Internationale Politik, Match 20, 1969, p. 13. 
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It is easy to see what makes the Yugoslav Communists’ policy attractive: 
everywhere where peoples overshadowed by the great military blocs fear for 

their sovereignty, this policy is likely to find a response. Tito said: 


On the one hand, we are witnessing the growing persistency of demands for the 
establishment of interstate relations capable of achieving peace and equal rights for 
all....On the other hand, movements of this kind are encountering desperate 
resistence from the forces of imperialism and hegemonism, which resort to the use 
of force and various pressures, applying these in particular to the newly-liberated 
and developing countries.1° 


Tito is undoubtedly not alone in entertaining the following views upon the 
relaxation of Soviet-American relations that has been emerging over several 
years: 

The desire of two world powers to avoid a mutual confrontation 1s certainly 
to be regarded as a praiseworthy intention, since in this way the danger of a general 
war is reduced. Agreements between only two or more great powers must not, 
however, be made at the cost of small and moderately large nations, since these 
nations too are entitled to speak on their own interests, on their own fate, and to 
take part in the settlement of general world problems. Otherwise, such agreements 
cannot ensure peace and security for other—particularly the small—nations, and 
this in its turn means that peace as a whole cannot be assured by the use of such 
methods,14 


Some who up to this point would agree with this approach may be shocked 
to find Tito, at the end of this section of his congress speech, condemning the 
United States’ Vietnam policy, the Israeli “aggression” and the Soviet military 
intervention in Czechoslovakia in the same breath. However this may be, one 
cannot deny him a certain consistency in his policy of non-commitment. The 
touchstone of this consistency was, and is still, Belgrade’s attitude in face of the 
massive pressure from Moscow, and at their Ninth Congress the Yugoslav 
Communists may be said to have passed the test. The boycott imposed by the 
“Warsaw Five”—to use a Yugoslav expression—has acted as a boomerang, for 
it has merely attested the intolerance or impatience of Soviet “hegemonism” and 
failed either to intimidate or to isolate the Yugoslavs. The Yugoslav press 
deliberately drew the world’s attention to the lessons to be drawn from the 
boycott. The organ of the Yugoslav Union of Journalists presented it in an 
historical perspective, and stressed that Soviet methods of applying pressure 
were nothing new: 


...since the war, congresses of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia—there have 
been five of them-—have been attended only once by a delegation from the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union! Since Yugoslavia, during this period of two-and- . 
a-half decades—excepting certain periods of aggressive pressure upon her freedom 
and independence—, has maintained relations of amity and cooperation with the 


10 Thid., p. 14. 
11 Thid. 
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Soviet Union, this fact cannot be otherwise interpreted than as the expression of a 
routine, stereotyped domineering desire to recognize and support only those who 
are prepared or compelled to follow the instructions of the “leading center.”13 


From both the ideological and the political points of view, the conclusions 


drawn by the Yugoslavs are well designed to win supporters in the struggle 
against Soviet “hegemonism” throughout the world. The passage just quoted 
concludes: 


All this proves once more that neither the Stalinist Cominform adventure nor 
the Warsaw armed intervention nor the launching of the theory of limited sover- 
eignty, any more than the attempts to establish a new relationship of subordination 
in the international Communist and workers’ movement, is an expression of passing 
errors and mistakes, but that [these phenomena] spring from bureaucratic-¢tatiste 
structures which ate becoming an ever more obvious obstacle to the development 
of socialism ın the present-day world, 13 


The boycott by the Soviet-bloc countries of the Yugoslav Communists’ 


Ninth Party Congress has helped to crystallize not only the ideological but also 
the political frontiers within the Communist-ruled world. Yugoslavia’s role as 
a political center will be further enhanced if Tito succeeds in bringing off this 
year the summit conference of non-committed states which he has taken so 
much trouble to negotiate. If this conference is sufficiently well attended, it may 
even prove a rival to the Moscow world conference in political importance. 


Stefan Cl Stolte 





12 Ibid., p. 5. 
13 Thid. 
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REVIEWS | 


The Periodical Press 


Despite its apparent insignificance, the armed Sino-Soviet border clash on 
the Ussuri River may be regarded as an event of considerable historical impor- 
tance. It was essentially different from, for example, the conflict which occurred 
in the same general area, along Lake Khasan, about thirty years ago, which 
was a natural conflict between two completely different systems, and (needless to 
say) from the armed interventions in Hungary in 1956 and in Czechoslovakia last 
year, which were directed not against the two states as such but against peoples 
who’ had actively expressed their protest against, a state form which had been 
forcibly imposed on them. The incident on the Ussuri, on the other hand, was the 
dramatic eruption of a chronic conflict between two similar systems competing for 
world ideological hegemony in the name of the wellbeing of mankind. (It is inter- 
esting to recall that the ideological discord between the two Communist giants is 
in fact material in origin: it goes back to the time when, after Stalin’s death, the 
Soviet Union first reduced, and then stopped entirely, its assistance to China 
in the form of constructing industrial plants—assistance which the USSR had 
provided despite the extremely limited resources of its population.) 


The Soviet press is doing its best to prove that the Ussuri incident is not one 
between Communist states but between Communism and Maoism. This is well 
illustrated by a recent editorial in the Party’s theoretical joural Kommunist entitled 
“The Situation in China and the Chinese Communist Party at the Present Stage,” 
in which Maoism, although recognized as the dominating political line in China, 
is branded as 


...a trend hostile to Marxism, having the mission of consolidating the absolute 
power of a single person, a trend entirely subordinated to the selfish goals and 
hegemonistic aspirations of the Mao Tse-tung group (Kommunist, 1969, No. 4, 


page 86). 


; The editorial gives an exhaustive description of the Mao ine in its present 

stage. Politically, it is presented as an attempt to consolidate and codify the 
achievements of the cultural revolution; economically, as a drive to put a stop 
to the destructive forces in the national economy and forcibly reshape the latter 
for the purpose of building China up into a nuclear power at the expense of the 
consumer goods industry; ideologically, as a movement to isolate Chinese society 
from the influence of “scientific socialism” and transform the ideas of Mao Tse- 
tung into a single political doctrine; socially, as a continued encroachment on 
the tights of the workers, and a sowing of national discord; and in the sphere 
of foreign relations, as a campaign to establish China as a “third force” exploiting 
the differences between the two world systems. The editors try to demonstrate 
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that Mao’s new political course contradicts the ideology and will of the Chinese 
Communist Party, whose name is being used by Mao as a cover. We read: 


The Maoists had to stage the twelfth “plenary meeting” in order to justify 
once more the “cultural revolution” and dissociate themselves from the line adopted 
at the Eighth Congress of the Chinese Communist Party, the object being to cancel 
out the period of development of the Chinese People’s Republic along a socialist 
path and ideologically prepare the country for the emergence of a new power 
system (page 87). 


Attention is drawn in particular to the destruction of the “people’s democracy” 
in China and its replacement by a “military-bureaucratic dictatorship.” The 
principles of socialist democracy previously existing in the Chinese Communist 
Party, it is said, have been declared by the Maoists to be “bourgeois,” “revisionist” 
rubbish. The Maoist victory is explained as follows: 


In order to deceive the population, the Maoists exploited popular dissatisfaction 
with various distortions in the activities of the Party and state apparatus which 
were engendered by the general atmosphere connected with the personality cult 
of Mao Tse-tung. Now, Mao’s political enemies are being held to blame for these 
distortions. At the same time, an entire bureaucratic layer, as regards organization 
and functions having a traditionally Chinese military-feudal flavor, is being imposed 
on Party and state (page 88). 


> 


Criticism is also leveled at Mao’s “proletarian staff headquarters,” a small 
group of Mao’s most dedicated supporters which declares itself to be the leading 
organ of the Party, army and indeed the entire country, and at the Party’s control 
apparatus in general: 

The part of key link in [this apparatus] is played by the “revolutionary com- 
mittees,” which replace the previous Party and state organs. The system of “revo- 
lutionary committees” is being created on the territorial and production principle, 
from the level of province down to that of rural commune, enterprise, institution, 
including teaching institution, and so on. At present, they are fulfilling the functions 
of executive authority, court and state prosecutor’s office as well as those of Party 
and public organizations; in other words, they are the organs of the Maoists’ 
centralized dictatorship, which excludes socialist democracy and legality (zbia.). 


The revolutionary committees, write the editors of Kommunist, are formed 
“from above,” and constitute a coalition of the three forces on which Mao’s 
authority rests—namely the army, reliable “cadre” workers, and the Red Guard 
organizations, pride of place being given to the army, without which no committee 
can be constituted (it is also maintained that as early as the beginning of 1967 
China’s industry, transportation system, people’s communes, state institutions 
and cultural organs were placed under military supervision under Mao’s instruc- 
tions). As regards the “militarization” of China, the editors write: 


Army representatives devoted to Mao Tse-tung are active in all spheres of 
Chinese society. Officers and soldiers are implementing the instructions of Mao 
in factories and villages, “heightening” the consciousness of art workers and 
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“introducing order” into the educational system. This situation is leading to the 
total militarization of the entire life of the country. There is already talk of “forming 
classes and groups in primary and secondary schools according to a system of 
squads, platoons and companies” (page 89). 


Further: 


Thus, the central position in the power mechanism being created 1s occupied 
by the army, which supervises all spheres of social, political and economic life, 
its organizational basis being the “revolutionary committees,” which, in essence, 
exclude the participation of the broad masses of workers in the running of the 
country (sbid.). 


Also of interest is the fact that Soviet propaganda is sharply condemning 


Mao and his supporters for smashing the intelligentsia. The Kommunist editorial 
notes that of late the Chinese intelligentsia has been subjected to physical violence 
and moral degradation, intellectuals in the Party being stigmatized as “bourgeois” 
and “revisionists,” i.e., political enemies. A further point is made: 


The only social group which continues to be almost untouched by the “cultural 
revolution” is the national bourgeoisie. Although the twelfth “plenary meeting” 
proclaimed that the “question of power, the question of the struggle for hegemony 
between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie” was at stake, no instances are so far 
known of any serious restriction of the political and economic rights of the national 
bourgeoisie during the “cultural revolution” (page 92). 


In general, the main charge leveled by the Soviet press against the present 


political leaders of China is the “militarization” of the country, particularly in 
the sphere of the economy. Evidently in an attempt to frighten the West into 
siding with the USSR against China, it is maintained that Mao is ruthlessly 
striving to build up China’s nuclear missile potential. Indeed, all in all it can 
be said that after the incidents on the Ussuri, Soviet propaganda has gone over 
to active cold warfare against the leaders of Communist China. 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


March 1969 


On March 16, in the Defense Ministry newspaper Krasnaya zvezda, Marshal of 
Aviation Pavel S. Kutakhov was first referred to as Commander in Chief of the Soviet 
Air Force, replacing 69-year-old Air Chief Marshal Konstantin A. Vershinin. Only 
ten days previously, he had not been mentioned in this capacity. Kutakhov, whose 
official biography has yet to appear, is about 48 years old. He began World War II 
as a pilot, and then commanded, successively, a flight, a squadron and a guards air 
regiment, being made Hero of the Soviet Union and receiving the Orders of Lenin, the 
Red Banner and others. After the war, he graduated from the Air Force Academy and 
held command and staff posts in a number of military districts, serving in the Odessa 
Military District from 1960 to 1967. On August 16, 1966, his mastery of modern 
flying technique was recognized by the award of the title “Honored Military Pilot of the 
USSR.” In the following year, he was transferred to the central apparatus of the Defense 
Ministry, and in the middle of 1968, he replaced 65-year-old Marshal of Aviation 
Sergei I. Rudenko as First Deputy Commander of the Air Force. On February 21 of 
this year, he was promoted to Marshal of Aviation. Kutakhov was a delegate to the 
Twenty-Second and Twenty-Third Party Congresses in 1961 and 1966 respectively, and 
became a Deputy of the Ukrainian Supreme Soviet in 1963, an indication that he had 
already been earmarked for promotion to high positions in the early sixties. Finally, 
it may be mentioned that at the beginning of March he was in the Far East Military 
District, evidently in connection with the Ussuri frontier clash. P. KR. 


* 


This winter has been a bad one for agriculture in the Northern Caucasus, one of 
the USSR’s major winter-wheat-growing areas. In the Stavropol Krai, forty-meters-a- 
second hurricanes blew throughout the whole of January, lifting the top soil and 
covering crops and irrigation canals alike with a layer of dust. In protective forest 
belts, drifts of snow mixed wıth earth dust reached a height of two to three meters. 
In the middle of February, following a few warm days, the Krai was hit by frosts of 
—30 degrees Centigrade. Where the protective covering of snow had been blown away 
by the wind, the soul froze to a depth of one meter. As a result, it is estimated that winter 
grains will have to be resown over “hundreds of thousands of hectares” (/zvestia, 
February 22, 1969). The picture is roughly the same in the Krasnodar Krai, where 
dust storms and severe frosts have made it necessary to resow or undersow one-third 
of the area under winter crops. The volume of spring work has been more than doubled. 
Resowing with maize has been decided upon in an attempt to alleviate the situation. 
A considerable amount of work will have to be done to protect the crops against the 
weeds blown onto the fields by the storms (Se/skaya zhizn, March 26, 1969). There are 
also difficulties connected with traditional Soviet inefficiency. According to a report 
in the March 18 issue of Sed/skaya zhizn, the Saratov Oblast Grain Products Department 
had given the Stavropol and Krasnodar Krais only 90,000 tons of the 100,000 tons of 
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seed required by March 10 for the spring sowing, and each kilogram of seed contained 
up to 300 types of weed, including 150—200 grains of wild oats. S. K. 


* 


The eleventh issue for 1969 of the newspaper, Ekonomicheskaya gazeta contains an 
article by a group of specialists from the Leningrad subway system entitled “Buming 
Problems of the Subways.” Here, we are told that the subways presently operating in 
the Soviet Union—in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Tbilisi and Baku—have a fixed capital 
of almost 2,000 million rubles, and carry about six million passengers daily. In addition, 
blueprints are in existence for subways in Kharkov and Tashkent; it ıs also intended 
to built subways in Gorky and Kuibyshev. 


One of the problems examined by the authors is the growing discrepancy between 
the rate of construction of new subway lines and the increase in the wear and tear-on 
subway equipment on the one hand, and repair facilities on the other. Even the over- 
thirty-years-old Moscow subway, with its own rolling stock repair workshop, escalator 
repair and spare parts workshop, and several other repair and electrical shops, is having 
difficulty in coping with its repair program. The subway systems of Leningrad, Kiev, 
Tbilisi and Baku are compelled to make use of the services of the appropriate organi- 
zations under the Ministry of Railroad Communications, which are extremely reluctant 
to accept repair orders from the subways and not only demand from the latter the 
necessary spare parts and materials, but produce shoddy work. Another problem is 
created by variations in the weight, power and dynamic qualities of rolling stock 
used on the same line, which result in unnecessarily high running costs. Finally, attention 
is drawn to the lack of standardized training courses for subway personnel. All these 
evils, according to the authors, result from the fact that the subway systems are sub- 
ordinate to their respective city council executive committees, rather than to a centralized 
coordinating authority. G. V. 


* 


From February' 10 to 15, a conference took place at Moscow University on the 
subject of “Commodity-Money Relations in the System of Planned, Organized Socialist 
Production.” Here, in connection with the question of the economic autonomy of the 
enterprise, the existence of any relationship between these two factors was firmly 
denied, the idea being presumably to destroy one of the arguments used by critics of a 

planned economy. Further, in accordance with growing condemnation in the USSR of 
“ Yugoslav economic theory and practice, considerable time was devoted to criticizing 
“market socialism,” a term invariably given in quotation marks in Soviet literature 
(Ekonomcheskaya gazeta, 1969, No. 10, p. 7). 


It is the general practice in the Soviet Union for the pay of scientists to depend 
only on position and academic degree, but now, as an experiment, additional different- 
iatıon based on the effectiveness of a scientist’s research has been introduced. This is 
being done by first reducing existing standard rates of pay by 25—30 percent, and then 
raising them by respective amounts up to this level, so that the total wage bill will be 
actually reduced (Pravda, March 25, 1969). 


A resolution of the Presidium of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
published on March 19 complains that at “certain enterprises” communal and medical 
facilities are far from adequate, the air is contaminated, and the provision of individual 
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protective equipment has not been properly organized. The resolution accordingly 
demands that “measures guaranteeing the creation of healthy and completely safe 
working conditions at enterprises be worked out and implemented” (Trud, March 19, 
1969). 


The Soviet press recently celebrated the tenth anniversary of the “people s militia” 
(narodnye druzhiny), formed to assist the militia proper in the preservation of public 
order. At present, there are over 6,500,000 drazhinmk:, including about 4,000,000 
members of the Party and the Komsomol, organized in some 130,000 detachments. 


In the last few years, there has been a tendency for control over the druzhinniki 
to pass from the hands of “public” (obshchestvennye) organizations such as the trade 
unions into those of the local government. “Certain trade union organizations,” it 1s 
said, “have given up participating in the affairs of the drazhinmki, and for years have 
been refraining from discussing questions connected with their activity.” At the same 
time, the state authorities are doing everything they can to extend the functions of the 
druxhinnike, expressing regret that their activities are “limited to patrolling the streets,” 
and insisting that measures be taken to “create special detachments for dealing with 
petty larceny and other offenses” (Trud, March 2, 1969). 


Concluding the discussion on the admissibility of tipping in the Soviet Union 
(see Bulletin, 1969, No. 4, p. 49), Literaturnaya gazeta declared in its issue for March 8: 


An examination of readers’ mail clearly demonstrates that the arguments of the opponents of 
tipping are much stronger than those of ıts few advocates....One cannot but agree with their 
conclusion that “tipping” belongs to yesterday and has no place in our new life, that the new 
problems which are arising cannot be solved by ancient, obsolete methods. 


The editors refrain, however, from pointing out that in other Communist countries 
tipping is legal—a fact formerly given as an argument in favor of the custom in the 
Soviet Union. F. H. 


* 


In its issue for March 8, the teachers’ newspaper Uchitelskaya gazeta reported on the 
confirmation by the Council of Ministers of a “Statute on the Ministry of Education 
of the USSR” (the Ministry was formed in late 1966). The commentaries given by the 
newspaper indicate that the statute has legalized a trend toward increased centralization 
of the Soviet school system which has been developing for several years. Firstly, the 
Ministry’s jurisdiction has been extended to infants’ and school institutions, previously 
a to other ministries and governmental departments. Secondly, for better 
coordination, a Council for Questions of the Secondary General Education School has 
been set up under the Ministry which includes the education ministers of the Union 
republics. Thirdly, the Ministry has been made responsible for producing yearly and 
long-term plans for the development of education (except those for higher and special 
secondary education, which are the concern of the Council of Ministers and the State 
Planning Committee [Gosplan]), drawing up standard curricula for schools and infants’ 
institutions, and supervising the preparation of textbooks and teaching aids for schools 
and teachers’ training institutions. 


Three days later, Uchitelskaya gazeta announced the adoption of a “Decree of the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party on the Basic Directions of the Activity 
of the Academy of Pedagogic Sciences of the USSR,” in which the Academy was 
criticized for failing to examine thoroughly “urgent problems concerning the theory of 
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education and draw the proper conclusions from [obobshchat] the variegated experience 
amassed by the Soviet school.” The Academy was also censured for “serious short- 
comings in the training of teachers of education and in the planning and organization 
of pedagogic research.” S. V. 

ri ; 


The Uzbek Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers have adopted a 
resolution “On Measures for the Further Improvement of Education in the Republic 
in Connection with the Transition to Universal Secondary Education.” Here, it is 
complained ‘that the level of instruction and Communist education in Uzbek schools 
is still not up to modern requirements, the main reason being the “weak ideological, 
theoretical, professional and methodological training of a considerable proportion of 
teachers.” Specific mention is made of grave deficiencies in instruction in the social 
disciplines, as well as the inadequate “material basis” of most Uzbek schools. Attention 
is further drawn to the need to improve instruction in the Russian language. The 
republic’s Ministries of Education and of Higher and Special Secondary Education are 
requested to “improve the work of selecting school-leavers for the Russian language 
and literature departments of pedagogic institutes [teachers’ training colleges] in the 
RSFSR and the Ukraine, intensify supervision of their training and give them all 
necessary assistance.” Vocational training is also to be intensified. In addition, note is 
made of the Uzbek Education Ministry’s statement that during 1969-71 driving 
instruction is to be introduced in 120 schools. The Ministry, together with the republic’s 
Ministry of Agriculture and Gosplan and “Uzselkhoztekhnika” (Uzbek Association for 
the Sale of Agricultural Machinery to State and Collective Farms) is also entrusted with 
the task of introducing, starting with the academic year 1969—70, courses in driving 
tractors and cotton harvesters in some of the republic’s rural secondary schools. 


S. T. 
* 


The second issue for this year of the journal Azıya i Afrika segodnya (Asia and 
Africa Today), published by the Institute of Asian Peoples and the Institute of Africa 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, contains interesting articles by Soviet oriental- 
ists Y. Gankovsky, A. Baztyants and V. Veselov dedicated to the one-hundred-and- 
fiftieth anniversary of academic studies of the Orient in Russia, considered to have 
begun with the laying of the foundation stone of the Asian Museum in St. Petersburg 

on November 11, 1818. 
` These articles are fresh testimony to the rehabilitation of pre-Revolutionary Russian 
orientalism, which has brought posthumous academic recognition to such prominent 
scholars as S. F. Oldenburg, V. V. Bartold, I. Y. Krachkovsky, A. N. Samoilovich and 
N. Y. Marr, whose works were branded under Stalin as bourgeois, counterrevolutionary 
and anti-Marxist. The rehabilitation of those who in the thirties were victims of Stalinist 
terrorism, such as Samoilovich, is especially remarkable. E.K. 


x 


In the Soviet Union, the conflict between Soviet psychology on the one hand and 
Freudianism and psychoanalysis on the other is officially regarded as a “battle for a 
scientific Weltanschauung” which is being “attentively followed by the whole of cultural 
humanity.” At the same time, Soviet ideology is forced to take account of the fact that 
at world psychiatric conferences the bulk of the papers delivered are psychoanalytically 
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oriented, and that generally, not only in the West, but in the “socialist” countries as 
well (in particular Hungary and Yugoslavia), the psychoanalytical approach in psychiatry 
is increasing in popularity. The problem facing Soviet psychologists in this con- 
nection is how to attack psychoanalysis and at the same time enjoy its fruits. In the 
second issue of the philosophical journal Voprosy filosofit for this year, Professor 
F. V. Bassin, of the Institute of Neurology of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 
suggests that ideas deriving from the psychoanalytical concepts of “ego” and “defense 
mechanism” be adapted for Soviet psychology on the basis of the dialectical materialist 
understanding of the nature of consciousness. Clearly, such ideological problems 


are not exactly conducive to the development of Soviet psychology. 


ALEC: 


Chronicle of Everts 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


March 1969 


1 Centenary of the discovery by D. I. Mende- 
leyev of the periodic table of chemical elements. 


The Minister of Defense, Marshal of the 
Soviet Union A. A. Grechko, leaves Moscow 
for New Delh: on an official visit. 


Publication of communiqué on the official 
visit to the USSR February 26—28 of Polish 
Foreign Minister Stefan Jedrychowskı, during 
which Soviet-Polish political, economic and 
cultural relations were discussed, as well as 
international problems, especially European 
security. Jedrychowski’s invitation to Soviet 
Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko to visit 
Poland was accepted. 


Governmental delegation led by Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers and 
Chairman of the State Committee for Sctence 
and Technology V. A. Kırıllin arrtves in 
East Berlin en roure for Leipzig for the opening 
‘of the Spring Farr. 

Publication of note from the Soviet to the 
East German government requesting measures 
to be taken against attempts by West German 
and West Berlin authorities and individual 
citizens to “abuse” East German communi- 
cation routes, ın West Berlin, it is alleged, 
young people are being illegally recruited 
for service in the West German armed forces, 
and many West Berlin enterprises are producing 
military and other items of strategic importance 
for the West German Defense Ministry. 


2 Tenth anniversary of the formation of volun- 


tary people’s militia units (narodnye druxhiny). 


Note delivered to the Chinese government 
protesting that on the same day an armed 
Chinese detachment crossed the Soviet frontier, 
made its way to Damansky Island, in the 
Ussuri River near the frontier post at Nizhne- 
Mikhailovka, and suddenly opened fire on 
Soviet border guards, resulting in a number 
of killed and wounded. 


Chief controller of the Soviet section of the 
Berlin air traffic control center makes an oral 
declaration to his US, British and French 
colleagues to the effect that the USSR cannot 
guarantee the safety of aircraft carrying 
members of the West German Federal 
Assembly to West Berlin for the election of 
the Federal President. 


Publication of communiqué on the official 
visit to the USSR February 21-March 1 of a 
Czechoslovak military delegation led by 
Defense Minister Colonel-General Martin 
Dzur. During their stay, members of the 
delegation were acquainted with the life and 
experience of the Soviet armed forces. Besides 
Moscow, their itinerary included Irkutsk, 
Sverdlovsk and Bratsk, where meetings with 
local Party and government officials and the 
command staffs of the Transbatkal and Urals 
Military Districts took place. 
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Polish United Workers’ Party delegation 
comprising Central Committee First Secretary 
Wiadysaw Gomulka, Central Committee 
Politburo Member and Chairman of the Polish 
Council of Ministers Józef Cyrankiewicz, and 
Politburo Member and Central Committee 
Secretary Boleslaw Jaszczuk arrives in Moscow 
on a friendly visit in response to an invitation 
by the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party. 


Chairman of the Supreme Soviet Presidium 
N. V. Podgorny receives Alberto Abdala, 
Vice-President of Uruguay and President of 
the Uruguayan National Assembly, to discuss 
bilateral relations and international problems. 
Deputy Chairman of the Supreme Soviet 
Presidium and Chairman of the Azerbaidzhan 
Supreme Soviet Presidium M. A. Iskenderov, 
Secretary of the Supreme Soviet Presidium 
M. P. Georgadze and others also present. 


Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
A, N. Kosygin receives Abdala to discuss 
similar questions in the presence of Minister 
of Fisheries A. A. Ishkov, Ambassador to 
Uruguay I. K. Kolosovsky and board member 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs D. A. 
Zhukov. 


Plan of scientific cooperation for 1969—70 
signed between the Academies of Sciences of 
the USSR and Mongolia. 


Fiftieth anniversary of the formation of the 
Comintern. 


Gomulka, Cyrankiewicz and Jaszczuk leave 
Moscow for Warsaw after two days of talks 
on the construction of socialism in the USSR 
and Poland, bilateral relations and inter- 
national problems with Party Secretary 
General L. I. Brezhnev, Podgorny, Kosygin 
and Party Central Committee Secretary 
K. F. Katushev. 

Agreement signed in Budapest on visaless 
travel between the USSR and Hungary by 
citizens of these countries. 


Eighteenth session of Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Trades Unions International of 
Metal and Engineering Industries begins in 
Moscow. Twenty countries are represented, 
including the USSR, Eastern Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgarıa, France, Italy, India, Japan, the UAR 
and Chile. Report on the past two years’ 
activities delivered by the Internationals 
Secretary General, A. Savanını. 


5 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellites 


“Kosmos-268” and “Kosmos-269,” 


Announcement that China has rejected 
accusations contained in the Soviet note of 
March 2 in connection with the armed clash 
on the Ussuri River. 


Soviet naval detachment comprising the 
rocket-firing vessels “Boiky” and “Neu- 
lovimy,” a submarine and a tanker arrives in 
Lagos on an official visit under the command 
of Captain V. V. Platonov. 


Brezhnev receives Secretary of Czechoslovak 
Party Central Committee Jozef Kempny, who 
is in the USSR to familıarıze himself with 
the Soviet Communist Party’s experience in 
Party work. 


Annual general meeting of Academy of 
Sciences opened in Moscow by Academy 
President M. V. Keldysh. Report on major 
achievements in the natural and social sciences 
in 1968 by Chief Learned Secretary of the 
Academy’s Presidium J. V. Peive. 


Announcement that joint maneuvers of 
Soviet and East German armed forces are 
continuing in Eastern Germany under the 
command of the Commander in Chief of the 
Warsaw Pact Forces, Marshal of the Soviet 
Union I. I. Yakubovsky. 


Rumanian Party delegation including Central 
Committee Secretary, Executive Committee 
Member andj Chairman of the Rumanian 
Economic Council Manea Manescu and 
Executive Committee Candidate Member and 
Deputy Chairman of the Rumanian Council 
of Ministers Emil Draganescu arrives in 
Moscow. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-270.” 


Algerian Foreign Minister and Revolution- 
ary Council Member Abdelaziz Bouteflika 
arrives in Moscow on an official visit and 
discusses bilateral cooperation and intet- 
national problems with Gromyko in the 
presence of Deputy Foreign Minister S P. 
Kozyrev, Secretary General of the Foreign 
Ministry I. N. Zemskov, ef al. 


Foreign Ministry delivers a note to the 
Chinese Embassy protesting that Chinese 
authorities are tolerating excesses by antı- 
Soviet demonstrators against the Soviet 
Embassy and other official Soviet missions in 
Peking as well as their personnel. 


Publication of TASS’s rejection of the 
allegation made by the British newspaper 
Sunday Telegraph on. March 2 that a “secret 
protocol” on Kashmir was drawn up during 
the meeting in Tashkent in January 1966 
between Kosygin and Presidents Shastri of 
India and Ayub Khan of Pakistan. 


Announcement that a Karl Marx Gold 
Medal has been instituted, to be awarded 
every three years by the Academy of Sciences 
to Soviet and foreign scholars who have 
distinguished themselves ın the field of social 


sciences. 


7 In connection with the Sino-Soviet frontier 


clash on the Ussuri, an hours-long demonstra- 
tion by over 50,000 persons takes place in 
front of the Chinese Embassy ın Moscow, 
meetings of protest are held throughout the 
USSR, and the Foreign Ministry spokesman 
L. M. Zamyatin holds a press conference for 
Soviet and foreign journalists. 

Kosygin receives Bouteflika to discuss 
bilateral relations and international problems 
1n the presence of Gromyko, Soviet Ambassa- 
dor to Algeria D. P. Shevlyagin and Head of 
the Foreign Munistry’s First African Depart- 
ment A. A. Shvedov. 

Publication of joint communiqué on 
Uruguayan Vice-President Alberto Abdala’s 
visit to the USSR from February 27 to March 4 
at the head of a governmental delegation. 
During his visit, bilateral relations and inter- 
national problems were discussed, and a 
trade agreement and an agreement on delivertes 
to Uruguay of Soviet machinery and other 
technical equipment signed; in addition, 
Abdala’s proposals that a Soviet delegation 
led by Iskenderov and a delegation from the 
Supreme Soviet visit Uruguay were accepted. 

Soviet and East German maneuvers in 
Eastern Germany come to an end; Yaku- 
bovsky flies back to Moscow. 

Announcement that Podgorny is to pay 
an official visit to Morocco in April. 


8 Publication of Party Central Committee’s 


address to Soviet women on the occasion of 
International Woman’s Day. 

Podgorny receives Bouteflika to discuss bi- 
lateral cooperation and international problems 
in the presence of Georgadze, Gromyko, eż al. 


[9 Grechko returns from New Delhi after 


‘ discussing Soviet-Indian relations and inter- 


national problems with Indian politicians and 
military leaders. His invitation to his Indian 
colleague Swaran Singh to visit the USSR 
was accepted. 


10 Working group for preparing material for 


the world conference of Communist and 
workers’ parties commences activities in 
Moscow. The Soviet Communist Party 
Central Committee 1s represented at the 
group’s opening session by Central Com- 
mittee Secretaries B. N. Ponomatev and 
K. F. Katushev, Deputy Head of the Central 
Committee’s International Affairs Department 
Y. I. Kuskov and Director of the Institute 
of World Economy and International Re- 
lations of the Academy of Sciences N. N. 
Inozemtsev, 


Grechko arrives in Rawalpindi on an 
official visit. 

President of the Austrian National Council 
Alfred Maleta arrives in Moscow as a guest 
of the Supreme Soviet. 


Brezhnev receives Bouteflika to discuss 
bilateral relations and the international 
situation ın the presence of Grechko and 
Member of the Party’s Central Auditing 
Commission and Ambassador to Algeria 
D, P. Shevlyagin. 


East German delegation comprising Secre- 
tary and Poltburo Member of the Central 
Committee of the Socialist Unity Party 
Gunther Mittag, Central Committee Candidate 
Member and Deputy Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers Gerhard Weiss, and Central 
Committee Member and Minister of Finance 
Siegfried Bohm arrives in Moscow in response 
to an invitation by the Central Committee of 
the Soviet Communist Party. 


Third session of mixed Soviet-Italian 
commission for economic, scientific and 
technical cooperation begins in Moscow. 

Cooperation plan for 1969 signed in Moscow 
between the Union of Soviet Societies for 
Friendship and Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries, the “USSR-Syria” Society 
and the Syrian-Soviet Friendship Society. 
A prominent place in the plan ıs occupied 
by “measures” dedicated to the centenary of 
Lenin’s birth. 

Minister of Foreign Trade N. S. Patolichev 
returns to Moscow after visiting Malaysia 
and Cambodia. 
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Chatrman of State Committee for Foreign 
Economic Relations S. A. Skachkov leaves 
Moscow for Pyongyang to attend celebrations 
of the twentieth anniversary of the first 
agreement on economic and cultural co- 
operation between the USSR and North 
Korea. 


Conference on the extent to which “military- 
patriotic” literature furthers the education of 
Soviet youth begins in the Central House 
of the Soviet Army ın Moscow. Speeches 
by First Deputy Chatrman of the Press 
Committee of the RSFSR Council of Mim- 
sters V. K. Grudinin, President of the 
Academy of Pedagogic Sciences V. M. 
Khvostov and Marshal of the Soviet Union 
V. I. Chuikov. 


Supreme Soviet Presidium ratifies convention 
abolishing statute of limitations for war 
crimes and crimes against humanity, adopted 
by the Twenty-Third Session of the UN 
General Assembly on November 26, 1968, and 
signed on behalf of the USSR on January 6, 
1969. 


Soviet naval detachment ends visit to 
Lagos (see March 5). 

Announcement that Soviet-Ecuadorian In- 
stitute for Cultural Relations, headed by 
Ecuadorıan physician and former Presidential 
candidate Elias Gallegos, has been established 
in Quito. k 
Publication of joint communiqué on Boute- 
flika’s visit to the USSR March 6—11. During 
this visit, mutual economic, scientific, technical 
and cultural relations were discussed, a 
decision reached on the conclusion of long- 
term agreements on economic and technical 
relations as well as on shipping and an agree- 
ment on the establishment of a standing 
1otergovernmental commission for economic, 
scientific and technical cooperation signed. 
International problems and preparations for 
Podgorny’s visit to Algeria were discussed, 
and Bouteflika’s invitation to Gromyko to 
visit Algeria accepted. 

Announcement that meetings of protest 
over the Ussuri frontier conflict are continuing 
in Moscow. 

Announcement that a Soviet-Ecuadorian 
trade agreement has been signed ın Quito. 
Death of Member of Party’s Central Auditing 
Commission and Board Chairman of the 
State Bank A. A. Poskonov. 


Sa 
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Czechoslovak Premier Oldrich Cernfk, 
accompanied by Deputy Premier Vaclav 
Vales, Minister and Deputy Minister of 
Planning František Vlasak and Zdenek 
Sedivy, ef al, arrives in Moscow on an 
official visit. Following talks on Soviet- 
Czechoslovak relations (including the im- 
provement of mutually advantageous economic 
cooperation) and current international prob- 
lems (in particular European security and the 
Far Eastern situation), the Czechoslovak 
visitors return home. 


Publication of report on the visit to Czecho- 
slovakia of a Soviet delegation led by Party 
Central Committee Politburo Member and 
Party Control Committee Chairman A. J. Pelše 
In response to an invitation by the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party’s Central Com- 
mittee and its Central Control and Auditing 
Commussion, during which many aspects of 
Party and Party control work were discussed. 

Secretary and Politburo Member of Central 
Committee of Bulgarian Communist Party 
Stanko Todorov, Politburo Member, Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers and 
Chairman of the State Planning Committee 
Tano Zolov and other Bulgarian leaders 
arrive ın Moscow in response to an invitation 
by the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party. 

Soviet-Turkish trade protocol for 1969—70 
providing for an increase in trade of ten 
percent signed in Moscow. ; 

Announcement that Minister of Culture 
Y. A. Furtseva has arrived in New Delhi in 
response to an invitation by Indian Premier 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi. 


Soviet delegation led by Brezhnev and 
including Kosygin, Katushev, Gromyko and 
Central Committee Departmertal Head K. 
V. Rusakov leaves for Budapest by train to 
attend a meeting of the Warsaw Pacts 
Political Consultatıve Committee due to begin 
on March 17. Grechko will join later, Yaku- 
bovsky and hıs Chief of Staf, General of 
the Army S. M. Shtemenko, are on the same 
train. 

Soviet-Moroccan plan of scientific and 
technical cooperation in 1969-70 signed in 
Moscow. 

Publication of Decrees of the Supreme 
Soviet Presidium awarding the Order of 
Lenin to the Academy of Sciences of the 
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USSR, for “outstanding services in developing 
Soviet science and culture and in strengthening 
the country’s economic and defensive might,” 
and to the Academy of Sciences of the 
Ukrainian SSR—which recently celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary—for its “fruitful 
activity,” and Orders of the Soviet Union to 
another 33 academic institutions. 

Plan of cooperation between the Soviet 
and Rumanian Writers’ Unions in 1969 
signed in Moscow. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-271.” 

Grechko, General of the Army N. G. 
Lyashko, Colonel-Generals N. P. Dagayev 
and I. F. Khalıpov, Vice-Admiral N. I. 
Smirnov and other Soviet military leadets 
return to Moscow from Karachi following an 
official visit to Pakistan during which inter- 
national problems and Sovıet-Pakistani re- 
lations were discussed. Pakistani Defense 
Minister Vıce-Admiral A. R. Khan accepted 
Grechko’s official invitation to visit the USSR. 

Protocol on Soviet-Japanese trade in 1969, 
ptoviding for a further increase in trade 
between the two countries, signed in Moscow. 


16 Grechko leaves Moscow for Budapest to 


join the Soviet delegation at the meeting of the 
Warsaw Pact’s Political Consultative Com- 
mittee. 

Publication of the Soviet government’s 
statement to the Chinese government pro- 
testing that a large detachment of Chinese 
soldiers once more attacked Soviet border 
guards defending Damansky Island, being 
supported by artillery and mortar fire from the 
Chinese bank of the Ussuri River. There were 
a number of killed and wounded. 


Soviet military delegation led by Marshal 
of Signal Troops A. I. Leonov arrives in 
Ulan-Bator to attend celebrations of the 
forty-cighth anniversary of the creation of the 
Mongolian People’s Army. 

Party delegation led by Central Committee 
Candidate Member and First Secretary of 
Penza Oblast Party Committee L. B. Yermin 
leaves Moscow for Havana, in accordance 
with a program of contacts between the 
Soviet and Cuban Communist parties, to 
exchange experience in the Party management 
of agricultural development. 

Elections to local soviets take place through- 
out the USSR. 
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Twentieth anniversary of signing of agree- 
ment on economic and cultural cooperation 
between the USSR and North Korea. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-272.” 


Publication of an appeal by the Warsaw 
Pact countries to all European countries to 
cooperate in the convening of an all-European 
conference to discuss, European security and 
worldwide collaboration. The appeal mentions 
as prerequisites for European security the 
inviolability of existing frontiers, including 
the Oder-Neisse line and'the frontier between 
Eastern and Western Germany, recognition 
of the existence of these two states, and 
renunciation by Western Germany of the 
possession of nuclear weapons in any form. 
West Berlin, says the appeal, has a special 
status, and does not belong to Western 
Germany. . 


Publication of communiqué on the con- 
ference of Warsaw Pact countries held in 
Budapest on March 17, during which Yaku- 
bovsky spoke on “measures” conceived by the 
defense ministries of these countries with the 
approval of their governments and approval 
was given to a statute on a newly created 
Committee of Warsaw Pact Defense Ministers, 
a new statute on the Pact’s armed forces 
and joint command and other documents 
aimed at improving the structure and control 
organs of the Pact’s defense organization. 


Working group for the preparation of a 
draft of the main document to be considered 
at the forthcoming world conference of 
Communist and workers’ parties, entitled 
“The Tasks Involved in the Fight Against 
Imperialism at the Present Stage, and the 
Unity of Action of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties and All Anti-Imperialist Forces,” 
finishes its-sessions in Moscow and submits 
the draft to the conference’s preparatory 
commission. ` 


Announcement that, in connection with 
the construction of “hydrotechnical struc- 
tures? on the rıver Aras, the Soviet and 
Iranian governments have reached an agree- 
ment on defining the frontier in the areas 
concerned. Recently, talks took place ın 
Moscow on takıng the frontier through the 
Aras reservoirs and the Milsko-Muganskaya 
Dam. 
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Announcement that Soviet space probes 
“Venera-5” and “Venera-6” are continuing 
on their flight to Venus after course corrections 
on March 14 and 16. They are expected to 
arrive on May 16 and 17 respectively. 


One-hundred-and-twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the birth of Rimsky-Korsakov. 


Commission for preparing the international 
conference of Communist and workers’ 
parties starts work in Moscow. Sixty-seven 
parties are represented. 


Soviet delegation to a conference of the 
Warsaw Pact’s Political Consultative Com- 
mittee returns to Moscow from Budapest, 
together with Yakubovsky and Shtemenko. 


Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party Alois Indra 
and Czechoslovak Deputy Prime Minister 
Frantiick Hamouz arrive in Moscow in 
response to an invitation by the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Communist Party. 


Soviet Party and governmental delegation 
led by Politburo Member and First Deputy 
Premier D. S. Polyansky leaves Moscow 
for Budapest to attend celebrations of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the proclamation of 
Hungarian Soviet Republic. 


Sessions of the Soviet-Turkish commission 
on frontier redemarcation which began on 
January 20 come to an end in Moscow. 
Six documents were signed on the basis of 
which field work will soon begin. 


Press conference for Soviet and foreign 
journalists held at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs on the subject of Comecon’s activities 
during the twenty years of its existence. 
Speech by the USSR’s Deputy Permanent 
Comecon Representative, A. N. Zademidko. 


Iraqi Foreign Minister Abdul Karim Abdul 
Sattar al-Shaıkhli arrives ın Moscow on an 
official visit. 


Announcement that a Komsomol dele- 
gation led by First Secretary of the Komsomol 
Central Committee Y. M. Tyazhelnikov has 
arrived in Budapest in response to an in- 
vitation by the Central Committee of the 
Communist Youth Union of Hungary to 
attend celebrations of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the proclamation of the Hungarian Soviet 
Republic. 

Signing in Rome of a plan of coopeiation 
during 1969 between the Union of Soviet 
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Societies for Friendship and Cultural Re- 
lations with Foreign Countries, the “USSR- 
Italy” Society and the “Italy-USSR” Society. 
The President of the “USSR-Italy” Society, 
film director G. Aleksandrov, and People’s 
Artiste of the USSR L. Orlova, are in Rome 
in this connection. The plan envisages, among 
other things, the holding of Italian culture 
weeks in the USSR, exhibitions in Italy 
dedicated to the centenary of Lenin’s birth, 
visits to the USSR by delegations from 
fifteen Italian city councils, and the exchange 
of delegations of scientists and artists and 
entertainment ensembles. 


Publication of the results of the elections 
to local soviets in autonomous republics. 


Party Central Committee Politburo and Council 
of Ministers describe measures and documents 
approved at the March 17 meeting of the 
Warsaw Pact’s Political Consultative Com- 
mittee as being “of great importance in 
connection with the present activation of 
NATO,” and express their satisfaction with 
the proposal made at that meeting for the 
convening of a European conference on 
security. 

Party Central Committee Secretary and 
Politburg Member M. A. Suslov receives 
Cuban Minister and Member of the Secretariat 
of the Cuban Party Central Committee Carlos 
Rafael Rodriguez, who ıs on his way to 
Bucharest, to discuss Soviet-Cuban relations 
in the presence of Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers V. N. Novikov and 
Deputy Head of a Party Central Committee 
Department A. I. Blatov. 


22 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
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“Kosmos-273.” ’ 


Publication of report on the results of 
elections to local soviets in Union and auton- 
omous republics. 


Bashkirıan ASSR, the first autonomous 
republic within the RSFSR, awarded the 
Order ofthe October Revolution in connection 
with the fiftieth anniversary of its formation. 


Publication of communiqué on sessions 
held in Moscow from March 18 to 22 of the 
commission for preparing the international 
conference of Communist and workers’ 
parties. The draft of the conference’s main 
document (see March 18) was discussed, as 
well as organizational questions. The com- 


mission is to hold its final session on May 23 
in Moscow, and the conference itself is to 
begin there on June 5, 


Announcement that a conference of senior 
investigation officials of the Ministry of the 
Interior has been held in Volgograd. A report 
on the performance of investigators in 1968 
and the tasks confronting them in 1969 in 
connection with the demands contained in 
the November 1968 resolution of the Party 
Central Committee and the Council of Min- 
isters envisaging measures to strengthen the 
militia was delivered by the Head of the 
Ministry’s Investigation Department, S. V. 
Murashov. The Deputy Minister, B. A. 
Viktorov, also spoke. Participants also in- 
cluded representatives of the Party Central 
Committee, the Supreme Soviet Presidium, 
the Supreme Court, the State Prosecutor’s 
Office and the State Security Committee. 


Trade union delegation led by Chairman 
of the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions and Member of the Party Central 
Committee Politburo A. N. Shelepin arrives 
in Poland in response to an invitation by 
the Polish Central Council of Trade Unions. 


Belgian Communist Party Chairman Marc 
Drumeaux arrives ın Moscow. 


à 
24 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-274.” 


Fırst Secretary of Central Committee of 
East German Socialist Unity Party and 
Chairman of East German State Council 
Walter Ulbricht arrives in Moscow to attend 
a meeting dedicated to the fiftieth anniversary 
of the formation of the Communist Inter- 
national. 


Kosygin receives those who have been 
attending a conference of economic “activists” 
from the coal industry for a discussion on the 
industry’s performance since the beginning 
of 1968 and the tasks now facing it. Deputy 
Chairmen of the Council of Ministers N. K. 
Baibakov and N. A. Tikhonov, Minister of 
the Coal Industry B. F. Bratchenko and 
Minister of Railroad Communications B P. 
Beshchev also present. 


Announcement that an agreement was 
tecently signed in Moscow between the 
Soviet and East German Munistries of Culture 
under which a memoutal to Lenin is to be 
designed by People’s Artist of the USSR 


N. V. Tomsky in cooperation with the chief 
architect of East Berlin, Joachim Nether, and 
unveiled ın that city in April 1970, 


Delegations to the commission for preparing 
the international conference of Communist 
and workers’ parties leave Moscow for home. 


Combined maneuvers of operational staffs of 
Soviet, Bulgarian and Rumanian land, sea and 
air defense forces, designed to promote 
cooperation and friendship among the armies 
of the Warsaw Pact countries, begin on Bul- 
garian territory under the command of 
Yakubovsky in accordance with a plan of the 
Warsaw Pact’s Joint Command. 


Podgorny receives al-Shatkhli in the 
Kremlin to discuss the expansion of mutually 
advantageous bilateral cooperation and inter- 
national problems, in particular a peaceful 
settlement of the Near East situation, in the 
presence of Georgadze, Gromyko eż al. 


Kosygin al-Shakhl in the 
Kremlin. Í 


Delegation from the Mongolian People’s 
Revolutionary Party, including Central Com- 
mittee Secretary and Polıtburo Member 
D. Molomzhamts and Central Committee 
Member and Deputy Chairman of the Mon- 
golan Council of Ministers D. Gombozhav, 
arrives in Moscow. 


receives 


A meeting dedicated to the fiftieth annı- 
versary of the formation of the Comintern 
and organızed by the Party Central Com- 
mittee’s Institute of Marxism-Leninism, 
Academy of Social Sciences, Higher Party 
School and Institute of Social Sciences as well 
as humanities institutes of the Academy of 
Sciences opened in Moscow by the Director 
of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism, Acad- 
emician P. N. Fedoseyev. About 1,000 
persons, including prominent Party officials, 
scholars and representatives of the world 
Communist movement, are present. Intro- 
ductory address by Suslov and speeches on 
“The Historical Significance of the Comintern” 
and “The Communist International tn the Fight 
Against Imperialist Warfare and Fascism” 
by Ponomarey and Ulbricht respectively, 


Meeting takes place of a commission 
established for the purpose of drawing up a 
draft of anew Model Statute for an Agricultural 
Artel and for making preparations for the 
Third All-Union Congress of Collective Farm 
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Workers. Polyansky and Brezhnev, 
commussion’s chairman, spoke. 


Fifth All-Union Conference of Young 
Writers, convened by the Komsomol’s Central 
Committee and the Union of Writers and 
attended by about 250 persons, opens in 
Moscow. Speech on “Lenin’s Komsomol and 
Young Soviet Literature” delivered by 
Komsomol Central Committee Secretary 
A. I. Kamshalov. During the conference, 
seminars on indtvidual genres to be led by 
older writers. 


the 


Two-day all-Union conference of “activists” 
at non-state (obsbebestsennye) educational ın- 
stitutions, devoted to the problem of “people’s 
universities,” opened in Moscow by the 
Chairman of the Central Council of People’s 
Universities and of the Board of the “Znantye” 
All-Union Society, Academician I, I. Arto- 
bolevsky. Speech on “Enhancing the Role 
of the People’s Universities in the Communist 
Education of the Workers and in the Fight for 
Scientific and Technical Progress” delivered 
by Presidium Member of the Central Council 
of People’s Universities and First Deputy 
Board Chairman of “Znaniye” Y. K., Fishevsky. 


International conference on the prosecution , 


of Nazi war criminals opens in Moscow. 
Countries represented are the USSR, Eastern 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary; 
Rumanıa, Bulgaria, Great Britain and Belgium. 
Speech entitled “The Revanchist and Neo- 
Nazi Plans for Freeing Nazi Criminals from 
Responsibility is a Gross Violation of Inter- 
national Law” delivered by the leader of the 
Soviet delegation, Procurator ‘General R. A. 
Rudenko. 


Podgorny, accompanied by Iskenderov, Skach- 
kov, Deputy Chairman of State Planning 
Committee M. I. Misnık, Deputy Foreign 
Minister L, F. Ilichev and Deputy Culture 
Minister V. I. Popov, leaves Moscow for 
Algeria on an official visit. P ` 


Launching of Soviet weather satellite with 
the name “Meteor.” 


Publishing House for Political Literature 
issues the fourth and final volume of the text- 
book Istoriya Kommunisticheskoi parti Sovetskogo 
Soyuza (History of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union), covering the period of World 
Wat II and the transition from socialism to 
Communism. 


Š 
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Publication of joint communiqué on official 
visit to the USSR March 20—25 of Iraqi 
Foreign Minister al-Shaikhli, during which 
bilateral relations and major international 
problems, in particular the Near East situation, 
were discussed. Al-Shaikhli’s invitation to 
Gromyko,to pay an official visit to Iraq was 
accepted. 


Meeting on questions of mutual interest 
takes place between representatives of the 
Soviet and Finnish Communist parties on the 
premises of the Soviet Party Central Com- 
mittee, which is represented by Brezhnev, 
Suslov, Pelše, Ponomarev and First Deputy 
Head of the Central Committee’s International 
Affairs Department A. S. Belyakov. 


Delegation of secretaries of city and rmon 
Party committees led by Central Committee 
Member and Secretary of Moscow City 
Party Committee V. Y, Pavlov leaves Moscow 
for Prague in response to an invitation by the 
Central Committee of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party. 


Announcement that Suslov and Ponomarev 
recently had a discussion with Drumeaux 
on international problems, the situation in the 
world Communist movement (in particular, 
preparations for the world conference of 
Communist and workers’ parties) and bilateral 
Party relations. 

Ulbricht leaves Moscow for East Berlin. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-275.” 


Soviet-British agreement on contacts in 
science, education and culture during the 
period 1969—71 signed in Moscow. 


Soviet governmental declaration on the armed 
frontier clashes on the Ussuri in the vicinity 
of Damansky Island delivered to the Chinese 
Embassy. The declaration stresses that such 
incidents conflict with the fundamental 
interests of both peoples and that in the end 
these interests will enable difficulties in mutual 
relations to be overcome, and proposes that 
the talks on the frontier problem which were 
begun in Peking in 1964 be shortly resumed. 


Publication of condolatory message signed by 
Podgorny and Kosygin to US President Nixon 
in connection with the death of former US 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Announcement that Warsaw Pact maneuv- 
ers, commanded by Major-General Bolestaw 
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Chocha, Polish Deputy Defense Minister and 
Army Chief of General Staff, and designed 
to improve the coordination of combat 
activities under the complex conditions of 
modern warfate and strengthen cooperation 
between the armies and member countries of 
the Warsaw Pact, have begun under the code 
name “Vesna-69” (Spring 69) on Polish, Fast 
German and Czechoslovakian territory with 
the participation of staffs, tactical formations 
and signals units of the Soviet, East German, 
Czechoslovak and Polish armics. 


Pravda publishes an article entitled “Hockey 
and Nationalist Delirtum’” in connection with 
the anti-Soviet demonstrations in Prague on 
the night of March 29 touched off by Czecho- 


slovakia’s second victory over the USSR in ° 


the world 1ce-hockey championship in Stock- 
holm. 


Delegation of Bulgarian building specialists 
led by Politburo Member of the Bulgarian 
Party Central Committee, Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of Construction and 
Architecture Pencho Kubadinsky arrives in 
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Moscow ın response to an invitation by the 
State Committee for Building Affairs (Gosstrot), 


Delegation of East German book-publishing 
workers led by Bruno Haid, Deputy Minister 
of Culture and Head of the Ministry’s Main 
Publishing House, arrives in Moscow in 
response to an invitation by the Press Com- 
muttee of the Council of Ministers. 


Changes and Appointments 


Announcement that Y. V. Lebedev has been 
appointed Ambassador to Peru. 

Marshal of Aviation P. S. Kutakhov first 
mentioned as Commander in Chief of the 
Soviet Air Force (replacing Chief Marshal of 
Aviation K. A. Vershinin). 

Announcement that V. P, Lomakin has been 
elected First Secretary and Bureau Member of 
the Maritime Kraı Party Committee, replacing 
V. Y. Chernyshev, who has been appointed 
Deputy Chairman of the Committee of Party 
Control under the Party Central Committee, 
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ARTICLES 


Cybernetics in the Soviet Economy—I: Automatization 


C. OLGIN 


Technical cybernetics—the design, production and exploitation of computers, 
or cybernetical “hardware,” electronic machines capable of carrying out mathe- 
matical calculations, solving logical problems and governing other machines, and 
of “software,” the various techniques of preparing computer information and 
programs, algorithmizing processes, etc.—is some twenty-five years old. Its 
application in the economy of the most advanced industrial countries is at least 
five years younger, for technical cybernetics was specifically created to solve 
military problems of World War II, and in the war period functioned as an 
active agent in actual operations as well as in staff work (the latter extending 
from logistics to the planning of scientific and technical research and even 
production). Its continued successes ensured the support of Allied commands 
and governments, a generous flow of resources financial, material and human, 
and a correspondingly high rate of development. By the end of the war, the 
United States (its country of origin) and Britain (whose scientists had cooperated 
with their American colleagues from the very start) already possessed computers 
powerful and reliable enough to control not only the fire of anti-aircraft and 
naval guns (their original duty) but also nuclear processes, and to assist powerfully 
in the planning and execution of military and paramilitary projects. The “cold 
war” against Communism in the age of nuclear bombs and ICBM’s, together 
with government-sponsored astronautics, presented American technical cyber- 
nectics with problems of increasing complexity, but also ensured the continued 
interest of successive US administrations in the development of the American 
computer industry and a virtual world monopoly in the production of cyber- 
netical “hardware.” This was the position in 194748, when the industry, 
gtown to very sizeable proportions, began to look seriously for openings in the 
civilian market. 

There is no doubt that in the execution of military and paramilitary projects 
American cyberneticians met with problems akin to those that arose when 
technical cybernetics was introduced into the civilian economy. Technical 
cybernetics had already dealt with problems concerning the automatization of 
engineering plants in the armament industry, and computer design had advanced 
sufficiently to ensure that machines suitable for controlling most production 
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processes could be produced as required. On the “software” side, it was ready 
to serve the civilian economy with the various techniques of network analysis, 
originally developed in planning convoys and perfected in planning vast military 
and paramilitary projects such as Apollo and Polaris. Nevertheless, when manufac- 
turers, with their rich experience and endowments, turned to the exploitation 
of the civilian market, they met with some unpleasant surprises. In the first place, 
there was the question of the degree of mechanization, or “conventional auto- 
matization,” of processes, which had to be much higher than the American 
average in the early fifties to ensure the profitability of computer control, involving 
in many cases heavy capital investments. Secondly, there was the reluctance of 
owners and managers to adopt new methods of organization and control which 
the installation of computers demanded, even when commercial profitability 
was guaranteed— which was not always the case. Finally, and really surprisingly, 
even to experts, the problems involved in computer control of complete economic 
systems, even at the ordinary enterprise level, proved more complex than any 
met with in military or paramilitary projects and astronautics. Helped mainly by 
the upsurge of labor costs, the progress made in the West during the last fifteen ' 
years in integrating technical cybernetics in a civilian economy has been consid- 
erable, and in the last few years spectacular—although not as rapid as the progress 
in non-economic fields or nearly as spectacular as. is sometimes made out by 
publicizers of cybernetics as the spearhead of the “second industrial” or “scientific- 
technical” revolution. These points are usually omitted by analysers of the 
progress of technical cybernetics in the USSR as irrelevant to a planned socialist 
economy. As we shall see, this is an assumption that is belied by the facts. 


“Hard” information on the development and application of technical cyber- 
netics in the USSR in either the economic or the military and paramilitary fields 
during the war and the first eight years after its end is altogether lacking. We 
may assume, however, that computers were available soon after the end of the 
wat, if not earlier, for gunnery and rocket control and for the control of nuclear 
processes. What their performance was, whether they were of American origin 
or products of domestic industry working in secret, we shall probably never 
know. According to official sources, at any rate, the first experimental computer 
was made in 1951, and the first machine capable of siring future “generations” 
two years later. This was the earliest of the BESM machines, with a performance 
a long way behind American models then in serial production.+ 


The enormous gap in knowhow and in design and construction facilities 
could hardly have been reduced in the next two or three years. Yet, in 1958 
Khrushchev took it upon himself to announce that the success of his ambitious 
program of economic development depended in great part on the successful 
application of cybernetic techniques to planning and production, with a network 
of powerful computers operating throughout the Soviet economic system. 





1 A. A, Kuzin, N. N. Stoskova; V. I. Chernyshev and S, V. Shukhardin, Pusi razsitıya tekbmkı v 
SSSR (The Development of Engineering in the USSR), Moscow, 1967, p. 205. 
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The Myth 


The build-up of domestic cybernetics in the USSR, first into a panacea for 
all the ills that were besetting the economy in the post-Stalin era, then as the 
deus ex machina which would serve Communism as it could not serve capitalism, 
has been so well publicized, both in the USSR and abroad, that we shall here : 
limit ourselves to recapitulating the main stages. 


The official start of the campaign was given by Khrushchev himself at the 
Twenty-Second Party Congress. It was a flying start. Already at the Twentieth 
Congress, insinuations had been made that the negation of scientific methods 
in the economy and the neglect of economic theory under Stalin had been 
responsible, for some unsatisfactory features in the planning and control of 
economic activities. At the Twenty-First Congress, the same points were made, 
but much more openly. By then, the reputation of cybernetics as a superscience 
pervading all disciplines of natural science and pressing for recognition in the 
field of the social sciences had been established. At the All-Union Conference 
on Philosophical Questions of Natural Science (1958), the chairman of the 
conference, Academician P. N. Fedoseyev, acknowledged this officially, and did 

. his best to exonerate the philosophical community as a whole from the faux pas 
` committed by some of its members (who remained unnamed) in the period of 
the “personality cult” in associating themselves with the attack upon cybernetics 
as a “pseudo-science in the service of imperialism.” ? 


By then, also, most of the works by leading Western cyberneticians, including 
those dealing with the role cybernetics could play in organizing the economic 
activities of societies along scientific lines, had been translated into Russian and 
published, ~ 

The entry of cybernetics into the field of the socialist economy was preconized 
by the appearance of articles by Soviet specialists describing the benefits the new 
science had brought to the capitalist economy in spite of the limitations inherent 
in such an economy and the vastly greater benefits obtainable with central 
planning and public ownership of the means of production. Simultaneously, 
considerable publicity was being given to the new center of mathematical 
economics and cybernetics created at the Siberian Section of the Academy of 
Sciences at Novosibirsk, and the names of mathematician-economists and 
cyberneticians such as Academicians V. S. Nemchinov, L. V. Kantorovich and 
Viktor M. Glushkov were becoming known as potential saviors of the country’s 
economy from inefficiency and chaos, data on which were being cautiously made 
more and mote widely available. The ideological scene was thus fully set for 
Khrushchev’s announcement at the Twenty-Second Congress that automatization 
and cyberneticization of the Soviet economy was an integral part of the “large- 





2 Filosofshiys problemy sovremennogo yestestvoznanya. Trudy Vsesoyuznogo soveshchamya po filosofskim 
voprosam yestestooznaniya (Philosophical Problems of Contemporary Natural Science: Proceedings of the 
All-Union Conference on Philosophical Questions of Natural Science), Moscow, 1959, pp. 2—3. (See 
C. Olgin, “Science, Ideology and Cybernetics in the USSR,” Bulletin, 1966, No. 7, p. 14.) 


scale advance toward Communism”—a statement repeated forcefully in the 
Communist Manifesto of the twentieth century, the “New Party Program.” 

From then on, the cyberneticization of the socialist economy became one of 
the ideological “sacred cows” of the Khrushchevian era, certainly the biggest 
and most sacred in the field of technology and science. In 1961, an East German 
philosopher, in a very competent work on the philosophical aspects of cybernetics 
“from the standpoint of Dialectical Materialism,” spoke extensively of the 
affinity between ideas of Marx, Engels and Lenin and the principles of cybernetics, 
going so far as to say that “the most important categories of cybernetics, in their 
main outline, were already developed in the works of the classics.”4 Soviet 
ideologists, not to be outdone, produced quotations from Lenin’s writings to 
prove that the founder of the world’s first socialist state regarded the scientific 
organization of society as the paramount task of the Party and the first prerequisite 
for the construction of socialism. Needless to say, high Party functionaries fell 
over backwards trying to prove that they had always stood for this principle, 
against which Stalin had offended with his “voluntarism,” and pledged their 
own and the Party’s support for all-out cyberneticization. It was, of course, a 
clear case of the phenomenon known in the USSR as kampaneistvo, when an idea, 
not necessarily unsound and often based on teal scientific achievements, is taken 
up by the Party leaders into a current, five-, seven- or twenty-year program and 
thereafter ideologized or mythologized—in other words, blown up into something 
far greater than its real potentialities. The phenomenon, of course, is not unknown 
to Sovietologists. It is, however, usually associated with cases such as Lysenkoism, 
where the soundness of the original theory was in doubt from the very start and 
where the author of the theory behaved as a charlatan. There was, however, the 
case of Pavlov, a bona fide scientist if ever there was one under Stalin, who allowed, 
if he did not encourage, the dogmatization of his theory of conditioned reflexes. 
‘There was the case, dogmatized under Stalin, of Vilyams’s s¢ravopolie system, 
against which Khrushchev had to fight, and, on the other hand, that of the 
“corn-on-the-cob campaign,” started as part of the movement to switch over 
to the more modern crop rotation system, which was, perhaps, sound enough 
under the citcumstances but which ended in the “mythologization” of this 
modest vegetable, the now proverbial “Khrushchevian kukuruza.” There might 
even have been an outbreak of kampaneistvo in astrophysics, started when Party 
ideologists sensationalized some discoveries of the astronomer Kozyrev, had 
not a group of physicists stepped forward to stop the movement before it really 
got going. As for cybernetics, neither Soviet cyberneticians nor economists of 
the mathematical school were at any time guilty of overt sensationalism, let 
alone of charlatanism, in the service of “economic cyberneticization”; there is 
no doubt, however, that on many occasions they helped the process of “mytholog- 
ization” by overly confident statements. 

3 See Programme of ihe Comsmstoust Party of the Soviet Union Adopted by the 22nd Congress of the CPSU, 
October 31, 1961, Moscow, 1961, esp. p. 66. 

4G. Klaus, Kibernetika i filosofiya (Cybernetics and Philosophy), Moscow, 1963 (translation of 
‚Kybernetik in pbilosopbischer Sicht, Berlin, 1961), p. 158. 
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Thus, as early as 1962 Academician Aksel Berg, head of the newly-formed 
Commission for Complex Problems of Cybernetics attached to the presidium of 
the Academy of Sciences, asserted that computers adequate to the demands of 
the planning and control of the economy were available and that trained pro- 
grammers were standing by ready to go into ‚tion. Mathematician-economists, 
for their part, stated that the Soviet version ot econometrics had been far enough 
developed to deal with all problems of optimal planning, including the delicate 
one of coordinating the interests of individual workers, the enterprise and the 
state.® 

It is in retrospect astounding to note that, while the unjustified but still 
relatively modest claims of mathematician-economists were subjected to vicious 
attacks from some of their conservative opponents, right up to the reform, no 
one came forward to debunk the far more extravagant claims of Berg and his 
supporters and colleagues. 

It might have been thought that the revelations of “hoodwinking,” “volun- 
tarism” and worse as characteristics of the Khrushchev regime would have 
affected the reputation of technical cybernetics in the economy. Nothing of the 
sort happened. At the Central Committee meeting of September 1965, Kosygin 
specifically mentioned the introduction of computer controls and mathematical 
methods as two of the most important components of his “measures.” He could, 
in fact, have been construed as saying that Khrushchev had merely talked of the 
cyberneticization of Soviet industry instead of getting on with the job and that 
the “measures,” now known as “the Reform,” were in fact “technical cybernetics 
in action.” This, indeed, is how he was understood by a good many economists, 
managers and engineers. How can we check on the practical results over three 
years later? The approach adopted by the few Sovietologists who have occupied 
themselves with this intriguing question was to describe the advances made in 
technical cybernetics itself (e.g. Paloczi-Horvath).® 


The Reality 


Realistic appreciations of developments in the field of science and technology 
ate expected to start with an examination of relevant “hard facts.” A two months’ 
seatch by the present writer for precise data on the numbers and performance of 
Soviet computers has proved somewhat unrewarding. The Ministry of Instru- 
ment Making, Automatic Devices and Control Systems, responsible for the 
production of computers and auxiliary gear, does not as yet possess a press organ 
of its own. Mekhanizatsiya i avtomatizatsiya proizvodstva, now organ of the Ministry 
of the Machine and Hand Tools Industry, deals frequently with the use of 
computers in the engineering industry, but seldom gives particulars of the 
computers themselves. 


5 Novozhilov, in Ekonomisty i matematiki za kruglym stolom (Economists and Mathematicians in a 
Round Table Discussion), Moscow, 1965, p. 79. 

8 George Paloczi-Horvath, The Facts Rebel: The Future of Russia and the West, London, 1964, 
pp. 80—120. 
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The fourth volume of the Encyclopedia of Contemporary Technology, which 
appeared in 1965, lists types of computers produced in the USSR and in the. 
, West, with comparative figures of performance and grouped into three classes, 
viz., high-power (from 250,000 operations per second upward), medium-power 
(fom 25,000 to 250,000 operations per second), and low-power (from 20,000 
operations per second downward), Soviet models falling into the last two classes.” 
But no data, whether total or by groups, are given on the numbers produced. 
A work published in 1967 gives a more comprehensive table of Soviet computers, 
including some models with improved “secondary characteristics” but still 
falling into the two, lower categories.® A recent anthology on the development of 
technology in the USSR cites some interesting facts on the early stages of domestic 
technical cybernetics (including the date of birth of the BESM series). A “Mars” 
model, not included in any of the above-mentioned tables, is mentioned as 
having been recently installed in a synthetic rubber plant, with photographs but 
without performance figures.? The author of an article in Mekbanizatsiya i avto- 
matizatsiya proizvodstva goes so far as to give a table of various branches of Soviet 
industry utilizing computers, with percentages of the total number of computers 
installed in the USSR.!° The total itself, however, is not given, and the table, 
on closer inspection, looks like a piece of clumsy disinformation, since the 
„industry allegedly leading the rest is the machine building branch of engineering, 
where the obstacles to computerization are greatest. No explanation for this 
paradoxical situation is given, but one can draw the conclusion that the computers 
in question ate “minimodels”—the electronic arithmometers employed in 
routine office work such as the preparation of payrolls, stocktaking, etc., or 
very low-capacity computers controlling individual machines operating in 
cyclic programs. <, 

Finally, it is widely known that machines of the Ural-2, Minsk-2 and Minsk-22 
types (all in the middle bracket of the table mentioned above) have been in use 
for some time in departments of Gosplan and in regional computer (or “cal- 
culating”) centers as well as at various research institutions which have been 


‘engaged in large-scale experimental work on elaborating optima for production . 


units as well as for planning organization (in particular, the Cybernetical Institute 
of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, in Kiev, and the Institute of Mathematics 
and the Institute of the Economics and Organization of Industrial Production 
of the Siberian Section of the Academy of Sciences, in Novosibirsk). 

There is no lack of information on the detailed design of computers and on 


` cybemetical techniques in specialized publications. Nonetheless, references to 


particular machines or installations and the places where they are employed 





g Entsiklopediya sovremennoi tekbniki, Avtomatizatsiya proizvodstea i promysblennaya elskirouka (An 
Encyclopedia of Contemporary Technology: Automatization of Production and Industrial Electronics), 
Vol. IV, Moscow, 1965, pp. 14647. ` ` 

8 1. Y. Nelidov and L. G. Nikonov, Kibernetika i ekonomıcheskaya rabota 9 BIER: (Cybernetics 


and Economic Work in Industry), Moscow, 1967, p. 49. 


9 Kuzin eż al., loc. ett. 
10 N, S. Rozhnova, in Mekbanizatsıya i avtomatizatsiya proszvodstea, 1968, No. 4. 


are an exception, while schemes of control for larger economic units and partic- 
ulars of the famous “all-state network” are dealt with entirely on the theoretical 
level. An exception to this rule is the very recent book by O. Kozlova describing 
the activities of a team of cyberneticians on the automatization of two important 
engineering plants in the Moscow Oblast—the “Frezer” Precision Tool Plant and 
the Krasny Proletary Automatic Machine Plant. The main computer here is 
specified as the “‘Ural-3”—apparently a machine specially designed to operate 
in controlling production processes but not necessarily more powerful than 
earlier models of the series.14 

Much information at a less technical level is found in the economic journals, 
particularly Voprosy ekonomiki, organ of the Institute of Economics of the 
Academy of Sciences, also in publications of general interest such as Literaturnaya 
gazeta, where economists and cyberneticians, scientists as well as state officials in 
high positions have on various occasions expressed opinions on the development 
of domestic technical cybernetics in varying tones, sometimes confidently assert- 
ing that the USSR was rapidly catching up on the world leader, the USA, some- 
times complaining of the continuing inadequacy of domestic design. Berg’s 
eatly optimism received the support of leading cyberneticians, including the 
chief of the Kiev center, Academician Glushkov; in 1964, on the other hand, 
N. I. Kovalev, head of the Calculating Center of Gosplan, the very heart of the 
future “all-Union network,” let it be known that inadequacies in the design of 
computers in handling economic information (input-output capacities) formed 
the chief obstacle to their effective operation.1# On the whole, however, a tone 
of measured confidence prevailed, which was typified in 1965 in an article by 
two cyberneticians in Voprosy ekonomiki. The authors, while admitting to existing 
inadequacies of computers in the economic sphere, stated that the problem was 
being solved on the basis of block construction, following the practice of IBM 
with the 360 model, of which they spoke highly.13 The domestic design would 
cover three groups (as against IBM’s five)! no performance figures were given, 
but it could be assumed that the most powerful models would reach into the 
upper bracket of the tables mentioned above. 


Confidence in official circles was even more pronounced in regard to the 
development of cybernetical “software”—the training of personnel and the 
elaboration of schemes for the effective control of the national economy. Acad- 
emician Berg, describing the happy state of affairs, was able to cite the following 
points: 

1. The organization of the Scientific Council of Optimal Planning, the first 
session of which was attended by representatives of Gosplan, other planning 
institutions and ministries, all of whom reported success in the development of 
automatized systems of branch control. 





1 O, Kozlova, Uchites upravlyat proizeodstvom (Learn to Govern Production!), Moscow, 1968. 

1 N, I. Kovalev, Vychishtelnaya tekinika » planirovanis (Computer Equipment and Techniques in 
Planning), Moscow, 1964. 

13 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1965, No. 3, pp. 97—101. 
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2. The organization of special divisions for economic cybernetics, analysis 
of economic systems and technical planning of automatic control at various 
educational and research centers. 

3. Progress in the work of Gosplan and its subsidiaries on cybernetical 
modeling. 

4. The adoption of plans for the introduction of automatic branch control 
by no fewer than twenty ministries.14 


The present writer finds no reason to doubt the statements of the two cyber- 
neticians regarding the advances made in the design and construction of domestic 
“hardware,” particularly since Kovalev in 1968 reduced his criticism of the 
computer industry to the perfunctory remark that supply was still lagging 
behind demand and auxiliary equipment was not always complete.1® The USSR 
is no doubt still lagging behind the United States, but the gap in time would 
seem to have been reduced to some two or three years, and may to a certain 
extent favor Soviet mass production by helping to avoid faults in design such as 
those which apparently still occur in the most advanced models of the world’s 
leading firms (e.g., IBM). 

There is even less reason to suspect the veracity of Berg’s statements regarding 
the proliferation of training establishments for specialized personnel, or the 
energy which Gosplan, ministries and other organizations are putting into 
preparations for installing computer control throughout the Soviet economic 
system. 

The question which must interest everyone, however, is the extent to which 
all this bustling activity and expenditure of resources are really benefiting the 
economy. How many enterprises are using computers, and with what effect? 
Is Gosplan’s computing center under Kovalev at last tying up its work with the 
subcenters of the all-Union network? What are the prospects for the future? A 
warning against unduly optimistic estimates such as those frequently publicized 
during the Khrushchev era, both in the West!® and in the USSR, was contained 
in a Soviet work published in early 1966, which received very little publicity at 
home and none abroad—namely, the proceedings (printed in an edition of seven 
thousand copies) of the Third (!) Scientific Conference on the Exploitation 
of Computers in the Government of Production, organized by the “Scientific 
Council of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR on Problems of the Economics, 
Planning and Organization of Industrial Enterprises.” This august body, however, 
did not make itself responsible for the publication. The responsible editors are 
apparently members of the S. Ordzhonikidze Institute of Engineering Economics, 
in Moscow, and editorial comment is limited to a few lines introducing the work 





14 A. Berg, in shid., 1967, No. 12. 

15 N. I. Kovalev, in Mekbanizassıya i i astomatizaisıya proizvodstva, 1968, No. 9. 

16 Here we have particularly in mind Paloczı-Horvath, op. at. (reviewed in the Bullet, 1964, 
No. 8), and the very informative volume L’URSS: Droit, Economie, Soctologte, Politique, Culture, 
published for the Centre de recherches sur PURSS et les pays de l'Est by the Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique, Vol. II, Parts, 1964, esp. p. 277. 
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and recommending it to practical engineers, managers, planners and scientific 
workers. Most of the contributions are still on the purely theoretical level, 
exceptions being those of D. Gvishiani on organizational problems, O. Kozlova 
on the employment of computers in enterprises, M. Fedorovich on technical 
planning and S. Dumler on the development of automatic government. All four 
abound in generalities and restatements of well-known ideas of Western origin, 
suitably “Marxianized” or “Sovietized,” and contain a good deal of propaganda. 
Nevertheless, the authors named do make the following points clear: 


1. Computers by themselves, taken outside the system, are in general ineffective. 
In order to exploit them, it is not sufficient to have good programmers and 
operators. It is necessary to train specialists in the planning of systems, whose 
work must precede the stage when programmers formulate the mathematical 
problems on which the computers will work.!? 

2. There are cases of managerial unwillingness to go over to new methods 
of organization which are prerequisites for computerization.!® 

3. Only a few enterprises appear to use computers, but even these have not 
learnt to use them effectively. “(Normative indices” have not as yet been adapted 
to the use of computers. So far, there is no direct link between enterprises and 
regional computer centers, let alone Gosplan.!? 

4. Chemical plants offer the best opportunities for complete automatization, 
including automatic governing. It seems, however, that the special equipment 
has not even been designed, nor have schemes been worked out specifying the 
necessary reorganization of internal planning (starting with “normative indices”). *° 

5. The economical collection of primary information, the handling of inter- 
mediary information (perforated cards) and the feeding of this information into 
computers are still unresolved problems. Planning the computerization of an 
enterprise takes from two to five years.?! 


The picture resulting from the drive to computerize Soviet industry and 
economic planning is the familiar one of Khrushchevian kampaneisivo: overcon- 
fidence, concentration on the most obvious points—in this case, production of 
computers and programmers—, neglect of “details”—auxiliary equipment, 
facilities for collecting information, preparatory work on the systems to be 
computerized—, with the result that practical benefits are sporadic, isolated. 

As stated, no detailed or authoritative editorial comment was included, nor 
was a stenographic report of the conference ever published which would have 
enabled one to determine how far the “Scientific Council” was able to draw 





17 Primenensye clektronno-vychishtelnykb mashin v upravlenti proszwodstvom. Sbornik materialov treiei 
~ nauchnos konferenisii po primeneniyu elektronno-vychislitelnykh masbin » upraslenit proizvodstvom (The Use of 

Computers in Governing Production: Proceedings of the Third Scientific Conference on the Use 
of Computers in Governing Production), Moscow, 1966, p. 12. 

18 Ibid., p. 15. 

18 Ibid., pp. 21—25. 

20 Ibid., pp. 32—33. 

21 Ibid., pp. 43—45 and 47. 
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conclusions and formulate recommendations on how to rationalize the use of 
resources and accelerate the process of computerization. So far as the general 
public was concerned, optimism was allowed, if not encouraged, to flourish 
during 1966 and 1967. In 1968, however, Literaturnaya gazeta, officially the organ 
of the Union of Soviet Writers but in fact a weekly journal of general interest 
with a very wide circulation (over sixty thousand copies) in which serious 
failings in the economy are often exposed to the public eye, published a long 
series of articles which showed conclusively that little had been achieved in the 
intervening three years.?? Some writers were content with registering—albeit 
fax more pointedly than the contributors to the conference proceedings mentioned 
above—the failures of computerization in the field. Others went further, com- 
plaining of the lack of a central authority coordinating and directing the activities 
of the very numerous organizations concerned with the realization of this 
ambitious project. A few went still further, indicating implicitly—and once or 
twice explicitly—that the fundamental cause of failure was to be found in the 
disagreement in high quarters on the chief features of “the Reform” and on the 
part to be assigned to cybernetics in the work of reorganizing the system of 
planning and governing adumbrated in Kosygin’s proposals. For this reason, 
the series deserves the most serious attention in any analysis of the process of 
“cyberneticizing” the Soviet economy, showing, as it does, that the obstacle of 
conscious resistance to reorganization, so far from being absent in a socialist 
economy, is hypertrophied into a political issue. A detailed examination of the 
series, however, falls outside the scope of an article dealing with the application 
of technical cybernetics in terms of automatization. On this point, the authors 
have no more to say than was said by Kovalev. Computers are not always avail- 
able, and not always supplied complete with auxiliary gear. On the state of 
“conventional” automatization—a possible and very serious obstacle in the way 
of computerization—, they find nothing to say at all. 


Technical Cybernetics and Conventional Automatization 


The dependence of a successful application of computers on the state of 
“conventional automatization” is, as we shall see, clearly seen by Soviet specialists 
in the automatization of production processes, and is taken for granted by those 
Western writers whose interest in the use of computers is, like ours, centered 
on the effect of their exploitation. 

It is, to start with, a consolation to find that most of these Western writers 
advise against using statistics on the numbers and performance of computers 
installed when estimating the effect upon the economy. Their distrust of this 
method, more often than not adopted by our own publicizers of the Cybernetical 
Myth, is to some extent founded on the difficulty, if not impossibility, of estab- 
lishing the intrinsic merits of different types and classes of computers on the 
basis of data supplied by manufacturers—at present the only available source of 
information. In the first place, it seems that manufacturers cannot always be 


22 T iveraturnaya gazeta, 1968, Nos. 5, 11, 19, 21, 22 and 27. 
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trusted to give really objective information on the user-value of their products. 
Secondly, there is as yet no satisfactory, universally accepted, system of indices 
of performance permitting objective comparison between types. All computers 
store and process information; but apart from the “nominal speed of operations” 
and “storage capacity,” on which classifications (including that mentioned above) 
are based, there are at least half-a-dozen “secondary” characteristics, such as the 
magnitude of the “dynamic,” or inner, memory, as opposed to the “outer” 
memoty, ease of access to data, output and input capacity, which do not vary 
propottionally to the main indices and which may be decisive for the user. 
To make matters worse for analysts, computers fall into two fundamental 
categories—digital machines, to which the indices just mentioned apply, and 
“analogues,” to which they apply only in part and which have indices of their 
own. Both types are used in governing systems, sometimes in combination with 
each other.8 

The difficulty of classification according to performance is probably only 
temporary, being typical of any branch of engineering that is hardly out of the 
initial stages of commercial development. It will doubtless be overcome as types 
become stabilized, particularly if, as seems likely, the practice of constructing 
whole series of machines from low- to high-powered out of standard blocks 
becomes universal. 


To judge the effect of installing computers, we must still know the degree 
of “conventional” automatization. Some writers in fact maintain that attempts 
to distinguish between the benefits of computerization and those of automatiza- 
tion taken as a whole lead to mistakes. These experts differ somewhat on the 
exact stage of conventional automatization when the employment of computers 
becomes both possible and profitable. Some, for example, insist that conventional 
automatization should be pushed to the limit of the possible before touching 
computers. Others, particularly in the USSR, consider this overconservative. All 
Western experts agree, however, that in the mid-fifties, and even in the early 
sixties, most industrial machinery, even in the most advanced Western countries, 
was “immature” in this respect and had to be replaced in plants going over to 
computer control. #4 


How did the USSR stand in this respect during the crucial years 1965—67? 
No universally accepted degrees or criteria of automatization have been produced 
which would permit a straightforward East-West comparison. However, most 
writers, Soviet and Western, seem to agree on the following stages in the replace- 
ment of workmen by machines: (1) when machines are non-automatic and 
entirely hand-controlled; (2) when they are semi-automatic, and hand-controlled 
at the beginning and end of a cycle or during a breakdown; (3) when such 





33 See, for example, Prof. Dr. B. Hartmann, Dis elektronische Datenserarbeitung in Lebre und Praxis: 
Ergebnisse einer Sindienreise nach US A, RKW-Auslandsdienst, Berlin, 1961, pp. 18—19, and Y. B. K'vasha, 
Statistika novoi tekbniki (Statistica of Modern Equipment), Moscow, 1966, pp. 106 filg. 

U See Hartmann, op. at.; F. P. Pollock, Anéomation, Frankfort on Main, 1956; and the article by 
V. Aleksandrov in Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1968, No. 27. 
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machines are ‘joined in conventional conveyor-belt’ systems, the we being 


moved by belt but positioned by a workman; and (4) when the machines are 
fully automatic and“joined in “transfer systems” (e.g., “Detroit automation”) 
or in “aggregate” units, the work being moved and positioned automatically 
throughout the process except during breakdowns. Between these main stages 
there are subdivisions. With regard to computer. control, the important sub- 
divisions are those between stages 3 and 4 and within stage 4 itself. There may, 
for example, be “transfers” with some points under hand control (this is as far 
as Soviet “transfers” have got);#5 on the other hand, “Detroit automation” may 
or may not cover automatic retooling. There is general agreement that at ‚grade 3 


‚of “automatization maturity” computer control becomes a practical proposition, 


but with the reservation that the process runs smoothly enough without it. Only 
grade 4, however, guarantees really profitable employment of computers—in 
fact, demands it, since auxiliary gear for collecting and transforming primary 
information can be. easily. and 'cheaply' incorporated. This makes possible per- 
manent control over all “working places,” which in some cases is unattainable - 


without a central computer. 


It should be noted that at this grade of “conventional PAETE ‘the 


`. primary reason for computerization is nof the saving in wages of operators, which 


may be balanced by the expenses of the computer and its highly-paid attendants, 


** but the increased efficiency of the system as a whole. 


It is also clear that in these upper grades production, from the’point of view 
of control, assumes the characteristics of continuous or flowing processes naturally 
present in the chemical and oil industries, in power: generation and distribution 
and in solid material processing (e.g., steel rolling), and it is certainly no accident 
that the computerization of civilian industry started here and is still dominant in 
relation to the rest of engineering. 

These considerations regarding degrees of mechanization as affecting the 
employment of computers also apply to office work, with the reservation that 
the collection and processing of primary information in single machines working 
partially under hand control—the standard arithmometers and tabulators— 
present no problem. 

All these points are, as we shall see, well known to Söyier experts on auto- 
matization, though it seems that a good number of cyberneticians were either 
unacquainted with them or passed them over as lying outside their field of study. 
The experts on automatization, however, went further than: merely noting the 
close relation between the grade of “maturity” in “conventional” automatization 
and the effectiveness of computers. They were clear that Soviet industry in the 
early sixties was seriously lagging behind the West in conventional automatization 
and that Khrushchev’s program to catch up with the West in this direction-had 


-failed—disastrously, according to some. 


"25 See Pollock, op. c11.; A. L Andropov, Ekonomicheskaya effektivnost persvooruzbeniya mashinostroitelnykb 
zasodoe (The Economic Effectiveness of Reequipping Machinebuilding Plants), Moscow, 1965; B. L. 
Boguslavsky, Avtomatika 1 komplekmaya avtomatizatsiya (Automatic Equipment and Complex Auto- 
matization), Moscow, 1964, p. 70. 
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The Evolution of Automatization in the USSR 


It is stating the obvious to say that the rapid mechanization of production 
in all branches of the economy in an autarkic system such as the Soviet demands 
the fullest development of the machinebuilding branch of engineering. What is 
not, perhaps, so obvious to the layman is that if the plan is to be executed success- 
fully this branch must lead the rest of engineering in the degree of mechanization 
and standardization. It seems that under Stalin this point was overlooked or 
deliberately ignored in the insensate drive for production by proliferating new 
plants, hydroelectric power stations and other “giant transformations of Nature.” 

Mechanization and automatization, though urged by the experts, somehow 
lost out on priorities. Of the immense reserves of labor and material made 
available to industry as a whole by. tobbing the peasantry and the industrial 
workers themselves, insufficient was allocated to the technological development 
of machinebuilding and standardization. This did not prevent Soviet engineers 
from demonstrating their skill and inventiveness in producing automatized 
equipment for a couple of automobile engine works, steel rolling mills and one 
remote-controlled power station at Yerevan. But authority for drawing up a 
comprehensive plan of mechanization and a CORD OSES reallocation of 
resources were lacking. 

They were apparently still lacking after the war, when the engineering 
industry, which had suffered very heavy damage (estimated at 40—50 percent 
of the total), was reconstructed. Instead of following the policy of American 
industry. (taken over by Western Germany, France.and, with some delay, by 
Britain) of striving for the maximum standardization of tools, instruments and 
assembly parts and large-scale investment in continuous modernization and 
mechanization, Soviet planners reconstructed the engineering industry roughly 
on prewar lines, aiming at a maximum of self-sufficiency for the largest plants 
and a maximum of investment in massive expansion rather than in technical 
refinements.¢ 


These failings of the postwar reconstruction were recognized officially soon 
after Stalin’s death, and in June 1959 the Central Committee passed a resolution 
designed to eliminate them.2” One of the reasons why they were not in fact 
eliminated lay in the “methods of socialist economic management” in force 
then and throughout the Khrushchev period—namely, the policy of va/ planning 
under which the self-sufficiency of “complex” plants was the only guarantee for 
the execution of plans and securing of premia. An additional reason was to be 
found in Khrushchev’s measures of decentralization—the disbandment of 
ministries and the establishment of the sovnatkhozes, which insisted on having 
as much of everything as possible being produced in their own regions. These 


38 Kuzin ef al., op. ctt., p. 232. 

27 KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh 1 resheniyakh sexdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK, 1898—1960 (The Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in the Resolutions and Decisions of its Congresses and Conferences and 
Plenary Sessions of its Central Committee, 1898—1960), 7th ed., Part IV: 7954-1960, Moscow, 1960, 
pp. 537—45. 
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bodies succeeded in accumulating considerable resources which might have 
been more profitably used for modernizing established central plants—though 
seldom enough to ensure the completion of their own ambitious projects. The 
engineering industry began producing automatic equipment at an accelerated 
pace in the sixties, but still much too slowly to make any difference and with 
designs still inferior to Western ones. i 

The backwardness of Soviet engineering and particularly of its machine- 
building branch in the Khrushchev era, in respect both to mechanization and to 
standardization, is now freely admitted. It is in fact offered as the main, sometimes 
the only, excuse for the continous lag behind Western standards in productivity 
per workman employed, which, as everyone knows, is a major thorn in the flesh 
for Soviet planners and a major source of criticism of the entire system of central 
planning. 

We need not, however, accept such statements at theit face value, since they 
are often made to hide another and more menacing cause of low productivity— 
namely, the lack of proper organization—, nor need we accept the figure of 
65 percent (which, on all accounts, is almost double the true proportion) usually 
given in comparisons of Soviet and American productivity. Nevertheless, the 
lag in mechanization is an undeniable fact confirmed, as we shall see, not only by 
engineering specialists but also by economists and cyberneticians. No figures 
are, or can be, given, since the means of establishing grades of mechanization, 
as stated, have not been standardized in either the East or the West. It is generally 
accepted, however, that the degree of mechanization is reflected by the consump- 
tion of energy in production processes per workman employed. Here, the 
Soviet performance expressed in terms of the American is a bare 40 percent, 
showing a very considerable, not to say disastrous, lag. It seems reasonable 
to assume that the bulk of Soviet engineering has not passed grade 2, even if we 
allow for the installation of higher grades which consume power without 
necessarily raising productivity.2® The, by Western standards, staggering figures 
for the proportions of workmen engaged in manual loading and transport 
operations (25 percent) and on non-automatized machines (50 percent) complete 
a picture of backwardness in mechanization which is considered intolerable 
not only by specialists but also by the Party.?® 

Further confirmation of this situation and of the difficulty of curing it may 
be found in contributions to the press dealing specifically with the problem of 
computerization. Writing in 1965, shortly before his death, V. S. Nemchinov, 
whose activities in promoting the development of technical cybernetics have 
already been mentioned, drew attention to the fact that in the USA the original 
method of feeding information by means of perforated cards was being rapidly 
replaced by automatic arrangements, mounted on fully automatized machines or 





28 See Kvasha, op. cit, pp. 103-5, and K. I. Klimenko, Ekonomicheskiye problemy tokbnicheskogo 
progressa v masbinostroiyenii v SSSR (Economic Problems of Technical Progress in Machinebuilding in the 
USSR), Moscow, 1965, pp. 56—59. 

29 See Kvasha, op. et., Andropov, op. crt., and Klimenko, op. cit. 
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groups of machines, which fed information directly into the governing computer.?° 
In the USA, the provision of such arrangements is by now regarded as an essential 
prerequisite for full automation—but not, so it seems, in the USSR, where 
attempts to introduce computers result in intolerable disproportions between 
the time spent in collecting and processing information and the time subsequently 
required by the computers, the product of hundreds of man-months of preparatory 
work occupying the computers for a few hours, minutes or even seconds.®1 


On the degree of automatization of Soviet industry in 1964, Nemchinov had 
the following to say. “In our country, there are a-large number of automatized 
conveyor-belt systems [i.e., grade 2] in operation. Entire automatized plants 
are in the process of construction. In the recent past, the control of complicated 
chemical processes has been subjected to automatization. Much research work 
is being done not only in special scientific institutions but also in three sov- 
narkhozes [those of Moscow, Leningrad and Lithuania]. But,” Nemchinov 
emphasized, “in our country there is as yet no fully automatized system embracing 
all the departments of any undertaking. We therefore give below examples of 
such automatization abroad.” The examples then given are the Freeman Shoe 
Corporation (with two Univac-120’s), the Jones and Lamson metallurgical plant 
(a Rammac) and the New York Stock Exchange (two IBM 1410 machines).5# 


It is clear that Nemchinov was warning against the certain failure of Khru- 
shchev’s program of “complex mechanization” and consequently of computer- 
ization unless some drastic steps were taken. In retrospect, it is also clear that the 
steps he had in mind were connected with his recommendations in economic 
policy—the virtual autonomy of large undertakings in the fixing of selling 
prices and disposal of profits, conditional upon the reinvestment of these profits 
in the modernization of equipment. The point was mentioned in the resolutions 
passed by the Central Committee in September 1965 and by the T'wenty-Third 
Party Congress, at which Khrushchev’s policy of promoting sovnarkhozes’ 
half-baked projects was condemned. It is in fact possible to argue that the new 
administration has gone one better than Nemchinov with the disbandment of 
the sovnarkhozes and reestablishment of ministries, including a number dealing 
with various branches of machinebuilding, and the institution in 1966 of a Min- 
istry of Instrument Making, Automatic Devices and Control Systems, which 
is responsible for working out comprehensive plans and which could, in theory 
at any rate, demand and obtain additional funds for automatizing selected plants 
whose profits had proved inadequate for the purpose. 


In the West, attention has been drawn to the lamentations of economists and 
managers over difficulties standing in the way of modernization and mechaniz- 
ation as proof that such plans are illusory so long as the economic system of 
socialism exists. Indeed, very recent contributions to Mekbanizatsiya i avtomati- 
zatsiya proizvodstva repeat Nemchinov’s sobering estimates of the rate of auto- 





30 V, S. Nemchinov, Izbrannye proszvedeniya (Selected Works), Vol. V, Moscow, 1968, p. 51. 
31 Ibid., p. 59. D 
32 Thid., pp. 63—64. 
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matization at the end of the Khrushchev era. For example, in an article dealing 
with the situation in Belorussia, reputedly in advance of other regions in the 
USSR except the Moscow and Leningrad oblasts, the joint authors inform 
readers that automatization is substantially limited to single operations (i.e., 
to those below our grade 3), and that a change-over to the automatization of 
lines, departments and finally entire plants is only planned to take place in the 
next ten years. During the last seven years of the Khrushchev period, progress, 
we are told, was so slow that some 50 percent of the labor employed was until 
recently engaged in auxiliary operations to keep the “automatized” processes 
going, while in many cases complex machines (i.e., the aggregates mentioned 
above) designed for automatic operation on fixed programs (i.e., ready for 
computer control) were in fact running under hand control.3? “Exploitation of 
computers,” writes another author, repeating Nemchinov’s complaint of four 
years ago, “has disclosed disproportions between the speed of operation [of 
computers] and the lagging technique in the preparation of technical [physical?] 
carriers of information....An essential precondition of the effective application 
of computers is the mechanization of preparatory processes.” 34 


The lesson, so far as planners of rapid computerization are concerned, seems 
to have really sunk in. “The less mechanized the process of production,” writes 
another contributor to the same issue of the journal, “the greater the difficulty 
of mechanizing the collection of information on operational processes.”35 
—In other words, mechanize as fully as possible, and only then computerize. 


Is the Soviet machinebuilding industry capable of the spurt required to help 
industry as a whole catch up with the United States in conventional automatiza- 
tion? On the basis of the evidence available, all one can say for the present is 
that the very slow rate of modernizing and mechanizing equipment under 
Khrushchev may be considerably accelerated under the new dispensation, if 
only because of the concentration of responsibility.for technical progress in the 
branch ministries. The revelation of the miserable figure of 3 percent as the 
yearly average of modernization by replacement throughout the abortive Khru- 
shchevian Seven-Year Plan is in fact a most telling blow against the champions 
of decentralization at all costs. The planned rate now is a minimum of 8 percent, 
backed, according to the author of an article in Mekhanizatsiya i avtomatizatsiya 
proizvodstva dealing with the subject, by something like a crash program which 
has already been passed down to a number of works producing automatized 
equipment, with the large and experienced plants “S. Ordzhonikidze” and 
“Krasny proletary” (both in Moscow Oblast) and the machinebuilding plant at 
Minsk in the lead.®® This, admittedly, is not much more than the normal rate 
of replacement in the West. On the other hand, since only 20-30 percent of 
the existing machinery even in the USA is reported as “fit for computerization,” 





38 Mekbanizaisıya i astomalızatsıya proizvodstra, 1968, No. 10, p. 48. 
% Ibid., 1968, No. 8, p. 27. 

35 Ibid., p. 29. 

36 Thid., 1968, No. 10, pp. 45—46. 
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the present disparity in this respect could be liquidated in a reasonable space of 
time—say, five to ten years—provided, of course, that the process of “atomizing” 
(raspyleniye) resources on an impossible number of projects is stopped and the 
self-sufficiency of enterprises replaced by standardization and specialization. 
This, however, is a question, not of automatization, but, to start with, of, 
improving the organization of the economy, from the production units up to and 
including the ministries and Gosplan, and has a direct bearing upon the Reform. 


The series of articles in Literaturnaya gazeta mentioned above seemed to be 
primarily intended to demonstrate that progress in this direction over the past 
three years had been painfully slow. “It seems,” said one of the cyberneticization 
enthusiasts interviewed, “that we have not grown up to automatization. You 
can’t automatize disorder.”®”—To which one might add that science—in this 
case, a science wider in scope than technical cybernetics—might certainly help. 
Unlike the automatization of processes, the organizational upgrading of economic 
systems is not, however, just a question of technology and engineering, but in 
the first place of political decisions. l 

At the beginning of this article, we mentioned that integrated computer 
control in a capitalist civilian economy had met with three snags—the need to 
upgrade conventional automatization, the resistance of managers and owners to 
reorganization, finally the present inadequacy of computers themselves for the 
automatization of economic processes. All three face those responsible for a 
cyberneticization of the Soviet economy as well as our own experts. In capitalist 
countries, however, owners’ resistance has been motivated by considerations of 
a purely economic character, and is likely to vanish with technical advance. 
The same cannot be said of the socialist economy, where the resistance.of the 
hidden owners, the Party appatatus and old-time managers, may stiffen as the 
“new science of organization” develops. 





3? Literaturnaya gazeta, 1968, No. 19, p. 10. 
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Party Affairs 


The Present Composition of the Party Central Committee: 
A Brief Sociological Analysis 


The functions of the Central Committee are defined as follows in the Party 
Rules as formulated by the Twenty-Second Congress in 1961: 


Between congresses, the Central Committee... directs the activities of the Party, 
the local Party bodies, selects and appoints leading functionaries, directs the work of 
central government bodies and public organizations of working people through the 
Party groups in them, sets up various Party organs, institutions and enterprises and 
directs their activities, appoints the editors of the central newspapers and journals 
operating under its control, and distributes the funds of the Party budget and 
controls its execution. 


The Central Committee represents the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 
its relations with other parties.! 

The Central Committee...elects a Presidium to direct the work of the Central 
Committee between plenary meetings and a Secretariat to direct current work, 
chiefly the selection of cadres and the verification of the fulfillment of Party 
decisions. ..* i 


The Central Committee is bound to meet in plenary session at least twice a 
year to discuss and pass resolutions on the most important problems of Party and 
state. During the period 1956—66, thirty-two plenary sessions were held at which 
forty resolutions were adopted, nine concerning Party matters, nine agriculture, 
six industry (including construction and transport), six the international Com- 
munist movement, five general economic problems, two ideology and three 
various other urgent matters. In June 1957, members of the Central Committee 
played an active part in the removal of the “anti-Party group” (Malenkov, 
Molotov, Kaganovich, etc.), and in October 1964 in that of Khrushchev. Although 
according to the Party Rules the Central Committee’s candidate members have 
only a deliberative voice, in special cases such as the clash between Khrushchev 
and the “anti-Party group,” they may be given a deciding vote. 





1 Rules of the Communist Party of the Sovset Union Adopted by the 22nd Congress of the CPSU, October 31, 
1961, Moscow, 1962, p. 19. 


2 Ibid., p. 20. 
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The 195 members and 165 candidate members of the Central Committee 
elected at the Twenty-Third Party Congress in 1966 (since then, five members 
have died and been replaced by candidate members, and five candidate members 
have died and not been replaced) may be divided according to their professional 
functions in the following manner: 


All Members 
Candi date and Candidate 
$ Members Members Total Members 
Party apparatibiki .....u22sereeennenunn Jor pa deupa Esae 85 66 151 42 
Top-Level Central apparatchthi oo... ccc ec ccc cece eee ees 15 8 
Medium-Level Central apparatchikt .. 0... cece ccc eee eeee 48 47 
Top-Level Republican apparatchiki ... 0... cc cece eee eens 20 8 
Representatives of Central Committee Press and Scientific 
Instttutlons see ende 2 3 
State apparatchikı ...unnseseeseeunsenenseneenennenennnnnnn 49 50 99 28 
Top-Level Central apparatchthi 0... ccc cece eee e eens 37 27 ` 
Medium-Level Central and Top-Level Republican apparatchiki 12 23 
Sernis ber nennen Sains « O E AORA 14 18 32 9 
Diplomats ee a eaves taa Nessa Sa 14 2 16 4 
All-Union and Republican Supreme Soviet apparatsbiki ....... 11 4 15 4 
KGB, MVD and Legal Officials ........ cece cece eee 2 1 3 1 
Others... dive ce tists nee Coe Ula ise ee Saas 20 24 44 12 
Outstanding Workers 0.0.0.0... cece eee eee e cee ence nee 5 10 
Trade Union Leaders ........ cc seten cece P Epia a 3 5 
Officials of the Academies of Sciences of the USSR and the 
Vlteinisn SSR. lern cre eee tae den seats 5 2 
Directors of Large Industrial Enterprises .............+.5. 3 2 
Leaders of Associations of Creative Workers ...........06. 3 1 
Komsomol Leaders ....... 0. cee cece eee e tee e ences cece 1 2 
Orhets ar cet wal ined seta Saree owe asa 0 2 
Total anne mare 195 165 360 100 


As we see, the largest group is composed of the Party apparatchiki (for our pur- 
poses, the top-level central apparatus comprises Central Committee secretaries and 
departmental heads, the medium-level central apparatus first secretaries of krai, 
oblast and city Party committees and Union-republic Party central committees, 
and the top-level republican apparatus members and candidate members of the 
politburos or presidiums of Union-republic Party central committees). They are 
followed by the state apparatchiki, of whom those in the top-level central apparatus 
include all-Union ministers and chairmen of state committees, and those in the. 
medium-level central and top-level republican apparatuses ministers of the 
RSFSR and chairmen and deputy chairmen of Union-republic councils of ministers. 
A fair way behind come representatives of the armed forces, including the Defense 
Minister and most of his deputies as well as commanders of military districts and 
fleets. The diplomats have among their number the Soviet Foreign Minister, a 
number of ambassadors, and responsible officials from the Foreign Ministry. 
The next largest group are the all-Union and republican supreme soviet apparat- 
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chiki. We then have a small but select group comprising the Chairman of the 

Committee for State Security (KGB), the Minister of the recently resuscitated 

Ministry of Internal Affairs (MVD), and the Procurator General of the USSR. ` 
Finally, what may be broadly termed the “workers” account for 12 percent of 

the Central Committee’s members and candidate members; they include on the 

one hand a turner, a crane operator, a miner, a milkmaid, and on the other the 

directors of the Likhachev Automobile Plant in Moscow, the Gorky Automohile 

Plant and the Magnitogorsk Metallurgical Combine, academicians and writers. 

All the groups mentioned are to be found in previously elected Central Commit- 

tees. 


A breakdown of the Central Committee by nationality gives the following 
results: 


Cen te 

Members Members Total 

Rüsstans: „ee en ae 112 86 198 
Ukrainians se. can nes sen 36 21 57 
Belorusslans 2.2.2.0. ro asea scene cecccccnnereces 10 2 12 
Kazakhe 4.0 nn dels vies eee sees a 4 1 5 
Armenians =... Sears seen nern 3 2 5 
Vrheke.. a He nee Bee ee uia tale se 3 2 5 
Latvians... senken ana 3 1 4 
Georgians ea 2 1 3 
Eithuadlafis en 1 2 3 
Bstonlans. se Denen ae eig 1 2 3 
Moldarians.. nn. ee ae ne 1 1 2 
Azerbaidzhanis ...0... 0. ccc ce eee en eee eeeeneeee 1 1 2 
Kirghiz isin ea a en 1 1 2 
Turkmenisns un ee ne 1 1 2 
Tadzhiks an... en ee en 1 1 2 
Others ann een gens ep ks 4* 10** 14 
No information ........ ccc ccc eee eee eenes 11 30 41 
Total ovis cater engr i iaaea 195 165 360 


* A Bashkir, an Avar, t Jew and a Tatar. 
** A Pole, a Buryat, a Chuvash, a Yakutlan, a Kabardınian, a Kalmuck, a Karelan, an Ossetian, a Tatar and a Turınıan, 


The representation of the nationalities among the Central Committee members 
in fact corresponds closely to the national composition of the Soviet population 
as a whole according to the 1959 census; in the case of the Russians, Ukrainians 
and Belorussians, the approximate respective percentages are 57:55, 18:18 and 
5:4 


The average age of the Central Committee’s members and candidate members 
is high. As ofthe beginning of this year, the over-sixties accounted for 40 percent 
of the members and 25 percent of the candidate members, the largest group being 
the 51--60-year-olds, as we see from the following table: 
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(Percentage 

Age ın Parentheses) in Parentheses) 
40 and under anceeneeeeneeeenn 3 (2) 5 (3) 

BE 50s i cs E T 18 (9) 31 (20) 
BE 60" basa DER RE NEN 95 (49) 81 (52) 
GIO Seed nets 69 (35) 34 (22) 
Ti and overt leere 10 (5) 4 (3) 

N RE 195 (100) 155 (100) 


The over-representation of the higher age groups in the Party’s highest organ 
becomes especially appatent when set against the age structures of the entire 
Party and population: 


Committee 
Total Party Members end 
Total Population Membership Members 
(1964)* (1966)"* (1966) 
Age (Percentages) 

1825: Sense 18 5 0 
DEAN ne ae hear 38 46.5 5 
41-50 ser 15 25.6 23 
50 and above ..........0- 29 22.9 72 
Total ......... 100 100 100 


* an oa the basis of figures in S/raksere naroduge Absxyerstes SSSR (The Structure of the National Economy of the USSR), 
Moscow, 1967, p. 


a Beare des 1967, No.9, p. 16, 


We see that the 26—40-year-olds, who may be considered as constituting 
politically the most dynamic group, account for 38 percent of the total population, 
and even 46.5 percent of all Party members, but a mere 5 percent of the Central 
Committee’s members and candidate members. On the other hand, the respective 
percentages for those aged 50 and over are 29, 22.9 and 72. 

Some four percent of the Central Committee’s members and candidate mem- 
bers are women, whose roles, however, are largely representational. Beside the 
veteran apparatchik and long-time Minister of Culture Yekaterina Furtseva, the 
members include Presidium Chairman of the Union of Soviet Societies for 
Friendship and Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries Nina Popova, Secretary 
of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions Tatyana Nikolayeva, Chairman 
of the Uzbek Supreme Soviet Presidium Yadgar Nasriddinova, and shift fore- 
woman at the Vyshny Volochek Cotton Mill Valentina Gaganova. The candidate 
members include outstanding productive workers, secretaries of Moscow Party 
organizations, deputy chairmen of the RSFSR Council of Ministers, and an 
official in the Komsomol apparatus. 

When breaking down the Central Committee according to social origin, a 
certain amount of caution must be exercised inasmuch as individuals with an 
ideologically undesirable origin frequently concealed this fact from the authorities 
in order not to jeopardize their career, education, etc., while in some cases 
information was, for ideological reasons, suppressed by the regime (e.g., the fact 
that Lenin was of noble birth, and that Molotov came from a merchant family). 
The pertinent table looks as follows: 
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(Percentage (Percentage 
Father’s Occupation in Parentheses) in Parentheses) 
Blue-Collar Worker ......... ‘ 50 (26) 32 (19.5) 
Peasant ui nennen 69 (35) 42 (25.5) 
White-Collar Worker .......... 24 (12) 15 (9) 
Scientist. unse. cece ees teens 3 — 
Engineer ........ cece eee eee 1 — 
Teacher... engere 4 3 
Doctor ans sen 2 1 
Doctor’s Assistant .......... 1 — 
Agronomist .............05- 1 — 
Handicraftsman ...........00.. 2 (1) — 
Not Officially Stated ........... 33 (17) 45 (27) 
Unknown ......... 2. eee e eee 17 (9) 31 (19) 
Total sé sewed odes ote 195 (100) 165 (100) 


We see that approaching two-thirds of the members and one-half of the 
candidate members come from workers’ and peasants’ families, in which connec- 
tion it may be mentioned that many of those from the latter left the countryside 
eatly in their youth to take up employment in industry and thus became represen- 
tatives of the working class. 

Now that the second post-Revolutionary generation is gradually making its 
presence felt, the importance of social origin is diminishing and that of social 
position increasing, and this consideration has probably played a role in the 
inclusion in the Central Committee of outstanding productive workers in both 
industry and agriculture. 

‘The level of education of the members and candidate members of the Central 
Committee may be seen from the following table: 








Members Candidate Members 

(Percentage i2 (Percentage in 

Type of Education Parentheses) Parentheses) 

Complete Higher .............. 178 (91) 143 (86.5) 

Higher Party Alone ......... 22 (11) 19 (11.5) 
Incomplete Higher ............ 4 (2) 8 (5) 

Special Secondary 2 4 (2.5) 

General Secondary 7(4) 3 (2) 
Incomplete Secondary 2 (1) 5 (3) 
’ No information ............... 2 (1) 2 (1) 

Total. 195 (100) 165 (100) 


Thus, as regards educational level, the Central Committee is an dite body, 
over 90 percent of its members and over 86 percent of its candidate members 
possessing a complete higher education, some having graduated from more than 
one institution. Of the approximately 5 percent of both members and candidate 
members having merely a general or incomplete secondary education, the 
majority is accounted for by outstanding productive workers. As regards type 
of education, however, the Central Committee presents a somewhat lopsided 
picture: 
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(Percentage ın (Percentage 
‘Type of Higher Educational Institution From Which Graduated Parentheses) Parentheses) 
Natural Science, Mathematical and Technical ......... 109 (61) 79 (55) 
Polytechnical and Industrial 2.0.0... 2.0. c cee ee eee 31 15 
Agricultural, Forestry and Veterinary ...........606 29 24 
Metallurgical ..... 0. cc cece e cece tenner eens 11 5 
Transport and Communications ......ssesrsresrsss 7 7 
Machine-, Instrument- and Ship-Building ........... 6 7 
Construction, Geodesic and Road Building ......... 6 2 
Aviation alerts 5 5 
Others. ns ee ee ne Gates 14 _ 14 
Hümänities:, nenn nannte 28 (16) 25 (18) 
Teachers’ Training College ....... 0. eee e eee e eee 14 12 
University an hese vee shea esd ern 10 6 
Other unse sine eels, ser 4 7 
Party and Ideological ....... ccc cece cece e eee eens 22 (12) 19 (13) 
Military. nn aon rana R EEE A 19 (11) 20 (14) 
Tol nee 178 (100) 143 (100) 


NOTE: The principal specialty only 1s listed In the case of persons having several specialties, 


The predominance of persons with a higher education in the natural sciences, 
mathematics and technical subjects is probably even greater than indicated in the 
table, since some of those who graduated from universities and higher military 
educational institutions presumably also specialized in natural sciences and 
mathematics. The humanities, with only 16 percent of members and 18 percent 
of candidate members with a higher education, are likewise even worse represented 
when it is considered that half the graduates are from teachers’ training colleges 
(pedagogic institutes), which in the USSR are generally not of a very high stand- 
ard. It is a somewhat curious thought that probably the most typical of the 
humanists is former KGB chief Aleksandr Shelepin, who graduated from the 
Moscow Institute of Philosophy, Literature and History. 

Of those with only a higher Party education (who account for about 11 per- 
cent of the total numbers of both members and candidate members), the majority 
graduated, either intra- or extra-murally, from the Central Committee’s Higher 
Party School, while others are veterans from the Institute of Red Professors in 
Moscow. Of those who graduated from the Higher Party School in addition to 
having a “normal” higher education (19 percent of the members and 15 percent - 
of the candidate members with a higher education), most are from pedagogic and 
agricultural institutes. Among the industrial institutes, the Bauman Higher 
Technical College in Moscow is a particularly prolific source of Party apparatchiki. 

The overwhelming majority of the members and candidate members of the 
Party Central Committee with a higher education (81 and 63 percent respectively) 
received it before or during World War II, 20 and 17 percent prior to 1934, 
i.e., when the Soviet educational system was going through a critical period of 
reorganization. 

Let us now take a look at the broad professional spheres of activity in which 
the members and candidate members were occupied prior to their election: 
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(Percentages) ———— 

Industty. seo ree kaiean ea 42 30 
State and Party Apparatus ............ 17 20 
Agriculture ..... 0... cece eee eee eee 16 14 
Education acer sa wees 7 7 
Ideology nn 7 7 
Armed Forces ....22eseseeeneeeannen 6 10 
Other.» anna et 5 12 

Total... nase 100 100 


We see that far and away the largest group are those with an industrial back- 
ground, among whom, in turn, the engineers are the best represented. Starting 
with Brezhnev and Kosygin, engineers in the broad sense of the word account 
for at least one-third of all members and candidate members taken together. It 
is also worth mentioning that approximately every eighth member and candidate 
member has, at some time or other, held the post of director or deputy director 
of an industrial enterprise or trust, and thus belonged to the class of Soviet 
“managers.” 

Most of the apparatchiki come from the Komsomol, many of them having 
acquired their higher education exclusively within the walls of the Higher 
Party School. During World War II, some organized partisan warfare on German- 
occupied territory. In several cases, positions at raion and oblast level were held 
in the state and Party apparatuses alternately. As for the agricultural group, this 
consists primarily of specialists and directors of state farms and machine and 
tractor stations (MTS), kolkhoz administrators being all but absent. The educators 
are most strongly represented by directors and teaching department heads of 
secondary general schools and officials from raion, city and oblast education 
departments, some of whom had made a brief debut as teacher. Predominant 
among the “ideologists,” a wide-ranging category comprising publicists, econo- 
mists, philosophers and other humanists, are persons combining administrative 
talent with extreme orthodoxy. Finally, the armed forces group is made up 
primarily of veterans who began their military career as Red Army volunteers 
in the Civil War. 

Promotion to leading positions in the state or Party apparatus and subsequently 
to the Central Committee itself took place via the following channels: 


Candidate 

Members Members 

——— (Percentages) ——— 
Responsible Work in Industry, Agriculture and Education ............... 23 22 
Ideological Work. u... wawcanse nennen nenne nennen asses 13 14 
Central State Apparatus ......... cece reece eee e eee eter eee eer enteees 12 7 
Komsomol Apparatus 00,0... cc cece cece cece niiae td eee e kening eens 10 17 
Specialized Organizational Work .... (0... cece eee cece eect ere eees . 10 8 

Responsible Work in Party Committees of Enterprises and Institutions ..... 9 5.5 
Leading Positions in the Armed Forces ... 16. ccc c cece reece eee eee nen 7 11 

Republican State Apparatus 2.0.0.0... ce cece cece cece serssserereso 4 5.5 
Republican Party Apparatus . ..... sec e cece eee ee cece enon nennen cre 3 1 
Other. Channels an esd aa LASS ee oe Meee 9 9 
Total 4... 5! ea ae 72 100 100 
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As indicated in the foregoing table, the most frequently trodden path to 
promotion led from senior administrative positions in industry, agriculture and 
education to responsible work in the top or medium-level Party or state apparatus. 
Among the positions emerging as veritable springboards for entry into the 
apparatus, in particular at raion or oblast level, were those of director of an 
industrial enterprise, MTS or secondary school. In the ideological channel, 
promotion to the apparatus was gained by press and propaganda work (a hier- 
archical ladder leading up from the Komsomol and republican press to the central 
press and the organs of the Central Committee), teaching ideological subjects 
in higher educational institutions, and postgraduate work at the Central Com- 
mittee’s Academy of Social Sciences. In the case of officials in the central state 
apparatus, promotion took place more in the form of a gradual “phasing-in” to 
Party work, whereby a kind of all-round state and Party administrator was 
created who, at the highest level, is represented by a number of ministers, state 
committee chairmen and senior state planning officials, and at the medium level 
by oblast Party secretaries who successfully alternate as chairmen of oblast 
executive committees. 

Possibly the most normal, but at the same time the longest, road to a leading 
position in the Party apparatus leads through the Komsomol apparatus. Promo- 
tion is almost on military lines, with fixed “ladders” (e.g., Komsomol raion 
committee, Komsomol oblast committee, Party raion committee, Party oblast 
committee) and definite requirements as to age and length of service even for 
relatively young functionaries. The final goal (the careers of former KGB chiefs 
Semichastny and Shelepin are exceptions) is usually a position in the apparatus 
of an oblast Party committee or a Union-republic Party Central Committee. 

The “specialist-organizers” elected to the highest Party organs more often 
than not come from defense-related industries, such as the aircraft-, instrument-, 
ship- and machine-tool building industries, and agriculture. Unlike other officials 
of the central state apparatus, they do not become all-round Party and state 
managers, but remain in their specialized field. 

All in all, the Central Committee appears as a remarkably undistinguished 
gathering of economic and ideological adminstrators. The average member is an 
engineer who graduated in the thirties and rose to the top thanks to a combination 
of political reliability and an ability to fulfill plans and assignments under the most 
adverse circumstances. Colorful representatives of the “old guard,” military men 
and “specialist-organizers” are in the minority. Genuine representatives of the 
creative, scientific and technical intelligentsia, on the other hand, are conspicuous 
by their absence, although they too have begun to claim due participation in the 
running of the country, their role in Soviet society having become immensely 
enhanced during recent decades. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that the Central Committee is almost cer- 
tainly about to see a changing of the guard, with the 50-55-year-old apparatchiki 
taking over the reigns of power. What implications this will have is, of course, 


outside the scope of this article. Voa 
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The Communist Bloc 


The Comecon Summit Conference 


Comecon’s long-awaited summit conference, or “Extraordinary Twenty- 
Third Conference,” as it was officially called, finally took place in Moscow 
April 23—26. Not represented at the conference, even by observers, was Yugo- 
slavia (not to mention Albania). However, this did not signify a change in 
Belgrade’s relations with the economic community. Not even an associate 
member, Yugoslavia only takes part in certain of Comecon’s routine sessions, 
as, for example, the last two sessions of its Executive Council, on the basis of 
an agreement concluded in 1964. Yugoslavia also seeks cooperation with the 
EEC and EFT A, without, however, departing from her policy of nonalignment. 
As a Belgrade political journal wrote at the beginning of this year: 


Yugoslavia’s views on international political and economic relations are such 
that she does not cooperate with Comecon in the matter of coordinating policy— 
including economic policy—vis-d-vis other economic communities [Integrationen], 
tegions or individual countries. In such matters, Yugoslavia does not cooperate 
with any other regional economic community.! 


The political importance of the Comecon conference was underlined by the 
size and composition of the participating delegations, each of which included 
the heads of party and government. Specifically, the purpose of the conference 
was to find a way out of Comecon’s long-evident crisis.? In November of last 
year, Hungary had sent to all member countries a list of reform proposals® which, 
among other things, called for: 


a) the toleration of direct across-the-frontier cooperation between individual 
production and trading enterprises alongside intergovernmental cooperation 
within Comecon; 

b) a transition from bilateral compensation in kind to multilateral trade; 

c) the creation of an advanced currency system characterized by convertibility 
and a realistic and flexible foreign trade system; 

d) the acceptance of a mutual economic dependence in return for a certain 
guarantee of national independence. 


This last point seemed to accord with the old Soviet wish for the establishment 
of a supranational Comecon directorate, and it was probably because of this that 
the Soviet economic newspaper Ekonomicheskaya gazeta published copious 
excerpts from a paper delivered on the reform proposals by Rezsö Nyers, a 
secretary and Politburo member of the Central Committee of the Hungarian 





1 Internationale Politik, Belgrade, January 5, 1969, p. 25. 
` 2 CE, Stefan C. Stolte, “Comecon at the Crossroads?”, Bulletin, 1969, No. 3. 
3 For details of these proposals, see the afore-mentioned article. 
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Socialist Workers’ Party.* Shortly afterwards, Nyers traveled to Moscow and 
then to Bucharest, presumably conducting exploratory talks or even attempting 
to overcome the opposition of the recalcitrant Rumanians by mediation. 


Both before and after the submission of the Hungarian proposals, similar 
recommendations were made in more or less authoritative quarters. On November 
10, 1968, for example, the Polish newspaper Zycie gospodarcze advocated the crea- 
tion of supranational Comecon bodies authorized to made binding decisions in 
respect of individual economic sectors. The demand for multilateral trade is 
particularly old. The Comecon bank itself, the International Bank for Economic 
Cooperation, was founded on October 22, 1963, with a view to promoting such 
trade by introducing a transferable, albeit not convertible, ruble. However, 
according to Czechoslovakia’s representative at Comecon, Deputy Premier 
František Hamouz, in 1967 no less than 95 percent of intra-Comecon trade was 
bilateral. Hamouz is also in favor of direct across-the-frontier cooperation 
between production and trading enterprises. Outside Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia, however, this proposal seems to have few supporters, since in other 
Comecon countries the enterprises do not have the degree of autonomy vis-a-vis 
the state which would enable them to practice such cooperation. 


The demand for multilateral trade, on the other hand, clearly has widespread 
support, and inasmuch as it involves currency policy and the question of con- 
vertibility is the subject of increasingly intensive discussion. It was the central 
theme, for example, at a three-day symposium arranged by the Polish Economic 
Society which came to an end on January 11 of this year. Of the prominent 
economists from Poland, the USSR, Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Bulgaria who took part in this symposium, the majority were of the opinion 
that Comecon integration could have no solid foundation unless tie community’s 
currency problems were solved.’ Some time afterwards, Czechoslovak economist 
Čestmír Koneény proposed the following in this connection: 


Further development should take place in three stages: a price reform should be 
carried out in individual countries; the transferable ruble should be made inter- 
nationally convertible; and finally, the currencies of the Comecon countries should 
be made individually convertible.§ 


An article on this problem was also written by the Chairman of Comecon’s 
standing committee for currency and financial matters and the Finance Minister 
of the USSR, Vasily Garbuzov, who, although attempting to justify the previous 
activities of the Comecon bank, admitted that the time had already arrived to 
examine the possibility of introducing a convertible Comecon currency.” One 





4 Ekonomicheskaya gaztia, 1969, No. 6, p. 40. 

5 Rudé pravd, Prague, June 28, 1968. 

® Hospodarské noviny, Prague, March 7, 1969. 

7 See, for example, Vildggazdasdg, Budapest, January 15, 1969. 
8 Ibid., March 12, 1969, 

9 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1969, No. 8. 
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of the reasons for the urgency of the currency problem is certainly that individual 
Comecon countries are’ being increasingly forced to cover their machinery 
requirements by imports from the West, for which they must pay in hard currency. 
While the Soviet press usually speaks only of the successes achieved on the 
machinery sector, a Budapest economic newspaper concluded on the basis of a 
comprehensive statistical anlaysis that 


1. Trade among the Comecon countries in machinery has developed faster than 
their total trade. 

2. At the same time, the Comecon countries are becoming less and less able to 
satisfy their machinery requirements by trade with each other. (In the period under 
examination [1960—67], mutual trade in machines grew by 115 percent, and imports 
of machinery from capitalist countries by 142 percent.) 

3. The competitiveness of Comecon machinery on the world market shows no 
tangible improvement, and exports to the capitalist countries are developing much 
more slowly than total exports.10 


Against the background of all these problems, the world expected that the 
Comecon summit conference would produce clear decisions aimed at ending 
the crisis besetting the community. Instead, the final communiqué" contained 
high-flown words on “the need to perfect existing forms and methods of economic 
cooperation and develop further, more effective ones,” statements on specific 
questions being in the main highly vague and noncommittal. Instead of taking 
a clear stand on the proposals discussed in the present article, the conference 
merely resolved “to work out main directions for the further development of 
economic, scientific and technical cooperation... and start taking measures to 
implement them over a prolonged plan period.” These “main directions” were 
an object of search and discussion long before the conference. One clear point 
which emerges from the communiqué is that no agreement was reached on the 
demand for the creation of supranational bodies, otherwise the communiqué 
would not have recommended this only to “interested countries.” As for the 
decision to found an investment bank, such a body must surely prove just as 
ineffective as the International Bank for Economic Cooperation until the currency, 
price and convertibility problems have been solved. Indeed, the only real result 
of the summit conference appears to have been an agreement to hold further 
talks—on problems which have been under discussion for years. Such a fiasco 
can hardly be explained by Rumanian resistance alone. 


Stefan C. Stolte 





10 Világgazdaság, March 28, 1969. 
11 See, for example, Nexes Deutschland, East Berlin, April 27, 1969, 
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The Economy 


The Soviet Passenger Automobile Industry 


The automobile industry of Tsarist Russia came into being in 1908, when the 
Russian-Baltic Coachbuilding Works in Riga opened an automobile shop which 
assembled automobiles primarily from imported parts. Over a period of six years 
(1910—15), its output totaled a mere 450 vehicles. In 1915, production was halted 
by war conditions in the Baltic area. In the following year, work on the construc- 
tion of some five or six new plants was begun, but then delayed by the difficulties 
of war; finally, the Revolution of 1917 intervened. Nearest completion was a 
plant of the Ryabushinsky and Kuznetsov Company, which after the Revolution 
was renamed the Moscow Automobile Society (AMO).! 


The AMO, foundation stone of the Soviet automobile industry, was at first 
engaged exclusively in repair work. In 1924, however, it began to produce its 
own trucks after a Fiat design, and also assemble passenger automobiles from 
imported parts. In 1925 and 1926, precisely thirty were assembled. In 1927, the 
Spattak (before the Revolution, Ilin) automobile repair plant, also in Moscow, 
started production of the first Soviet-designed passenger automobile, the NAMI, 
a small-displacement model with two cylinders and a capacity of 22 horsepower. 
Whether because output was so limited as to be negligible, or because its in- 
formation was already out of date, the first edition (1928) of the Small Soviet 
Encyclopedia observed, “Passenger automobiles are not produced in this country,” 
adding that it was proposed in 1928 to begin work on the construction in Moscow 
of a plant capable of producing ten thousand passenger cars a year.? 


In 1929, in accordance with the First Five-Year Plan, work was begun on 
the construction of the USSR’s first large automobile plant in Gorky (then 
Nizhny Novgorod). Designed by Ford’s, the now well-known Gorky Automobile 
Plant went into operation in 1931. In the following year, the plant started to 
produce, beside trucks, the five-seater cabriolet GAZ-A. In 1936, an improved 
model, the GAZ-M-1, made its appearance. Also in 1936, the AMO plant, 





1 This is the picture conveyed by the Bolshaya Soseiskaya Entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 
ist ed., Vol. I, Moscow, 1926, cols. 359—60, where the figure of 450 is contradicted by that of 930 for 
the Russian-Baltic plant’s output for 1915. This latter figure should presumably be 93 (the factory was 
evacuated in August of that year and virtually ceased production altogether), but is repeated by impli- 
cation in the Malaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Small Soviet Encyclopedia), ist ed., Vol. I, Moscow, 
1930, col. 87, which states that this plant in 1915 brought its output up to 1,000 vehicles! (Altogether, 
the picture conveyed by these sources, when compared with that in the second edition of the Large 
Soviet Encyclopedia, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1949, pp. 258—59, provides yet another illustration of the— 
comparatively speaking—political honesty and technical unreliability of the early days of Soviet 
lexicography.) 

2 Malaya Soveiskaya Entsiklopediya, ist ed., Vol. I, col. 88. 
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modernized under the First Five-Year Plan and in 1931 renamed the Stalin Plant, ` 
began to turn out a comfortable six-seater limousine with the name ZIS-101. 

The GAZ-M-1 and the ZIS-101 were the commonest Soviet passenger automo- 

biles before World War II. The production by the KIM automobile assembly 

plant in Moscow of a four-seater small-displacement model with the name 

KIM-10, begun in 1940, never really got under way. 


At the beginning of the war, part of the Stalin Plant was evacuated to the 
Urals, and the production of passenger automobiles stopped. The KIM plant 
was evacuated in its entirety, and stopped production for the whole of the war. 
The Gorky Automobile Plant ceased producing the GAZ-M-1, and in 1943 
began to turn out the high-roadability army passenger automobile GAZ-67-b. 
In the same year, on Stalin’s instructions, preparations began at the Stalin Plant 
for producing the ZIS-110, a luxurious seven-seater with a 140-horsepower 
engine and a top speed of 140 kilometers per hour, otherwise identical in design 
with the ZIS-101. Production started in 1946. 


In 1948, after its reconstruction in Moscow, the KIM plant, now called the 
Moscow Small-Displacement Automobile Plant, started to produce the Moskvich- 
401, a rugged, cross-country vehicle designed for private use. Also in 1948, the 
Gorky Automobile Plant introduced the GAZ-M-20, perhaps better known as 
the Pobeda, a comfortable five-seater automobile in the medium class distinguished 
by smoothness of running, good cross-country ability, low fuel consumption 
and the first wingless body in the history of the automobile industry. In 1950, 
the plant, now named after Molotov, brought out a higher-class model, the six- 
seater ZIM-12, which was the first Soviet automobile to have a hydraulic clutch. 
Of these postwar models, the most popular proved to be the Moskvich, which 
since 1956 has been constantly improved on the basis of both foreign and domestic 
developments, models 402, 407, 403 and 408 being brought out (in this order). 


In 1957, the Gorky Automobile Plant (which received its former name once 
more after Molotov’s removal) replaced the Pobeda by the five-seater Volga 
(GAZ-M-21), and two years later the GAZ-12 (formerly ZIM-12) by the Chaika, 
a seven-seater sedan with a 195-horsepower engine and a top speed of 170 
kilometers per hour. In 1960, the I. A. Likhachev' (formerly Stalin) Plant replaced 
the ZIL(formerly ZIS)-110 by the ZIL-111. In the same year, a new plant in 
Zaporozhe began producing the four-seater Zaporozhets (ZAZ-965), still the 
cheapest Soviet car both to buy and to run, with a 30-horsepower engine and a 
top speed of 100 kilometers per hour. At the beginning of the current Five-Year 
Plan in 1966, the range of automobiles being produced in the USSR comprised 
the ZIL-111, Chaika, Volga, Moskvich-408 and Zaporozhets. 


x 


As regards the total annual output of Soviet automobiles, this rose from a 
mere fifty in 1928 to 5,500 in 1940, dropping slightly to 5,000 in 1945 and then 
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increasing further to 107,800 in 1955, 138,800 in 1960 and 201,200 in 1965.8 
Thus, in the first decade after World War II, production increased over twentyfold, 
the subsequent growth rate being considerably less. Under the present Five-Year 
Plan, by 1970 the production of passenger automobiles is to reach 700,000—750,000 
per year, and for the first time exceed that of trucks. 


Under the Plan, the Likhachev Plant is no longer mentioned as a producer 
of passenger automobiles, which means that the ZIL-111 has been discontinued. 
The Moskvich-408 is to be also assembled at a plant now under construction at 
Izhevsk. The Gorky Automobile Plant is to increase output of the Volga by 50 
percent, and prepare to bring out a new model in the same class. The Zaporozhe 
Automobile Plant is to introduce the ZAZ-966, a four-to-five-seater with a more 
powerful engine than its predecessor, the ZAZ-965, the production of which is 
to be continued. High-roadability automobiles based on Zaporozhets components 
are to be produced at the Luga Machinebuilding Plant.® 


The most important event in the Soviet automobile industry during the 
present Five-Year Plan period is to be the bringing into operation in April 1970 
(to mark the centenary of Lenin’s birth) of the Volga Automobile Plant at 
Tolyatti (formerly Stavropol, Kuibyshev Oblast), construction of which began 
in January 1967. Planned in conjunction with the Italian Fiat concern, the plant. 
will produce the VAZ, a five-seater small-displacement Fiat-type vehicle adapted 
to Soviet conditions. It will occupy a total area of five million square meters (the 
production buildings alone one-and-a-half million square meters), and have an 
annual output of 660,000 automobiles, to be reached in 1972. Highly automated 
Soviet and foreign equipment will be employed, including conveyers with a 
total length of some 150 kilometers. The plant will be supplied with body fittings 
and carburetors, electrical equipment, metal fittings and bearings from new plants 
at, respectively, Melekess, Vyazniki, Belebei and Vologda, and electrical equip- 
ment and instruments from sixteen plants being reconstructed for this purpose; 
in addition, components will be imported from Comecon countries. Some 
35,000 workers will be employed at the plant; eight thousand have already been 
taken on, of whom three thousand are gaining experience at other automobile 
plants inside and outside the USSR.” 


Last September, however, the Soviet press reported that the construction of 
the plant was running into a number of serious difficulties. Work was being held 
up because structural elements and materials were being supplied in inadequate 
quantities, in incomplete sets, and in fits and starts. For example, only 1,100—1,200 


3 Ibid., 3rd ed., Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, p. 105; Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v 1962 godu. Statistichesky 
Jezbegodmk (The National Economy of the USSR in 1962: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1963, 
p. 173; and Narodnoye kbozyaistso SSSR 9 1967 godu. Statistichesky yexbegodntk (The National Economy 
of the USSR in 1967: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1968, p. 263. 

4 Avtomobilnaya promyshlennost, 1967, No. 1, p. 2. 

5 Ibid, 

6 Pravda, August 20, 1968. 

7 Ibid., March 16, 1969. 

8 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1968, No. 39, p. 18. 
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cubic meters of monolithic concrete foundation were being laid per day instead 
of a possible 1,700 cubic meters, because this was all that the concrete plants 
under the Kuibyshev Department for the Construction and Exploitation of 
Production Enterprises were supplying. Again, some 20,000 cubic meters out 
of a total of 40,000 cubic meters of prefabricated ferroconcrete elements could 
not be used because they were not in sets. Disruptions of work schedules and 
labor-consuming alterations were also being caused by failure to organize 
properly the delivery of technical documents. The lack of proper accommodation, 
shops, eating places and other services near the site had produced a manpower 
problem. A Pravda teport of this March indicates that the situation has not 
improved since. The bulk of the work, for example, is done during the first 
shift; during the second, quiet descends on the site. The construction plan for 
January was-fulfilled to the extent of only 85.9 percent. Owing to the lack of 
accommodation, some work brigades lost almost all their original members 
during the course of a year. Replacements are mainly young and inexperienced 
men and women who leave the project as soon as they have become qualified.? 


It has now become clear that the Volga Automobile Plant will not be com- 
pleted on time, and indeed in February Nikolai Grinchar, Head of the Central 
Department for the Production of Passenger Automobiles and Busses, declared 
that the plant would not be working to full capacity until 1975.10 


As regards the total production of passenger automobiles, the USSR occupies 
a rather poor eighth place in the world league, as we see in the following table: 


Production of Passenger Automobiles in the Leading Countries, 1965—67 


1965 1966 1967 
1320 RENTEN DEREN 9,306,000 8,598,000 7,437,000 
Western Germany ...2. serce. 2,734,000 2,830,000 2,296,000 
Prane ee et 1,374,000 1,761,000 1,754,000 
Great Britain .........00.e0e ee 1,722,000 1,604,000 1,552,000 
talp est 2 1,104,000 1,282,000 1,429,000 
Japan sa er ere 696,000 878,000 1,376,000 
REN 711,000 701,000 725,000 
100 EEE 202,000 230,000 251,000 
Sweden ai niea Transe Eies 182,000 173,000 192,000 
Czechoslovakia ....... aececi. 78,000 93,000 112,000 


SOURCE. en Jobrimch far die RT Deitschland, published for the Statistisches Bundesamt, Wiesbaden, by Verlag 
W Kohlhammer G. Stuttgart—Mainx, 1968, 


Even if the Five-Year Plan assignment is fulfilled, the USSR cannot hope to 
improve its position by more than one place. The figures for the first two years 
of the plan period, however, make such an eventuality highly improbable. 


G. A. Vvedensky 





8 Pravda, March 17, 1969. 
10 Komsomolskaya pravda, February 7, 1969. 
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Moskvich-401 


ZIM-12 ..... 


GAZ-M-21 (Volga) ...... 
GAZ-13 (Chaika) .. 2... 


ZIL-111 ..... 


ZAZ-965 (Zaporozhets) . . 


Moskvich-408 


APPENDIX 


Soviet Passenger Automobiles 
Year of Number of Bagıne Capacı 
Coastruchen Scatz (Horsepower) 
1927 Not known 22 
1932 5 40 
1936 5 50 
1936 6 110 
1940 4 30 
1943 4 54 
1946 7 140 
1946 4 23 
1946 5 50 
1950 6 90 
1957 5 70 
1959 T 195 
1960 7 200 
1960 4 23 
1964 4 50 


per Hour) 
Not known 
90 
100 
115 
90 


Not known 


12.0 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


On March 25 and 26, a “scientific session” dedicated to the fiftieth anniversary 
of the establishment of the Comintern took place in Moscow at the Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism. An introductory address, entitled “Under the Banner of 
Internationalism,” was delivered by Party. Central Committee Secretary and 
Politburo Member M. A. Suslov, and a speech on “The Historical Importance 
of the Comintern” by Party Central Committee Secretary B. N. Ponomarev. The 
occasion was a delicate one inasmuch as, on the one hand, Comecon’s historical 
significance had to be demonstrated and, on the other, a plausible explanation 
found for its eventual dissolution. How did Suslov and Ponomarev cope with 
‚this situation? 


Suslov began by asserting that 


The creation of the Comintern was historically necessary and inevitable [zakono- 
mernym]. It was born of the requirements of the revolutionary proletarian struggle 
at a time when mankind had begun to make a radical turn from the domination of 
capitalism to the victory of socialism, when the class struggle on the world arena as 
well as in the majority of countries had assumed the fiercest forms. Under these 
circumstances, life demanded of the revolutionaries that they restore the inter- 
national character of the workers’ movement, strengthen it with the firm bonds of 
solidarity and overcome as quickly as possible the pernicious consequences of the 
disgraceful betrayal of the working class by the Second International (Kommunist, 
1969, No. 5, page 3). 


Suslov described this “betrayal” as follows: 


At the beginning of World War I, most of the leaders of the Second Inter- 
national concluded an overt alliance with “their” imperialist bourgeoisies in a 
predatory war and embarked on a course of chauvinistically setting the workers of 
the warring countries against each other, the International itself disintegrating into 
mutually hostile parties (page 4). 


According to the Party’s chief ideologist, the international workers’ move- 
ment was faced with the choice of adopting the standpoint of the “social- 
chauvinists” and renouncing their class goals or creating a new revolutionary 
organization committed to reestablishing militant solidarity among all the 
world’s workers. Having noted Lenin’s role in establishing this new organization, 
namely the Comintern, the speaker concluded the first part of his address by 
declaring: 

Our opponents from the bourgeois and rightist social-democrat camp, as well as 
revisionist elements in the Communist movement, are trying to prove that the 
workers’ movement can develop within the framework of previous forms. Such 
conjectures have been utterly frustrated by life (page 5). 
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Suslov then dwelt on the Comintern’s- “magnificent services”: 


The Comintern held high the banner of. Marxism-Leninism and proletarian 
internationalism, and defended revolutionary teaching from perversion by oppor- 
tunist elements, As the collective intelligence of the world Communist movement, 
‚the Comintern creatively adapted Marxist-Leninist theory to the conditions of the 
post-October era, worked out a political program for transforming the world, and 
lit up the road of liberating struggle for the international. ze class and all 
workers (ibid.). 


The Comintern, we are told, welded ETA the world proletariat and armed 
it with Lenin’s teaching. It saved the proletarian organizations from social- 
democrat connivance with the bourgeoisie, and dealt a decisivé rebuff to sec- 
tatianism, dogmatism, doctrinairism and various adventurist theories. Suslov 
concluded: l - 


The activities of the Comintern thus constituted a most important stage on the 

way to transforming the world Communist movement into the most influential 

political force of the present day. We, the’ Communists of today, will strive to 

continue and develop the best of the heritage, experience and ee of the 
Comintern (page 9). 


At the same time, Suslov could hardly pass over in silence certain principles 
underlying the Comintern’s operations which conflict with the USSR’s present 
policy vis-a-vis its satellites and the international social-democratic movement. 
Evidently in an attempt to win the latter’s confidence, he conceded: 


Certainly, the Comintern’s activities were not free from errors. The Comintern 
did not always make proper provision for differences in the national conditions 
under which individual parties were operating, and therefore sometimes made 
recommendations which were not entirely justified. Unsubstantiated was the thesis 
that the greatest danger was presented by social-democracy, against which the main 
thrust was accordingly directed for a certain period, which in essence led to sec- 
tarianism. Unfortunately, during the last few years of the Comintern’s work the 
consequences of Stalin’s personality cult also had a negative effect (sbid.). 


Explaining why the Comintern was dissolved, Suslov adhered to the version 
contained in a resolution of the presidium of the organization’s executive 
committee adopted on May 15, 1943: 


The growing strength of.the Communist parties and the tremendous differences 
in the conditions of their struggle made direction of the Communist movement 
from a single center more and more difficult and less and less suited to the real 
situation....In May 1943, the Communist parties adopted the decision to dissolve 
the Comintern. By that time, the brother parties of many countries had achieved a 
fair degree of ideological and organizational consolidation, and had outgrown an 
organizational form in which the entire movement was led from a single center 
(dbid.). 


In fact, at the time in question the Communist parties in Europe had either 
been broken up or, as in other continents, were experiencing a crisis. The real 
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reasons for the Comintern’s dissolution lay in the incompatibility of its objectives 
with Russian patriotism and the readiness to form coalitions with capitalist 
countries, as Stalin did in World War I. 


The next speaker, Ponomarev, was equally vague on the subject of the 
Comintern. In particular, he stressed that it had become a “worldwide school 
for the propagation of Leninism.” Among its most important services had been 
its propaganda on the significance of the October Revolution in world history 
and its fight against all forms of opposition both inside and outside the Soviet 
Union. Further, said Ponomarev: 


The Comintern made colossal efforts to promote the formation of Communist 
parties in colonial and dependent countries. It was in those very years that in many 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America there arose and grew up Marxist- 
Leninist parties which were subsequently to play an outstanding role in the fight 
for the liberation of their countries from colonial oppression (page 15). 


A highly ımportant factor in the ideological and organizational strengthening 
of the Communist parties, according to the speaker, was the Comintern’s 
“Bolshevization policy,” characterized by the strictest possible discipline, a 
ruthlessnesness toward the slightest deviation from the general line. The Com- 
intern’s strategy and tactics are described as follows: 


Drawing on the parties’ experience, the Comintern taught how to master all 
forms of struggle, legal and illegal, peaceful and non-peaceful, parliamentary and 
extra-parliamentary; it showed how tremendously important it is for the success of 
the cause that a party be prepared to substitute rapidly and unexpectedly one form 
for another, to recognize in time not only a possibility of going over to the attack 
but also the expediency of beating a temporary retreat, to be able to make com- 
promises if necessary while preserving and developing the revolutionary line 


(page 22). 

All this, according to Ponomarev, is a dialectical combination of strictness 
(printsipialnost) and flexibility. In fact, the implication is that for the Comintern 
all methods were acceptable, whether they accorded with universal standards of 
human behavior or not. 


Like Suslov, however, Ponomarev qualified his praise of the Comintern: 


It would be incorrect, historically incorrect, to deny that the Comintern made 
mistakes. As we all know, there were periods when decisions were made which not. 
only bore the stamp of sectarianism, but even justified it theoretically. Thus, the 
thesis that social-democracy had degenerated into “social-Fascism” and therefore 
had to be the object of the main thrust created serious difficulties in the fight for 
working-class unity. Not always did the idea of uniting the working class only 
“from below” promote the implementation of a united front policy. The policy of 
“class against class,” directed against reformist illusions, acquired in many cases a 
sectarian character when practically applied, which made contact between the 
Communist parties and the masses more difficult. Certain erroneous decisions were 
made in determining the strategy of the national liberation struggle. In the materials 
of the Comintern’s Sixth Congress, for example, the anti-imperialistic possibilities 
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of the national bourgeoisie were denied, and all forms of alliance with the latter 
rejected in the fight against the common enemy-—the colonizers (page 24). 


Ponomarev went on to say that it happened that the Comintern either mis- 
understood or was misinformed on the situation in a given country, as a result 
of which wrong decisions were made in respect to individual Communist parties. 
In a similar vein to Suslov, he observed that 


...the negative consequences of Stalin’s personality cult, and the accompanying , 
deviations from the Leninist standards of party life, also affected the work of the 
Comintern, particularly during the last period, and particularly in respect to its 
cadres (ibid.). 


Immediately, however, the speaker made the reservation that 


...the individual errors and miscalculations in the work of the Comintern have not 
determined, and cannot determine, its place in history and its role in the Communist 
movement; these errors, moreover, cannot be appraised in the abstract or on the 
basis of present conditions (sb:d.). 


Not only that, the Comintern’s mistakes are partly blamed on others: 


The Comintern’s positions as regards social-democracy bore the imprint of the 
universally-known fact that most of the social-democrat leaders pursued an open 
policy of class cooperation with the bourgeoisie, rejected under any kind of pretext 
all the Comintern’s proposals regarding unity of action, and made anti-Communism, 
anti-Bolshevism and anti-Sovietism the basic principle of their ideological and 
political activities. When the social-democrats were in the government, they show- 
ered the Communists with no less cruel reprisals than did the bourgeois politicians 
(ibid.). 


As regards the disbanding of the Comintern, Ponomarev explained, rather 
more truthfully than Suslov: 


The Comintern was dissolved at the height of World War II, when the Com- 
munist parties’ working conditions were essentially different. Having executed the 
great task of turning the Communist movement into a truly worldwide one, having 
created the conditions for its advance to new historical frontiers, the Comintern, 
with the general consent of the parties represented in it, terminated its existence 
(page 25). 

In the final part of his speech, Ponomarev analysed the present state of the 
Communist movement. He recorded in particular the increased might of the 
socialist system, the growing importance of the Communist Party in the political 
life of many countries, and the enhanced influence of the international Communist 
movement in world politics. On the negative side, he observed that the Com- 
munist Party was banned in twenty countries, and that anti-Communists were 
attempting to disorganize the Party’s ranks and weaken its international ties. 
He continued: 

The work of Communist parties is also being materially complicated by the 
subversive activities of the present Peking leadership, which is cynically flouting the 
principles of socialist internationalism... 
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In the Communist movement, there are differences on questions of tactics, 
international policy and ideology. There are various reasons for this. To a certain 
degree, they are a kind of by-product of the growth of the Communist movement 
(pages 25—26). , 


Ponomarev hastened to add, however, that ` 
...dt would be wrong to dramatize these differences of opinion and consider them 
an insuperable obstacle to Communist solidarity of action (page 26). 


It is clear from these speeches of Suslov and Ponomarev that the Soviet party 
leaders, in the interests of unity, are striving to play down the significance of 
frictions within the world Communist movement. 

A, Gayev 


Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East 
Vol. XIX, No. 2, September 1968, 150 pp. 


Prepared by the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, Bangkok, Thailand, and published 
by the United Nations, New York 


On August 1-10, 1968, a seminar on “Problems of Economic Development: 
Financing Public-Sector Investment” was held at ECAFE headquarters in 
Bangkok, and to the work of this seminar one issue of the Economic Bulletin for 
Asia and the Far East is virtually devoted. 


Understandably, economic statistics on most of the developing countries 
are almost always available only after several years’ delay, so that the appearance 
of this particular issue, which contains a mass of relatively new information on a 
vast region which is economically as well as politically important is to be especially 
welcomed. Beside developing countries, the study embraces Japan, Australia and 
New Zealand—but not, unfortunately, Communist China, North Korea or North 
Vietnam. The issue closes with a series of tables under the general heading 
“Asian Economic Statistics,” of which one in particular—No. 7, entitled “Direc- 
tion of International Trade” (pages 120-25)—is of especial interest for our 
purposes. From this, we have extracted data on the region’s trade (expressed as 
quarterly averages) with the USA, Western Europe and the Soviet Bloc (USSR 
and Eastern Europe) for 1961 and the last year for which such data (i.e., quarterly 
averages for the whole year) are given. In most cases, this is 1966 or 1967, though 
for Western Malaysia, Indonesia, Laos and Western Samoa no figures are available 
beyond 1964 or 1965. In the following tables, the percentages, which are of the 
total imports or exports (as the case may be) of the country concerned, have 
been calculated by ourselves. 
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‚ The competition for trade with the countries of this huge region is, of course, 
also of great political significance. The USSR, which during the period in question 
was forced to surrender more and more of its influence over the revolutionary 
movements in the region to China, mobilized the entire resources of the Soviet 
bloc in an attempt to defend and, where possible, extend its influence as military- 
diplomatic protector of individual states and as the great “selfless” economic 
partner of the region as a whole. Certainly, in the former role it had a number 
of successes, such as the mediation in Tashkent of the Indo-Pakistani conflict over 
Kashmir; the figures which we have just quoted, however, show that in the 
sphere of economic cooperation the USSR has so far failed to make much 
headway. ' 


Imports of Selected Asian and Far Eastern Countries from Major World Areas in Selected Years 


(Quarterly Averages) 
Qdillioas of Dollara) 
JAPAN 
Total From the USA From Western Burope From the Soviet Bloc 
1961 ...... 1,452.5 524.2 (36.1%) 141.6 (9.7%) 40.5 (2.8%) 
1967 ...... 2,916.2 803.2 (27.5%) 303.1 (10.4%) 139.6 (4.8%) 
AUSTRALIA 
1961 au... 524.1 104.6 (20.0%) 250.4 (47.8%) 2.6 (0.5%) 
1967.00... 877.0 225.0 (25.7%) 351.4 (40.1%) 3.7 (0.4%) 
NEW ZEALAND 
1961 ...... 201.0 19.0 (9.5%) 111.4 (55.4%) 0.5 (0.2%) 
1967 vison . 220.1 23.7 (10.8%) 95.0 (43.2%) BE 
BRUNEI 
07 ONE 4.0 0.2 ( 5.0%) 1.8 (45.0%) 0.1 (2.5%) 
1966 ...... 12.8 1.4 (10.9%) 5.7 (44.5%) 0.1 (0.8%) 
BURMA 
1961 ...... 53.2 2.1 3.9%) 15.6 (29.3%) 2.5 (4.7%) 
1966 ...... 39.5 4.2 (10.6%) 11.9 (30.1%) 3.6 (9.1%) 
CAMBODIA 
1961 ...... 24.3 3.3 (13.6%) 8.0 32.9%) 1.7 (7.0%) 
1966 ...... 27.8 0.7 (2.5%) 11.3 (40.6%) 3.2 (11.5%) 
CEYLON 
1961 ...... 89.3 3.1 (3.5%) 29.5 (33.0%) 2.5 (2,8%) 
1966 ...... 106.5 4.2 (3.9%) 30.8 (28.9%) 10.4 (9,8%) 
HONG KONG 
1961 a...n. 260.2 31.9 (12.3%) 67.4 (25.9%) 0.9 (0.3%) 
1967 ...... 457.3 61.7 (13.5%) 95.7 (20.9%) 1.0 (0.2%) 
INDIA 
1961 ...... 501.5 105.5 (21.0%) 221.7 (44.2%) 31.0 (6.2%) 
1967 voc ant 672.8 256.9 (38.2%) 168.5 (25.0%) 62.1 (9.2%) 
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INDONESIA 


Total From the USA From Western Europe From the Soviet Bloc 
1961 2.2... 198.2 34.1 (17.2%) 58.4 (29.4%) 9.0 (4.5%) 
1964 ...... 142.4 18.6 (13.1%) 37.2 (26.1%) 8.2 (5.8%) 
IRAN 
rs a "150.6 24.8 (16.5%) 85.4 (56.7%) 8.2 (5.4%) 
1966 nn. 238.3 43.0 (18.0%) 124.5 (52.2%) 15.5 (6.5%) 
LAOS 
1961 ...... 41 0.6 (14.6%) 0.5 (12.2%) = 
1965 ...... 8.2 1.8 (22.0%) 1.3 (15.9%) = 
MALAYSIA (EAST) 
1961 21% 51.2 2.7 (5.3%) 9.7 (18.9%) = 
1966 ...... 71.2 4.9 (6.9%) 14.3 (20.1%) = 
; MALAYSIA (WEST) 

1961 22... 164.4 9.2 (5.6%) 62.4 (38.0) 1.2 (0.7%) 
1965 aan. 136.4 6.7 (4.9%) 50.3 (36.9%) 0.3 (0.2%) 
PAKISTAN 
1961 ...... 159.6 39.7 (24.8%) 67.6 (42.4%) 2.0 (13%) 
1966 ...... 224.8 65.9 (29.3%) 87.0 (38.7%) 13.9 (6.2%) 
PHILIPPINES 

1961 ...... 152.4 72.2 (47.4%) 25.2 (16.5%) — 

1967 ...... 283.6 98.3 (34.6%) 49.3 (17.4%) a 

SINGAPORE 
1961 ...... 264.7 15.3 (5.8%) 63.1 (23.8%) * 1.7 (0.6%) 
1966 ...... 255.0 17.2 ( 6.7%) 63.8 (25.0%) 1.4 (0.5%) 
SOUTH KOREA 
1961 0... 75.6 35.8 (47.4%) 12.7 (16.8%) = 
1967 a.a... 249.1 76.3 (30.6%) 17.9 (1.2%) 31 (1.2%) 
SOUTH VIETNAM 
1961 ann. 63.0 17.1 (27.1%) 19.8 (31.4%) a 
1966 ...... 124.0 50.1 (40.4%) 20.0 (16.1%) sx 
TAIWAN 
1961.0... 80,3 32.7 (40.7%) 7.2 (9.0%) > — 
1966 nenn. 154.0 41.1 (26.7%) 13.6 ( 8.8%) = 
THAILAND 
1961 ...... 119,3 17.6 (14.8%) 37.4 (31.3%) 1.1 (0.9%) 
1966 anne. 293.3 108.6 (37.0%) 56.7 (19.3%) 2.4 (0.8%) 
WESTERN SAMOA 
1961 ...... 14 — 0.6 (42.9%) — 
1965 an 2.3 0.2 (8.7%) 0.4 (17.4%) = 
-— NH or negligible 


Exports of Selected Asian and Far Eastern Countries to Major World Areas in Selected Years 


(Quarterly Averages) 
(Mulhons of Dollars) 
JAPAN 
Total To the USA To Western Europe To the Soviet Bloc 
1961 ...... 1,058.4 268.3 (25.3%) 136.1 (12.9%) 20.4 (1.9%) 
1967 45: 2,610.8 762.2 (29.2%) 354,3 (13.6%) 63.6 (2.4%) 
AUSTRALIA 
1961 ...... 594.1 54.1 (9.1%) >- 226.1 38.1%) 15.7 (2.6%) 
1967 ...... 875.0 103.7 (11.9%) 236.1 (27.0%) 19.6 (2.2%) 
NEW ZEALAND 
1961 ...... 198.4 29.5 (14.9%) 133.6 (67.3%) 3.1 (1.6%) 
1967 ...... 245,9 37.9 (15.4%) 138.1 (56.2%) 2.2 (0.9%) 
z BRUNEI 
1961 ...... 19.2 — — — 
1966 ...... 18.4 — 0.1 (0.5%) — à 
BURMA 
1961 ...... 54.9 0.3 (0.5%) 9.3 (16.9%) 1.7 (8.1%) 
1966 ...... 47.2 0.5 (1.1%) 10.4 (22.0%) 1.3 (2.8%) 
CAMBODIA 
1961 ...... 15.9 1.1 (6.9%) 6.9 (43.4%) 0.6 (3.8%) 
1966 ...... 16.8 0.4 (2.4%) 4.8 (28.6%) 1.2 (7.1%) 
CEYLON ‘ 
1961 ...... 88.3 - 7.8 (8,8%) 34.7 (39.3%) 4.1 (4.6%) 
1966 ...... 88.0 7.1 (8.1%) 30.6 (34.8%) 7.1 (8.1%) 
HONG KONG 
1961 ...... 170.7 30.7 (18.0%) 39.5 (23.1%) ' —* 
1967 ...... 384.3 115.2 (30.0%) 99.2 (25.8%) —* 
INDIA 
1961 ...... 352.7 62.0 (17.6%) 126.6 (35.9%) 29.6 (8.4%) 
1967 ...... 402.9 68.8 (17.1%) 122.0 (30.3%) 71.2 (17.7%) 
INDONESIA 
1961 ...... 195.7 46.6 (23.8%) 33.6 (17.2%) 10.7 (5.5%) 
1964 ...... 167.9 42.4 (25.3%) 50,2 (29.8%) 2.4 (1.4%) 
IRAN l 
1961 ...... 240.2 15.3 (6.4%) 131.7 (54.8%) 6.0 (2.5%) 
1966 ...... 327.1 20.8 (6.4%) 116.5 (35.6%) 111 (3.4%) 
LAOS 
1961 ...... 0.2 — — — 
1965 urpes 0.3 — — — 
MALAYSIA (EAST) 
1961 ...... 50.5 0.6 (1.2%) 7.5 (14,9%) — 
1966 22.2... 67.2 1.3 (1.9%) 5.0, (7.4%) — 
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MALAYSIA (WEST) 


Total To the USA To Western Europe To the Soviet Bloc 
1961 aaan. 171.6 27.3 (15.9%) 66.9 (39.0%) 18.3 (10.7%) 
1965 1.2... 181.1 43.2 (23.9%) 41.8 (26.3%) 22.4 (12.4%) 
PAKISTAN 
13 SE 99.1 9.9 (10 0%) 38.4 (38.7%) < 5.0 (5.0%) 
1966 2.0... 149.9 17.6 (11.7%) 48.6 (32.4%) 12.8 (8.5%) 
PHILIPPINES 
1961 ae. 122.2 65.0 (53.2%) 20.0 (16.4%) zy 
1967 a... 191.3 78.2 (40.9%) 26.3 (13.7%) a 
SINGAPORE 
1961 ...... 197.9 18.2 (9.2%) 54.3 (27.4%) 18.1 (9.1%) 
1966 ...... 201.4 13.2 (6.6%) 40.6 (20.2%) 12.9 (6.4%) 
SOUTH KOREA 
IL 9.5 1.7 (17.7%) 0.8 (8.4%) = 
1967 een 80.1 34.4 (42.9%) 8.2 (10.2%) 0.1 (0.1%) 
SOUTH VIETNAM 
1961 ...... 17.7 0.9 (5.1%) 10.9 (61.6%) a 
1966 ...... 6.1 0.3 (4.9%) , 4.5 (73.8%) = 
TAIWAN 
1961 ...... 48.8 11.0 (22.5%) 3.8 (7.8%) = 
1966 nun. 132.8 29.6 (22.3%) 12.8 (9.6%) = 
: THAILAND 
1961. ze 116.5 10.2 (8.8%) 23.0 (19.7%) 1.8 (1.5%) 
1966 ...... 173.4 12.0 (6.9%) 28.2 (16.3%) 2.1 (1.2%) 
WESTERN SAMOA' 
1964 ee 1.8 0.2 (11.1%) 0.3 (16.7%) = 
1965 ...... 1.4 = 0.7 (50.0%) = 


— Nil or negligible. 
* For the years 1963 and 1964, the figure given in each case Is 0.1, 


Perhaps the most important development in the region is an—albeit slow— 
increase in its commercial independence, the percentage of trade with the West, 
(i.e., the USA and Western Europe) showing a general unmistakeable tendency 
to diminish. However, the fact that the West no longer dominates the region’s 
trade as it once did is due not to a decrease in trade between the two areas in 
absolute figures (which, as we have seen, shows a considerable increase), and 
certainly not to Soviet inroads, but rather to an expansion of the region’s trade 
contacts with the rest of the world and to growing intraregional trade. 


Compared with that of the West, the Soviet bloc’s position as a trading 
partner of the region remains extremely weak, and in many cases negligible. At 
the end of the periods in question, the bloc had no trade at all with South Vietnam, 
the Philippines, Eastern Malaysia, Taiwan, Laos and Western Samoa, and no 
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imports from New Zealand or exports to Brunei; shares of under 5 percent in the 
imports of Japan, Australia, Thailand, Brunei, Hong Kong, Singapore, South 
Korea and Western Malaysia and the exports of Japan, Australia, New Zealand, 
Iran, Thailand, Hong Kong, South Korea, Indonesia and Burma; shares of 
5—10 percent in the imports of India, Pakistan, Iran, Indonesia, Ceylon and Burma 
and the exports of Pakistan, Singapore, Ceylon and Cambodia; and shares of as 
much as 10—20 percent only in the imports of Cambodia and the exports of India 
and Western Malaysia. The bloc’s share in the imports of Thailand, New Zealand, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Western Malaysia and Cambodia, and the exports of 
Thailand, New Zealand, Australia, Hong Kong, Singapore and Burma actually 
showed a decline. The West, on the other hand, accounted for over 50 percent 
of the imports of Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan, Iran, Thailand, 
Brunei, South Vietnam, the Philippines and Indonesia, and of the exports of 
New Zealand, Iran, South Vietnam, the Philippines, Hong Kong, South Korea, 
Western Malaysia, Taiwan, Indonesia and Western Samoa, and for 30—50 percent 
of the imports of Japan, Hong Kong, Singapore, South Korea, Western Malaysia, 
Taiwan, Ceylon, Burma, Cambodia, Laos and Western Samoa, and of the exports 
of Japan, Australia, India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Cambodia. 


Stefan C. Stolte 
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Publications of the Institute 
for the Study of the USSR: 


SOWJETSTUDIEN, No. 25, 1968, 112 pp. 
(In German.) 


The issue opens with an article by Petr Sadecky, 
a young Czech writer who emigrated to the West 
in 1967, which appeared in issues 1 and 4 of the 
Bulletin for 1969 under the title “Socialist Liberal- 
ization: Fetish and Fata Morgana.” To this article, 
dated April 1968, a Postscript on developments 
after August 21 of that year, entitled “Experiment 
with Liberalization?” and dated November 1968, 
is added. 


The second contribution, by Karl-Eugen 
Wadekin, deals with the hitherto somewhat 
neglected theme of “Handicrafts, the Building 
Trade, and Material Services in the Soviet 
Village.” Here, the group of persons employed 
in these sectors is examined against the back- 
ground of the social transformation of the Soviet 
rural population as well as changes in Soviet 
agricultural policy. Since, for ideological reasons, 
the group concerned is “statistically virtually non- 
existent,” the author had to track down countless 
individual items of information in hundreds of 
sources; the result of his labors, however, is a 
study which is probably the most accurate and 
exhaustive on the subject to have been made 
either in the East or in the West. 


This is followed by “Aspects of the Russian 
Economy From February to October 1917” by 
the young US economic historian Virgil D. Medlin, 
a condensed version of his Master of Arts disser- 
tation “Facets of the Economic Policy of the 
Russian Provisional Government” at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. On the basis of figures for 
the Russian iron, steel, coal and oil industries, the 
author demonstrates that, contrary to widespread 
opinion, the Russian economy suffered its final 
collapse only as a consequence of the October 
Revolution. Particularly interesting are the com- 
parative production figures given for three-, four- 
and six-month periods for 1917 and the preceding 
years contained in an eight-and-a-half-page 
appendix. 

The issue closes with “Mennonites in the 
USSR,” by Nadezhda Teodorovich, which 
appeared in the October 1968 issue of the Bulletin. 
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ARABIC REVIEW, No. 19, 1968, 64 pp. 
(In Arabic.) 


This issue contains the following (with 
original titles and indications of source): “Since 
the October Revolution: A Chronicle of Unre- 
deemed Promises,” by Mark V. Vishniak (Studies 
on the Soviet Union, New Series, Vol. VI, No. 3, 
1967); “Soviet Agriculture: A Balance Sheet,” 
by Jerzy F. Karcz (sbid., Vol. VI, No. 4, 1967); 
“Soviet Social Sciences and Their Problems,” by 
S. Tekiner (Dergi, No. 52, 1968); and an “Anal- 
ysis of Important Developments in the Soviet 
Union,” 

* 


DERGI, No. 55, 1969, 80 pp. (In Turkish.) 


This issue contains: “The Geopolitical and 
Strategic Importance of Soviet Turkestan,” by 
Nikolai Galay; “The Occupation of the Khanate 
of Khiva and the Emirate of Bukhara by Soviet 
Russia, and the Sovietization of Turkestan,” by 
Herman Akhminov; “Demographic Data on 
Soviet Turkestan,” by Yury Mironenko; “Agri- 
culture in Soviet Turkestan,” by Simon Kabysh; 
“Developments in the Internal Politics of Arab 
Countries,” by Suleyman Tekiner; “Some of the 
Results of the Occupation of Czechoslovakia by 
Soviet Forces,” by Panas Fedenko; an obituary on 
Institute researcher and Ballstin Editor Nikolat 
Galay; a review by Dr. Edige Kirimal of M. V. 
Vakhabov’s Islam i zbensbebina (Islam and Women), 
Moscow, 1968; and the usual survey of current 
events in the Soviet East. 


x 


RELIGIYA I ATEIZM V SSSR: 
YEZHEMESYACHNY OBZOR (in Russian) 
and RELIGION UND ATHEISMUS IN 
DER UdSSR: Ein monatlicher Überblick (in 
German), issues 13—14 and 15 (November— 
December 1968 and January 1969). Contents: 


No. 13—14 (Russian 10 pp., German 11 pp.): 
The contents of new documents from Ortho- 
dox and Evangelical Christian-Baptist circles in 
the USSR on religious persecution by the author- 
ities. 

No. 15 (Russian 13 pp., German 14 pp.): 
Articles on the reaction of East European churches 
to the occupation of Czechoslovakia, and new 
antireligious measures in the Soviet Union. 


REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


April 1969 


In January of this year, an international symposium was held in Warsaw on the 
problem of “socialist integration.” This was also the subject of an article entitled “The 
Leninist Principle of Cooperation Among Socialist Countries,” by Corresponding 
Member of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR G. Sorokin, which appeared recently 
in the journal Planovoye kbozyaistvo (1969, No. 3). That Sorokin quoted Lenin’s remark 
that “economic considerations. ..demand that all nations most speedily come together 
and merge in a socialist society,” and called for mutual convertibility of the currencies 
of the socialist countries shows the high priority given by the Soviet Union to acceler- 
ating this process of integration. F. A. 

* 


On April 24, Moscow newspapers reported that the Party Central Committee had 
accepted a proposal that the Third All-Union Congress of Collective Farm Workers be 
convened in Moscow in November. At the same time, they published the draft of a new 
Model Statute for an Agricultural Artel, which, after having been subjected to open 
discussion, is to be submitted at the Congress for approval. In contrast to the Statute 
currently in force, adopted in 1935 and modified by the collective farms following a 
recommendation by the Party Central Committee and the Council of Ministers on 
March 6, 1956, the draft envisages, in accordance with the practice gradually established 
since 1956, guaranteed monetary wage payments at least once a month. Further, all a 
collective farm’s production units (sections, brigades, teams, etc.), not only brigades, 
are to have plots of land and machinery assigned to them, and for several years instead 
of a maximum of one crop rotation period, and are to be economically self-sufficient. 
A new section on social security allows a collective farm to provide from its own 
resources temporary unemployment benefits, accommodation in a sanatorium, and 
material aid to disabled workers who do not receive a state pension. Finally, violations 
of labor discipline and kolkhoz regulations are to be dealt with more leniently. 


J. K. 
* 


Of late, there has been a certain amount of speculation in the Western press on a 
recent series of deaths of Soviet generals. In this respect, the following observations 
may be made. 

First of all, the death rate is not unusual when the extremely high number of Soviet 
generals is considered, who on account of their rank will in any case belong to the 
higher age groups. 

Secondly, an examination of the individual cases does not show any connection 
between them. This may be illustrated by the following three examples. 

On April 22, General of the Army M. M. Popov (born 1902) met a “tragic death.” 
From 1956 to 1963 Chief of the Main Staff of the Land Forces, Popov had not performed 
any important functions in the Defense Ministry since 1965 at the latest, and his death 
is more likely to have occurred as the result of an everyday automobile accident than in 
connection with his official functions, 
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On April 26, General of the er V. A. Penkovsky (1904), uncle of Colonel Oleg 
Penkovsky, executed in 1963 for spying for the West, died after a “serious illness,” 
` In 1964, Penkovsky became Deputy Defense Minister responsible for combat training, 
but since about February of last year there had been no official information about him. 
He was buried not in Moscow, as is the practice with top Defense Ministry officials, 
but in Minsk. This suggests that around last February Penkovsky was relieved of his 
duties on account of illness, and returned to his native Belorussia (he was born in 
Mogilev), where he died. 

Finally, apparently on April 29, the Commander in Chief of Air Defense Aviation 
since late 1967 or early 1968, Lieutenant General of Aviation A. L. Kadomtsev (1920), 
“met a tragic death during the performance of his duties.” Kadomtsev is known to 
have flown all new aircraft personally, and thus it is not unreasonable to surmise that he 
met his death while trying out a new fighter. P. K. 


* 


On April 17, newspapers of the capital printed the text of the resolution adopted by 
the Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers on “Measures for the Further 
Improvement of the Training of Qualified Workers at Professional and Technical 
Schools.” Hitherto, these schools, which provide training in various technical trades, 
have offered courses lasting one, two or three years for those who have completed seven 
(sometimes only six) years of general education. According to the resolution, these 
schools are to be gradually, as circumstances permit, reconstituted as wchilisheha (the 
title of various types of specialized training establishments) offering courses lasting 
three or four years. Their purpose will be to produce “workers qualified in the most 
complex professions requiring a secondary education,” and completion of an eight- 
year general-education school will be a condition of admission. Instruction in general 
subjects will be provided, and those successfully completing the course will be issued - 
with certificates attesting their completion not only of a course of specialized training 
but also of the normal ten-year course of general education. 

A state inspectorate for these schools is to be set up under the State Committee for 
Professional and Technical Training of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, also a 
council composed of the chairman of this committee and the chairmen of the corres- 
ponding committees in the Union republics, together with representatives of various 
ministries and governmental departments. This council will study questions concerning 
the organization of such training, taking account of variations in conditions as between 
one Union. republic and another. 

According to the resolution, new sehilishcba will be set up primarily at large enter- 
prises that are just being built, and this fact must be taken into consideration in the 

‚ designing and construction of these enterprises. The resolution makes no mention of 
the difficulties that in recent years have been encountered by these trade schools, whose 
prestige is lower than that of any other type of school in the USSR. The fact, for example, 

_ that young people leaving these schools are not allowed for four years to attend the day 

departments of higher educational institutions is sufficient to discourage prospective 

candidates from enrolling in them (see Komsomolskaya pravda, June 2, 1967). S. V. 


* 


One of the questions that have, engaged the attention of Soviet sociologists is the 
fall in the Soviet birthrate over the last few years. A poll of women workers in Moscow 
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last year showed that a majority held the view that the number of children in a family 
should not exceed two. In this connection, a discussion began at the end of last year in 
the columns of Literaturnaya gazeta on the questions whether the small number of 
children in Soviet families was not due to the involvement of women in “social pro- 
duction,” and whether it would not be a good idea to encourage motherhood by the 
payment of allowances commensurate with the cost of the children’s upkeep. Continuing 
the discussion, an economist, Dr. M. Sonia, in an article entitled “The Place of the 
‘Better Half?” published in the April 16 issue of Literaturnaya gazeta, concluded on the 
basis of statistical data that working and nonworking women were beginning to have 
about the same number of children, only less than before; therefore, there was no 
reason to discourage mothers from going out to work. A possible explanation for the 
low birthrate, according to Sonin, is that Soviet women have become better educated 
and consequently reluctant to devote their entire energy to bringing up children. 
Sonin refrained, however, from going any deeper into the problem. A. J.G. 


* 


On April 10, a press conference on the nationality question in the USSR was held 
by the Soviet Foreign Ministry’s Press Department for Soviet and foreign journalists. 
A speech on the subject (whose contents, however, were not given in Moscow news- 
papers) was delivered by the Chairman of the Supreme Soviet’s Council of Nationalities, 
J. I. Paleckis. “Marx, Engels and Lenin,” said Paleckis, “showed mankind that a genuine, 
free unification of peoples, as well as cooperation among them, are possible only in a 
society where all repression has been destroyed and the principle of national equality 
implemented.” Having noted that the USSR incorporated 15 Union and 20 autonomous 
socialist republics, 8 autonomous oblasts and 10 national districts, the speaker empha- 
sized that “in the supreme organ of power—the Supreme Soviet of the USSR—espe- 
cially in one of its equal houses, the Council of Nationalities, there are representatives 
of practically all the nationalities inhabiting the great Soviet country.” Testimony to the 
unity of the multinational Soviet family, according to Paleckis, were the elections held 
in March to the krai, oblast, city, village and settlement soviets of working people’s 
deputies. Not only that, he said, “the USSR’s nationality policy has in many respects 
proved useful for [other] countries in the socialist camp,” and for simple people all over 
the world (Kommunst Tadzhikistana, Dushanbe, April 17, 1969.) ST. 


* 


In March and April, a number of articles on the fight of the approximately 300,000 
Crimean Tatars for their constitutional rights made their appearance in the press of the 
free world, for example in the British Economist (March 29) and Observer (March 30), 
the West German news magazine Der Spiegel (April 14) and the Istanbul journal Emel 
(March-April). What was the reason for this interest? 

In 1944, Stalin’s government accused the Crimean Tatars of “treason,” i.e., collabo- 
rating with the German occupiers, dissolved their autonomous republic, and resettled 
them en masse in Uzbekistan. No less than 46 percent of them perished in the process. 
In the middle fifties, after Stalin’s death, the exiles began an active campaign for their 
rehabilitation and repatriation. It began, and is being continued, in the columns of the 
Tatar-language newspaper Lenin Bayragi (The Banner of Lenin), published in Tashkent. 
In addition, numerous memoirs and historical studies were published in the form of 
‘books, brochures and articles. In September 1967, the campaign bore fruit in that the 
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Soviet government issued a decree politically rehabilitating the Crimean Tatars. There 
was no talk, however, of resettlement or the reestablishment of the Crimean ASSR. 
The Crimean Tatars reacted by holding mass meetings of protest and addressing 
numerous declarations to the Soviet government. Mention may be made in particular 
of a huge gatbering at Chirchik (northeast of Tashkent) in April 1968, which ended 
with clashes between demonstrators and Uzbek militia and state security detachments. 
Most important is the fact that the Crimean Tatars, by demanding, in the name of Lenin, 
not only their own repatriation but the practical realization of the rights of all Soviet 
citizens as set forth in the Constitutions of the USSR and the Union republics, have 
helped to start a nation-wide emancipation movement, for they are being supported not 
only by their brother peoples, namely the Uzbeks, Kazakhs, Kirghiz, Turkmenians 
and Kazan Tatars, but, albeit to a lesser degree, by Russians and Ukrainians. At present, 
the Soviet government is trying to tame the Crimean Tatars by traditional terror 
methods: Western correspondents in Moscow report that two large-scale trials are 
being prepared in Tashkent and Simferopol. However, the Soviet press has so far 
remained completely silent on this, and whether the trials will actually take place 
remains to be seen. E.K. 


* 


Of late, a discussion on the origin of the Belorussian people has been in progress, 
for the most part in the columns of the Moscow journal Sovetskaya etnografiya (1967, 
No. 2, pp. 112—29, and No. 4, pp. 110-18; 1968, No. 1, pp. 107—13, and No. 5, pp. 79— 
92; and 1969, No. 1, pp. 105—21). Its principal initiator was the Moscow scholar V. V. 
Sedov, who has been opposed by the prominent Soviet historian and archeologist 
P. N. Tretyakov and the Belorussian scholars V. A. Zhuchkevich and M. Y. Grinblat. 


The discussion itself, and the results it has so far produced, constitute something of 
a revolution in Soviet historiography regarding the origins of the Russian, Ukrainian 
and Belorussian peoples. Hitherto, the official view had been that these three Eastern 
Slavic peoples had been formed in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as a result of 
political developments, namely, the Mongolian and Tatar conquests and the emergence 
of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. Previously, there had been a single “ancient Russian” 
people. Sedov, on the other hand, concluded on the basis of archeological, toponymic, 
linguistic, ethnographic and anthropological data that the Belorussian people began to 
be formed in ancient times on a “Baltic substratum,” i.e., as a result of the assimilation 
by Slavic tribes of a Baltic ethnic component. This theory is supported by the editors 
of Sovetskaya etnografiya as well as several Moscow, Ukrainian and young Belorussian 
historians and archeologists. Even Sedov’s opponents concede in a measure that a 
Baltic component was instrumental in the formation of a Belorussian ethnic and lin- 
guistic community; they maintain, however, that the Belorussian people did not finally 
come into being until the era of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. As regards the origins 
of the Russian and Ukrainian peoples, Sedov suggests that the former arose on a Finno- 
Ugric substratum, and the latter primarily on an Iranian substratum. Certainly, similar 
theories to those of Sedov existed before, but this is the first time they have been 
academically substantiated. 

Even the official theory favoring the autochthony of the East Slav population is 
now being questioned. Even Tretyakov, for example, the principal founder of this 
theory, now declines to recognize the Chernyakhov culture (I—IV centuries A.D.) as 
Slavic, although he still recognizes the so-called Zarubenitsk culture (which began in 
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the last few centuries B.C.) as East Slavic. This latter thesis, in tura, is disputed by 
Y. V. Kukharenko, for example, in his book Zarubenitskaya kultura (The Zarubenitsk 
Culture) (Moscow, 1964) and I. I. Lyapushkin in his Sdavyane Vostochnoi Yevropy nakanune 
obrazovanıya Drevnerusskogo gosudarstva (The Slavs of Eastern Europe on the Eve of the 
Formation of the Ancient Russian State) (Moscow, 1968), in which connection there 
ate signs of a return to the “Danubian theory” of the chronicler Nestor, in, for example, 
Lyapushkin’s article and in the fact that this year the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
is issuing a special work devoted to this theory. P. U. 


* 


On March 25, the Fifth All-Union Conference of Young Writers, convened by the 
Writers’ Union of the USSR and the Komsomol Central Committee, opened in 
Moscow, It was attended by over 250 prose writers, poets, representatives of the 
Komsomol Central Committee and the Party Central Committee’s Culture Department, 
and military leaders, including Marshal Konev. In his introductory address, Konstantin 
Fedin, First Secretary of the Writers’ Union, declared that “the main task of literature 
is to be ideological in content...without content, form becomes an empty husk.” 
Union Secretary N. Tikhonov maintained in a simular vein that “in the work of a Soviet 
poet the loftiest, most indispensable themes are People, Fatherland and Party.” Tikhonov 
called on all the country’s writers to produce works about Lenin in connection with the 
approaching centenaty of his birth. 

The March 26 issue of Literafurnaya gazeta, besides a report on this conference, 
contains an article by Aleksandr Krivitsky entitled “The Fruits of Mr. Brzezinski’s 
Enlightenment,” which is an attack against the theory held by Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
at ptesent Director of Columbia University’s Research Institute on Communist Affairs 
and formerly a member of the US State Department’s foreign policy planning council, 
that the two world systems will evolve rather than converge. * YeP: 


* 


The second issue of the Belorussian literary journal Polymya for this year contains 
a story by the Belorussian writer V. Bykov entitled “Kruglyansky Bridge.” Earlier 
the author had been severely censured for his stories “Dead Men Feel no Pain” and 
“The Cursed Hill,” which depicted the horrors of war. “Kruglyansky Bridge,” devoted 
to an episode which occurred during the partisan warfare in Belorussia in World War II, 
is a further example of Bykov’s honest writing. In his latest story, he takes issue with 
the official view that all “collaborators,” together with their families, should be subjected 
to reprisals as “enemies of the people,” and also condemns in no uncertain terms the 
USSR’s policy behind the German lines under which a German had to be killed under 
any circumstances, even if this led to mass executions among the civilian population. 
In general, Bykov declines to portray the partisan movement as a “universal heroic 
uprising,” showing that the attitude of the local inhabitants toward it was passive. 
In fact, the partisan movement in Belorussia came to a tragic end. Upon the arrival of 
the Soviet Army, the partisans were put through the investigating machinery of the 
NKVD; many were sentenced to confinement in a concentration camp, and entire 





* See the review of his and S. P. Huntington’s Politcal Power: USAJUSSR. (Chatto and Windus, 
London, 1964) in Bulletin, 1967, No, 12. 
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detachments transformed into penal battalions. Also devoted to the partisan warfare 
in Belorussia is a poem called “The Blockade,” by the Belorussian poet R. Baradulin, 
in the same issue of Polymya. Baradulin speaks bitterly of the questionnaires containing 
the question “Were You Under the Occupation?”, and pours satcasm on the recent 
campaign to seek out “heroes” of the war and erect memorials to them. He recalls 
how the authorities refused to send wounded partisans to safety behind the front line, 
and how the remaining battered partisan detachments were entrusted with suicide 
missions, so that “river crossings and difficult breaches were jammed with the lads’ 
bodies.” 


1 
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P.U. 


Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


April 1969 


Chairman of Supreme Soviet Presidium N. V. 
Podgotny, accompanied by Deputy Chairman 
of Supreme Soviet Presidium and Chairman of 
Azerbaidzhant Supreme Soviet Presidium M. 
A. Iskenderov, Chairman of State Committee 
for Foreign Economic Relations S. A. Skach- 
kov, Deputy Chairman of State Planning 
Committee (Gosplan) M. I. Misnik, Deputy 
Foreign Minister L. F. Ilichev and Deputy 
Minister of Culture V. I. Popov, arrives in 
Rabat from Algeria on an official visit. 


Party delegation led by Central Committee 
Politburo Member A. J. Pelše leaves Moscow 
for Helsinki to attend the Fifteenth Congress 
of the Finnish Communist Party. 


New air service between Moscow and Oslo 
pia Stockholm opened by a Soviet TU-134 
aircraft. 

Opening in Moscow of the fourth session 
of the Soviet-Mongolian Intergovernmental 
Commission for Economic, Scientific and 
Technical Cooperation, presided over by 
Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
M. T. Yefremov, at which the fulfillment of 
the 1966—70 agreement will be discussed. 


Announcement that an all-Union conference 
of non-fetrous metallurgy workers, attended 
by Party Central Committee Politburo Member 
and Chairman of the Council of Ministers A. N. 
Kosygin, Party Central Committee Secretary 
M. S. Solomentsev and Deputy Chairmen of 
the Council of Ministers N. K. Baibakov, 


I. T. Novikov and N. A. Tikhonov, is taking 
place in Moscow. Speech by Minister of Non- 
Ferrous Metallurgy P. F. Lomako on “The 
Tasks Facing Non-Ferrous Metallurgy Workers 
as Regards Utilizing Reserves and Further 
Increasing Labor Productivity and the 
Effectiveness of Production.” 

Conference of Soviet Peace Fund, opened 
by Board Chairman N. S. Tikhonov, takes 
place in Moscow. Report delivered by the 
Fund’s Deputy Board Chairman, writer Boris 
Polevoi; writer A. I. Poltoratsky, Metropolitan 
Aleksit and others speak on the Fund’s 
activities; and a new board is elected. 


2 Death of Academician B. S. Stechkin, founder 


of the theory of aircraft jet engines. 
Publication of joint communiqué on 
Podgorny’s visit to Algeria (Algiers, Oran, 
Arzeu, Quargla and Annaba) March 26— 
April 1, which included talks on Soviet- 
Algerian cooperation and current international 
problems, in particular the Near East and 
Vietnam. Podgorny’s invitation to Chairman 
of the Algerian Revolutionary Council and 
Council of Ministers Houari Boumédienne to 
pay an official visit to the USSR was accepted. 


First Secretary of Bulgarian Party Central 
Committee and Chairman of Bulgarian 
Council of Ministers Todor Zhivkov receives 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Warsaw Pact 
Forces, Marshal of the Soviet Union I. L 
Yakubovsky, who in the presence of his 


Chief of Staff, General of the Army S. M. 
Shtemenko, informs Zhivkov of the results 
of a major exercise on Bulgarian territory in 
which the operational staffs of the Bulgarian, 
Rumanian and Soviet armed forces pattici- 
pated (see entry for March 25). 

Opening in Moscow of a three-day all- 
Union conference of heads of physical culture 
and sports committees, sports societies and 
sports federations and representatives of 
ministries, governmental departments and 
the Komsomol Central Committee on the 
performance of Soviet sportsmen at the 1968 
Olympic Games in Mexico and the promotion 
and improvement of mass sport. The partici- 
pants included Head of the Party Central 
Committee’s Propaganda Department V. I. 
Stepakov, head of a sector of this Department 
B. P. Goncharov, and Secretary of the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions V. F. 
Bogatikov. Report delivered by Chairman of 
the Committee for Physical Culture and Sport 
under the Council of Ministers S. P. Pavlov, 
who complains of inadequate preparations for 
the 1968 Olympic Games and speaks on the role 
of physical culture organizations in fulfilling 
the August 1966 resolution of the Party 
Central Committee and Council of Ministers 
“On Measures to Develop Further Physical 
Culture and Sport.” 


Announcement that a delegation from the 
Hungarian-Soviet Friendship Society has 
arrived in Moscow in response to an invitation 
by the Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship 
and Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries 
to attend celebrations of the twenty-fourth 
anniversary of the liberation of Hungary from 
Fascism. 


Announcement that Defense Minister Marshal 
of the Soviet Union A. A. Grechko, Deputy 
Foreign Minister V. S. Semenov and Deputy 
Minister of Civil Aviation B. P. Bugayev have 
arrived in Prague “on a mission for the Soviet 
government.” Grechko visits units of the 
Central Group of Forces of the Soviet Army. 


Third session of Soviet-Mongolian standing 
subcommission on scientific and technical 
cooperation ends in Moscow with the signing 
of a protocol, 

Direct air service between Moscow and 
Uganda opened, a Soviet IL-18 aircraft landing 
in Entebbe en route for Dar-es-Salaam. The 
service will operate once a week. 


Newly elected board of the Moscow 
Writers’ Organization (First Board Secretary 
S. V. Mikhalkov, Organizational Board 
Secretary V. N. Ilin) meets to discuss organi- 
zational questions. 


4 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellites 
“Kosmos-276” and “Kosmos-277.” 


Marshal of the Soviet Union V. I. Chuikov 
and First Deputy Foreign Minister V. V. 
Kuznetsov return to Moscow after attending 
the funeral of former US President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower in Washington. 

Conclusion of the joint maneuvers by 
Soviet, Czechoslovak, East German and 
Polish staffs, tactical formations and signal 
units on Polish, Czechoslovak and East 
German territory which began on March 30 
under the command of Polish Deputy Defense 
Minister and Chief of General Staff Bolestaw 
Chocha. 

Announcement that Yakubovsky and 
Shtemenko have left Bulgaria. 


Delegation from the Central Committee of 
(North) Korean United Trade Unions arrives 
in Moscow to study the work of Soviet trade 
unions and visit industrial enterprises and 
construction projects. 

Announcement that the first all-Union 
conference of the heads of departments for 
raising the qualifications of teachers at higher 
educational institutions has come to an end. 
Speech by Deputy Minister of Higher and 
Special Secondary Education V. F. Stanis. 


5 Publication of interview given by Commander 
in Chief of the Soviet Navy, Admiral of the 
Fleet of the Soviet Union S. G. Gorshkov, to 
Izsestia military editor V. Goltsev in connec- 
tion with US, British and other Western press 
reports on movements of a group of Soviet 
naval vessels in the North Atlantic, during 
which Gorshkov maintains that the group is 
on an exercise. 

Announcement that the first Soviet news- 
paper in Arabic, Anba Mosku (Moscow News), 
has made ıts appearance. A publication of the 
Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship and 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, 
the newspaper will appear once a week and be 
distributed in the USSR and the Arab East. 

Announcement that the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs and the Union of Writers have instituted 
the first all-Union competition for the best 
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literary work on the lfe and work of Soviet 
militiamen, crıminal investigators, firemen and 
non-governmental guards. 


Geologist’s Day. 

Announcement that a group of secretaries 
of cıty and raion Party committees led by 
Central Committee Member and Secretary of 
the Moscow City Party Committee V. Y. 
Pavlov has spent ten days studying the 
experience of corresponding organizations 
of the Czechoslovak Communist Party in 
response to an invitation by the Czechoslovak 
Party Central Committee. 


Announcement that a naval detachment 
consisting of the rocket-firing cruiser “Admiral 
Fokin,” rocket-firing “Gnevny” and tanker 
“Alatyr” has arrived at Mauritius on a friendly 
visit under the command of Captain S. 
Korostelev. 


Death of D. S. Korotchenko, Member of the 
Party Central Committee, Deputy Chairman 
of the Supreme Soviet Presidium of the USSR 
and Chairman of the Ukrainian Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. 


Podgorny returns to Moscow from Morocco. 


Rumanian Foretgn Minister Cornel 
Manescu arrives in Moscow and discusses 
Soviet-Rumantan relations and world prob- 
lems, including European security, with his 
Soviet colleague A. A. Gromyko. Deputy 
Foreign Minister N. P. Firyubin, Secretary 
General of Foreign Ministry I. N. Zemskov, 
Head of Foreign Ministry’s Fıfth European 
Department S. T. Astavin, and others also 
present. 

Soviet delegation leaves for Hanoi to 
attend the eighth session of the Soviet—North 
Vietnamese intergovernmental commission 
for scientific and technical cooperation. 


Party Central Committee Secretary B. N. 
Ponomarev receives Guinean party and 
government delegation led by Member of 
Politburo of Guinean Democratic Party 
N’Farama Keita, 


Publication of joint communiqué on Podgorny’s 
visit to Morocco April 1—7, during which 
Soviet-Moroccan relations and international 
problems were discussed, agreements were 
teached on the establishment of a standing 
intergovernmental. commission to promote 
economic, scientific and technical cooperation 
and supervise the implementation of coopera- 


} a eg a 
tion agreements, as well as friendship societies 
in the two countries, and Podgorny’s invitation 
to King Hassan II to visit the USSR was 
accepted. 


Secretary of Czechoslovak Party Central 
Committee František Penc arrives in Moscow 
to study the Soviet Communist Party’s 
experience in industrial management. 


Signing of plan of scientific cooperation 
between’ the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
and the North Vietnamese State Committee 
for Science and Technology in 1969 and 1970. 
Under the plan, joint studies in natural and 
social sciences are to be made, in particular 
the geology, economy and history of Vietnam 
as well as state law, and 50 North Vietnamese 
postgraduate students are to work at various 
institutions of the Academy of Sciences, 


Announcement that Soviet delegation has 
arrived in Helsinki to attend celebrations of 
the twenty-first anniversary of the Soviet- 
Finnish Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation and 


_ Mutual Assistance. 


Delegation from the “France-USSR” 
Society, led by the Society’s President, André 
Blumel, and including Secretary and Politburo 


. Member of the French Communist Party 


Central Committee Roland Leroux and 
journalist Guy Desson arrives in Moscow in 
response to an invitation by the Union of 
Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries in order to 
negotiate a plan of cooperation between 
the two countries. f 


Opening ın Moscow of a conference ọf 
officials of the Ministry of the Oil-Processing 
and Petrochemical Industry to discuss the 
problems of expediting the bringing into 
operation of new production capacities and 
enhancing the effectiveness and quality of 
production. Speech by the responsible Minister, 
V. S. Fedorov. Further participants are Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers M. T. 
Yefremov and Head of a Department of the 
Party Central Committee V. M. Bushuyev. 


Announcement that Party Central Committee 
and Council of Ministers have adopted a 
resolution “On Measures to Develop Soviet 
Children’s Literature,” which calls for an 
improvement in the ideological and artistic 
content of this literature, broader subject 
matter and larger editions. The RSFSR 
monthly Detskaya Iıteratura (Children’s Litera- 


4 
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ture) has been made an organ of the USSR and 
RSFSR Writers’ Unions and the Press 
Committees of the USSR and RSFSR Councils 
of Ministers. With effect from 1970, one 
Lenin and one USSR State Prize are to be 
awarded for outstanding literary and art works 
for children, 


Death of Deputy Minister of Trade V. F. 
Ulyanov, 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-278.” 

Grechko, who is visiting the Group of 
Soviet Forces ın Germany, receives First 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
East German Socialist Unity Party and Char- 
man of the East German State Council Walter 
Ulbricht and discusses the promotion of 
cooperation in the presence of Soviet Am- 
bassador to Eastern Germany P. A. Abrasimov, 
the Commander in Chief of the Group of 
Soviet Forces in Germany, Marshal of the 
Soviet Union P, K. Koshevoi, and the Group’s 
Military Council Member and Political 
Department Head, Colonel General Y. Y. 
Maltsev. 


Manescu leaves Moscow for home after 
discussing Soviet-Rumanian relations, the 
unity of the soctalist community, and current 
international problems, including European 
security, with Kosygin and Secretary General 
of the Soviet Communist Party L. I. Brezhnev 
in the presence of Gromyko. 

RSFSR Council of Ministers adopts a 
tesolution instituting an N. K. Krupskaya 
State Prize of the RSFSR, to be awarded 
annually for works of art for children which 
ate conducive to the latter’s Communist 
education. 


10 Publication of Soviet governmental statement 


in connection with the twentieth anniversary 
of NATO, ın which the latter’s “aggressive 
nature” is sharply criticized. 

Gromyko has a talk with his Bulgarian 
colleague Ivan Bashev, who 1s in the USSR 
on a frendiy visit, on Soviet-Bulgarian 
relations and international problems, including 
European security. 

Delegation of activists of the Japanese 
Socialist Party, led by Head of the Culture 
Department of this party’s Central Executive 
Committee Mitiko Watanabe, arrives in 
Moscow to study the work of the Soviet 


Communist Party and Soviet public organtza- 
tions. 

Ponomarev and Political Secretary of the 
Italian Socialist Party of Proletarian Unity 
Tullio Vecchietti discuss questions of mutual 
interest, 

Head of the Foreign Ministry’s Press 
Department L, M. Zamyatin opens a press 
conference arranged by the Department for 
Soviet and foreign journalists on the solution 
of the nationality problem in the USSR. 
Speech by Chairman of the Council of 
Nationalities of the Supreme Soviet J. I. 
Paleckis. 

Signing in Moscow of cooperation agree- 
ment between the Committee for Sound and 
Television Broadcasting and the State Com- 
mittee for Information and Sound and 
Television Broadcasting of the Mongolian 
Council of Ministers. 

Conference on improving the work of 
preliminary investigation organs in combatting 
theft of state and public property ends at the 
State Prosecutor’s Office. It was opened by 
Procurator General R. A. Rudenko, whose 
deputy N. V. Zhogin also spoke. Besides 
state prosecution officials, investigators and 
jurists, participants included officials from 
the Party Central Committee apparatus, the 
Supreme Soviet Presidium, the Council of 


- Ministers, the Supreme Court and the Ministry 


11 


of Internal Affairs. 


Launching of Soviet “Molniya-1” communi- 
cations satellite, designed to facilitate a long- 
distance telegraph and telephone system and 
transmit USSR Central Television programs 
to points on the “Orbita” network located in 
Siberia and the Soviet Far North, Far East 
and Central Asia. 

Foreign Ministry sends a note to the 
Chinese Embassy proposing that the frontier 
talks begun in Peking in the fall of 1964 and 
originally scheduled to be continued in 
Moscow on October 15 of that year be 
resumed in Moscow on April 15 or any other 
date in the immediate future convenient to 
the Chinese. 

Brezhnev receives Czechoslovak Ambassa- 
dor Vladımfr Koucky for a talk on the develop- 
ment of Soviet-Czechoslovak “brotherly” 
relations. 

Announcement that the Soviet and US 
governments have agreed to begin talks in 
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Vienna on April 14 on the peaceful use of 
nuclear explosions. The Soviet delegation 
will be led by Academician Y. K. Fedorov. 


Central Committee Member P. N. Fedoseyev 


and official of the Central Committee apparatus 


12 
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14 


D. N. Mochalin arrive in Bonn to represent 
the Party at the constituent congress of the 
Communist Patty of Germany (DKP), to open 
in Essen on April 12, 

Exchange in Mexico City of ratification 
instruments of Soviet-Mexican agreement on 
cultural and scientific exchanges signed in 
Moscow on May 28, 1968. 


Space Day (now celebrated throughout the 
world), 


Fiftieth anniversary of the “Communist 
Saturday (skbbotnık),” which originated when 
a group of workers at Moscow Sorting 
Station repaired voluntarily and free of charge 
three steam locomotives for the front. 
Henceforth, April 12 is to be a day of celebra- 
tion. 


Announcement of the acceptance of a 
proposal by the RSFSR Council of Ministers 
and Ministry of Higher and Special Secondary 
Education of the USSR to establish a Kuban 
State University, to be subordinate to the 
corresponding RSFSR Ministry, in Krasnodar 
in 1970. 


Grechko and accompanying Soviet General 
Staff officers return to Moscow after having 
visited Central Group of Forces of the Soviet 
Army and,Group of Soviet Forces in Germany. 


Announcement that Soviet research ships 
“Nauka,” “Myslitel” and “Vladimir Vorobev” 
have entered the port of Karachi with an 
expedition on board which, together with 
a large group of Pakistani sctentists, has made 
a comprehensive three-months-long study of 
several regions of the Arabian Sea in order 
to help Pakistan develop its fishing industry. 


Three-day exercise of Warsaw Pact air defense 
troops directed by Commander of the Warsaw 
Pact Air Defense Troops Marshal of the 
Soviet Union P. F. Batitsky begin in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, the western USSR 
and “other countries.” 


_ Foreign Trade Minister N. S. Patolichev 
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arrives in France to discuss future Soviet- 
French trade and economıc relations. 

Swiss Labor Party delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 


15 


Group of Party officials led by First Deputy 
Head of Central Committee’s Administrative 
Organs Department N. P. Malshakov leaves 
Moscow for Bucharest. 


Group of Party officials led by Central 
Committee Candidate Member and Deputy 
Chairman of Central Committee’s Party 
Control Committee $. O. Postovalov leaves 
Moscow for Sofia. 


Head of Department for Propaganda, 
Agitation, Art and Culture of Central Com- 
mittee of Bulgarian Communist Party Krom 
Vasilev and his deputy Rachko Rachkov 
arrive in Moscow to exchange experience in 
ideological work. 


Paleckis leaves Moscow for Tokio in 
response to an invitation by the Speakers of 
the Japanese Houses of Parliament. 


Delegation from Moscow City Council led 
by Chairman of Council’s Executive Committee 
V. F. Promyslov arrives in Paris on an official 
visit. 

Ninth Conference of Age Morphologists, 
Physiologists and Biochemists opens in 
Moscow, attended by about 800 Soviet 
specialists as well as psychologists and edu- 
cationısts from Eastern Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Hungary and Bulgaria. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-279.” 

Polish military delegation led by Defense 
Minister General of Armored Troops Wojciech 
Jaruzelski arrives in Moscow to discuss 
questions of mutual Soviet-Polish interest 
with Grechko, 


Talks between Soviet delegation and 
Guinean party and governmental delegation 
on the development of economic and technical 
cooperation end in Moscow with the signing 
of a protocol. 

Opening in Dubna of an international 
conference of scientists and engineers working 
on the development of spark and streamer 
chambers. Convened by the Joint Nuclear 
Research Institute in Dubna, the conference 
1s attended by 250 specialists from the USSR 
and other “socialist” countries, as well as 
the USA, Great Britain, France, Western 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands and Denmark. 


Two-meter liqutd-hydrogen bubble cham- 
ber, the largest in the USSR, goes into opera- 
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tion at the Institute of Theoretical and Ex- 
perimental Physics of the State Committee for 
the Use of Atomic Energy. It is synchronized 
with a 7,000,000,000-electron-volt proton 
accelerator. 


Opening ın Moscow of second cohference 
of representatives of travel egencies and 
transport companies doing business with the 
Soviet travel agency “Inturist,’ which 18 
celebrating its fortieth anniversary. 


Warsaw Pact air defense exercise comes to an 
end. 


Soviet-American talks on the peaceful use 
of nuclear explosions end in Vienna. Both 
sides agreed that in the near future under- 
ground nuclear explosions could be used for 
oil and gas extraction, the creation of sub- 
terranean cavities and excavation work such 
as the building of canals. 


Two-day Twenty-Third Session of the 
Council of the International Bank for Economic 
Cooperation (the Comecon bank) ends in 
Moscow after approving a report on the 
Bank’s activities during 1968, 

Colonel-General N. D. Antonov, from the 
High Command of the Warsaw Pact Forces, 
and Colonel-General A. M. Maiorov, Com- 
mander of the Central Group of Forces of the 
Soviet Army, attend a reception given in 
Prague by Czechoslovak Defense Minister 
Colonel-General Martin Dzur to mark the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the formation of 
the First Czechoslovak Army Corps in the 
USSR. 


Commander of the Algerian Navy, Captain 
Ben Mussa, arrives in the USSR as a guest 
of Gorshkov. 


Kosygin receives Austrian Minister of 
Transport and Nationalized Enterprises Lud- 


` wig Weiss to discuss Soviet-Austrian coopera- 


tion ın various spheres in the presence of 
Civil Aviation Minister Y. F. Loginov. 
Announcement that a delegation from the 
Central Committee of the Bulgarian Communist 
Party, led by Central Committee Candidate 
Member and First Secretary of the Party’s 
Pleven Regional Committee Penko Gerganov, 
has arrived in Moscow. g 
Announcement that Hungarıan Deputy 


Foreign Minister Jänes Bojti and Hungarian 
Ambassador to the USSR Jözsef Szipka have 


arrived in Kiev in connection with the 
opening of a Hungarian Consulate General 
there. 

Publication of TASS announcement that 
during the period April 17—June 15 Soviet 
rockets will be launched into an area of the 
Pacific having a radius of 55 nautical miles 
and a center with coordinates 35°23’N and 
172°24’W. 

Plenary meeting of All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions, opened by Council 
Chairman and Party Central Committee 
Politburo Member A, N. Shelepin on April 16, 
comes to an end in Moscow after discussing 
the work of primary trade union organizations 
(speaker: Council Secretary N. N. Romanov), 
the trade union budget for 1969 (Head of 
Council’s Finance Department L. V, Chuvpilo), 
the state social insurance budget for 1969 
(Head of Council’s State Social Insurance 
Department M. Y. Kazıyev), and the work 
of the Council’s presidium following the 
Council’s Fourth Plenary Meeting (Council 
Secretary I. M. Vladychenko). A Commission 
for Youth Work and a Budget Commission 
were formed from Council members. 


Announcement that a regular plenary 
meeting of the Supreme Court was recently 
held under the chairmanship of A. F. Gorkın 
and with the participation of Rudenko and 
his First Deputy M. P. Malyarov. Repoıts 
delivered by the Chatiman of the RSFSR and 
Georgian Supreme Courts L, N. Smirnov 


* and V. I. Baisuradze and the Deputy Chairman 


of the Supreme Court of the USSR, V. V. 
Kulikov, on the subject of ımproving the 
work of the courts in dealing with the theft 
of state and public property. 

Publication of resolution of Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers “On 
Measures to Improve the Training of Skilled 
Workers in Vocational and Technical Training 
Institutions.” 


18 Death of Party Central Committee Candidate 


Member and Deputy Director of the Central 
Committee’s Institute of Marxism-Leninism 
G. P. Frantsov. 


Brezhnev sends a message of congratulation 


‘to the newly elected First Secretary of the 


Central Committee of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party, Gustav Husak, 

Mongolian military delegation led by 
Defense Minister Colonel-General Zhamyan- 
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gin Lkhagvasuren arrives in Moscow on an 
official visit. 

Hast German Foreign Minister Otto 
Winzer, accompanied by his deputy Wolfgang 
Kiesewetter, leaves Moscow for East Berlin 
after discussing with Gromyko Soviet—East 
German relations, European security and 
other questions of mutual interest. 


Announcement that Patty Central Com- 
mittee, Council of Ministers and All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions have decided 
that the proceeds from the all-Union subboinik 
held on April 12 (see under that date) will be 
used for the establishment in Moscow of a 
large oncological center and a center for 
teseatch into the agricultural problems of 
Siberia and the Soviet Far East. 


Publication of Party Central Committee’s May 
Day slogans (57 in all). 

Announcement that the International Lenin 
Prize Committee has decided to award the 
prizes for 1968—69 ın 1970, to coincide with 
the centenary of Lenin’s birth. 


Delegation from the Central Board of the 
Soviet-Polish Friendship Society, led by First 
Secretary of Smolensk Oblast Party Committee 
and Member of Party’s Central Auditing 
Commission N. I. Kalmyk, arrives in Warsaw 
on the occasion of the twenty-fourth anni- 
versary of the signing of the Soviet-Polish 
Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual 
Assistance. 


Announcement that from April 7 to 17 a 
Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party delegation 
led by Deputy Head of the Department for 
Party and Mass Organizations of this party’s 
Central Committee, T. Nagy, was in the USSR 
studying the Soviet Communist Party’s 
experience in directing the activities of 
Komsomol organizations and educating young 
people in a Communist spirit. The delegation 
visited departments of the Party Central 
Committee, the Moscow and Leningrad 
Oblast Party committees, the Komsomol 
Central Committee, the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Untons and the Party 
organizations of enterprises and educational 
institutions. 

Third All-Union Festival of Televiston Films 
comes to an end in Leningrad. Seventy-eight 
films were submitted, the grand prix being 
won by “Operation Trust,” a film produced 


by the “Telefilm” association of the “Mosfilm” 
studio about the fight between OGPU and 
Russian émigrés. 

Society for Promoting West German —Soviet 
Relations founded in Wiesbaden. 


20 Announcement that delegation from the East 
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German Socialist Unity Party, led by Central 
Committee Member and Head of a Central 
Committee Department Hermann Péschel, 
was in the USSR from April 10 to 19 studying 
the Soviet Communist Party’s experience in 
the planning, administration and economic 
stimulation of scientific research. The delega- 
tion visited research institutes and industrial 
enterprises in Moscow, Novosibirsk and 
Sverdlovsk. 


Delegation from Union of Soviet Societies 
for Friendship and Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries and Soviet-Cuban Friend- 
ship Society leaves Moscow for Havana in 
connection with the founding of a Cuban- 
Soviet Friendship Association. 


Hungarian delegation led by First Secretary 
of Central Committee of Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ Party János Kádár and Mongolian 
delegation led by First Secretary of Central 
Committee of Mongolian People’s Revolu- 
tionary Party and Chairman of Mongolian 
Council of Ministers Yumzhagtin ‘T’sedenbal 
arrive in Moscow for a Comecon meeting 
attended by Party leaders and heads of govern- 
ment of member countries. 

Supreme Soviet delegation led by Deputy 
Chairman of Supreme Soviet Presidium G. S. 
Dzotsenidze arrives in Bucharest in response 
to an invitation by the Rumanian Grand 
National Assembly. 

Shelepin has a talk with a joint delegation 
from Colombian trade union centers, 

Opening in Moscow of a session of the 
Lenin All-Union Academy of Agricultural 
Sciences at which, in connection with a 
resolution passed at the Party Central Com- 
mittee’s plenary meeting of October 1968, the 
“chemicalization” of agriculture will be 
discussed. Speakers included the Academy’s 
Vice-President, I. I. Sinyagin, Deputy Minister 
of the Chemical Industry V. Y. Koval and 
Deputy Minister of Tractor and Agricultural 
Machinery Construction N. N. Tarasov. 

Announcement of the signing in Vienna of 
a plan of cooperation ın 1969 between the 


Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship and 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries and 
the Soviet-Austrian Society on the one hand, 
and the Austro-Soviet Society on the other. 

Announcement that “Statistika” publishing 
house has issued a statistical compilation on 
“Women and Children in the USSR,” prepared 
by the Central Statistical Authority. 


22 Bulgarian, East German, Polish, Rumanian 


and Czechoslovak delegations led by the 
Party leaders of these countries, Todor 
Zhivkov, Walter Ulbricht, Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka, Nicolae Ceaugescu and Gustav Husak 
arrive in Moscow for a meeting of Comecon 
to take place with the participation of the 
Party and governmental leaders of member 
countries. The Soviet delegation is to be led 
by Brezhnev, and include Kosygin, Party 
Central Committee Secretary K. F. Katushev, 
Baibakov, Deputy Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers V. A. Kirillin and Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers and 
Head of a Party Central Committee Depart- 
ment K. V. Rusakov. 

Husak and Member of the Czechoslovak 
Party Central Committee Presidium and 
Czechoslovak Prime Minister Oldrich Cernik 
discuss questions of common interest to the 
USSR and Czechoslovakia with Brezhnev, 
Podgorny and Kosygin. Party Central Com- 
mittee Secretary and Politburo Member A. P. 
Kirtlenko, Katushev, Baibakov, Gromyko and 
Rusakov also present. 

Meeting dedicated to the ninety-ninth 
anniversary of Lenin’s birth opened in the 
Kremlin by Candidate Member of the Party 
Central Committee Politburo and First 
Secretary of the Moscow City Party Committee 
V. V. Grishin. Speech on “Faithfulness to 
Leninism—the Source of All Our Victories” 
delivered by Party Central Committee Secre- 
tary I. V. Kapıtonov. Similar meetings held 
in other Soviet cities. 


23 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-280.” 

Comecon meeting opened in Moscow by 
Brezhnev. 

Delegation from Mauritanian People’s 
Party led by Party Secretary and National 
Politburo Member Ould Sidı Ali arrıves ın 
Moscow to study the work of the Soviet 
Communist Party. 


24 Publication of congratulatory message from 


Kosygin to the League of Red Cross Societies 
on the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary. 

Podgorny receives Polish military delega- 
tion led by Defense Minister Jaruzelskı. 
Participants on the Soviet side in the ensuing 
discussion are Grechko, Head of the Central 
Political Department of the Soviet Army and 
Navy General of the Army A. A. Yepishev, 
First Deputy Defense Minister General of the 
Army S. L. Sokolov and First Deputy Chief 
of the General Staff of the Soviet Armed 
Forces Colonel-General N. V. Ogarkov. 

Publication of draft model statute for an 
agticultural artel prepared by a special 
commission established by the Party Central 
Committee and chaired by Brezhnev. 

Announcement that Party Central Com- 
mittee has accepted a proposal that the Third 
All-Union Congress of Collective Farm 
Workers be convened in Moscow in Novem- 
ber 1969. 

Announcement that a seminar has ended in 
Ordzhonikidze at which specialists from the 
Comecon countries and from Yugoslavia 
discussed the question of improving systems 
for the underground development of vein 
deposits of non-ferrous metals, 


25 Announcement that a Czechoslovak trade 


union delegation led by Member of the 
Czechoslovak Party Presidium and President 
of the Czechoslovak Central Council of Trade 
Unions Karel Poláček has arrived in Moscow 
on a friendly visit. 

Signing in Moscow of the protocol of the 
fifth Soviet-French conference held in ac- 
cordance with the agreement between the 
two countries on the study and utilization of 
space for peaceful purposes. The conference 
discussed the program of joint experiments 
to be carried out in the next few years involving 
the launching of Soviet space vehicles carrying 
French instruments for measuring the lunar 
atmosphere and solar radio emission, and 
the dispatch to the Moon of panels for a 
French reflector for laser location. Further, 
the Soviet side agreed to put small French 
autonomous satellites into orbit. 

Press conference dedicated to the tenth 
anniversary of the bringing into service of the 
“IL-18,” Acroflot’s principal aircraft. The 
aitcraft’s designer, Academician S. V. Ilyushin, 
spoke, as well as Loginov and Honored Test 
Pilot of the USSR V. K. Kokkınaki. 
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Ansouncement that a session of the Academy 
of Arts devoted to S91 +t monumental art has 
been opened by the Acacemy’s President, 
N. Tomsky. 


26 Death of Party Central Committee Candıdr’e 


27 


Member General of the Army V. A. Penkovsky. 


Delegations which attended the Comecon 
meeting in Moscow leave for home. 


Six-day Comecon symposium on protection 
from reactor radiation ends at the Melekess 
Research Institute for Atomic Reactors. The 
International Atomic Energy Agency was also 
represented, 


Publication of communiqué on the twenty- 
third special session of Comecon held in 
Moscow Aprıl 23—26. Resolutions passed 
call for a more thorough coordination of 
national economic plans, the further develop- 
ment of international production specialization 
and cooperation, broader and more intense 
scientific and technical cooperation, and the 
creation of international scientific, technical 


' and other organizations. The development of 


28 
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economic relations between Comecon and 
other countries, irrespectively of their social 
order, was advocated. 


Patolichev arrives in East Berlin for talks 
on the continued all-round development of 
trade and economic relations between the 
USSR and Eastern Germany as well as certain 
questions connected with the coordination of 
the two countries’ foreign economic relations. 


Announcement that Party Central Com- 
mittee and Council of Ministers have con- 
sidered ıt advisable to hold military parades 
only on the anniversary of the October 
Revolution. 


Announcement that the British Royal 
Soctety has elected Director of the Byurakan 
Astrophysical Observatory and President of 
the Armenian Academy of Sciences V. A. 
Ambartsumyan as one of its members. 


Announcement that a delegation from the 
Committee of Soviet Women has arrived in 
Kampala in response to an invitation by the 
association of Ugandan women’s organiza- 
tions. 


Brezhnev receives Czechoslovak trade union 
delegation led by Poláček. 


Grechko recetves Cambodian military dele- 
gation led by Commander-in-Chief and Chief 
of the General Staff of the Cambodian Armed 
Forces Lieutenant-General Nhiek Tioulong. 


Kirilenko and Katushev meet Tsedenbal and 
Secretary and Politburo Member of the 
Central Commit ec of the Mongolian People’s 
Revolutionary Party D, Molomzhamts, who 
have just attended the twenty-third special 
sessio.: of Comecon, for a talk on strengthening 
friendly rations and cooperation between 
the USSR and Mongolia at the party and 
state levels. 


Patolichev arrives in Hanover for the 
international fair and meets his West German 
colleague Karl Schiller. 

Announcement of the signing in Pyongyang 
of a Soviet—North Korean cultural exchange 


plan for 1969 which envisages celebrations of 
the centenary of Lenin’s birth. 


29 Algerian military delegation led by Revolu- 


tionary Council Member and Secretary 
General of the Defense Ministry Major 
Abdelkader Shabou visits Grechko. 

Chairman of State Committee for Foreign 
Economic Relations S. A. Skachkov leaves 
for Cairo to attend celebrations of the bringing 
into operation of two rolling shops built with 
Soviet aid at the Heluan Metallurgical Plant. 

Gromyko receives Polish Deputy Foreign 
Minister Adam Kruczkowska, 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters M. A. Lesechko receives the Bulgarian 
Minister of Power and Fuel, Konstantin 
Popov, and the Bulgarian Ambassador, 
S. Gyurov. 


30 Special adviser to the head of the North 


Vietnamese delegation at the Paris peace talks 
and Secretary and Politburo Member of the 
Central Committee of the North Vietnamese 
Workers’ Party Le Duc Tho arrives in Moscow 
en roxte from Hanoi to Paris. 


Publication of Central Statistical Authority’s 
report on the fulfillment of the state industrial 
plan for the first quarter of 1969, Production 
was 6 percent higher than during the cor- 
responding period for 1968. The overall plan 
for production and accumulation was under- 
fulfilled by many enterprises, and the produc- 
tion plans for ferrous metals, chemical 
pesticides, electric locomotives and certain 
ttems were underfulfilled by small margins. 


BG 


Announcément of the signing in Algiers of Patolichey returns to Moscow from Ger- 


a Soviet-Algerian trade protocol for 1969 many. 

which envisages an increase in the volume Arrival in Moscow of the Algerian Minister 

of trade by over 150 percent. of National Education, Abmed Taleb. 
Announcement that large deposits of gold 

have been discovered ın = Chorrnetan Changes and Appointments 

district, near Samarkand. 28 V. L Dolgikh elected First Secretary of the 

Krasnoyarsk Krai Party Committee, replacing 

Podgorny telegraphs congıatulations to A, A. Kokarev, who has been appointed Head 

Dubček on his election to the post of Presi- of the Main Department for State Material 

dent of the Federal Assembly of the Czecho- Reserves under the Council of Ministers of the 

slovak Socialist Republic. USSR. 
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ARTICLES 


Communist Polycentralism and the Conferences in 
Belgrade, Peking and Moscow 


STEFAN C. STOLTE 


This article and the next deal wıth various high-level Party conferences that have 
been held recently in the Communist bloc and their significance for the international 
Communist movement. Mr Stolte assesses the relative significance of the Paity congresses 
held in Belgrade and Peking and the International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties in Moscow, while Dr. Whetten concentrates on the Moscow meeting. 


In the world Communist movement, the period we are at present going 
through is characterized by a number of meetings which are of extreme im- 
portance by virtue of their contribution to a further ideological and political 
crystallization of the polycentralist development within this movement. Through- 
out the world, Communist parties have been discussing at their congresses not 
only problems of domestic policy but also their ideological and political positions 
vis-a-vis other Communist parties. The most important meetings have certainly 
been the Party congresses of the Yugoslavs, held during March in Belgrade, and 
of the Chinese, held during April in Peking, and the world council, which took 
place in Moscow in June. Mention must also, however, be made of the Fifth 
Congress of the Polish United Workers’ Party, held in Warsaw in the middle of 
last November, the Twentieth Congress of the Austrian Communist Party, held 
in Vienna at the beginning of January, the Twelfth Congress of the Italian 
Communist Party, held in Bologna in the middle of February, the Fifteenth 
Congress of the Finnish Communist Party, held in Helsinki at the beginning of 
April, and the Comecon summit conference, which took place in Moscow at the 
end of April. In addition, a consultative meeting of noncommitted countries is 
to take place in Belgrade in early July, the Tenth Congress of the Rumanian 
Communist Party at the beginning of August, and the Seventh Congress of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions in Budapest in the latter half of October. 


The Polish Party Congress, attended by delegations from thirty-nine “brother 
parties,” including those of North Vietnam and North Korea, was admitted 
officially to have been dominated by the problems of world Communism and a 
striving to create a favorable atmosphere for the world gathering in Moscow. 
Stefan Olszowski, a secretary of the Central Committee of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party, wrote: 
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The Congress resolution points out that the disagreements that existed [in the 
Communist movement] before the Fourth Congress of our Party, the result of the 


policy of the Communist Party of China, have in recent years developed into an 
open split.! 


Guest speaker Brezhnev weighed in with the following blast against 
revisionists of the right and of the left: 


In their appraisal of the major problems of the revolutionary struggle, both are 
characterized by a national narrow-mindedness which on occasions amounts to 
pure chauvinism. How far revisionists can go in this respect under the cover of 
“leftist” phraseology is shown by the policy of the Mao Tse-tung group.? 


Brezhnev was supported in this by another guest speaker, East German 
Pasty chief Walter Ulbricht. The Polish Party Congress thus became a demon- 
stration of the strength of conservative Communism. In the middle of preparations 
for the world Communist conference, it showed that the Soviet Communist 
Party was still far from being isolated, and could rely on the unconstrained 
loyalty of a number of brother parties, first and foremost the important ruling 
parties of Eastern Germany and Poland. On the other hand, the Comecon summit 
conference at the end of April showed once more how difficult it is for Moscow 
to achieve even economic unity within its own bloc.? 


Between the Polish Party Congress and the Comecon summit conference, the 
congresses of the Austrian, Italian and Finnish Communist parties gave con- 
vincing testimony of the growing strength among West European Communists 
of a more liberal ideology opposed to Soviet conservatism. Particularly significant 
is the fact that the most liberal party, the Italian, is at the same time the most 
powerful outside the Communist-ruled world. Also embarrassing for Moscow in 
its preparations for the world conference was that the Finnish Communist Party, 
the only one in the West to enjoy representation in its country’s government, 
could preserve its unity at its congress in April only by making substantial 
concessions to a liberal majority. 


* 


These three congresses—particularly those in Vienna and Bologna—not only 
threw a shadow over the preparations for the world conference, but gave Tito 
considerable backing in the face of Moscow’s attempts to have the Yugoslav 
Communist Party Congress in Belgrade boycotted. 

The participation in this congress of “roughly seventy Communist and 
workers’ parties and progressive movements,” 4 and the accompanying pro-Tito 
demonstrations in Czechoslovakia, signified not only that Moscow’s boycott 
campaign had failed, but also that during the course of its long march toward 





1 World Marxist Review : Problems of Peace and Socialism, Prague—London, 1969, No. 2, p. 13. 

2 Neues Deutschland, East Berlin, November 13, 1968. 

3 See Stefan C. Stolte, “Comecon at the Crossroads?”, Bulletin, 1969, No. 3, and “The Comecon 
Summit Conference,” thid., 1969, No. 6. 

4 Review of International Affairs, Belgrade, March 20, 1969, p. 4. 


independence from Moscow begun in 1948, Belgrade had become an ideological 
and political center in its own right.5 Titoism is very much more than the national 
independence of the Yugoslav Communists’ League from the Soviet Communist 
Party. If Yugoslav Communism were merely “national Communism,” Moscow 
would probably not have troubled to attempt a boycott of the congress in Belgrade. 
The Soviet Communist Party has, after all, managed to find a modus vivendi with 
the Rumanian, Italian and many other Communist parties which are decidedly in 
favor of the independence of individual parties and against the “limited sover- 
eignty” of socialist states. Belgrade deserves to be considered a center of world 
Communism because the Yugoslav Communist have developed, and are still 
developing, an ideology of their own. 

The Party’s Ninth Congress was the product of several years of internal and 
external disputes. It resembled the Ninth Congress of the Chinese Communist 
Party in that, as is traditionally the case with major Communist conferences, it 
amounted first and foremost to a ceremonial proclamation of ideological and 
political theses which had already gained prevalence. We shall see later that this 
did not apply to the Moscow conference. 

Yugoslay Communism cannot be properly understood unless considered 
against the background of the more-than-one-thousand years’ history of the 
peoples of Southeastern Europe. In his latest book, Yugoslav Communist 
“heretic” Milovan Djilas wrote with a mixture of humility and pride: 

Nowadays I am eager to learn from any quarter, and J endeavor to admit any 
mistakes I may have made involving other people. Nevertheless, I do not forget 
that the Balkan nations have survived for centuries, stretched out between East and 
West, by establishing their distinctive character precisely as a synthesis between 
their own and outside, between native and alien, social patterns and aspirations. It 
seems to me that nothing could be more cosmopolitan and portentous for these 
nations than to make a bridge with other nations regardless of their systems and 
ideologies, while keeping their own identity. Nothing can be loftier and nobler 


for their striving and’ creative sons than to remain open to all the winds—to find 
their own answers.® 


In Yugoslavia, a country which for centuries was torn between East and 
West and where the principal language, Serbocroatian, is still written in Cyrillic 
in the eastern (predominantly Orthodox) regions and in Latin script in the 
Catholic west, the native brand of Communism showed an open ear first for the 
problems of the East-West conflict, and very soon afterward for those of the 
conflict between North and South, i.e., for the problems of the “third world.” 
The political conditions for the realization of an independent Yugoslav road to 
Communism were, of course, partly created by the partisan war against the 
Germans during World War II. Ideologically, however, the beginning of 
Yugoslavia’s independent course must be reckoned from the break with Stalin 
in 1948. The Party newspaper Borba observed twenty years later: 


5 See Stefan C. Stolte, “The Boycotted Congress,” Bulletin, 1969, No. 5. 


© Milovan Djilas, The Unperfect Society : Beyond the New Class, trans. by Dorian Cooke, New York, 
1969, p. 14. 
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Through the break with Stalin, we received the opportunity of turning to the 
ideological sources of our revolution, i.e., of building up a political system which 
corresponded not only to our own situation and ideas, but to the humane pre- 
requisites of socialism.’ 


It was only natural that the first ideologically and politically important 
result of Tito’s “heresy” should be the undermining of the USSR’s once sacro- 
sanct leadership of the world Communist movement by the Belgrade declaration 
of 1955, signed by Tito and Khrushchev, which recognized the principles of 
equal rights and non-interference. While still fighting for Soviet recognition of 
these principles, the Yugoslav Communist Party took the ideologically decisive 
step of adopting the system of “self-government” or “self-management” in 1950 
and two years later, at its Sixth Congress, of proclaiming this system to be the 
essential principle underlying the development of socialist relations in Yugoslavia. 
The next momentous year was 1963, when the principle, already anchored in the 
constitution, of “rotating,” by periodical partial elections, the membership of all 
governmental agencies, was put into practice with a view to preventing agglom- 
erations of bureaucratic power and giving representatives of the self-administered 
organs a share in the running of the country. Finally, in 1966 the Party broke up 
the group of dogmatic Communists which had formed around Vice-President 
Ranković, and thereby paved the way for the transformation of the Party into a 
body which led the state and society by persuasion rather than by directives. 


These ideas of the Yugoslavs sprang from criticism of the degenerate bureau- 
cratic, éfatiste system that had arisen both at home and, above all, in the Soviet 
Union. The Yugoslavs came to the conclusion that, although the nationalization 
of all means of production was indispensable in order to overthrow a capitalist 
regime, subsequent denationalization was required, the transfer of the means of 
production to self-management organs elected by the workers, in order to 
prevent the emergence of a new kind of bureaucratic, dafiste class society. That 
this model does not exclude the danger of conflicts between the interests of the 
self-governed enterprises and those of the economy as a whole, between group 
interests and the interests of society, is, only too obvious, even to the 
Yugoslavs, whose answers to this problem nevertheless remain of theoretical 
rather than practical significance. The Chairman of the Central Committee of the 
Macedonian Communists’ League, for example, Krste Crvenkovski, wrote at 
the end of last year: 


In current political and ideological (theoretical) practice, self-government is 
frequently identified with the decision-making rights of the direct producers 
[(workers in production)] in their working organizations, or at best in the com- 
munes, This is no coincidence as, in its inception, the aim of self-management was 
to break down centralized, condensed social power. True, even then it was stressed 
that self-management should not lead to [the] atomization of society.® 





7 Borba, Belgrade, June 28, 1968 (editorial). 
8 Review of International Affairs, December 5, 1968, p. 2. (The interpolated explanation of “direct 
producers” is given by Crvenkovski himself a few paragraphs higher up. 
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Indeed, it is much easier to justify self-management ideologically than to put 
it into practice. A basic problem, for example, is the distribution of an enterprise’s 
income between the enterprise and the state. Here too, denationalization is 
recommended. In an article in the Belgrade journal Review of International Affairs 
entitled “Guidelines—Basis for Action by All Self-Governing Forces,” Srećko 
Bijelić, member of the Party Executive Committee, declared the “removal of 
&tatiste elements from surplus labor” to be “an essential lever for the development 
of self-government.” While conceding that even under the self-management 
system a part of an enterprise’s income had to be allotted to national tasks, Bijelić 
insisted that it should be “not the major” part, and that the remaining income 
should be at the self-governing body’s immediate disposal. He wrote: 


This is the background for the...development of social and production 
telationships having essentially new dimensions, not capitalistic in any way, nor 
bureaucratic-statist or state-capitalist, and even less those of a centralistic state 
acting in the name of and for the benefit of the working class, discharging all 
functions, including the expansion of productive forces.® 


Specifically, Bijeli¢ states: 


We feel we are at a level of material and social development where it is necessary 
to leave at least two-thirds of the surplus labor, the major part of income, directly 
in the hands of those who create it.10 


Although aware that “the development of self-governing relationships 
under conditions of commodity production and the market should display a 
number of contradictions,” the author of the article urges “not to revert to the 
administrative method of managing the economy, which also means the main- 
tenance of éfatiste relationships.” He hopes that the “contradictions” will be 
overcome via the identity of producer and worker: 


When speaking of the production worker and the working man in a self- 
governing society, it is his need, and the need of society, for him to be the standard- 
bearer of social production, in association with the labor of others.1! 


Both “denationalization” and “self-government” are the products of an 
ideological development which has been in progress in Yugoslavia since 1950 and 
which has found practical application. The USSR and its supporters only really 
became alarmed, however, when this development began to influence the 
economic reform in Czechoslovakia and thus penetrate the Soviet bloc itself. 
After the occupation of Czechoslovakia, the bloc’s ideological propaganda 
against the Yugoslavs was intensified, since Moscow had to justify this measure 
vis-d-vis Yugoslav Communism. The peak of this ideological offensive was an 
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- article by Y. Georgiyev published in the Soviet Communist Party’s theoretical 
journal Kommunist and entitled “Yugoslavia: ‘A New Version of Socialism?’ ” 
In an almost desperate apologia for the ideology on which the rule of the new 
“Hatiste-bureaucratic” layers in the Soviet Union is based, Georgiyev demagogi- 
cally exploited a weakness of the Tito regime also conceded by the Yugoslavs— 
namely, a not inconsiderable level of unemployment.12 What he did not say was 
that the USSR too will be faced with the problem of unemployment if it carries out 
an economic reform based on the viability principle, and that a progressive solution 
can only be effected by creating new jobs—as the Yugoslavs are trying to do. 


Soviet press attacks, the military threat posed by the Brezhnev doctrine of 
limited sovereignty, and the boycott attempt’ against its Ninth Congress all 
failed to intimidate the Yugoslav Communist Party. A confirmation and extension 
of the course begun in 1948 with the rebellion against Stalin, the Congress was 
prepared for, at the republican Party congresses, and held in the spirit of the 
rotation principle. Of the 612 delegates elected in Bosnia-Herzegovina, 571 were 
new. In Slovenia, this was true of 393 out of 443 delegates, in Serbia 655 out of 
690, and in Macedonia 385 out of 393. In Macedonia, 58 delegates were under 
25 years of age, in Croatia 94 and in Serbia 99. Higher Party organs were also 
considerably rejuvenated and democratized. Of the 297 members elected to the 
Central Committee of the Serbian Communist Party, 205 (69 percent) were new, 
90 (30.3 percent) came from production organizations, and 37 (12.5 percent) 
were women. Ten (3.4 percent) were under 25 years of age, 34 (11.4 percent) 
between 26 and 30, 136 (45.8 percent) between 31 and 40, 109 (36.7 percent) 
between 41 and 50, and only 8 (2.7 percent) 51 and over.15 At the Ninth Congress 
of the Yugoslav Communist Party, 985 of the 1,093 elected delegates were new, 
and 459 were aged 2140.14 


In his opening speech at the Ninth Congress, Tito advocated “a policy of 
cooperating with all countries on the basis of equality and mutual respect,” 
and in the same spirit reiterated the Party’s standpoint in respect of the “inter- 
national revolutionary and workers’ movement”: 


Adhering consistently to the principle of cooperation with all parties and 
movements on the basis of equality, the League of Communists of Yugoslavia 
does not agree with attempts aimed at creating some sort of new international 
center, which would obstruct revolutionary development and dampen the creative 
initiative of individual Communist parties and progressive movements. +5 


Undeterred by the attacks of Soviet ideologists, Tito defended the policy of 
self-management in unequivocal terms: 


Our producers, who are now entering into various forms of agreement along 
the lines of self-management, are qualifying themselves for the role of genuine 





12 Kommunist, 1968, No. 15. 

13 Review of International Affairs, February 5, 1969, pp. 26—27. 
14 Néprzabadsdg, Budapest, March 13, 1969. 

15 Review of International Affairs, March 20, 1969, p. 15. 


mainstays of economic activity, whereby the role of the state is constantly dimin- 
ishing... 

...the course of our economic and social reform must continue to be the basis of 
our development and reaching of agreement in the self-managing system.!® 


Tito spoke not only of the successes of Yugoslav Communism, but also of 


the difficulties which it faced: 


We have achieved impressive progress in the development of socialist democ- 
racy. An atmosphere of freedom prevails in all spheres of social activity. This fact 
is abused, however, by the forces opposed to socialism in general and those that are 
opposed to self-management. While some are striving for a reversion to the old 
multi-party system, others want administrative socialism, but both use the same 
means in their attempts to compromise our system of worker and social self- 
management, taking recourse in particular to the fomenting of nationalism and 
chauvinism. And it should be borne in mind that such activities are on the increase.1? 


The Yugoslav President spoke with surprising frankness on the unsatisfactory 


relationship between the Party and the working class: 


One of the greatest weaknesses of the League of Communists is that there are 
relatively few workers and direct producers in its ranks. It is incomprehensible that 
with increasingly developed self-management, attended by an expanding circle of 
direct producers who participate in the self-management bodies, it was only recently 
that the membership of the League of Communists from the ranks of workers and 
other direct producers began to increase.18, 


In the face of these difficulties, the Party Congress decided, at Tito’s suggestion, 


to strengthen the Executive Bureau of the Party Presidium. Said Tito: 


...the League of Communists of Yugoslavia needs a strong executive body of the 
Presidency, which will work collectively and in which there will be no first, second 
or third in rank. 
-In the Executive Bureau of the LCY’s Presidency, there should therefore be 
two prominent leaders from each of the republics and one from each of the auton- 
-omous provinces, The Executive Bureau would accordingly have 15 members 
including the President of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia. This will be 
an efficient body to which certain younger comrades will be elected. For the League 
of Communists needs continuity. Some of us are rather advanced in years, and 
continuity should be ensured in the highest leadership, the experience of the older 
generations transferred to the younger ones.1? 


These last phrases clearly reflect Tito’s concern for the future of his life’s work. 


Tito’s proposal to strengthen the Party’s Executive Bureau is neither more nor 
less than an attempt to settle the question of his successors. In multinational 





18 Thid., p. 16. 
17 Thid., p. 17. 
14 Thid., p. 18. 
19 Thid., p. 19. 


Yugoslavia, Tito seeks to solve this problem not by designating a crown prince, 
but by creating a leading organ consisting of equal representatives of all the 
republics. 

* 


The problem of succession played a still greater role at the Ninth Congress 
` of the Chinese Communist Party, which took place in Peking from April 1 to 
April 24. Attended by 1,512 delegates, the congress once more confirmed Mao 
Tse-tung’s absolute victory over his opponents within the Party, and set the seal 
on the position of Defense Minister Lin Piao as Mao’s successor. Mao’s victory 
was reflected above all in the fact that the 14 persons who presided over the 
176-man-strong Congress Presidium were those who had assumed the leadership 
of the Party at the last plenary meeting of the Central Committee in October 1968. 
This “inner Presidium” was branded in the Soviet-bloc press as a kind of family 
clique, since it contained, besides Mao, his wife Chiang Ching and brother-in-law 
Yao Wen-yuan, and besides Lin Piao, his wife Yeh Chun. ®° Yugoslav commentators, 
however, did not share this attitude, Branko Bogunović, for example, describing 
the institution in the Review of International Affairs as comprising “the most 
prominent leaders of the cultural revolution.” According to Bogunovid, the 
absence of Mao’s opponents in the inner Presidium was just as significant as the 
latter’s actual composition: 


Of a total of 26 of the highest leaders who were elected at the Eighth Congress 
to the supreme Party executive bodies—the Politburo and the Secretariat of the 
Central Committee—, 16 are absent from this Congress. They are not only absent 
but have been publicly condemned as bourgeois reactionaries, counterrevolutionary 
revisionists and so on. The list is headed by the now definitively condemned and 
rejected President of the Republic, Liu Shao-chi.*! 


Soviet Communist criticism of the Congress was also directed at the in- 
ordinately high percentage of military men among the participants. Of the 176 
members of the Congress Presidium, “at least” 66, or 37.5 percent, were said to 
be from the “People’s Liberation Army.”?® This reproach was, however, in- 
effectual inasmuch as Madism openly confesses to giving the army a special 
ideological and political role of its own. More to the point were the scornful’ 
observations on the extraordinarily long intervals between the congresses of the 
Chinese Communist Party. The Seventh Congress took place in 1945, and the 
Eighth in 1956! The newly adopted Party Statute also indicates that congresses 
will be held only as often as the Party leaders think fit, Chapter 4, Article 8 of the 
Statute stipulating that while on the one hand “‘the national Party congress shall 
be convened every five years,” on the other hand “under special circumstances it 
may be convened before its due date or postponed.’’*5 Similarly, Chapter 3, 
Article 6 lays down that “‘the convening of Party congresses in the localities and 
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army units and their elected Party committee members are subject to approval by 
the higher Party organizations.”#4 This is a corollary of Chapter 3, Article 5, 
which states: 


The organizational principle of the Party is democratic centralism. The leading 
Party organs at all levels will be elected by democratic consultation. The entire 
Party must subject itself to a uniform discipline: the individual must subordinate 
himself to the organization, the minority to the majority, the lower levels to the 
higher, the entire Party to the Central Committee. 25 


This “subordination of the entire Party to the Central Committee” is charac- 
teristic of the new Statute. The power position of the Central Committee is not 
materially modified by the following minor “democratic” concessions contained 
in the above Article: 


If a Party member’s opinion is at variance with the decisions or directives 
of the Party organizations, he is allowed to adhere to his opinion, and he has the 
tight to...report directly to higher levels, up to and including the Central Com- 
mittee and the Chairman of the Central Committee.?® 


The power position of the Chairman of the Central Committee, whether he 
be Mao or his “closest companion-in-arms” Lin Piao, is, however, first and 
foremost ideologically founded, being anchored in Chapter 1 of the Statute: 


The Communist Party of China takes Marxism, Leninism, the ideas of Mao 
Tse-tung as the theoretical basis of its thinking. The ideas of Mao Tse-tung are the 
Marxism-Leninism of the era in which imperialism approaches its total collapse and 
socialism its worldwide victory.?7 


In the next paragraph, Maoism’s claim to world ideological leadership is 
unequivocally defined: 


In the course of half-a-century, Comrade Mao Tse-tung has integrated the 
universal truth of Marxism-Leninism with concrete revolutionary practice, taken 
over Marxism-Leninism as a legacy, defended it and developed it further in leading 
the great fight for completing China’s new democratic revolution, in leading the 
great fight for the socialist revolution and socialist construction in China, and in 
the great fight of the international Communist movement of the present era against 
imperialism, modern revisionism and the reactionaries of various countries; he has 
elevated Marxism-Leninism to a completely new stage.?® 


Even the question of succession is then dealt with in the Party Statute: 


Comrade Lin Piao has consistently held high the great red banner of the ideas 
of Mao Tse-tung and has followed and defended the proletarian revolutionary line 
of Comrade Mao Tse-tung the most faithfully and staunchly. Comrade Lin Piao is 
Comrade Mao Tse-tung’s close comrade-in-arms and successor.2® 


a Ibid. 
25 Thid. 
26 Thid. 
27 Ibid., p. 38. 
28 Thid. 
29 Thid. 
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The new Party Statute is also proof that the Ninth Congress was convened 
not to amplify or even reshape the Maoist ideology, but rather to anchor organi- 
zationally the absolute domination of this ideology over China beyond Mao’s 
death, and to proclaim the Maoist general lines in domestic and foreign policy 
for the next few years.?° Lin Piao’s speech delivered on April 1 prior to the 
Party Congress and approved on April 14 during the Congress accordingly 
contains an apologia of the “great proletarian cultural revolution” which is 
lavishly garnished with quotations from Marx and Lenin. As regards both the 
cultural revolution and all previous power struggles within the Chinese Com- 
munist Party following the introduction of the policy of the “great leap forward,” 
one must, however, agree with the Yugoslav point of view as represented by 
Bogunović: 

Ta what way, at what pace, at what expense and with what political and economic 
system the common goal—namely, the transformation of China into a first-class 
world power—could be attained, that is the dilemma which in reality has lain 
behind all differences of opinion among the Chinese leaders so far.®1 


In Lin Piao’s speech, however, power struggles within the Party are presented 
in a completely different light. The slander hurled against Mao’s opponents during 
the cultural revolution, for example, in a campaign to manipulate political 
opinion that was reminiscent of Stalin’s show trials has been declared, by the 
acceptance of Lin’s speech at the Congress, to be the “universal truth.” A good 
example of this slander is the following extract from the aforementioned speech: 


Now it has been proved through investigation that as far back as the period of 
the First Revolutionary Civil War Liu Shao-chi betrayed the Party, capitulated to 
the enemy and became a hidden traitor and scab, that he was a crime-steeped lackey 
of the imperialists, modern revisionists and Kuomintang reactionaries and that he 
was the arch-representative of the persons in power taking the capitalist road.3? 


In the manner of a state prosecutor, Lin then enumerated, going back to the 
year 1939, all the “crimes” alleged to have been committed by a man who for 
yeats had belonged to the Party leadership and had until a short time previously 
held the highest representative post in Communist China. 


This treatment of political opponents illustrates how the 700,000,000 Chinese 
are not only being kept in a state of ideological euphoria by well-formulated and 
morally pretentious individual theses of Mao, but degraded to unthinking instru- 
ments of Maoist domestic and foreign policy. One of the main tasks of the 
1,512 delegates at the Ninth Party Congress (whom one may regard as the Party’s 
“General Staf”) in this respect was defined by Lin Piao as follows: 

We should carry on in a deep-going way the mass movement for the living study 
and application of Mao Tse-tung Thought, continue to run well the Mao Tse-tung 
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Thought study classes of all types and, in the light of Chairman Mao’s May 7 Directive 
of 1966, truly turn the whole country into a great school of Mao Tse-tung Thought.3s 


The Maoist leadership, as we have intimated, needs to keep the population 
in a state of enthusiasm in order that it may be ready to make sacrifices in the 
interest of Maoist policy. We read in Lin Piao’s speech: 


We must make investigation and study, and actively and properly solve the many 
problems of policy in struggle-criticism-transformation on the economic front in 
accordance with Chairman Mao’s general line of “Going all ont, aiming bigh and 
achieving greater, faster, better and more economical results in building socialism”? and in 
accordance with his great strategic concept “Be prepared against war, be prepared 
against natural disasters, and do everything for the people” and with the series of principles 
such as “take agriculture as the foundation and industry as the leading factor.’ We must 
bring the revolutionary initiative and creativeness of the people of all nationalities 
into full play, firmly grasp revolution and energetically promote production and 
fulfill and overfulfill our plans for developing the national economy. It is certain 
that the great victory of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution will continue to 
bring about new leaps forward on the economic front and in our cause of socialist 
construction as a whole. 34 


Since the enthusiasm of the masses is to be concentrated on making “new 
leaps forward on the economic front,” it is understandable that the part of Lin’s 
_ speech devoted to foreign policy contains no mention of China’s launching all-out 
war on the rest of the world. Instead, it is pointed out: 


Chairman Mao said long ago: We will not attack unless we are attacked ; if we are 
attacked, we will certainly counter-attack.®5 


This relatively peaceful declaration, however, does not mean that the Maoist 
thesis on the “inevitability of wars” has been abandoned; Lin rather backs up 
this thesis with two quotations from Lenin, and adds: 

Chairman Mao has recently pointed out, “With regard to the question of world war, 


there are but two possibilities : One is that the war will give rise to revolution and the other is 
that revolution will prevent the war.°® 


Lin makes it clear that for the time being China, doubtless in view of her 
present relative weakness, is putting her stake on the second alternative, and 
declares in respect of revolutionary movements that 

..we, the Communist Party of China and the Chinese people, are determined to 
fulfill our proletarian internationalist duty and, together with them, carry through to 

the end the great struggle against imperialism, modern revisionism and all reaction. 37 


Further: 
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The armed struggles of the people of southern Vietnam, Laos, Thailand, Burma, 
Malaya, Indonesia, India, Palestine and other countries and regions in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America are steadily growing in strength...an unprecedentedly gigantic 
revolutionary mass movement has broken out in Japan, Western Europe and North 
America, the “heartlands” of capitalism. 38 


Maoism, of course, would like to bring these and other revolutionary move- 
ments under its ideological leadership in order to use them as trump cards in 
China’s fight to become the third world power after the USA and the USSR. That 
this is in fact the prime objective of Chinese foreign policy at the present time 
emerges clearly from the pertinent section of Lin Piao’s speech, which is centered 
on attacks against the two superpowers. Significant, however, is that although 
the attack against the USA comes first, as regards scope and intensity it falls far 
short of that against the Soviet Union with its “revisionist clique of renegades” 
and its “social imperialism” and “social fascism.’’3® 


* 


Not only the challenge presented by the Party congress in Peking but the 
entire chain of events leading up to the recent conference in Moscow of Com- 
munist and workers’ parties seemed to require the adoption of a definite ideolog- 
ical-political stand vis-a-vis the Chinese Communists. For this, there had been 
ample time available since preparations for the conference began. The first move 
in the campaign to condemn the Maoists on an international level had been 
taken by Khrushchev. On April 3, 1964, while Khrushchev was on a trip to 
Hungary, two resolutions of similar content directed against China were published 
after their adoption by the Soviet and Hungarian Party Central Committees. 
‘Fhis move was well timed. On the one hand, the publication of the Soviet 
resolution in Moscow during Khrushchev’s absence was designed to demon- 
strate that the condemnation of the Maoists was desired, not by Khrushchev 
alone, but by the entire Soviet leadership. On the other, it was no mere chance 
that the support of Kädär and his central committee had been resorted to, for 
it was Kädär and his associates who had undertaken the task of restoring Com- 
munism in Hungary after the rising of 1956; it was therefore impossible to 
accuse them, as the Maoists accuse the Soviet Communists, of restoring capitalism. 
Under these circumstances, the resolution adopted by the Hungarian Party 
Central Committee could afford to be even more aggressive than that of the 
Soviets: 

The conduct of the Chinese leaders is increasingly determined by the fact that 
they are not conducting a discussion over matters of principle concerning ideological 
questions of exceptional importance, but are waging a political struggle against 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and other fraternal parties. 40 
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These two resolutions, which labeled the “Chinese leaders” as splitters of 
the Communist world movement, were soon followed, in June 1964, by the 
next move—the despatch by the Soviet Central Committee to twenty-five other 
patties of invitations to take part in a conference, due to open in Moscow on 
December 15, 1964, which was to prepare the way for a world Communist 
conference. These (with the Soviet) twenty-six parties were those that had 
performed the same function for the world conference of eighty-one Communist 
parties of 1960. Then, in October 1964, Khrushchev was overthrown, and since 
there was strong resistance to the idea of a specifically anti-Chinese world con- 
ference, the new leaders in the Kremlin decided to win time and postpone the 
pteparatoty conference until March 1965. This was the first of a series of such 
postponements. Threats to world Communist unity multiplied, particularly as 
a result of the intervention in Czechoslovakia, which prompted a postponement 
of the world conference from November 1968 until May and then June 1969. 

After so much indecision, the fact that the conference took place at all and, 
moreover, came to an end without a scandal was, in the circumstances, an achieve- 
ment, although the possibility of a breakdown in the discussions was sometimes 
dangerously near. In the interests of the much-talked-of “unity” of the move- 
ment, it had been agreed that the conference should concentrate upon the tasks 
of the struggle with imperialism and ignore the two most burning problems—the 
questions of condemning China and the intervention in Czechoslovakia. ‘These 
two subjects were nevertheless raised during the discussions, and both the 
conservatives, with their anti-Maoism, and the liberals, with their anti-inter- 
ventionism, were forced to realize that the adoption of any clear stand on either 
of these two problems would lead to a collapse of the conference. After some 
excitement, therefore, a compromise tantamount to the original agreement was 
reached: none of the resolutions—declarations, appeals, etc.—adopted contains 
any unambiguous expression of opinion on either of these two questions. The 
inevitable result was that the common platform adopted by the conference, 
published as its “main document,” is contradictory, ideologically sterile and a 
decided come-down in comparison not only with the writings of Lenin and 
Stalin but even with the Declaration of the eighty-one parties of 1960. 

If we take this “main document”—“Tasks at the Present Stage of the Struggle 
Against Imperialism and United Action of the Communist and Workers’ Parties 
and All Anti-Imperialist Forces,” adopted on June 17, 196941—and read Section 
I, on the “world socialist system,” Section IM, on the “anti-imperialist struggle,” 
or Section IV, on the “cohesion of the Communist and workers’ parties,” we 
repeatedly come across theses which sound very impressive but which, without 
a justification of, or explanation for, the USSR’s policies vis-a-vis China and 
Czechoslovakia, produce the impression of sheer hypocrisy. In Section II, for 
example, we find: 

Socialism is not afflicted with the contradictions inherent in capitalism. When 
divergences between socialist countries arise owing to differences in the level of 
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economic deyelopment, in social structure or international position or because of 
national distinctions, they can and must be successfully settled on the basis of 
proletarian internationalism, through comradely discussion and voluntary fraternal 
cooperation.?? 


Not only Section IT but Section II also demands 


.. observance of the principles of sovereignty, equality, territorial inviolability of 
every state, big and small, and non-interference in the internal affairs of other 
countries, respect of the rights of all nations freely to decide their social, economic . 
and political system, and insurance of a political settlement of outstanding inter- - 

national issues through negotiation. 43 


There is no need to stress that such passages as these are in flat contradiction 
to the principles implied by the repeated bloody conflicts on the Sino-Soviet 
frontier and by the military intervention in Czechoslovakia. This latter action 
also contradicts the principles of “respect for independence and equality, and 
non-interference in each other’s internal affairs” proclaimed in Section IV as 
governing the “relations between fraternal parties.”44 It must be added, however, 
that the first of the principles listed here is that of “proletarian internationalism,” 
and that later on in this section it is stated that “the national and international 
responsibilities of every Communist and workers’ ‚party are indivisible.” 45 


It is not, however, stated what should happen and who should take decisions 
when, as in the recent case of Czechoslovakia, conflicts arise over the interpreta- 
tion of “national and international responsibilities.” The document says nothing 
specific on Brezhnev’s doctrine of the “limited sovereignty of socialist states,” 
which, of course, is irreconcilable with the independence and equality of fraternal 
parties. 

The general impression left by the “main document” as a whole is that the 
liberals have here won further ground at the expense of the Brezhnev doctrine, 
despite the support it received from Gomulka and Ulbricht. The following 
passage seems unambiguous enough: 


All parties have equal rights. At this time, when there is no leading center of the 
international Communist movement, voluntary coordination of the actions of 
parties in order effectively to carry out the tasks before them acquires increased 
importance. 48 


Once again, however, the document fails to convince in view of the continued 
military occupation of Czechoslovakia. The fact that Husak, leader of the 
Czechoslovak delegation, delivered a speech which accommodated itself tq the 
Soviet standpoint does not alter the situation at all: Husak, like the entire 
Czechoslovak people, is at present a prisoner of the Soviet army. 
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The exclusion of the two most burning problems—those of China and 
Czechoslovakia—destroys the credibility of the “anti-imperialist” program set 
forth in Section IH. After the attacks upon the Czechoslovak Communist Party 
for tolerating a certain degree of freedom for the press, it is impossible to accept 
as genuine the demand for ; 


.. -a tireless fight to defend and win freedom of speech, the press, assembly, mani- 
festation and association, for the equality of all citizens, for democratization of all 
aspects of social life.4? 


In the light of such contradictions, the catalogue of demands made in this 
section as part of the “anti-imperialist struggle”—for example, the stand taken 
on the war in Vietnam, the “defense of peace,” the nuclear non-proliferation 
treaty, the problem of European frontiers, the developing countries, the Middle 
East conflict, etc. —emerges as a camouflage for the ambitions of an alliance of 
ruling and non-ruling Communist parties to achieve world hegemony. The 
“main document” of the international meeting of Communist and workers’ 
parties also speaks of “peaceful coexistence,” but is scarcely able to disguise the 
fact that this “peaceful coexistence” is conceived as a kind of political one-way 
street—freedom for Communist expansion, and no freedom, ideological or other, 
for non-Communists; support for any armed uprising against some non-Com- 
munist regime, and suppression of the right of a Communist-ruled nation to self- 
determination when exercise of this right would lead to the nation’s secession 
from the bloc of Communist-ruled countries. 


* 


Following the conferences in Belgrade, Peking and Moscow, the polycentralist 
trend within the world Communist movement emerges with considerably greater 
clarity. There are now three clearly recognizable ideological centers of Com- 
munism. Moreover, the three ideologies differ so much that it is something of an 
oversimplification to classify them all under the heading of Communism. All 
that the Yugoslav and Chinese ideologies have in common, for example, is that 
‘they represent, in theory as well as practice, independent roads to Communism, 
a search for a new and more “social” solution of the relationship between Party 
and people. Whereas the Yugoslavs aim to democratize by “denationalization” 
and “self-administration,” the Maoists seek to achieve this goal by mobilizing 
the masses for a permanent renewal and revolutionization of the Party. ‘That 
the Titoists have yet to prove that their methods are capable of finally breaking 
the resistance of the big bureaucrats, of the “new class,” and that the Maoists, 
too, are unlikely to bring about true democracy by their unparalleled mass 
manipulation of the masses, is beside the point. Of importance is rather the fact 
that the differences between the three brands of Communism center on the 

question of the relationship between Party and people. In the USSR, this rela- 
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. tionship has unmistakeably ER one of rulers and ruled. The arguments 

adduced in support of this state of affairs are obsolete, and for Communist 
parties in the capitalist world Soviet-style “democratic centralism” is merely a 
handicap. The main document of the Moscow conference is a testimony of 
ideological decadence, which demonstrates that Soviet Communism must be 
reformed if it is not to lose its expansive ideological force. If Moscow remains 
the most important Communist center, then only because it has the most divisions 
and nuclear weapons behind it. It remains to be seen whether a renewal or 
teformation of Soviet Communism’ can be brought about by pressure from the 
Maoist and Titoist “deviationists” and from the modern ideologies of advanced 
capitalism. 

The three conferences have also helped to bring out the significance of a few 
subsidiary centers of world Communism. Both the Rumanians and Italians have 
not only made certain concessions to Moscow but have expressed reservations 
as well, thereby maintaining at least a-trend toward independence. In view of the 
Soviet military threat, this has required greater courage of the Rumanians than of 
the Italians, The Rumanians sent delegates to the Yugoslav Party Congress in 
Belgrade, and were alone in the Soviet bloc in despatching a message of greetings 
to the Congress of the Chinese Communist Party in Peking. Although signing 
the main document of the Moscow conference, they published at the same time 
a “Declaration of the Delegation of the Rumanian Communist Party at the 
Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties,” which contained views deviating 
either in substance or in emphasis from those expressed in the main document. 
The Italians, on the other hand, while preserving a degree of independence by 
signing only Section III of the main document, made so many concessions in 
doing so that they virtually nullified their condemnation of the Soviet military 
intervention in Czechoslovakia. This casts fresh doubt on the ability of the 
Italian Communist Party to liberalize—and hence of the other West European 
Communist parties as well, since the Italian Communist Party was the most 
liberal of them all. 


Since the early sixties, Cuba, too, has been showing increasing signs of 
becoming a center of Communism, at least in the Americas. “Fidelism” has 
without doubt developed into an ideology in its own right. Since the Soviet 
intervention in Czechoslovakia, however, the Cubans have been particularly 
apprehensive lest the USA does the same to them, and so they feel constrained 
to lean on the USSR as a protector. They are accordingly anxious to avoid any 
possible ideological confrontation with the Soviet Communist Party. Nevertheless, 
they did not come out in support of the preparations for the world conference, 
and sent only observers to Moscow, thereby demonstrating a certain independence. 


Hanoi, too, may soon come to be a subsidiary center if the Vietnamese 
Communists manage to increase yet further their independence from Moscow 
and Peking. It was rather remarkable that the Vietnamese were not represented 
at the Moscow conference, but sent a message of greetings to the Party Congress . 
in Peking. 
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Further planned gatherings, such as the Rumanian Party Congress, the world 
congress of Communist trade unions and the Titoist-influenced conference of 
uncommitted countries, may further clarify the picture. They will not, however, 
prevent the final triumph of polycentralism in the world Communist movement. 
Even within its own domain, Moscow has no means of halting this development 
save the Red Army. 
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The 1969 World Conference and the Future of the 
Communist Movement 


Lawrence L. WHETTEN 


After six years of Byzantine intrigues, arm-twisting and calculated persuasion, 
the Kremlin succeeded in convening a world Communist conference designed 
to reaffirm the unity of the international Communist movement. Foreign observers 
advanced widely varying estimates of the outcome, predicting variously either 
an explosion or an insignificant wimper,! a revival of only the spirit of solidarity,? 
and possibly the extension of Soviet hegemony.® All commentators, however, 
agreed that the Kremlin attached almost as much importance to convening the 
gathering as to its outcome. When it appeared certain that less than the entire 
world membership would be invited, the conclusion was drawn that Moscow 
desired a small obedient group rather than a larger unruly following.‘ During 
the conference, however, it became apparent that reducing the attendance did 
not ensure orderliness. The Soviet Party’s determination to preserve its authority 
in the movement sustained a serious setback as the minority parties used the 
conference to establish valuable precedents for maintaining their autonomy. 


The failure to invite sixteen Asian Communist parties, and their refusal to 
attend, has registered a de facto split of the movement. These parties, together 
with the Albanian and Yugoslav, represent over 21.5 million of the world’s 
45.9 million party members.’ This bloc is a powerful group in the Afro-Asian 
world and its exclusion from the Kremlin Halls suggests that Asian Communists 
will in future have little positive influence on the doctrines and policies of the 
movement, their role being confined to the negative one of forcing the Soviets 
to weigh the impact of their abstention. In any case, many of these parties had 
already established their lack of dependency upon the USSR, which they reaffirmed 
during the period of convening the conference. 


The boycott of the Asian Communists has, of course, made the movement 
increasingly European-oriented and increased the influence of the European 
parties. While this was the most immediate consequence of the Conference, a 
more complex issue centered on the future functions of the movement: what its 
purposes should be and how they should be implemented. This contentious 





1 Anatole Shub, in The Washington Post, June 1, 1969. 

2 J. P. Sontag, “Moscow and the Search for Unity,” Problems of Communism, Washington, D.C., 
January—February 1969, p. 49. 

> L'Unità, Rome, May 28, 1969, and Scintera, Bucharest, May 31, 1969. 

4 The Economist, London, March 29, 1969. The most comprehensive survey of the Soviet conference 
campaign is Kevin Devlin’s “Khrushchev’s Peak and Brezhnev’s Foothill,” recently published in German 
in Ostenroparsche Rundschau, Munich, 1969, No. 6, pp. 1—9. 

5 World Strength of the Communist Party Organizations : 21st Annual Report, US Department of State: 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research, Washington, D.C., 1969. 
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issue was the unannounced reason for convening the Conference. When the 
Soviet leaders called for a conference at the Bulgarian and Hungarian Party 
congresses, they implied that the purpose would be to reassert Moscow’s authority 
over the entire movement under the slogan of “unity of action against the forces 
of imperialism” (including China). According to orthodox views, the solidarity 
of the Communist movement can be enhanced and the validity of the principles 
of democratic centralism can be enforced only by identifying and denouncing 
deviations and reaffirming the correctness of “proven” models and experience. 
On the other hand, a growing minority of Communist parties, including the 
Rumanian, Italian and smaller West European parties, insisted that the Con- 
ference should only deliberate the changing nature of the movement and ap- 
propriate forms of unity. They called for new forms of inter-party relations 
which would provide adequate grievance machinery and ensure respect for the 
sovereignty of ruling and the autonomy of non-ruling parties. These demands 
were supported by well-known arguments that the acquisition and retention of 
political power is becoming increasingly dependent upon the national orientation 
of each party’s policies, thereby confirming the thesis of “separate roads to 
socialism?’ adopted at the Conference of 1957. 


Thus, the central issue at the 1969 Conference was the degree of genuine 
“coalition politics” or rule by compromise that the Kremlin would be willing 
to exercise in managing the Communist movement. For their part, the minority 
apparently estimated that there was a possibility of nudging the movement in 
this direction and they finally agreed to participate in the Conference.* Soviet 
conduct of the Conference undoubtedly disappointed many delegates on this 
crucial issue. 

* 


Two criteria may be adopted to measure the degree of Soviet acceptance of 
“coalition politics” as opposed to classical Stalinist centralism. The first standard 
is the comparison of this Conference’s proceedings with those of earlier gatherings. 
Conclaves held under the auspices of the Comintern and Cominform were used 
as vehicles for announcing policy changes and securing approval of the Soviet- 
prescribed ideological position. They also served as the organizational framework 
that provided benefits for the orthodox and enforced the ostracization of heretics. 
Khrushchev attempted at the world conferences of 1957 and 1960 to gain common 
acceptance of his general policies without the imposition of permanent organiza- 
tions to ensure compliance. At the conference of 1960, Chinese dissent was 





ê Secretary-General of the Italian Communist Party Central Committee Luigi Longo stated his 
conditions for participation in a series of articles published in the weekly Rinascıza (Rome) in October 
and November 1967: Such a conference must be consultative, with no “binding programmatic content”; 
the principle of the autonomy of each party must be strictly respected; non-attendance must not affect 
a party’s status as part of the world movement; any party should be entitled “not to accept, or to accept 
only partially or with reservations, any possible [collective] decision”; and the purpose of the meeting 
should be to establish “new forms of unity and collaboration,” which should extend to non-Communist 
progressive forces (Devlin, op. cit., p. 4). 
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registered by Chou En-lai’s walkout and Peking’s subsequent disavowal of the 
Conference documents. The remaining eighty.parties affirmed their common aims 
and principles by signing the Soviet-sponsored statement of general principles. 


During the preparatory meetings for the recent Conference, the Kremlin 
was forced to modify accepted procedures. On the one hand, it had to agree 
that no attempt would be made to excommunicate formally dissenting Communist 
parties and no denunciations of China would be included in the official Conference 
documents. Furthermore, the degree of dispute raised at the preparatory meetings 
forced the Soviet representatives to acknowledge the right of each delegation 
to express its Party’s reservations before considering the signing of the final 
statement. Previously, although individual parties had technically claimed this 
right, the priority attached to the principle of democratic centralism had placed 
severe limits upon the degree of deviation that could be accepted. 


When the Soviets attempted to restore the momentum in their Conference 
campaign, stalled after the invasion of Czechoslovakia, compromise followed 
compromise. The minority challenged the validity of the Brezhnev doctrine of 
“limited sovereignty” as an appropriate manifestation of unity of action, and 
called for the creation of a genuine socialist commonwealth, based on non- 
interference and equal rights among parties.” A reduced preparatory commission 
met in February, but could not reach a solution that would accommodate the 
opposing positions, and a full session was convened the following month. The 
minority was unable to persuade the majority that the deliberations should be 
published, but did secure approval of the decision that the draft resolutions, 
plus all reservations and amendments, be sent before the final Conference to all 
Central Committees, including those of non-participating parties. To reinforce 
this approach, the minority issued a variety of public statements throughout the 
‘spring which highlighted the continuing split. In a final attempt to reach a 
compromise on the purpose of the conference and the contents of the documents, 
a session of all 68 delegations was convened barely two weeks before the Con- 
ference’s grand opening. Over 450 amendments to the Soviet draft were proposed; 
Rumania alone reportedly tabled over 100. The commission, however, was 
unable to resolve its differences and was forced to leave final decisions to the 
Conference itself. 

In the meanwhile, the dissenters continued their efforts to gain support for 
their interpretation of the Conference’s purpose. Rumanian Party officials made 
unprecedented whirlwind trips to both ruling and non-ruling parties, and on 
May 21 the Rumanian Central Committee issued a communiqué stating, among 
other things, that it had empowered the Rumanian delegation to the June Con- 
ference to “express the Party’s viewpoint on the draft of the meeting’s main 

? See the excerpts from speeches delivered by Italien delegates and Rumanian and Yugoslav guests 
to the Twelfth Italian Party Congress, L’ Unità, February 8—16, 1969, and the series of articles by Giuseppe 
Boffa, ibid., April 6, 9, 11 and 13, 1969. 

8 See Devlin, op. cit., pp. 7—8. The Spanish Communist Party declared that the Conference could 
not restore unity and that therefore the documents could not be regarded as a “general line.” 
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document and to act with a view to improving this document so that it [would] 
reflect common positions of the parties and contribute to the unity of the Com- 
munist and workers’ parties.”® Before the Conference, Italian Party chief Longo 
issued a statement on the issues at stake. He reiterated his rejection of the Brezhnev 
doctrine of “limited sovereignty,” criticized the “credibility gap” between theory 
and practice in Soviet behavior and demanded, once again, the formulation of 
new norms of inter-party relations.1° Thus, the lines were clearly drawn between 
the opposing factions before the Conference opened, and the minority estimated 
that it had sufficient strength to maintain its position openly if the majority 
sought to exploit its numerical advantage and impose upon the delegates its 
interpretation of the Conference’s function. 


At the opening of the Conference, the conservative faction went back on its 
earlier commitment by following the Soviet lead and formally denouncing the 
Chinese as heretics and imperialists. Brezhnev devoted fifteen minutes of his 
two-hour opening speech to a vehement attack on China’s deviations and a call 
for a military pact against his former ally. The minority delegations, lead by 
Rumania’s Ceausescu, complained that the conservatives had violated their 
pledge not to introduce attacks on non-participating parties into the proceedings 
and leveled charges on their own against offending aspects of the Soviet-proposed 
documents. As the flood gates opened, Enrico Berlinger, Longo’s heir apparent, 
delivered the sharpest speech of the Conference. He departed from all precedents 
and restraints and criticized both Moscow and Peking—the Chinese for equating 
the Soviets with the Americans, and the Soviets for their abuse of socialist 
sovereign rights by the invasion of Czechoslovakia. When the Conference ended, 
all the sanctuaries in the Communist world had come under fire. 


The diminution of discipline was revealed by the final disposition of the 
Conference documents. Of the 75 delegations present, representing 60 percent 
of the movement, only 61 publicly endorsed the Soviet-drafted document as 
the accepted interpretation of the state of socialist development. During the 
proceedings, many of these delegations registered either reservations about the 
Soviet interpretation or strong nationalistic qualifications which weakened the 
binding nature formerly attached to the act of signing the movement’s documents. 


The remaining 14 parties established even more significant precedents. The 
key parties from Cuba and Sweden sent only observers, who, together with the 
delegates from Norway, the Dominican Republic and Great Britain, refused to 
sign the documents. The remaining nine, including the powerful Rumanian 
and Italian and other West European parties, agreed to endorse only certain 
portions of the documents, asserting the right of each party to dissect and apply 
only those provisions of the “unity”? documents it regards as germain, 


The Soviet maneuver of injecting one of the key issues into the floor debate 
while withholding it from the Conference documents was of questionable value. 





® Radio Bucharest, May 21, 1969. See also the editorials in Scfnteia, May 19 and 31, 1969. 
10 L'Unità, May 28, 1969. 
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This tactic weakened the relevance of the documents to the proceedings without 
gaining concurrence in the deliberations. Indeed, it afforded an opportunity for 
public disagreement without imposing the onus of censure. (The minority 
delegations voiced their opinions and did not feel compelled to walk out of the 
proceedings or sign the objectionable documents in order to avoid Soviet 
wrath.) What is more important, the Soviet’s betrayal led to a serious undermining 
of their authority and the imposition of their interpretation of the Conference’s’ 
function was a violation of the axiom of commonwealth rule which prescribes 
that divisive issues be avoided at multilateral gatherings and confined to bilateral 
discussions. Furthermore, the Kremlin’s attempt to amass a chorus of abuse 
indicates that it still formulates policies with other parties in the antiquated terms 
of democratic centralism. Finally, the Soviet performance in Georgievsky Hall — 
indicates that the autonomy exercised by many delegations was not intentionally 
delegated, but seized during the propitious circumstances afforded by Moscow’s 
one-sided concern with the restoration of central authority. 


In short, the proceedings of the recent Conference bear only slight resemblance 
to those of earlier gatherings, yet there was little essential change in Soviet 
conduct. The concessions Moscow, granted to secure the broadest possible 
participation were compromised by its tactical maneuvering during the Con- 
ference. This leads to the conclusion that, in contrast to the situation during 
previous Communist gatherings, the movement is now changing at a much 
faster rate than the Kremlin leaders have yet been able to accommodate themselves 
to, and that there is no solid evidence that the Soviets are genuinely prepared 
to embrace the liberal ideas of coalition politics. 


x 


The second standard for measuring the Soviets’ acceptance of rule by com- 
promise in its relations with fraternal parties is the extent to which a decentraliza- 
tion of authority has been applied in the USSR. Anatole Shub has concluded 
that the rape of Czechoslovakia indicates that no significant changes can be 
expected in Moscow’s relations with other parties until there are fundamental 
changes within the Kremlin.!! Soviet political conduct is still characterized by a 
Byzantine system of patronage which dominates all aspects of power. It matters 
little whether the Politburo was dominated by a single figure (except in such 
extreme cases as the Great Purge) or a shifting majority, the rulers have estab- 
lished and maintained themselves by the same means of creating “power bases” 
through patronage.!? Changes in leadership are not a result of public accoun- 
tability or popular choice. Political succession is achieved by reducing a rival’s 





11 Anatole Shub, “Lessons of Czechoslovakia,” Foreign Affairs, New York, January 1969, p 273. 
Cf. also Lawrence L. Whetten, “Crises in Prague and Moscow,” Bulletin, 1969, No. 5. 

18 Leonard Schapiro (“Collective Lack of Leadership,” Serry, London, Winter—Spring 1969, 
p. 196) argues that the Soviet leadership 1s in an “undecided stage.” The oligarchy wants neither a new 
oppressive Stalin nor a meddling Khrushchev, yet it has no alternative, and the present indecisive 
leadership is likely to remain for the foreseeable future. 
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influence—undermining the basis of his power. Influence is still a court function 
exercised by courtiers in a remote capital, and the transition of power is more 
dependent upon intrigue than upon law. It is difficult to establish the legitimacy 
of private, regional or group interests in such a climate. 


When legitimacy remains so unpredictable, stable government is only possible 
under a strong centralized administration.!? There are winds of change beginning 
to rustle in the USSR, but, as Michel Tatu observes, they are as likely to blow 
in the direction of repression and orthodox rule as toward liberalism and decen- 
tralization.14 Certainly there is no firm evidence to date that measures have been 
taken in the USSR to establish government by compromise. 


In transposing Soviet ideas of government to the management of the inter- 
national movement, the Kremlin has suffered severe setbacks. Moscow’s desire 
for centralism has been frustrated by the tenacity of local demands for autonomy. 
The crises over China, Czechoslovakia and the administration of international 
Communist affairs have forced each party to reassess its interests and the appro- 
priateness of previous policies. Most West European Communist parties have 
used the opportunity to enhance their autonomy or demonstrate their neutrality 
in Communist in-fighting. These crises have split the formerly “safe” Finnish 
Communist Party (the only one presently participating in a ruling national 
government), forced the powerful French Communist Party to seek the lowest 
common denominator with the Kremlin and prompted all major Communist 
patties to place an increasing premium:on domestic policies. The only totally 
compliant parties are those small insignificant ones that are totally dependent 
upon the Kremlin for sustenance. Thus, the shift in the Communist center of 
gravity toward the West has not created greater discipline or cohesion; it has 
merely made more conspicuous the deviations of individual parties and the 
decline in Soviet authority.’ 

The Kremlin’s reluctance to show greater concern for accommodating the 
individual interests of fraternal parties or to devise a more suitable method for 
pteserving its authority among rival groups may accelerate the centrifugal forces 
within the movement. It is safe to assume that no important shifts in this direction 
will be made until major modifications are first registered in Soviet domestic 
rule. If the pace of political change in the USSR does not match the demands 
of foreign Communist parties, Moscow is likely to become increasingly isolated 
within the Communist world as its model of government becomes less applicable 
to contemporary societies and an inappropriate instrument for managing multi- 
national interests. 

x 


In these circumstances, it is appropriate to ask, “Whither the movement 
from here?” Is the movement still relevant as an instrument for promoting 
either Soviet foreign policy or the political ambitions of the non-ruling parties? 

13 See Robert Conquest’s pessimistic forecasts in Problems of Communism, January—February 1969, 


pp. 38—39, and Encounter, London, October 1968, pp. 80—91. 
14 Michel Tatu, Power in the Kremlin, Viking Press, New York, 1968. 
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The 1969 international meeting of Communist and workers’ parties will probably 
be registered as the last attempt at arranging a Khrushchevian gathering to 
exercise Soviet discipline. If Moscow continues to view the exertion of ideo- 
logical authority over like-minded political bodies as a paramount aim, it may 
be more than nine years before it can convene another tribunal to ostracize its 
- critics or parrot approval of Soviet models for socialist development. Meanwhile, 
the independent-minded parties are likely to accelerate their initiative in devising 
new modes for party conduct and establishing genuine grievance machinery that 
will curb application of the Brezhnev doctrine and guarantee the interests of 


each patty. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Ideology 


The Fourteenth International Congress of Philosophy and 
Its Impact on Soviet Philosophy 


What effect do “confrontations”? at international congresses with foreign 
critics, hostile and friendly, of Marxism-Leninism have on its exponents, the 
Soviet philosophers, and on the managers of the Soviet philosophic front? Until 
lately, this was largely a matter of conjecture, since the reports on the meetings 
were the work of the managers themselves leading the Soviet delegations, or 
their closest supporters, who would not admit to any weaknesses, doctrinal or 
organizational, in Soviet philosophy or to the strength of the opposition en- 
countered. 

For reasons that are not yet entirely clear, but most probably because there 
is disunity among the managers themselves as well as among the philosophers 
in general, this practice was discontinued in the case of the Fourteenth Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy, held in Vienna in September last year.! A joint 
session of leading philosophic and social-science institutions—the Department 
of Philosophy and Jurisprudence of the Academy of Sciences and the Learned 
Councils of the Institute of Philosophy, the Institute of State and Law and the 
Institute of the History of Science and Technology (all institutes of the Academy 
of Sciences), the Academy of Social Sciences (of the Party Central Committee) 
and the Philosophical Faculty of Moscow University—took place at the Institute 
of Philosophy shortly after the delegates’ return from Vienna, and in its first issue 
for 1969, Voprosy filosofii, organ of this institute, published nearly sixteen pages 
of material devoted to the “session.” Under the subtitle “Soviet Delegates on 
the Results of the Congress,” we find six reports by delegates who took an active 
part in the discussions, the remaining eight-and-a-half pages being reserved 
for the extensive “notes” of the journal’s “special correspondent” attending 
the congress.? 

These materials prove beyond a shadow of doubt that for the majority of | 
Soviet delegates, upholders of orthodoxy not excluded, the “confrontation” in 
Vienna was something of a revelation—a revelation of the weaknesses of Soviet 
philosophy when dealing with Western professional criticism and, if anything 
more humiliating, of its failure as an ideological force in a period of spiritual 
unrest in the West, which develops outside its orbit. They prove that the regi- 
mented behavior of Soviet delegates under the watchful eyes of the “managers” 
was no more than a fagade: that the split between the reformist and orthodox 





1 See “Marxism and the Philosophers”: Vera Pirozhkova, “The Soviet Marxists under Fire,” and 
C. Olgin, “A One-Sided Let’s-Get-Together,” Bulletin, 1969, No. 2. 
2 See Voprosy filosofit, 1969, No 1, pp 13045. 
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philosophers which came into the open after Khrushchev’s fall had not been 
mended in time for the Congress and that the confrontation is more likely to have 
exacerbated than to have mended it.? 

The senior “managers” present in Vienna were: P. N. Fedoseyev, since 
Tlichev’s degradation probably the real commander of the ideological front as 
inspector for the Party Central Comimittee (of which he is a member) and Vice- 
President of the Academy of Sciences; F. V. Konstantinov, director of the 
Department of Social Sciences of the Academy of Sciences, a body standing 
over the Institute of Philosophy (of which he had been director until mid-1968), 
and also a member of the Central Committee; and P. V. Kopnin, who replaced 
Konstantinov as director of the Institute of Philosophy. Of these, the first two 
opposed the reformist movement and oppose it now, while the third was one of 
its leaders but at the “session” retired into neutrality. 


Orthodoxy: The Managers and the Professionals 


At the Congress, Fedoseyev employed casuistry. At home, he reverts to the 
“style” of the very worst period of Stalinism—aggressiveness modeled on 
Lenin’s treatment of political rivals when attacking their philosophic views: 
Don’t argue, give them a sock on the jaw. After noting the preoccupation of 
bourgeois philosophers with Marxism, which he attributes chiefly, if not entirely, 
to a sharpening of the ideological conflict between the two camps, socialist and 
capitalist, Fedoseyev lays down the general line that Soviet philosophers must 
follow in any “confrontation.” There is, he says, only one criterion by which to 
judge philosophers: either they are for Marxism-Leninism or they are against 
it, for that which we call anti-Communism in the field of theory is nothing else 
than anti-Marxism, i.e., a direct offensive against Marxism-Leninism. Marxism- 
Leninism is a unified international teaching, but its distortions assume many 
forms. At the Congress, “certain persons attempted to present revisionist 
tendencies as the contemporary ‘model’ of Marxism. Especial praise was given 
to so-called ‘humanist Marxism.’...In all these distortions there is not a grain 
of science.” Marxism-Leninism, on the other hand, as a science, bases itself on 
objective truth, on a knowledge of the objective laws governing the development 
of nature, society and human thought.—In other words, just as any criticism of 
Moscow in politics is anti-Communism, so every departure from the officially 
approved version of Lenin’s interpretations of Marx (there are, of course, more 
than one) is anti-Marxism, deviationism, and therefore unscientific. Professor 
Gustav A. Wetter, of the Gregoriana Papal University, an authority on Dialectical 
Materialism and one of its sharpest (and fairest) critics among Western philos- 
ophers, pointed at the Congress to the equivocal nature of Marxism in that it 
claims to be a science as well as an ideology, but also suggested the possibility 
of a fruitful “dialogue” between believers and Marxists. Fedoseyev notes the 
second point with satisfaction as typical of a widespread desire in the West to 
end the deadlock. Is, Fedoseyev asks, a rapprochement possible”—Perhaps, but 


3 See Bulletin, 1969, No. 2, pp 15—16. 
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only on-condition that Wetter and his ilk admit to error. “Bourgeois philosophers 
hoped to ‘prove’ the unscientific nature of Marxism insofar as it is itself an 
ideology... .Soviet Marxists gave them a well-argued rebuff.” The quality of the 
“arguments” Fedoseyev has in mind may be judged by his assertion, “Scientific 
ideology not only does not contradict the principles of science but fully corres- 
ponds to them, and there can be no advanced science without an advanced 
ideology.” Fedoseyev, moreover, has a ready-made recipe for dissipating Western 
philosophers’ doubts on this point: it is the propagation of Lenin’s contribution 
to Marxist philosophy—a particularly urgent task at this moment in view of the 
approaching centenary of Lenin’s birth. As to the claim of Western philosophy 
to be objectively scientific in analysing Marxism, Fedoseyev points with glee to 
the mutually opposed evaluations of Marx’s teaching by two authorities— 
Professor George Kline, who finds no trace of “ethical humanism” in Marx, 
young or old, and Jean Hyppolite, who saw Das BR as an embodiment of the 
ideals of humanism. 


As was to be expected, Konstantinov’s report contains hardly anything that 
had not been said by Fedoseyev. One passage only is worth quoting as demon- 
strating the difficult position in which, the Soviet delegation found itself at the 
Congress as a result of the Czechoslovak crisis: “As at previous congresses, we 
spoke of the close relationship between philosophy and politics, stressing that 
philosophy without politics is dead, lacking in ideals. At the same time, we did 
not give our opponents any opportunity to push us into the morass of purely 
political disputes and discuss questions that were not on the agenda of the 
congress.” This is, of course, far from being a fair account of what actually 
happened; but it is, as pointed out in our report of the Congress, unfortunately a 
fairly accurate representation of what will probably go into the published records.* 


As to the third “manager,” Kopnin, his report is, as stated, colorless and 
completely non-committal, being substantially limited to some complimentary 
remarks addressed to the international organizing committee, of which he is 
a member. 


Fedoseyev’s relapse into Stalinism at the joint session seems, brutal as it 
was, to have been a matter not of choice but of necessity. The split among 
Soviet philosophers and the shock of the “confrontation” cannot be dealt with 
by logical argumentation; but, if the report of the joint session is anything to go 
by, even pillars of orthodoxy like Mitin and notorious conformists such as 
Oizerman and Glezerman are willing to toe unquestioningly the line laid down 
by Fedoseyev. 


Lack of space obliges us to limit ourselves here to a few remarks only on their 
contributions at the session, interesting though they are from the philosophical 
point of view. All three, for example, admit to lacunae in the work of Soviet 
philosophers. Mitin, a member—though lately not a very favored one—of the 
managerial hierarchy, notes the persistence of criticisms of Marxism “which 





4 See shid , p. 20. 
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require logical refutation on the basis of the works of the classics,” and, while 
confidently assserting the coming doom of Western philosophy, advises caution 
in evaluating its present strength. Oizerman and Glezerman, who do not belong 
to the hierarchy at all but on two occasions—in 1947 and again in 1955—demon- 
strated their willingness to toe the line, show concern with one of the skeletons 
in the cupboard of Marxism-Leninism, namely, the formal identification of 
Marxist-Leninist ideology with a scientific world outlook backed by nothing 
more than dogmatics and tautology. Another concern is the neglect in Soviet 
philosophy of the problem of historical determinism. 


Mitrokhin’s Report: The New Generation 


All these points and more, with overt criticism of the doctrinal insufficiencies 
of orthodoxy and covert sympathy for extreme reformism, are brought out in the 
comments of the “special correspondent” despatched by Voprosy filosofii to the 
Congress. This was Lev N. Mitrokhin, now a member of the editorial board of 
Voprosy filosofii and head of the Section for Modern Western Philosophy at the 
Institute of Philosophy, who accompanied a youth delegation on an exchange 
visit to the USA in 1960. 


Very little information is available over here on the youngest generation of 
Soviet philosophers, to which Mitrokhin belongs; but at the Congress (where 
Mitrokhin did not speak), the present writer attended a session on ethics presided 
over by another young Soviet philosopher, S. Drobnitsky, and was impressed 
by his quiet assurance, excellent English (of which Mitrokhin also seems to have 
a good command) and complete absence of dogmatism. His position, in fact, 
might be best described as a mixture of humanistic positivism akin to Bentham’s 
“greatest happiness for the greatest number” without too much delay, and the 
Yugoslav “model” of Marxism decried by the orthodox. This tendency has not 
as yet found outright philosophic expression in Voprosy filosofii, even though 
Khrushchev with his “goulash Communism” opened the way. There is no doubt, 
however, that it would be immensely popular in a very wide circle of the technical 
intelligentsia, and it is quite possible that the younger generation of Soviet 
philosophers is just waiting for the chance to develop this line. 


In Mitrokhin’s report, it finds expression in two directions: in the overt and 
severe criticism of the state of domestic philosophy, on the one hand, and in a 
hardly veiled sympathy for the Yugoslav “model” on the other. The criticism 
of orthodoxy starts with Mitrokhin’s approach to Western philosophy in general 
in connection with the problem of “confrontation.” Like the orthodox, Mitrokhin 
notes the renewed preoccupation with Marxism among its opponents as well as 
friends, potential and present. He distinguishes, however, between opponents 
ex offcio—members of various Sovietological institutions—, whom he calls 
“Marxologists,” and genuine philosophers, among whom he includes Prof. 
Wetter. The attacks of the first he dismisses as a mixture of “banalities” and 
“curiosities” (“Marxism is a form of teleologism,” “Marxism is simply mishandled 
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Islam”). The criticism of genuine philosophers, even of such overt enemies of 
Communism as Prof. Wetter, on the other hand, must be taken seriously, in fact 
made use of. Wetter’s position, writes Mitrokhin, can be evaluated in many 
ways. “Undoubtedly, we have here a cleric’s interpretation that is inimical to 
Marxism.” The fact remains that he, Wetter, is against a dual understanding of 
ideology, and that in looking for such a dualism in Marxism he “has discovered 
a feature of Marxist teaching which has not been properly worked out,... 
[namely,] the understanding of [the relation between] ideology and the term 
‘reflection. ” Wetter maintained that the duality could be eliminated by regarding 
ideology as belonging to a realm of ideas other than scientific. Mitrokhin, in 
turn, is prepared to grant that “religion reflects other aspects of social being 
and other social needs than [those reflected by] scientific knowledge, and its 
content is formed by other laws.” 


-This, of course, is rank heresy from the orthodox point of view, which holds 
that religion, like capitalist ideology, distorts the facts of social life while Com- 
munist ideology, being scientific, reflects the same facts correctly. However, the 
notion that ideology reflects other aspects of reality than those dealt with by 
science had found expression in philosophic publications in the USSR some time 
before the Congress without calling forth outright protests from the orthodox. 
Criticism of the identification of Communist ideology with a purely scientific 
Weltanschauung has, as we have seen, already been implied in the remarks of 
Oizerman and Glezerman and in the latter’s demand for an attack upon the 
problem of “social determinism,” and Mitrokhin is here, therefore, on reasonably 
safe ground. 


In his criticisms of existing practices in domestic philosophy, however, 
Mitrokhin departs much further from orthodoxy—dangerously so if anti- 
reformism gains strength. His official concern is with the problem how to win 
over the many Western philosophers (of the genuine variety) interested in 
“socially significant problems” who are ready to give Marx and Engels their due 
but quite reasonably judge Marxism-Leninism by the writings of its modern 
exponents. “Hence,” says Mitrokhin, “the immense responsibility placed on 
Marxists for elaborating Marx’s teaching, for solving urgent and socially signif- 
icant problems which today are found at the center of ideological life.” It is, of 
course, an open secret that in the USSR philosophers have, for almost forty 
years, shied away from a critical analysis of precisely this class of problems, 
in spite of repeated official appeals by Party leaders to get down to the job, 
because every one, particularly the leaders themselves, knew that the appeals 
were purely rhetorical. 


The duty and the prerogative of philosophers to exercise social criticism, 
however, was openly proclaimed by the Yugoslavs in Moscow in 1966, and again 
at the Vienna Congress. Without directly referring to these declarations, Mitro- 
khin notes that “the Vienna Congress once more showed that by no means all 
features of Marxist teaching have received profound and convincing treatment. 
We should mention, for example, the problem of the subjective and the objective 
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in the socio-historical process,...the problem of the activity of the conscious, 
etc., not to mention that which usually is described as ‘existentialist problems.’... 
The prestige of Marxist philosophy greatly depends on how deeply and seriously 
these problems will be worked out [—problems] which constitute a stumbling 
block for Western students of Marx, problems on which ‘Marxologists’ spec- 
ulate.” 


Of course, he goes on, it is necessary to attack all attempts to distort Marxism- 
Leninism and to set up in opposition to them the “real views of the classics,” 
but it is no less important to inculcate these views in the process of “a searching 
elaboration of problems which today are disturbing millions of people abroad.” 
Only thus, he says, can we reckon on victory in the ideological struggle with 
“all kinds of unscientific conceptions which are ‘fashionable’ and operate with 
‘fresh’ material.” 


A demonstration of the weakness of contemporary Marxism-Leninism in 
this respect was, according to Mitrokhin, given at the meetings of the “working 
party of the International Humanist and Ethical Union on Marxist and non- 
Marxist humanism.”> Marx was given high appraisal, although “certain speakers 
tried to prove that only the version of Marxism represented by certain Yugoslav 
philosophers in opposition to the ‘dogmatics’ may be recognized as humanistic.” 


Having reached this point, Mitrokhin is forced to equivocate. The Yugoslav 
brand of humanism is “achieved as a rule by sacrificing a number of principles 
of Marxist science, by interpreting it in the spirit of an abstract moralizing 
anthtopologism of the bourgeois type.” Is Mitrokhin on the side of orthodoxy?— 
By no means, for, we are told, declarations such as those made by “certain 
speakers” already mentioned “may provide an occasion for a self-critical eval- 
uation insofar as these problems are studied in our country very timidly,.. 
especially the analysis and evaluation of contemporary social movements and 
ideological doctrines.” Still hedging, Mitrokhin declares: “Of course, it is not a 
question of ‘flaws’ in Marx’s conception, but of inadequate technical equipment 
and initiative on the part of those who study his legacy,” where “equipment” may 
be understood to mean “collection and processing of information” and “initia- 
tive” to mean “freedom to conduct research.” 


Another example of the present weakness of Soviet philosophy, according 
to Mitrokhin, is the inability of its exponents to deal effectively with Kline’s 
criticism of Marx’s humanism. Mitrokhin himself has recourse to Hyppolite’s 
argument that Marx criticized capitalism precisely because of its neglect of the 
principles of humanism, and implicitly criticizes orthodoxy for having neglected 
this aspect of the teaching, which explains the survival of such distortions. 
Pushed to its logical conclusion, Mitrokhin’s argument, however, would justify 
Eduard Bernstein’s reading of Kapital as a justification for the abandonment of 
proletarian revolutions in favor of social evolution. This is the very essence of 





è Mitrokhin slips up in quoting the title of this body, saying, “Working group on the alliance of 
Marxist and non-Marxist humanists” (Woprosy filosofu, 1969, No. 1, p. 140). He also speaks of “sessions” 
in the plural, though only one 1s listed in the program of the Congress. 
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“revisionism”—a point so clear that Mitin, replying to Kline, deliberately omitted 
to cite Hyppolite, his neighbor on the platform! 

On the equally touchy subject of “pluralism” or national variations in the 
interpretation of Marxism, we find Mitrokhin once again equivocating. First 
he is in step with the orthodox. “Of course,” he says, “...the scientific essence 
of Marxism cannot be shaken by the fact that his ideas are given various distorted 
interpretations.” In the end, however, he turns the argument against orthodoxy. 
The Yugoslavs overtly demanded that Marxism be de-ideologized: Mitrokhin 
supports the demand by implication. “In recent times, Marxism has usually 
figured as a certain ideology intimately connected with the political, ideological 
tasks of a certain society.” He does not demand that Marxism be de-ideologized, 
but that the scientific'content be sifted from the ideological. “The problem of the 
relation between (or coincidence of) the scientific and the ideological in Marxism,” 
says Mitrokhin, repeating Glezerman’s allusions in much more precise terms, 
“must be subjected to exhaustive examination, the very concept ‘scientific 
ideology’ must be precisely analysed and the mechanism of its formation brought 
out.” Referring once more, and this time highly approvingly, to Hyppolite’s 
contribution, Mitrokhin calls for an exhaustive study of these questions, without 
which “our critical arguments against the worshipers of ‘many Marxisms’ will 
be nothing but sententious moralizing and threatening admonitions.” 


On the technique of separating the “scientific” from the “ideological” Mitrokhin 
finds nothing to say. He makes it quite clear, however, that mere assertions, like 
Fedoseyev’s, that Marxist ideology is scientific leave the majority of Soviet 
philosophers unimpressed and that there is widespread dissatisfaction with the 
past treatment of philosophy in general in the USSR. Here, he leaves no doubt 
that orthodoxy must deal with the criticisms advanced at the meetings of 1965 
and 1966, though it is not clear to which group he personally belongs. His 
criticism of the orthodox confusion of the scientific and the ideological is cleverly 
summed up in a short passage: “On some occasions, certain conceptions and 
ideas connected with the development of science (cybernetics, semiotics, etc.) 
were ‘declared to be purely ideological products...; on other occasions, purely 
ideological phenomena embodying a certain Weltanschauung [mirooshchushchentye] .. . 
were interpreted as fragments of scientific (although false) knowledge... 
(religion, existentialism, etc.).” 

‚More recently, the same confusion, according to Mitrokhin, has caused Soviet 
philosophers to misunderstand social phenomena 'such as student discontent, 
or Carmichael’s “Black Power,” or the popularity of Herbert Marcuse, raised by 
the, wave of these profound social disturbances almost to the status of a new 
prophet. Here one may, perhaps, feel a touch of envy—the envy of a genuine 
philosopher of the younger generation: Soviet philosophy is at a discount, at 
home and even more abroad, among youth, particularly the “extreme left.” At the 
Congress, Mitrokhin could persuade himself of this personally: Soviet speakers 
on many occasions were applauded by their professional opponents, while 
youth reserved its applause for the Yugoslavs and the “Marcusites.” 
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Beyond this, however, there is, of course, also the interest of the professional 
worker on the ideological front. The spiritual unrest in the non-Communist 
world offers openings for the inculcation of Marxism, but this opportunity is 
denied to Soviet philosophy by officialdom in key positions, under which medioc- 
rity flourishes. “Critical remarks made by bourgeois writers at the expense of 
individual Marxists must not necessarily give rise to indignation,” says Mitrokhin, 
“they may contain indications of really weak writing and weak writers. [To be] 
a ‘defender of Marxism,’ a “critic of bourgeois philosophy,’ is not a profession, 
not a post, not a certificate of a particular emotional or psychological aggressive- 
ness. The primary requisites here are scientific competence and philosophic 
culture...” (This last point was made against officialdom and Khrushchevian 
orthodoxy by Denkov at the 1965 conference.) 


Up to this point, Mitrokhin has been dealing with problems of a “socio- 
ideological” nature—his own field of study, as he informs us. His criticism of 
orthodoxy and officialdom is, however, equally severe in other fields, dealt 
with necessarily very briefly. 


In the first place, Mitrokhin is anxious to dispel the notion, constantly put 
out in the USSR, that Western philosophy of the logical-positivist variety, is 
on its last legs.—Far from it: Western philosophers are doing valuable work in 
problems of logic, semantics, the language of science, and systematizing methods 
of scientific research (to which Dialectical Materialists of the old school laid 
monopolistic claims). 


Mitrokhin seems to have been particularly impressed by the colloquium on 
“Cybernetics and the Philosophy of Technical Science,” which must have streng- 
thened his critical attitude toward the management of the philosophic front 
in the USSR, for here the Soviet delegation was represented by a single member— 
A. Zvorykin, a doctor of economic sciences specializing in the history of techno- 
logical development, whose knowledge of cybernetics, if he possesses any, was 
not made apparent at the Congress. Bearing in mind the tremendous prestige 
of cybernetics and cyberneticians in the USSR and the eagerness of the latter— 
after some initial stalling—to deal with just such questions as were discussed at 
the colloquium, their absence must have given all members of the Soviet dele- 
gation, bar the most obdurate and obtuse, a feeling of deep frustration. This 
point is omitted by Mitrokhin. At the close of his report, when dealing with 
questions of organization, he does, however, mention that the Soviet delegation 
was heavily outnumbered by many others, particularly the American, and that 
of those present few had a working knowledge of foreign languages, making for a 
decided weakness of the delegation as a whole. He cites the figure—a mere forty- 
three, out of a total of some three thousand, again without comment. It may be 
taken for granted, however, that the entire philosophic community, most 
probably a very large proportion of the students at philosophical faculties, knew 
that the number originally inscribed was 150 or more (the figure for the USA 
was 250). The fact that the number of those actually attending was given without 
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any explanation is a silent accusation directed against the managers of the philo- 
sophical community. l 

At the end of his report, Mtitokhin turns to the question of a possible 
“dialogue” between the two “world systems,” capitalist and socialist. For the 
orthodox, it is not a question of a dialogue, but of bourgeois surrender. For 
Mitrokhin, on the contrary, it is question of a genuine dialogue in the accepted 
sense of the word. He notes that Vienna presented this opportunity for the first 
time since the two camps had been established. He also notes, however, that 
the opportunity was largely missed. One reason was the massive scale of the 
Congress and the multifariousness of the subjects covered, made worse by the 
overloading of plenary and other sessions with contributions by minor philos- 
ophers anxious at all costs to go on record and by the urge of leaders to present 
their own points of view rather than analyse objectively the views of others. 
A fundamental difficulty, however, lay in the differences in meaning of common 
philosophical terms, which made it difficult even for representatives of “idealist” 
schools to understand each other. The obstacle proved insuperable in the “con- 
frontation” between the representatives of Marxism-Leninism and their oppon- 
ents. Even when speaking each other’s national language, philosophers of the 
opposing schools found themselves unable to understand each other. There was 
no more than an illusion of understanding, and “the real meaning of judgements 
remained concealed or assumed the aspect of militant banalities.” 


This, says Mitrokhin, should not discourage those truly interested in achieving 
a “dialogue.” His own recommendation sounds innocuous enough—“study 
the history of philosophy,” not merely as a tribute to the past, but because this 
will help to understand its present state and present language. Whether he is 
aware of it or not, Mitrokhin here treads dangerous ground. It is true that 
Marxist-Leninists insist that Marxism has inherited all that was most precious 
in philosophy as a whole. There is, however, an objection brought by the orthodox 
whenever Soviet philosophers show too great a willingness to talk to and learn 
from Western rivals—namely, Marx “revolutionized” philosophy and broke with 
the past, except for the small grain of rationality which they took from Hegel’s 
system, etc. Would Marx himself, let alone Lenin, engage in a dialogue with 
philosophic opponents? Historical records show that they refused to consider 
such an idea. Lenin, as stated, adopted the sock-on-the-jaw tactics. Marx preferred 
more subtle methods, but, given an opening, was never loth to hit an opponent— 
for preference, below the belt. 

C. Olgın 
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The Economy 


The New Draft Kolkhoz Model Charter 


The first “model charter of an agricultural artel” was published on March 1, 
1930, and was—understandably in view of the circumstances which then pre- 
vailed—a rather tenuous and tentative document, providing only a vague 
description of how a kolkhoz was to be organized. The second model charter 
was published in February 1935,! subsequently to be amended in 1938,? and is, 
theoretically, still in force today. When it was drawn up and approved, the wave 
of collectivization had already swept over the Soviet countryside, engulfing the 
opposition of the go-ahead and more successful farmers, and the emphasis 
throughout was upon the duties and obligations of the kolkhozniks rather than 
upon their rights and privileges. During Khrushchev’s administration, it was 
freely conceded that the 1935 charter was obsolete in many respects, but, for a 
multitude of reasons, no revision was accomplished. The first major reform 
program of his successors was devoted to agriculture and promulgated by the 
Central Committee in March 1965. Here, Brezhnev also admitted that the model 
charter needed to be altered to embrace the many sweeping changes that had 
taken place in the structure and management of socialist agriculture since Stalin, 
and he promised that the new draft would be prepared and submitted to the 
Third All-Union Congress of Kolkhozniks, which might take place during the 
following year. After this, the Soviet press published, for just over a year, contri- 
butions to what proved to be a broad and relatively frank discussion on the 
subject of the new model charter and its provisions. A few proposals were aired 
whose implementation would have further restricted the already limited privileges 
of kolkhoz members, while some suggestions—if carried to their logical con- 
clusion—would have meant the de facto dissolution of the kolkhoz structure, but 
the bulk of the proposals outlined feasible improvements to the existing system. 


The first major,setback to the general euphoria on agricultural reform which 
existed after March 1965 was the publication in January 1966 of the names of the 
members of the Commission charged with examining the proposals made and 
with drafting a new charter.? Over one-third of the 149 members were high- 
ranking Party officials headed by Brezhnev, Suslov, Shelepin and S. P. Trapezni- 
‚kov; about fifty were kolkhoz chairmen, of whom few, if any, were known for 
their controversial or independent views, and the commission included none 
of the more pragmatic agricultural reformers. 

By mid-1966, the open debate in the Soviet press had tailed off, and most of 
the few articles which subsequently appeared showed an increasingly hard line 

1 Tzvestia, February 18, 1935. 

2 Reshentya partii ı pravitelstya po kbozyaistvennym voprosam (Party and Governmental Decisions on 


Economic Questions), Vol. I, Moscow, 1967, pp. 661—62. 
3 Pravda, January 26, 1966. 
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on the question of reform. Then, for over two years, apart from a reference 
to one sitting of the commission,* virtually nothing was heard of the commission 
or of its work. At last, on March 25 of this year, it was announced that the 
commission had passed the draft and that this would shortly be published for 
further discussion.’ Now it is learned that the new draft model charter has been 
approved by the Secretariat of the Central Committee and the details have been 
published “for wide discussion,” after which it will be submitted to the Third 
All-Union Congress of Kolkhozniks scheduled for November 1969 in Moscow.® 


* 


At a first reading, the new draft model statute is disappointing to those who 
had hoped—against hope—for fundamental reforms in the Soviet system of 
socialist agriculture. It is true that the Stalinist crudities of the 1935 statute have 
given way to more acceptable phrasing. Excluded are those provisions which 
have clearly been rendered obsolete during the past thirty-four years, such as the 
paragraph covering the membership restrictions upon disenfranchized citizens 
(Paragraph 7), the entrance fee and member’s contribution (Paragraphs 9 and 10), 
the provident fund (Paragraph 11c) and the defining of pilfering and negligence 
as “betrayal of the kolkhoz cause and as assistance rendered to the enemies of 
the people” (Paragraph 18). 

On the positive side, the new draft codifies those changes in kolkhoz life 
and management which have come about or which have been officially approved 
since the death of Stalin and especially since the removal of Khrushchev. Perhaps 
the most important of these is the provision of guaranteed pay for kolkhozniks 
(Paragraph 28), although the draft does not’ specify that this pay should be “in 
conformity with the level of sovkhoz workers’ pay for corresponding work 
specifications and norms,” as announced by Brezhnev at the Twenty-Third 
Party Congress’ and as ratified shortly thereafter. Linked with this is the stipula- 
tion that the claims of the kolkhozniks’ wage fund upon the kolkhoz’s income 
come after direct production expenditures such as those on amortization, the 
seed fund, fodder, fertilizers, fuel and repairs but before the payment of taxes, 
the formation of fixed and working capital and cultural expenditures (Para- 
graph 36). Similarly, the distribution of payments in kind is scheduled after 
the replenishment of the seed fund and the meeting of planned state procure- 
ments, but takes priority over the feeding of livestock in the communal sector 
and the building up of reserve funds (Paragraphs 29 and 37). In contrast, 
under Paragraphs 11 (e) and 12 (£) of the 1935 charter, the payment of kolkhoz 
members in cash and kind took on a markedly residual character. Another 
comparatively recent change in kolkhoz operation which finds expression 





* Selskaya zhızn, June 27, 1968. . 

5 Ibid., March 26, 1969. 

© Thid., April 24, 1969. 

? Pravda, March 30, 1966. , 
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in the new draft is the official approval of kolkhoz ancillary industries (Paragraph 
17), covering such activities as preserving foodstuffs, construction, carpentry and 
peasant handicrafts: these activities were frowned upon by Khrushchev, but his 
successors were quick to realize that the kolkhoz subsidiary industries both 
provide employment during slack seasons and add substantially to the incomes 
of farms and kolkhozniks. The inclusion of kolkhozniks in the state pension and 
social security schemes, first mooted by Khrushchev in 1964, is covered by 
Paragraph 39 of the new draft. However, the average level of pensions received 
by ex-kolkhozniks is well below that received by former workers and employees, 
while many retired kolkhozniks remain outside the scheme and must rely for 
support upon the charity and affluence of their kolkhoz and the benevolence of 
its management (see Paragraph 40). 


Whereas the operational divisions of the kolkhoz were termed by Paragraph 14 
of the old statute as “production brigades,” the new draft provides for sections, 
farms, brigades, zvenos and other divisions according “to the existing conditions 
of the farms and the level of mechanization, specialization and production 
technology” (Paragraph 26). These divisions are to be allocated land and equip- 
ment for a period of several years: thus, the retention of the mechanized zveno— 
which many Soviet and Western observers credit with the highest potential 
for raising kolkboz productivity despite its recent decline—is not ruled out. 


On the subject of the membership of the kolkhoz, the 1935 charter appeared 
to assume that the children of kolkhozniks would automatically join the kolkhoz | 
upon reaching the age of 16 (Paragraph 7 of the old charter). Paragraph 3 of 
the new draft more reasonably offers membership to “all citizens of the USSR 
who have reached the age of 16 and who have expressed their desire to take part...” 
The old charter did not specify the procedure for leaving the kolkhoz, merely 
mentioning in passing that “it was forbidden to parcel out allotments out of the 
artel’s land to those members who withdraw from the artel” (Paragraph 2 of the 
old charter). In fact, it was almost impossible for a kolkhoznik to leave the 
kolkhoz legitimately, although this has not prevented many millions of kolkhoz- 
niks from doing so during the past third of a century. The new draft does not, 
regrettably, stipulate unequivocally the right of every kolkhoznik to leave the 
farm whenever he chooses, merely obliging the kolkhoz board to consider any 
applications to leave within three months (Paragraph 7). Paragraph 6 clarifies 
and codifies those instances in which kolkhoz membership may be retained 
during temporary absence on military service, full-time study, etc., and by 
those who have ceased to work in the communal sector for reasons of age or 
infirmity but who continue to reside in the kolkhoz. It also legitimates the (by 
now widespread) practite of kolkhoz members of working for limited periods in 
industry. 

Willful damage to, or negligence of, kolkhoz property is no longer viewed 
as “sabotage” and treated as such; minor losses may now be recouped by the 
kolkhoz by docking up to one-third of the offending member’s pay. 
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Apart from the exclusion of the many liberal and rational improvements which 
_ have been publicly aired during the past four years, the most regrettable feature 
of the new draft charter is Section X, which deals with the private sector. This 
provides for a diminution, in the long run, of the area of kolkhozniks’ private 
plots and for a reduction, in theory at least, in their private livestock holdings. 


On the area of the private plot belonging to each kolkhoz, the 1935 model 
charter stipulated: “The size of such plots (excluding the site of the house) may 
vary from a quarter of a hectare to half a hectare and, in some raions, to one 
hectare in accordance with local conditions as determined by the People’s Com- 
missatiat for Agriculture of the Union Republics on the basis of the directions 
issued by the People’s Commissariat for Agriculture of the USSR” (Paragraph 2 
of the old charter). During the past decade, the actual average size of the kol- 
khoznik’s private plot has tended to stabilize at around 0.31 hectares.§ The 
1969 draft model charter specifies: “...of a size up to 0.50 hectares, including 
land occupied by buildings, and, on irrigated land, up to 0.20 hectares. The 
size of the plot within the limits of the stipulated norms is determined by the 
kolkhoz charter. The size of the existing plots, determined in accordance with 
the previously operating kolkhoz charter, may thereby be preserved.” In effect, 
this signifies no change for the immediate present, but as new kolkhoz households 
are formed, the size of their plots may—and probably will—be scaled down in 
accordance with the charters of their respective kolkhozes, which may—and 
probably will—reflect the prevailing official mood of that time toward the private 
sector. The facts that no minimum size of plots is stipulated, that the maximum 
area specified includes the space occupied by buildings and the possibly marginal 
consideration that the top limit of one hectare in certain areas has been dropped— 
all imply a reduction of the average size of private plots in the long run. 


Somewhat different considerations apply to the new provisions for private 
livestock holdings. The 1935 statute was rather involved on this topic. Its 
Paragraph 5 laid down the following maxima for kolkhoz households in primarily 
crop-growing regions: “one cow, up to two calves, one sow with suckling 
piglets or, if the directors of the kolkhoz deem it advisable, two sows with 
suckling piglets, not more than ten sheep and/or goats, an unlimited number of 
fowls and rabbits and not more than twenty bee-hives.” Kolkhoz households in 
“crop-growing regions with developed stock-breeding” were permitted “two 
ot three cows plus calves, two or three sows with suckling piglets, twenty or 
twenty-five sheep and/or goats, etc.” Those kolkhoz households in non- or 
semi-nomadic livestock breeding districts were permitted appreciably larger 
animal inventories, while those in nomadic regions were allowed up to eight or 
ten cows plus calves, 100 to 150 sheep and/or goats, and so on. More significant, 
perhaps, are the average actual livestock holdings per 100 kolkhoz households 
in the entire USSR, in 1950 (the first year for which figures are available) and 
1962 (the last year for which data are to hand): 





® Karl-Eugen Wadekin, Privatproduzenten in der sowjetischen Landwirtschaft, Cologne, 1967, p. 44. 
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Private Livestock Holdings in the USSR: 
Averages per 100 Kolkhoz Households, 1950 and 1962 


1950 1962 
COWS nie 56 59 
Pigs BE 31 62 
Sheep ........04. 53 119 
Goats .........0- 26 67 


SOURCE: Karl-Eu gen Wadekın, Prisatprodxxenten m der sowjetischen Landwertschaf?, Cologne, 1967, p. 44. 


The new upper limits, as proposed by Paragraph 43 of the 1969 draft model 
charter, are: “one cow with a calf of up to one year, one calf of up to two years, 
one sow with suckling piglets of up to three months or two meat pigs, up to 
10 sheep and/or goats, beehives, fowls and rabbits.” It goes on to say that in- 
creased norms or the substitution of one kind of animal for another may be 
permitted by the respective Union-republic authority. 

Thus, although the proposed upper limits—apart from the unspecified and 
probably insignificant exceptions—are slightly lower than the lowest norms laid 
down in the 1935 statute, i.e., those for primarily crop-growing regions, they 
are well above the actual level of inventories during the latest period for which 
data are available. Moreover, the provision for two meat pigs as an alternative 
to a sow with two sucklings may be a realistic reflection of the changing consumer 
demand in the USSR for lean rather than fat meat. Furthermore, it is by no 
means certain how the old provision for “one sow with piglets or two sows with 
piglets” was interpreted i in the individual kolkhoz statutes; certainly the actual 
levels of livestock inventories would suggest that few kolkhoz households were 
in fact permitted to keep two sows. 

` Finally, although it is impossible to tabulate here even a fraction of all the 
reasonable proposals for kolkhoz reform which were aired in the public debate 
after March 1965 but which have not been included or reflected in the new draft 
charter, the following selection may give some indication of the nature and scope 
of further reforms felt necessary: 

1) the restoration of kolkhoz unions;® 

2) a cast-iron “bill of rights” for the kolkhoz in its dealings with higher 
authority ;1° 

3) the right of kolkhozniks to bear “internal passports” ;11 

4) final establishment of the right of every kolkhoznik to leave the kolkhoz 
whenever he chooses after giving reasonable notice;1# 

5) the provision of a secret ballot at the election of the kolkhoz chairman and 
assembly ;18 





9 Sslskaya zbizn, January 9, 1966. 

10 Partiinaya xbizn, 1965, No. 10, p. 25. 

11 Pravda, July 27, 1965. 

18 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, August 4, 1965, p. 30, and Sovetskaya yustitsiya, 1967, No. 3, p. 14. 
13 Ekonomika selskogo kbozyaistva, 1966, No. 2, p. 103. 


6) real protection for kolkhoz members against arbitrary decisions by their 
chairman and the possibility of taking labor and wage disputes to court;!4 


7) recognition of prior service in a kolkhoz as counting toward a state 
pension, ?5 


Possibly the most penetrating—if irreverent—observation of all came- from 
a reviewer in Novy Mir,!® who wondered, now that the kolkhoz was a juridically 
independent property owner and a nominally autonomous economic entity, why 
it was necessary to have a model charter al all. To take his musings to their 
logical conclusion, why is it necessary, at the given stage of socialist construction 
in the USSR, to discriminate politically, economically, legally and socially against 
this section of the population? 

To sum up: The draft for a new kolkhoz model charter is indeed a lack- 
luster document. True, the obsolete provisions of the 1935 charter are dropped, 
while those now irrevocable changes which have been effected during the past 
34 years through directives “from above” and through pressure from below 
are legitimated. Beyond these, however, the draft contains no noteworthy steps 
` toward further liberalization or rationalization of the kolkhoz system. Moreover, 
the provisions of the section on the private sector imply a diminution in the long 
run of the average size of private plots. The proposed “broad discussion” during 
the next six months may possibly throw up more important reform proposals, 
but in the circumstances it is unlikely that these will be as bold and as far-reaching 
as those suggestions that were aired during the relative euphoria after March 
1965. And even if they are published, it is by no means certain that the heavily 
blinkered Commission will pay much attention to them. To the present writer, 
it looks as if the kolkhoz population will have to be satisfied for the time being 
with the appreciable gains that have been achieved during the past few years and 
consolidated in the new draft charter; for, to judge from this document, the 
kolkhozniks have little to hope for in the way of further liberalization from the 
Third All-Union Congress of Kolkhozniks in November 1969. 


Keith Bush 





14 Selskaya xbizn, March 11, 1966. 
15 Tapesiia, December 15, 1965, 
18 Novy mr, 1967, No. 1, pp. 269-71. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


The Soviet press has done what it could to keep its readers uninformed about 
the centrifugal tendencies which, growing increasingly stronger, finally led in the 
second half of the sixties to a division of the Communist system into at least 
three parts. And only after the dispute between two of the countries involved, 
the USSR and Communist China, had developed into armed clashes on their 
common frontier was it, the Soviet press, obliged to begin a more or less frank 
discussion of “power relations” within the Communist camp. 


The first article on this subject to appear in the Soviet military press was that 
by Colonel M. Monin, a candidate of historical sciences; this, entitled “The 
Consolidation of Military Cooperation is the International Duty: of the Brotherly 
Marxist-Leninist Parties,” was published in the ninth issue for this year of the 
journal Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil. Monin recognizes the fact that only those 
countries that are today allied under the Warsaw Pact of 1955 still present a more 
or less united front; and he makes no attempt to disguise the further fact that 
this unity is based chiefly upon military interests. These interests serve as the 
basis for his appeal for a consolidation of the ranks of all Communist countries: 


Although the forces of socialism are today many times greater than they were 
during the years immediately following the Great October Socialist Revolution, the 
danger of war cannot be written off so long as imperialism, with its insane plans to 
liquidate the USSR and its allies, exists. Therefore the countries of the socialist 
commonwealth must operate in military matters not alone but together, on a single 
and consolidated front (Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil, 1969, No. 9, page 10). 


Here, as elsewhere, one may discern evidence of the helplessness of the 
USSR’s political position vis-a-vis the satellites which are tending to emancipate 
themselves. The reference to a threat from an unnamed “imperialism’’—a 
reference which, in fact, is purely theoretical and difficult to support with facts— 
is at best a very weak argument. 


As Monin points out, military cooperation between the USSR and the other 
Communist countries is based not only on the multilateral Warsaw Mutual 
Assistance Pact, but also on a number of bilateral agreements: 


The military cooperation of the Soviet Union with such socialist states as the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, the Korean People’s Democratic Republic and the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam is also developing successfully. The armies of these 
countties are brought up in a spirit of international friendship with the Soviet 
Atmy (page 15). 


In fact, as may be seen from the article, only the cooperation with Mongolia 
‚is really bilateral, having been put to the test on at least two occasions—during 
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the conflict on the Khalkhin-Gol in 1939 and the Soviet- Japanese war in 1945. 
As for the “cooperation” with North Korea and North Vietnam, this is distinctly 
unilateral, consisting in deliveries to these countries of various types of Soviet 
military equipment. 

Monin refers to military cooperation with Cuba in the past tense: 


Even more distant from the USSR than the Democratic Republic of Vietnam is 
socialist Cuba, which is situated in the immediate vicinity of the USA’s borders. 
Soviet military assistance has enabled Cuba to build up a solid [system of] defense, 
to equip her army adequately with the most modern armaments, [and] to train 
highly-qualified officer cadres (page 16). 


This would imply that Soviet-Cuban military cooperation today is either non- 
existent or has been reduced to the minimum. 


There follows an enumeration of those Communist countries that pointedly 
decline the opportunity of accepting military cooperation with the USSR or 
have broken off such cooperation. Each of these countries is described in terms 
corresponding to the degree of its antagonism to the USSR. Yugoslavia is dealt 
with in the following terms: 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the Soviet government, the 
Communist and workers’ parties [and] the governments of the Warsaw Pact 
~ countries constantly express their readiness to develop military cooperation with 
the Socialist Federative Republic of Yugoslavia. This would contribute to a further 
consolidation of the defense possibilities of Yugoslavia herself and together with 
this of the entire socialist commonwealth in Europe. However, Yugoslavia refuses 
to participate in joint military measures of the socialist countries designed to disrupt 
the aggressive schemes of imperialism undertaken against the revolutionary con- 
quests of brotherly peoples. She [Yugoslavia] not only refrained from supporting 
the operations of Soviet troops in suppressing the counterrevolutionary insurrection 
in Hungary in 1956 and also of the troops of the five socialist countries in putting a 
stop to counterrevolution in Czechoslovakia in the summer of 1968, but even 
condemned these operations, which were dictated by the interests of defending the 
conquests of socialism and the sovereignty of the brotherly countries, describing 
them, in concert with the imperialist powers, as “intervention” (ibid.). 


Further: 


Yugoslavia has no treaty of friendship and mutual assistance with any of the 
socialist countries, and the Warsaw Pact has on more than one occasion been 
subjected to unjustified attacks by many Yugoslav Party and state officials and also 
by the [Yugoslav] press, which in effect liken it [the Warsaw Pact] to the aggressive 
blocs of imperialism. For a socialist country, such a position is ia open conflict 
with the principles of proletarian internationalism (/bid.). 


Thus, while pointing out the indubitable fact that Yugoslavia pursues a 
policy independent of the USSR and the other members of the Warsaw Pact and 
takes the side of Western public opinion on a number of questions embarrassing 
to the Soviet Union, Monin nevertheless refrains from relegating her to the 
category of enemies of the USSR. 
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Not so with the People’s Republic of China. Here Monin writes: 


Military cooperation with the USSR and other socialist countries has been 
completely broken off by the Chinese People’s Republic. The Mao Tse-tung group, 
which now has established a military-bureaucratic dictatorship in China, is in 
effect conducting a struggle along the same lines and in the same direction as the 
struggle of imperialism against the USSR and the entire socialist commonwealth 
(ibid.). 

This extremely severe assessment of China’s position was shortly afterward 
made even more damning. In the next issue of the same journal, we read: 


.- -the armed provocations of the Mao clique on the Sino-Soviet frontier in the 
region of Damansky Island are not only directed against the unity of the socialist 
states but signify the opening against them by the Chinese nationalists of a second 
front alongside the imperialist front (ibid., 1969, No. 10, page 21). 


To return to Monin’s article. Here, we are told: 


The Albanian leaders, too, are operating in concert with the Maoists. They not 
only loudly support the anti-Soviet provocations of the Chinese authorities but 
themselves are heading for a break... with the socialist commonwealth, slanderously 
attacking the USSR and all the countries of socialism and their armies [and] the 
Warsaw Pact. In September 1968, Albania left the Warsaw Pact organization. 
Peking is striving to turn Albania into a rocket base of its own, which is fraught 
with danger, in the first place, for Albania herself and threatens to strengthen the 
provocations of the imperialists in the Balkans (ibid., 1969, No. 9, page 17). 


In general, Monin’s article may be said to give a fairly realistic picture of the 
situation in the world Communist system. The one thing it ignores is the fact 
that today the countries grouped in the Warsaw Pact present some degree of 
unity only outwardly and only at the governmental level. In fact, even this 
group is torn by dissension. The population of Czechoslovakia, for example, 
traumatized by the intervention of 1968, will not entertain any friendly feelings 
for the USSR and other members of the “angry five” for at least another decade, 
and no “normalization” measures will be of any avail. Neither the East German 
nor the Polish population entertains any greater feelings of friendship for the 
Soviet Union. As for Rumania, she would not be loth to adopt the same inde- 
pendent position as Yugoslavia. 

Thus, the present situation within the Communist bloc is characterized by 
centrifugal tendencies which occasionally flare up into open antagonism. The 
question arises: What practical conclusions are drawn from this situation by the 
Soviet leaders? , 

Some light is thrown on this question by a joint article contributed to the 
next issue of Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil by Colonel S. Lukonin, who is a 
candidate of philosophical sciences, and N. Tarasenko, a lieutenant-colonel in the 
reserve. Entitled “V.I. Lenin on the Defense Function of the Socialist State,” 
this article suggests that in the near future the activities of the Soviet state will 
be largely concentrated in three spheres—those of domestic politics, relations 
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with the Warsaw Pact countries, and relations with the colonial and developing 
countries. In the sphere of domestic politics, the entire life of Soviet society is 
to be subordinated to the needs of defense. This is not stated openly, but implied 
by such phrases as this: “The Communist Party of the Soviet Union. . .strictly 
adheres to Lenin’s principle of the unity of general Party and military policy” 
(Kommunist Voornzhennykh Sil, 1969, No. 10, page 24); also by the numerous 
references to Lenin’s utterances on the subject of defense, containing repeated 
calls for the strictest revolutionary discipline and self-discipline (page 22) and 
demands for universal military training (page 23). That the economy must be 
largely switched to satisfying defense requirements is stated fairly explicitly: 


In the realization of the defense function of a socialist state, the mutual relation 
between this function and [the function of] economic organization is of exceptional 
importance. The particular importance of this mutual relation under socialism is 
due to the fact that the state is the owner of the means. ..of production. It has the 
opportunity of combining to the greatest degree economic organizational activity 
with the interests of the country’s armed defense to the extent required by the 
international situation (page 22). 


A significant feature of this article is its resumption of a concept abandoned 
after Khrushchev’s overthrow in 1964, namely, the “state of all the people,” and 
its addition thereto of a hitherto unknown term, namely, the “army of all the 
people.” These terms are found in the following context: 


The socialist state of all the people, as also its army of all the people, appears on 
the international arena as a class force; [it] stands in the front rank of the revolu- 
tionary struggle of all workers against imperialism and world reaction (page 20). 


If we consider this passage closely, we may find strong hints of fascism, 
echoes of Hitler’s “one people, one country, one leader” or of the Fascist concept 
of the fascina. 


In its relations with the Warsaw Pact countries, the USSR, it must be 
supposed, will strive to achieve a position in which the armed forces and 
strategic potential of these countries are under its complete control. To this 
end, it apparently is prepared to compensate by abandoning the idea of “limited 
sovereignty” as applied to these countries: 


In connection with the growing aggressiveness of imperialism, ...the countries 
of socialism are obliged to strengthen collective measures for defending their 
conquests. The Warsaw Pact has been set up, and is being steadily strengthened and 
improved. Bilateral treaties of friendship, cooperation and mutual aid are being 
developed. ` 

Receiving firm guarantees of its sovereignty and independence [and] enjoying 
all the advantages of mutual assistance, each socialist state is called upon steadfastly 
to fulfill its obligations to the commonwealth as a whole (page 20). 


Finally, the Soviet leaders’ intention to step up their activities with regard to 
reinforcing their influence in the colonial and developing countries is attested by 
the following passage: 
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‘An important feature of the defense function of socialist states in today’s 
conditions is the organization of effective aid to the peoples waging an armed 
struggle against the colonizers for their own liberation and also to those young 
states that have recently thrown off the colonial yoke and are fighting for the 
consolidation of their independence (page 21). 


As presented by the article under review, the future activity of the Soviet 
state in the three spheres named is governed by a single plan of defense, which 
includes the country’s preparation for a potential—and possibly protracted—war 
in the east and the simultaneous protection of frontiers in the west. As for the 
activities planned in the third sphere, these, at first glance, do not appear to fit 
into the notion of defense; nevertheless, being designed, as they are, to, weaken 
ot to hold down potential enemies in the West, they may equally serve the 
purposes both of defense and of offense. 

P. Kruzhin 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


May 1969 


The armed conflict that flared up in March on the Sino-Soviet border in the region 
of Damansky Island, a conflict which involved first companies and later entire brigades, 
opened a completely new era in relations between Communist states, and compromised, 
if not exploded, the Soviet political and military doctrine which excluded the possibility 
of war among states within the Communist camp. 


In an attempt to save this doctrine, Soviet propaganda is now assiduously trying to 
present the Chinese leaders under Mao T'se-tung as renegades. A recent example is an 
article by V. Sidikhmenov published in the May 30 issue of the Defense Ministry 
newspaper Krasnaya zvezda and entitled “Great-Power Chauvinism Under the Mask of 
Revolution,” which maintains: “The Mao Tse-tung group, having completely broken 
with proletarian internationalism and gone over to positions of great-power chau- 
vinism, is acting along the same lines as wild anti-Communism, died-in-the-wool | 
imperialist reaction.” 

These verbal blasts are being accompanied by military measures designed to secure 
the integrity of Soviet territory. These are indicated in, for example, an article by 
Colonel L. Sytov in the authoritative journal Kommunist Voornzhennykh Sil (1969, No. 8) 
under the title “The Military-Political Adventurism of the Maoists.” Sytov analyses 
Mao’s military policy in detail, warns of the nuclear threat posed by Communist China 
and concludes that the Soviet Union must be prepared to repel “possible new acts of 
provocation by the Peking rulers” (page 15). Even-more specific was Konstantin 
Simonov in an article called “Thinking Aloud” which was published in Pravda on 
May 3 and 4, Simonov hinted broadly that armed clashes might take place between 
China and the USSR comparable to that on the Mongolian river Khalkhin-Gol in 1939, 
i.e., at the army level, and suggested that a direct Chinese threat would be met by a 
“retaliatory blow.” “When,” he wrote, “a dangerous force arises in front of our eyes 
which is prepared—should it be permitted—to bestow upon mankind not tens and 
hundreds, but tens and hundreds of millions of graves, a bitter but iron logic begins to 
operate which says that this power must be given to understand that not one of its 
actions will remain unpunished. From the very beginning, from the very first step!” 
(Pravda, May 4, 1969.) Simonov, it should be mentioned, is close to the Defense Ministry 
(he appears to be the son-in-law of General of the Army A. S. Zhadov), and has an 
extraordinarily sensitive antenna for the mood prevailing in the highest Soviet military 
circles. 

A development which is of interest in connection with the talk of a “retaliatory 
blow” is the increased attention being devoted by Moscow to the Pacific Fleet. About 
the middle of April, Party Central Committee Secretary I. V. Kapitonov visited the 
Fleet and in the visitors’ book of one of the vessels expressed his hope of success “in 

securing the reliable protection of the Far East sea frontiers” (Morskoi sbornik, 1969, 
No. 5, page 26). After this, Chairman of the Supreme Soviet Presidium N. V. Podgorny 
stopped in Irkutsk and Vladivostok on his way to North Korea, and in Vladivostok 
met the Commander of the Pacific Fleet (Pravda, May 14, 1969). At the beginning of 
May, Admiral N. N. Amelko was replaced as Commander of the Pacific Fleet by Vice- 
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Admiral N. I. Smirnov (Krasnaya zvezda, May 15, 1969). A member of the postwar 
generation of Soviet military leaders, Smirnov worked until recently in the operations 
department of the main naval staff, and drew up the plan of the naval exercise held by 
forces of the Warsaw Pact in July 1968 under the code name “Sever” (North). During 
this exercise, he acted as Chief of Staff to the commander of the operation, Admiral of 
the Fleet of the USSR S. G. Gorshkov, Commander of the Soviet Navy. Smirnov, who 
is an expert in modern naval tactics, has presumably not received his present post 
without reason; in a “retaliatory blow” such as that contemplated by the Soviets in 
the event of further Chinese border encroachments, the Navy would certainly have a 
special part to play. P.K. 


* 


Issue number four for this year of the journal Szrostelstvo truboprovodoy (Pipeline 
Construction) contains a map of a gas pipeline system to originate from the “Uren- 
goiskoye” and “Medvezhe” deposits in the northem part of the Tyumen Oblast. Most 
of the piping used will have a diameter of 2.5 meters. From Nadym, the main section 
will run via Labytnangi, Inta, Ukhta, Vologda, Kalinin and Minsk to Uzhgorod, on 
the Czechoslovak border, where it will join the “Friendship” pipeline. From Nadym 
to Vologda, the pipeline will be quadruple, and from Vologda to Kalinin the pipes 
used will be less than 2.5 meters in diameter. Branches will run from Nadym to Sverd- 
lovsk; from a point between Ukhta and Volgda northwards to Arkhangelsk and Mur- 
mansk and southwards to Kirov; from Vologda to Petrozavodsk and to Leningrad 
and Vyborg; from Rybinsk to Gorky and to Vladimir; from Kalinin to Pskov, forking 
to Riga and Tallinn; from Kalinin (dual) to Moscow; and finally, from Minsk to 
Kaliningrad using tHe existing pipeline between Vilnius and Kaunas. In this way, 
Siberian gas will be brought to major industrial and political centers of the USSR as 
well as to Eastern Europe. Help in building the new pipeline system is to be rendered 
by the Düsseldorfer Thyssen Röhrenwerke AG. This applies particularly to the 2.5- 
diameter tubing; according to the Süddeutsche Zeitung (April 30—May 1, 1969), 22 months 
have been allotted for the joint development of a production technique. G. V. 


* 


On May 7, Izvestia reported on the state of the winter crops and the progress made 
in the spring sowing. It seems that over vast areas in the Voronezh, Kursk, Rostov, 
Sumy and several other oblasts, winter crops either have perished entirely or are 
growing extremely sparsely, with the result that a considerable amount of under- and 
resowing is having to be done in a limited space of time. This and the fact that this 
year spring has been late and variable in the USSR have seriously interfered with the 
spring sowing. According to the latest reports in /zvestia, conditions are particularly 
bad in Siberia, which has been hit by a long spell of cold weather, snow falling as late 
as May. In order to complete the sowing in time, harrowing as such has had to be 
dispensed with (Zavestia, May 27, 1969). By May 26, 122,300,000 hectares, or 84 percent 
of the plan, had been sown with spring crops throughout the USSR, the figures for 
grain and leguminous crops (excluding maize) being 77,600,000 hectares (including 
43,900,000 hectares sown to wheat), which was 88 percent of the plan. The plan for 
the sowing of sunflower has been fulfilled, and the sowing of cotton, sugar beet and 
fiber-flax has been completed (ibid., May 29). A considerable proportion of spring field 
work has been accounted for by the sowing of maize, the planned area being 20,300,000 
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hectares, Most surprising is the announcement that by May 19 only 1,700,000 hectares, 
or 49 percent of the planned figure, had been planted with potatoes (Sedskaya zbizn, 
May 22, 1969). In past years, approximately eight million hectares have been used for 
this purpose, so that it is not certain whether the report itself is erroneous or whether 
a deliberate cutback has been made. S. K. 


* 


May 25 is celebrated in the USSR as African Liberation Day (it was on May 25, 1963, 
that the Organization of African Unity was created in Addis Ababa), and the Soviet 
Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee and its republican branches marked the occasion by 
holding ceremonial meetings in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Ashkhabad, Alma-Afa, 
Baku, Dushanbe, Yerevan, Tashkent and other cities. In Moscow, the speakers included 
Deputy Chairman of the Supreme Soviet Presidium and Chairman of the Moldavian 
Supreme Soviet Presidium K. F. Iyashenko and the Sudanese Ambassador, Osman 
Abdullah Hamid, who thanked the Committee for “supporting the African peoples in 
their fight against colonialism, neocolonialism and imperialism.” In Dushanbe, Tadzhik 
poet and Chairman of the Tadzhik Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee Mirsaid Mirsha- 
karov, in a speech on “The Continuing Struggle of the African Peoples Against 
Colonialism and Neocolonialism,” spoke of the social, economic and cultural progress 
made by a number of the continent’s young states with Soviet assistance (Kommunist 
Tadzbikistana, May 25, 1969). 

In addition, the Supreme Soviet Presidium and the Council of Ministers sent a 
congratulatory message to independent African states via the Soviet Ambassadors 
concerned as well as the Soviet UN representative. This contained the following passage: 


True to the testimony of the founder of the Soviet state, V. I. Lenin..., the peoples of the 
Soviet Union will continue to support the just liberation struggle of the African peoples and render 
them all possible support in realizing the ideals of freedom, independence and economic and social 
progtess (Pravda, May 25, 1969). S. T. 


* 


Literaturnaya gazeta continues to broaden its propaganda campaign in preparation 
for the centenary of Lenin’s birth. In May, four major articles were published, and two 
new sections opened under the headings “Preparing for the Centenary of the Birth of 
V. I. Lenin” and “The Lenin Page.” Of particular interest are “Answers by N. K. Krup- 
skaya to a Questionnaire from the Brain Institute,” published in the May 14 issue of the 
newspaper and taken from the first volume of the work Vospominaniya o V. I. Lenine 
(Recollections of V. I, Lenin) specially prepared for the anniversary. Replying in 1935 
to questions put by a commission established to study Lenin’s personality and the 
structure of his brain (sr), Krupskaya paints a somewhat unconventional picture of 
her late husband, describing him as a highly emotional, even nervous and over- 
impressionable man, who loved nature, in particular hunting and mountain walks, and 
music, above all Beethoven and Wagner. The publication of this material indicates 
that the Soviet regime now wants to emphasize Lenin’s human side; under Stalin, such 
material was suppressed as detracting from the monumental image of the “great 
revolutionary leader.” 


* 


The Lenin propaganda campaign is becoming increasingly extravagant. This is espe- 
cially true in general schools and the Komsomol, where Lenin competitions, festivals and 
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exhibitions are being held, Lenin “museums” set up, excursions organized to places 
visited by Lenin, meetings arranged with holders of the Order of Lenin, studies made 
of enterprises, farms, etc., bearing his name, and campaigns run such as “A Lenin Book 
in Every Home” and “One Hundred Useful Deeds to Greet the Jubilee.” In Ulyanovsk, 
for example, Lenin’s birthplace, schoolchildren from the RSFSR started out on an 
“expedition” along the “road of Lenin’s dreams,” and Ukrainian children too were 
taken along “Lenin’s road to the Communist tomorrow.” The V. I. Lenin Central 
Museum and its branches ate being bombarded with letters from schoolchildren who 
have been ordered to acquire material for their school’s “Lenin museum.” Other 
children have been told to honor the jubilee by writing personal “confessions” on their 
studies, work and social activities (Sovetskaya pedagogika, 1969, No. 4, pp. 24—26). The 
Komsomol press is carrying out polls inviting the reader to explain ‘ ‘Why I Like Lenin” 
and “What I Should Say to Lenin If I Saw Him.” The Komsomol newspaper of the 
Kemerovo Oblast, Molodoi leninets, called upon its readers to make “personal gifts of 
labor,” and those of the Donetsk and Krasnoyarsk Oblasts introduced “photographic 
Leninianas,” sections given over to photographs connected with the great man, while 
the newspaper Molodezh Altaya heads its Lenin section with the somewhat ridiculous 
title “Be As Big As Lenin!” (Komsomolskaya zhizn, 1969, No. 9, pp. 22—23.) 

By no means everywhere, however, are the jubilee preparations being taken entirely 
seriously. The journal Molodoi kommunist (1969, No. 5, p. 10) complains of cases where 
the “Lenin test” held in all Komsomol organizations was reduced to a “mindless 
cramming and recapitulation of one or more of Lenin’s works,” and where Komsomol 
members were automatically certified as having passed the test if they had “not done 
anything wrong.” However, the Komsomol leaders themselves do not always set a 
very good example; one committee decided to mark the jubilee by taking on an obliga- 
tion to “handle Komsomol documentation conscientiously”—as if it had the right to 
do otherwise! (Ibid.) S. V. 


* 


Public catering continues to be a problem in the Soviet Union. In many cases, 
factory and office workers cannot obtain a hot meal or even a cup of coffee or 
tea at their place of employment. A particular source of irritation are poor food and 
inefficiency at canteens and buffets which do exist. Not always are the cooks and canteen 
managers to blame. At the Ufa Oil Refinery, for example, there are always long queues 
for meals because the canteen has seating accommodation for only 112 persons, and 
further delays are caused by the fact that there is only one tray and one set of dishes 
per head instead of the two-and-a-half required for smooth operation. At nearby Novaya 
Ufa, some three hundred workers engaged in building a refinery complex have no canteen 
of their own at all. In order to acquire canteen equipment, a vast bureaucratic machine has 
to be set in motion. Pravda correspondents investigating the canteen situation in Ufa 
called upon the State Planning Committee (Gosplan) and the Ministry of Trade to 
take measures to close the considerable gap between the supply of and demand for 
canteen equipment. A.J. G. 
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Chronicle of Events 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


\ 


May 1969 


1 Secretary General of the Party Central Com- 
mittee L. I. Brezhnev delivers a speech at a 
May Day demonstration on Red Square, in 
Moscow. 


“Presidium of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions gives a May Day reception 
for foreign trade-union delegations. 


Party Central Committee Politburo Member 
and Chairman of Council of Ministers A. N. 
Kosygin receives special adviser to the head of 
the North Vietnamese delegation at the Paris 
peace talks and Politburo Member and 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
North Vietnamese Workers’ Party Le Duc Tho 
in the presence of, on the Soviet side, Deputy 
Foreign Minister N. P. Firyubin and First 
Deputy Head of a Department of the Party 
Central Committee O. B. Rakhmanın. 


3 Announcement that chaırman of the Soviet 
section of the Sino-Soviet shipping commis- 
sion A. P. Smirnov has proposed to his 
Chinese colleague Chen Fa-ping that the 
commission’s fifteenth conference be convened 
in May in Khabarovsk to settle questions 
concerning shipping on frontier rivers in 1969, 

Announcement that a delegation from the 
Committee of Soviet Women has completed a 
visit to Uganda. 


4 Kosygin, accompanied by Supreme Soviet 
Presidium Secretary M. P. Georgadze and 
Firyubin, arrives in Delhi to attend a funeral 
ceremony for the late President of India, Dr. 
Zakir Hussain. 


5 Soviet Press Day. 


Chairman of Supreme Soviet Presidium 
N. V. Podgorny receives the head of an 
Algerian mulıtary delegation, Revolutionary 
Council Member and Secretary General of the 
Ministry of National Defense Major Abdel- 
kader Chabou, in the presence of First Deputy 
Defense Minister General of the Army S. L. 
Sokolov and Colonel-General of Aviation N. 
P. Dagayev. 


Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
and Chairman of the State Committee for 
Science and Technology V. A. Kirillin re- 
ceives the Algerian Minister of National 
Education, Ahmed Taleb, to discuss the 
training of Algerian specialists and scientific 
and technical cooperation. 

Delegation of Bulgarian Party officials led 
by Politburo Candidate Member and Head of 
a Central Committee Department A. Tsanev 
arrives in Moscow to study the work of Soviet 
Party organizations. 

Party delegation led by Central Committee 
Member and First Deputy Chairman of the 
Party Control Committee K. N. Grishin leaves 
Moscow for Ulan-Bator. 


Delegation from Union of Soviet Societies 
for Friendship and Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries and Soviet Society for 
Friendship with Eastern Germany led by 
Deputy Chairman of the RSFSR Council of 
Ministers L. P. Lykova leaves for East Berlin 
to attend celebrations marking the Day of 
Victory over Germany and German-Soviet 
Friendship Week. 


Meeting dedicated to the fiftieth anniversary 
of the “anti-imperialist and democratic move- 
ment” of May 4, 1919, in China takes place at 
the Institute of Oriental Studies of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences. It was opened by the Head of 
the Institute’s China Department, L. P. 
Delyusin, Members of the Institute for the 
International Workers’ Movement also spoke. 


6 Announcement that a Soviet delegation has 
arrived in Helsinki to conclude an agreement 
on the peaceful use of atomic energy. 

Delegation from the Czechoslovak-Soviet 
Friendship Union led by Seeretary of Czecho- 
slovak Party Central Committee Josef Lenärt 
arrives in Moscow to take part in “measures” 
dedicated to the twenty-fourth anniversary of 
the liberation of Czechoslovakia from German 
occupation. 

Announcement of signing in Hanoi of a 
program of cooperation during 1969 between 
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the Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship 
and Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries 
and the Soviet-Vietnamese Friendship Society 
on the one hand and the Vietnamese-Soviet 
Friendship Society on the other. 


Radio Day. 

Kosygin, Georgadze and Firyubin return to 
Moscow from Delhi (see May 4). 

Party Central Committee Secretary and 
Politburo Candidate Member P. N, Demichev 
receives Lenärt to discuss Party work in the 
spheres of ideology, the organization of 
Marxist-Leninist propaganda, and political 
education. 


Announcement that an all-Union conference 
on “Lenin and the Philosophical Problems of 
Physics” took place in Moscow. Attended by 
over 300 scientists from Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kiev, Alma-Ata, Tashkent, Vilnius and other 
cities, the conference was arranged by the 
Moscow Institute of Physics and Technology 
in conjunction with the Institute of Philosophy 
and the Institute for the History of the Natural 
Sciences and Technology of the Academy of 
Sciences, the Ministry of Higher and Special 
Secondary Education of the RSFSR, and the 
all-Union “Znaniye” Society. 


Publication of Defense Minister Marshal of the 
Soviet Union A. A. Grechko’s order issued 
on the occasion of Victory Day (the twenty- 
fourth anniversary of the victory over 
Germany). 

Announcement that the Supreme Soviet 
Presidium has submitted the text of the 
nuclear non-proliferation treaty to the Foreign 
Affairs Commissions of the Council of the 
Union and Council of Nationalities for con- 
clusion, 

Announcement that the Party Central Com- 
mittee Politburo and the Council of Ministers 
have expressed complete approval of the 
performance of the Soviet delegation at the 
Twenty-Third Special Session of Comecon 
held in Moscow April 23—26, and have 
instructed the appropriate organizations and 
governmental departments to take steps to 
implement the decisions adopted at the session 
insofar as they concern the USSR. 

Announcement that the Ukrainian Party 
Central Committee and Council of Ministers 
have instituted State Prizes of the Ukrainian 
SSR for science and technology, to be awarded 
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annually on December 25 (when Soviet rule 
was proclaimed in the Ukraine), and have 
decided to rename the T. G. Shevchenko and 
architecture prizes of the Ukrainian SSR as 
T. G. Shevchenko State Prizes of the Ukrainian 
SSR for literature, art and architecture, to be 
awarded annually on March 9 (Shevchenko’s 
birthday). 

Soviet research ship “Mazirbe” leaves Riga 
on a mission opening a new stage in an 
international program of research into the 
Baltic Sea in which the USSR, Eastern Ger- 
many, Poland, Western Germany, Finland and 
Sweden are participating. 


Traditional gathering of World War II veterans 
who participated in the liberation of Czecho- 
slovakia from German occupation takes place 
in Moscow. It is attended by prominent Soviet 
commanders, representatives of the Soviet 
public, the delegation from the Czechoslovak- 


“Soviet Friendship Society led by Josef Lenärt, 


veterans of the First Czechoslovak Army 
Corps, and officers of the Czechoslovak 
People’s Army. 


Deputy Chairman of Polish Council of 
Ministers Piotr Jaroszewicz, the’ current 
chairman of Comecon’s Executive Committee, 
arrives in Moscow to hold together with 
Comecon Secretary N. V. Faddeyev a con- 
ference of deputy permanent Comecon rep- 
resentatives on the implementation of the 
resolutions passed at Comecon’s Twenty- 
Third Special Session. 

Patty delegation led by Demichev leaves 
Moscow for Budapest to stady the Hungarian 
Socialist Workers’ Party’s experience in 
ideological work. 


Podgomy, accompanied by Deputy Chairman 
of Supreme Soviet Presidium S. B. Niyazbekov, 
First Deputy Foreign Minister V. V. Kuznets- 
ov, First Deputy Chairman of State Com- 
mittee for Foreign Economic Relations I. V. 
Arkhipov, Chairman of Maritime Krai Ex- 
ecutive Committee M. M. Kuznetsov and 
other officials, leaves Moscow for Pyongyang 
on an official visit to North Korea, stopping 
in Irkutsk on the way. 

Polish Foreign Trade Minister Janusz 
Burakiewicz arrives ın Moscow. 

Minister of Foreign Trade N. S. Patolichev 
meets a delegation from a Swedish committee 
for promoting trade with the Soviet Union, 
led by its chairman, Axel Jonsson. 
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Party delegation led by Central Committee 
Member and Head of the Central Committee’s 
Department for Science and Educational 
Institutions S. P. Trapeznikov leaves Moscow 
for East Berlin. 


Kirillin receives a delegation of East German 
scientists led by Member of Central Com- 
mittee of East German Socialist Unity Party 
and Minister of Science and Technology 
Gunter Prey for a discussion on scientific and 
technical cooperation between the USSR and 
Eastern Germany. 


Announcement that from May 8 to 10 a 
delegation from the Finnish Social Democratic 
Workers’ and Smallholders’ Union was in 
Moscow and discussed with a Party delegation 
including Central Committee Secretary B. N. 
Ponomarev and Central Committee Member 
and Editor of Prasda M. V. Zimyanin current 
international problems, Soviet-Finnish rela- 
tions and the extension of contacts between the 
two parties. 

Soviet delegation led by Minister of Culture 
Y. A. Furtseva leaves Moscow for Budapest 
to attend the fifth session of a Soviet-Hun- 
garian intergovernmental commission on 
cultural cooperation, at which information 
will be exchanged on major cultural co- 
operation measures to be carried out in 1970 
and 1971. = 

Delegation from the Rumanian Society for 
Friendly Relations with the Soviet Union 
arrives in Moscow. 

Minister of Higher and Special Secondary 
Education V. P. Yelyutin and the Algerian 
Minister of National Education Ahmed Taleb 
sign a protocol in Moscow on the equivalence 
of Soviet and Algerian diplomas and academic 
degrees. 

Conference on the draft of a new Model 
Statute for an Agricultural Artel opened at 
the Institute of State and Law of the Academy 
of Sciences in Moscow by Corresponding 
Member of the Academy V. M. Chkhikvadze. 
Representatives of the Party Central Com- 
mittee, the Supreme Soviet Presidium and the 
Council of Ministers are among those present. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-281.” 

British Minister of Technology Anthony 
Wedgwood Benn arrives in the USSR for talks 
on the progress made ın implementing the 


Soviet-British agreement on scientific and 
technical cooperation signed in January 1968. 

Brezhnev receives Lenärt. 

East German Minister of Foreign and 
Internal German Trade Horst Sölle arrives in 
Moscow. 

Podgorny arrives in Vladivostok en routs for 
Pyon, . 

Iranian Minister of Agriculture Hassan 
Zahedi arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation from Jordanian National As- 
sembly led by Senator Bajhat Talhouni 
arrives in Moscow. 

Algerian delegation of educational, scientific 
and cultural representatives under Minister of 
National Education Taleb leaves Moscow. 
During its visit, an agreement was reached 
under which the USSR is to send Algeria more 
teachers and researchers, and the prospects 
examined for cooperation in the training of 
specialists and in educational research, and for 
the exchange of laboratory equipment and 
visual teaching aids. ; 

All-Union conference of food industry 
workers comes to an end in Moscow at which 
the industry’s performance during the past 
year was discussed as well as its plans for the 
future. Among those present was Party Central 
Committee Politburo Member and First 
Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
K. T. Mazurov. 

Announcement that a count by Alma-Ata 
geographers has revealed that Kazakhstan has , 
over 48,000 natural bodies of water, of which 
3,014 have an area of over one square kilo- 
meter, 


14 Podgorny arrives in Pyongyang. 


“Automation-69” exhibition opens in Sokol- 
niki Park in Moscow. About 900 firms, 
enterprises and organizations are represented 
from 23 countries, including, beside the USSR, 
the USA, Japan, Western Germany, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, Austria, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark and Finland, 

Kosygin receives Benn, discussing Soviet- 
British relations and other questions of 
mutual interest in the presence of, on the 
Soviet side, Kirillin and the Head of the 
Foreign Ministry’s Second European Depart- 
ment, Y. N. Makeyev. 

Talks begin in Moscow between Soviet and 
British delegations under Kirillin and Benn on 
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the work done by mixed working groups 
established to realize Soviet-British cooperation 
in various scientific and technical fields, and 
the possibilities for broadening such co- 
operation. 

Lendrt and Head of Czechoslovak Party 
Central Committee’s Ideological Department 
L. Novotny discuss with Candidate Member 
of Politburo of Soviet Communist Party and 
First Secretary and Secretary of Moscow City 
Party Committee V, V. Grishin and A. P. 
Shaposhnikov the Moscow City Party organi- 
zation’s experience in propaganda and agitation 
work. 


Bulgarian governmental delegation led by 
Member of Politburo of Bulgarian Party 
Central Committee and First Deputy Prime 
Minister Zhivko Zhivkov arrives in Moscow 
to discuss economic questions of mutual 
interest. 


Announcement that from May 5 to 14 a 
Bulgarian Communist Party delegation led by 
Candidate Member of the Party Central Com- 
mittee Politburo and Head of a Central 
Committee Department Angel Tsanev was in 
the USSR to learn about the operational 
experience of Soviet Communist Party orga- 
nizations. Its tour included departments of the 
all-Union Party Central Committee and the 
Georgian and Azerbaidzhan Party Central 
Committees. 


Patolichev discusses the development of 
Soviet-East German trade relations with Sölle. 


Announcement that a Mexican Communist 
Party delegation led by Party Central Com- 
mittee First Secretary A. Martinez Verdugo 
has arrived in Moscow, 


President of Franco-Soviet Chamber of 
Commerce and Director General of French 
National Center for the Study of Foreign 
Trade arrive in Moscow to attend French Day 
at “Automation-69” exhibition. 


President of Czechoslovak Chamber of 
Commerce Otakar Koucky leaves Moscow for 
Prague after a three-day visit as the head of a 
delegatıon from the Chamber during which he 
met leaders of the Soviet All-Union Chamber 
of Commerce to discuss further cooperation 
between the two Chambers. 


Press conference against chemical and 
bacteriological warfare, organized by the 
Soviet Peace Defense Committee and the 


Academy of Sciences and attended by both 
Soviet and foreign journalists, opened in the 
House of Scientists in Moscow by Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Academy of Sciences M. D, Million- 
shchikov. A letter signed by a group of Soviet 
scientists calling for a ban on chemical weapons 
1s read out. 


16 Soviet space probe “Venera-5” completes 


smooth descent through the atmosphere of 
Venus. 


General Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Rumanian Communist Party and Chair- 
man of the Rumanian State Council Nicolae 
Ceaugescu and Member of the Party Central 
Committee’s Permanent Presidium and Charr- 
man of the Rumanian Council of Ministers Ion 
Gheorghe Maurer, accompanied by Member 
of the Permanent Presidium and First Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers Die 
Verdet and others, arrive in Moscow on a 
friendly visit in accordance with an agreement 
between Soviet and Rumanian Party and 
governmental leaders. Following a discussion 
with Brezhnev and Kosygin in the presence 
of Party Central Committee Secretary K. F. 
Katushev, Party Central Committee Member 
and Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers V. N. Novikov, Party Central 
Committee Member and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs A. A. Gromyko, and Member of the 
Party’s Central Auditing Commission and 
Head of a Party Central Committee Depart- 
ment K. V. Rusakov on the international 
Communist and workers’ movement, the 
international situation, including peace and 
security in Europe, and Soviet-Rumanian 
relations, the Rumanıans leave for home. 


Three-day meeting between Soviet and 
Mexican Communist Party delegations comes 
to an end on the premises of the former’s 
Central Committee. Current questions of 
mutual interest concerning the international 
Communist and workers’ movement were 
discussed, and information exchanged on the 
work of the two parties. The USSR was 
represented by Party Central Committee 
Secretary and Politburo Member M. A. Suslov, 
Party Central Committee Secretary B. N. 
Ponomarev and First Deputy Head of the 
Party Central Committee’s International Affairs 
Department A. S. Belyakov. 


Patolichev receives the head of the West Ber- 
lin firm Braun & Co. for a talk on trade matters. 
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Soviet-Tanzanian contract on geological 
survey work in Tanzania signed in Dar-es- 
Salaam. 


Cuban Communist Party delegation arrives 
in Moscow for an exchange of experience on 
the Party administration of industry. 

Announcement that the Committee for 
Physical Culture and Sport has deprived 
trainer A. Tarasov of the title of “Honored 
Trainer of the USSR” for unsportsmanlike 
behavior during the final match in the national 
icehockey league between TsSKA and Spartak 
on May 11. 


Announcement that an agreement has been 


‚signed in Ruse (Bulgaria) under which a joint 


cargo service between Soviet and Bulgarian 
Danubian porte is to be started on June 1. 


Soviet space probe ‘“Venera-6” enters the 
atmosphere of Venus about 300 kilometers 
from the point of entry of “Wenera-5.” 


Announcement that a conference of chiefs 
of staffs of the armies of Warsaw Pact countries 
was held in Warsaw May 12—16 under the 
Chief of Staff of the Warsaw Pact Forces, 
General of the Army S, M. Shtemenko (USSR), 
to discuss the combat readiness of the Pact’s 
forces. The participants also attended maneu- 
vers of the Polish Army. 

French minister responsible for scientific 
research and atomic and space questions, 
Robert Galley, artives in Moscow. 

Air service between the USSR and Singapore 
opened. 


Demuchev arrives in East Berlin in response 
to an invitation by the Central Committee of 
the East German Socialist Unity Party to 
discuss work in the spheres of ideology, 
science, art and propaganda, in particular the 
coordination of Soviet and East German 
efforts to “unmask antisocialist propaganda.” 


Announcement that Warsaw Pact staff ma- 
neuvers are about to begin on Czechoslovak 
territory with the participation of Czecho- 
slovak and Soviet army staffs and troops under 
the command of Czechoslovak Deputy Defense 
Minister Lieutenant-General Alexander Mucha. 
They are to last until May 26. 


Finnish President Urho Kekkonen arrives 
in the USSR for an unofficial meeting with 
Kosygin in Leningrad. 
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Podgorny stops in Vladivostok following 
his visit to North Korea, and proceeds to 
Irkutsk en route for Mongolia. 


Soviet-French trade and economic agree- 
ment for 1970—74 initialed in Moscow. 


Kirdlin and Benn sign a protocol on their 
talks on the fulfillment of a Soviet-British 
intergovernmental agreement on scientific and 
technical cooperation. Scientific, technical and 
economic contacts in a number of new fields 
are to be extended 


First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers D. S. Polyansky receives Zahedi in 
the presence of Minister of Agriculture V. V. 
Matskevich 


Party delegation Jed by Deputy Head of the 
Party Central Committee’s Department for 
Planning and Financial Organs N. F. Lobachey 
leaves Moscow for East Berlin. 


All-Union conference on the development 
and distribution of the productive forces of 
Siberia begins in Novosibirsk. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-282.” 


Announcement that Warsaw Pact mancuvers 
ofSoviet, Rumanian, Hungarıan and Bulgarıan 
land forces were held on Soviet terrıtory May 
14-19 for the purpose of perfecting co- 
ordinatioh and verifying operational and 
tactical readiness. Rockets were fired during 
the maneuvers. 

Publication of a joint communiqué on 
Podgorny’s visit to North Korea May 14—19. 
Mutual relations and international problems 
were discussed, and Chairman of the Presidium, 
of the North Korean Supreme People’s 
Assembly, Choi Yong Keun, accepted Pod- 
gorny’s invitation to visit the USSR. 


Podgorny leaves Irkutsk for Mongolia. 


Protocol on the further expansion of Soviet- 
East German scientific and technical co- 
operation signed ın Moscow, for the USSR by 

Delegation of officials of local control and 
auditing commissions of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party led by Deputy Chairman of 
the Party’s Central Control and Auditing 
Commussion, Vaclav Hajek, arrives in Moscow 
to study the work of the corresponding organs 
of the Soviet Communist Party. 
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Conference of ministers of higher and 
special secondary education of Union re- 
publics and representatives of the educational 
institutions divisions of ministries and govern- 
mental departments opens in Moscow to 
discuss the problems facing higher-education 
workers ın connection with preparations for 
the centenary of Lenin’s birth, in particular the 
training of specialists in accordance with the 
demands of the national economy. The con- 
ference is attended by Mazurov, Yelyutin and 
Minister of Education M. A. Prokofev. 


Kosygin returns to Moscow from Leningrad 
after his meeting with Kekkonen, during 
which Soviet-Finnish relations and inter- 
national problems were discussed 


Party delegation led by Central Committee 
Member and First Secretary of Leningrad 
Oblast Party Committee V. S. Tolstikov 
arrives in Oslo. 


Supteme Soviet delegation led by Supreme 
Soviet Presidium Member, Party Central 
Committee Politburo Member and First 
Secretary of Ukramian Party Central Com- 
mittee P. Y. Shelest leaves Moscow for Sofia. 


Announcement that from May 5 to 19 a 
delegation fiom the West Berlin Socialist 
Unity Party led by Member of the Party’s 
Board Secretariat E. Ziegler was in the USSR, 
visiting Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev and 
being received by the Party Central Committee’s 
International Affairs Department, the Central 
Committee of the Komsomol, and heads of 
oblast and city Party, trade union and govern- 
mental organizations. 


Signing in Moscow of a contract between 
the Soviet All-Union “Soyuznefteeksport” 
Association and the Swedish “Jonsson” con- 
cern under which the USSR is to deliver 
5,500,000 tons of oil products to Sweden 
during the period 1969—73. This is the largest 
commercial transaction in the history of Soviet- 
Swedish trade. , 


22 Fiftieth anniversary of the Ukrainian Academy 
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of Sciences. 


Kosygin receives Axel Jonsson, President of 
the Swedish Committee for Promoting Trade 
with the Soviet Union and of the Swedish 
“Jonsson” concern, discussing Soviet-Swedish 
trade and economic relations in the presence 
of Patolichev. 


Delegation from the Icelandic Althing led 
by President of the United Althing Birgir 
Finnson arrives in Moscow. 


Broadened meeting of the Soviet section of 
the Permanent Mixed Soviet-French Com- 
mission, chaired by Kırillın, held ın Moscow 
to discuss the progress made in implementing 
the resolutions passed at the Commission’s 
third session, as well as questions connected 
with the further expansion of cooperation 
between the two countries. 


First joint session of the Youth Commussions 
of the Council of the Union and the Council 
of Nationalities of the Supreme Soviet opened 
by Chairman of the Youth Commission of the 
Council of Nationalities A. N. Aksenov. The 
subject of discussion is “The Work of Local 
Soviets in Involving Youth in the Activities 
of the Councils of Working People’s Deputies.” 
Among those present are Deputy Chairman of 
the Supreme Soviet Presidium K. F, Ilya- 
shenko, Chairmen of the Council of the Union 
and the Council of Nationalities I. V. Spiri- 
donov and J. I. Paleckis, and Georgadze. 


23 Chairman of the Soviet section of the Sino- 


Soviet shipping commission A. P. Smirnov 
sends his Chinese colleague a telegram pro- 
posing that the commission meet on June 18 
in Khabarovsk. 

Final session of commussion for preparing 
the international conference of Communist and 
workers’ parties opens in Moscow. 

Kosygin receives Galley, and discusses 
Soviet-French relations in the presence of 
Kırıllin and Deputy Head of the Foreign 
Ministry’s First European Department Y. V. 
Dubinin : 

Austrian Finance Minister Stephan Koren 
artives in Moscow. i 

Cambodian Foreign Minister Prince Noro- 
dom Phurissara has a talk with Gromyko en 
route for Eastern Germany and Poland. 

Announcement of the death of B. S. Ryuri- 
kov, Editor of the journal Znostrannaya literatura 
(Foreign Literature) and Board Secretary of 
the Writers’ Union. 


24 Podgorny returns to Moscow from Mongolia. 


Opening of Gomel State University, the 
second university in Belorussia. 


TASS announcement that the area ın the 
Pacific closed to shipping and aircraft on 


April 17 on account of Soviet rocket launchings 
is now free. 


Chemust’s Day. 


Publication of joint communiqué on Pod- 
gormy’s visit to Mongolia, during which 
Soviet-Mongolian friendship and cooperation 


. as well as international problems were dis- 
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cussed, and Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Great People’s Khural Zhamsarangin Sambu 
accepted an invitation to pay an official visit 
to the USSR. 

Kosygin, accompanied by Chairman of the 
Kirghiz Council of Ministers A. S. Suyum- 
bayev, Chairman of the Moldavian Council of 
Ministers A. F. Diorditsa, Chairman of the 
State Committee for Foreign Economic 
Relations S. A, Skachkov and Deputy Foreign 
Minister V. M. Vinogradov, leaves Moscow 
for Kabul wa Tashkent. 


Announcement that an agreement between 
the Soviet Trade Ministry and the East German 
Trade and Supply Ministry on scientific and 
technical cooperation in internal trade during 
the period 1969—71 has been signed in Leipzig. 


Announcement that a regular meeting of the 
Soviet’ Commission for UNESCO affairs, 
chaired. by the Commission’s Chairman, 
Deputy Foreign Minister V. M. Vinogradov, 
has been held in Moscow to discuas Soviet 
participation in the work of UNESCO in the 
third quarter of 1969. 

French State Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
Jean de Lipkowski atrives in Moscow to sign 
an agreement between the USSR and France 
on trade and economic cooperation during the 
period 1970—74. 

Iranian Economic Minister Alinaghi Alı- 
khani arrives in Moscow as the head of an 
Iranian delegation which 1s to attend the 
second session of the Standing Soviet-Iranian 
Commission on Economic Cooperation. 

Announcement that Soviet-Algerian talks 
on the broadening of scientific and cultural 
cooperation have come to an end. 


Kosygin leaves Tashkent for Kabul, 


Tenth session of Standing Subcommissıon 
of Soviet-Bulgarian Intergovernmental Com- 
mussion for Economic, Scientific and Technical 
Cooperation begins in Moscow. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-283,” 


Grechko meets members of an Iraqi military 
delegation led by the Iraqi Minister of Defense 
and Deputy Premier, Lieutenant-General 
Hardane al-Takritı. 


Frontier Guard’s Day. 


Fiftteth anniversary of the journal Partsnaya 
zbizn (Party Life). 

Meeting takes place at the Permanent 
Mission ın the USSR of the South Vietnamese 
National Liberation Front (NLF) at which the 
Head of the Mission, Dang Quang Min, 
informs Soviet and foreign correspondents of 
the NLF’s ten-point peace program. 

Soviet-Dutch commercial shipping agree- 
ment signed in Moscow, for the USSR by 
Minister of the Merchant Marine V. G. 
Bakayev. 


Delegation from the State Committee for 
Science and Technology, led by Academician 
S. A. Khristitanovich, arrives in Delhi. 


Agreement signed in Moscow, for the USSR 
by Deputy Chairman of the Counal of 
Ministers M. A. Lesechko, under which the 
USSR is to participate in “Agromash,” a 
Bulgarıan-Hungarian society for coordinating 
the development and production of oleri- 
cultural, horticultural and viticultural ma- 

“Automation-69” exhibition comes to an 
end. 


29 Death of L. R. Korniyets, Candidate Member 


of the Party Central Committee and Chairman 
of the State Purchasing Committee. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-284.” 

Three-day-long forty-first meeting of Come- 
con’s Executive Committee, chaired by Polısh 
Deputy Premier Piotr Jaroszewicz, comes to 
an end in Moscow following approval of 
organizational measures to implement the 
resolution passed at Comecon’s Twenty-Third 
Special Session. 

Announcement that freight can now be 
cartied between the USSR and Denmark by 
road following the opening of a motor road 
between Moscow and Copenhagen. 


Kosygin flies from Kabul to Rawalpindi, 
where he discusses questions of mutual 
interest with the President of Pakistan, General 
Yahya Khan, and invites him to visit the 
USSR. 
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Suyumbayev, Diorditsa, Skachkov and 
Vinogradov leave Kabul for Moscow. 


Publication of a joint communiqué on 
Kosygın’s visit to Afghanistan May 20—30, 
during which mutual relations and inter- 
national problems, including the local situation, 
were discussed, a decision was taken to set up 
an intergovernmental commission on economic 
and technical cooperation, and King Moham- 
mad Zahir Shah and Prime Minister Nour 
Ahmad Etemadi accepted invitations to visit 
the USSR. 

Three-day-long twenty-fourth meeting of 
Comecon’s Standing Commission on Foreign 
Trade comes to an end m Yerevan after 
discussing the conclusion by Comecon 
countries and Yugoslavia of protocols on 
trade in 1969 and the delivery of products 
required by production specialization and co- 
operation. 


Demichev receives Member of the Secre- 
tariat of the Central Committee of the Bulgartan 
Communist Party and editor of the newspaper 
Rabotniuchesko delo Georgi Bokov, who 1s in the 
USSR ın connection with Bulgarian Culture 
Days, in the presence of Party Central Com- 
mittee Candidate Member and Head of the 
Central Committee’s Cultural Department V. 
F, Shauro and Deputy Minister of Culture 
V. I. Popov. 
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Yelyutin awarded an honorary doctorate by 
the Wilhelm Pieck Mining Academy 1n Frei- 
berg (Eastern Germany) at the East German 
Embassy in Moscow. 


Kosygin returns to Moscow from Rawalpindi. 


Publication of a-communiqué on the meet- 
ings of the Commission for Preparing an 
International Conference of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties held in Moscow from May 23 
to 30 at which delegations from 70 parties 
expressed their views on the draft of the main 
document to be discussed at the conference, 
entitled “The Tasks at the Present Stage of the 
Struggle Against Imperialism and United Ac- 
tion of the Communist and Workers’ Parties 
and of All Anti-Imperialist Forces.” 


Changes and Appointments 


20 Announcement that S. A. Azimov has been 


appointed Ambassador to the Lebanon, re- 
placing P. S. Dedushkin, who is transferred to 
other work. 


F. F. Molochkov appointed Ambassador to ' 
Belgium. 
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ARTICLES 


Limited Sovereignty: 
The Soviet Claim to Intervene in the Defense of Socialism 


T. DAVLETSHIN 


Notwithstanding the recent International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties, the Soviet Union continues to assert its right to intervene on behalf of socialism 
in the affairs of other countries (see, for example, page 32 of this issue). Although 
publication of the following article has been delayed for technical reasons, the contribution 
ıt makes to the subject is therefore still valid. 


On September 26, 1968, Pravda printed a leading article by S. Kovalev 
entitled “The Sovereignty and International Obligations of Socialist Countries,” 
the purpose of which was to provide a theoretical justification of these claims. 
This article is based on the old Stalinist understanding of the right of peoples to 
self-determination and sovereignty, which was, and is, the pivot of the Party’s 
nationality policy. In this connection, it may be of interest to review the develop- 
ment of the Soviet interpretation of self-determination. 


* 


The “Declaration of Rights of the Peoples of Russia,” issued by the Soviet 
Government on November 16, 1917, a few days after the seizure of power by 
the Bolsheviks, when their political position was still insecure and they needed 
the support of outlying territories, proclaimed “the right of peoples to free self- 
determination, to the point of seceding and organizing independent states.” 
Soon after, however, in January 1918, the Bolsheviks proclaimed a “Declaration 
of the Rights of Toiling and Exploited People,” wherein the right of self-deter- 
mination was ascribed to only the “toilers,” i.e., that part of the population that 
was under the influence of the Communist Party (a purely social category, be it 
noted), This declaration was later incorporated in the first Soviet Constitution, 
ratified on June 10, 1918. 

This was the first step in the subordination of the nationality issue to the 
class struggle. In 1923, Stalin, then People’s Commissar of Nationalities, ex- 
pressed the official point of view in the following words: 

It should be remembered that apart from the right of peoples to self-determina- 
tion, there is also the right of the working class to strengthen its power, and to 





1 Sobraniye xzakonenss i rasporyazbenii Rabochego ı Krestyanskogo Prautelstva, 1917—1918, 2nd ed., 
No. 2, Article 18 (as quoted in E. H. Carr, The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917—1923, Vol. I, London, 1950, 
p. 105, Footnote 3, and p. 263, Footnote 2). 

2 Ibid, No. 15, Article 215 (as quoted in Carr, op. eit., Vol. I, p. 263, Footnote 5). Also Sobraniys 
kodeksov RSFSR (Collected Codes of the RSFSR), 2nd ed., Vol. I, Moscow, 1923, p. 27. 
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this latter the right of self-determination is subordinated. There are times when 
the right of self-determination conflicts with the other, higher right—the right of 
the ruling working class to strengthen its power. On such occasions—this must be 
clearly stated—the right of self-determination cannot and must not serve as an 
obstacle to the cause of realizing the right of the working class to its own dictator- 
ship. The first must bow to the second.® 


On this particular occasion, Stalin was justifing the invasion of Poland by the 
Red Army in 1920. Forty-eigth years later, Pravda, basing itself on Stalin’s 
interpretation, coined the term “socialist self-determination”: in Kovalev’s 
article, neither “people” nor “toilers,” as heirs to the right of self-determination, 
are any longer mentioned. With propagandist goals in mind, he recognizes a 
people’s right to “determine freely the direction of its country’s development.” 
However, he adds, 

...mone of its decisions should be allowed to damage socialism in its [this people’s] 

own country, or the fundamental interests of other socialist countries and the 

entire international workers’ movement, which is fighting for socialism.* 


Otherwise, as appears from the article, the Soviet Union feels it its duty and 
tight to come to the defense of socialism. In such a case, the sovereignty of the 
state concerned must subordinate itself to the higher good—the interests of 
socialism. Kovalev states: “World socialism...cannot be divided, and its 
defense is the common duty of all Communists.” 5 


The Soviet Union does not limit itself to the “defense” of “Marxist-socialist 
countries” against the forces of “imperialism” ; it also includes among its protégés 
those developing countries where a pro-socialist “revolutionary-democratic 
regime” (the UAR, Burma, etc.) is in power. The USSR considers these countries 
its allies in the world revolution, and offers them aid and protection. Kommunist, 
the Party’s theoretical journal, wrote toward the end of last year: 


The peoples of the socialist countries see in the forces of national liberation, not 
temporary fellow-travelers, but fighting allies in the unleashing of a world revolution 
designed to put an end to all forms of oppression, exploitation and inequality, Life 
has tightly woven together the interests of the national-liberation movement with 
world socialism—the true friend and champion of peoples who have freed them- 
selves from the dungeon of colonial slavery.® 


The positions put forth by Kovalev in Pravda were developed shortly there- 
after in statements by Soviet governmental and Party officials. Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Gromyko stated before the United Nations on October 3, 1968: 


Here attempts ate being made to hurl rebukes at us in connection with events 
around Czechoslovakia... 

The Soviet Union considers it necessary to state, from this tribune too, that the 
socialist states cannot and will not allow the kind of situation in which the vital 


3 J. V. Stalin, Sosbeniniya (Works), Vol. V (1921—23), Moscow, 1953, p. 265. 
4 Pravda, September 26, 1968, p. 4. 

5 Ibid. 

è Kommumist, 1968, No. 17, p. 99. 


interests of socialism are infringed upon, [or] encroachments are made upon the 
inviolability of the frontiers of the socialist commonwealth, and so ipso facto upon 
the foundations of international peace.” 


At the traditional ceremonial meeting held in the Kremlin on November 6, 
1968, First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers K. T. Mazurov at- 
tempted to justify the Soviet Union’s claim to the right of intervention with the 
Bratislava Declaration and also with the authority of the 81 Communist parties 
which signed the Declaration in 1960. Mazurov stated: 


...dt is “the common international duty of all socialist countries” to support, 
strengthen and defend their [the socialist nations’] conquests, won at the cost of 
heroic effort, the self-sacrificing labor of all peoples. This type of phrasing corres- 
ponds with the Declaration of the representatives of 81 Communist and Workers’ 
Parties of 1960, which emphasized that “each Communist party which has become 
the ruling party in its state bears the historical responsibility for the fate not only 
of its own country, but of the entire socialist camp.”® 


Mazurov did not, however, state that many important Communist parties 
which signed the 1960 Declaration condemned the occupation of Czechoslovakia 
by the Soviet Union and its satellites, thus rejecting the Soviet claim to the right 
to intervene in other sovereign nations. 


A fuller interpretation of this claim was given by Brezhnev in his speech 
before the Fifth Congress of the Polish United Workers’ Party in Warsaw on 
November 12, 1968. He stated: 


... when internal and external forces hostile to socialism attempt to steer the devel- 
opment of a socialist country toward the restoration of a capitalist order, when a 
threat to the socialist cause arises in that country—a threat to the security of the 
socialist commonwealth in general—, this then becomes not only a problem for the 
people of that country, but a common problem, a matter of concern, for all the 
socialist countries... 

It goes without saying that an action such as rendering military aid to a brother- 
country in order to cut short the threat to the socialist regime is an extreme or 
emergency measure, and can be invoked only in the event of direct action by the 
enemies of socialism within that country and outside, action constituting a threat 
to the common interests of the socialist camp.? 


In this way, Brezhnev considerably extended the framework of the doctrine 
of intervention beyond what Gromyko had in mind during his UN speech. 
While Gromyko made intervention contingent upon “infringements on the vital 
interests of socialism, encroachments upon the inviolability of the frontiers of 
the socialist commonwealth and so ipso facto upon the foundations of international 
peace,” Brezhnev regards “attempts to steer the development of a socialist 
country towatd the restoration of a capitalist order” as sufficient reason for 
intervention. It is clear that criticism of insufficiencies in the existing order and 





? Tavestia, October 5, 1968, p. 4. 
8 Ibid., November 7, 1968, p. 2. 
® Ibid., November 13,71968. 
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discussions about desired reforms may be viewed as such “attempts.” This is 
attested by the fact that in the USSR any kind of criticism against the existing 
order is viewed as a counterrevolutionary crime and is correspondingly punished. 
Brezhnev does, however, differentiate between such “attempts” and “direct 
action by the enemies of socialism within a country and outside.” Only the latter, 
according to Brezhnev, will provoke Soviet “military aid,” i.e., the military 
occupation of the country. As for the “attempts,” the response they provoke will, 
‘apparently, be of a different character—ideological (control of schools and the 
ptess), economic and political. However, the distinction between “attempts” 
and “direct action” is reserved for the Party. 

The invasion of Czechoslovakia has demonstrated that military occupation 
may follow if the Soviets feel that other measures have failed. As we know, in 
Czechoslovakia there were neither direct nor indirect threats to the existing 
governmental order: no shots were fired, neither were arrests made during the 
process of reform. Brezhnev himself, speaking at the “Warsaw” metallurgical 
plant on November 13, 1968, virtually admitted that there was no counter- 
revolution in Czechoslovakia. Touching upon the events leading up to the 
occupation, he could not find anything that would qualify as anti-governmental 
action inside the country. Referring to the Western press (without, however, 
either naming definite sources or quoting them), he could only tell his listeners 
what the West supposedly expected of the development in Czechoslovakia— 
namely: 

First...the establishment of diplomatic relations between Czechoslovakia and 
the German Federal Republic; the strengthening of Bonn’s influence on Prague 
with the aid of credits and other means; then the weakening of the influence of the 
Communist Party’ of Czechoslovakia; [and] the establishment in Czechoslovakia 
of some kind of “socialist democracy with capitalist tendencies”. . „10 


Brezhnev then, evidently with the intention of intimidating his audience, 
added that the Western imperialists intended to denounce the Warsaw Pact and , 
change the regimes in Poland and Eastern Germany. 

In this manner, the Soviet claim to the right of intervention in the defense of 
socialism, now solemnly presented as a doctrine, signifies that (1) in their relations 
with the USSR, countries with a socialist regime find themselves under a special 
international statute: they possess only a limited sovereignty, and for their 
defense cannot appeal either to the United Nations Charter or to other notms of 
international law. They must follow the policy laid down by the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, as the leading force in the socialist camp; (2) in these countries, no ` 
internal political, economic or cultural reforms may be executed if they are not 
agreeable to the Soviet Union; (3) they are forbidden to establish diplomatic and 
economic relations with non-socialist states without the approval of the USSR; 
(4) any attempt by non-socialist governments to establish the same ties with 
socialist countries without the consent of the Soviets is considered an attempt 
on the socialist camp and a threat to peace; finally, (5) a “threat to the socialist 


10 Tbsd., November 14, 1968. 
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regime” may, under. certain circumstances, lead to Soviet intervention, including 
military occupation. 


* 


The observation is inevitable that all this brings the status of the “sovereign” 
socialist states considerably nearer that of republics of the Soviet Union. Here, 
certain historical parallels positively invite themselves. After the Revolution, 
Moscow’s relations with the Ukraine, Belorussia and Transcaucasia were based 
_ on bilateral treaties of mutual aid in suppressing “counterrevolution.” Only on 
December 30, 1922, was a multilateral treaty—a treaty, be it noted—made to set 
up the Soviet Union. In 1923, this treaty, despite the protests of the national , 
republics, was made into a constitution.1! As each of the republics was constituted 
a military district and manned by troops from the Center and all governmental 
posts were filled with Moscow’s henchmen, the rights of the various republics 
became more and more limited. The constitution of 1923 retained some elements 
of the sovereignty of the republics: with the Union’s approval, they could 
conclude foreign loans; state security was their, and not the Union’s, responsibility; 
in the economic sphere, the Union laid down no more than the basis of the 
production plan. The constitution of 1936 contained none of these freedoms, 
and in 1944 the rights to establish relations with foreign states and maintain 
their own armies were given only formal recognition. 


It is worth recalling that the Soviet Union was originally conceived as a 
confederation open to all newly-emerging socialist republics. In view of this, 
the authors of the first constitution omitted to limit the new state by giving it 
any historical or geographical designation and called it simply the “Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics.” The first part of this constitution therefore declared 
admission to the Union open to all socialist republics, “both those already 
existing and those that might come into existence in the future,” and averred 
that the new union would “serve as a decisive step on the road to uniting the 
workers of all countries into a World Socialist Soviet Republic.”12 This did not 
appear in the constitution of 1936. 


It may be supposed that nothing would suit the present desires of the Party 
more than that the third constitution, which has been in the making for many 
years, should provide, alongside those with full (“Union republic”) and sub- 
ordinate (“autonomous republic”) status, for a further type of socialist republic 
linked by looser ties with the center—perhaps in the form of a confederation in 
which the main branches were governed from the center. However, such an 
extension of the USSR does not depend on the Soviet Communist Party. The 
difficulties involved would hardly seem surmountable, at least in the foreseeable 





11 The constitution was adopted by the All-Union Central Executive Committee on July 6, 1923 
(Carr, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 402, Footnote 1), and formally confirmed by the Second All-Union Congress 
of Soviets on January 31, 1924 (sbed., p. 409). Hence it is sometimes referred to as the Constitution 
of 1924, 


12 Sobranıye kodsksov RSFSR, Vol. I, p. 9. 
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future; and the methods used in 1940 to annex the Baltic states would not, as 
recent events have shown, be successful in the countries of Eastern Europe. 


* 


The attempts by the USSR to justify its claim to the right of intervention in 
the affairs of other sovereign nations are, of course, legally unfounded: neither 
the Charter of the United Nations, nor other norms of international law, neither 
the bilateral nor the multilateral agreements to which the Soviet Union is a party 
give it this right.18 Marxism, to which it refers, is not a universally recognized 
principle in international law. Quite apart from this, however, Soviet references 
to Marx’s teachings about the class struggle and socialism are unconvincing, even 
to the various Communist parties; and this is understandable. The Soviet Com- 
munist Party cannot claim to be an authority on Marxism, for it deviated during 
Lenin’s time, in 1917, from one of the basic principles of Marxism—namely, that 
the “specific form for the dictatorship of the proletariat” is a “democratic re- 
public.” 14 The Soviet Union occupied Czechoslovakia, not to restore Marxism, 
but to prevent the formation of a “socialist democracy,” i.e., a “democratic 
republic,” which alone corresponds to Marxist teaching on the form of state 
necessary to socialism. If one adds to this the tecent systematic reinstatement, 
step by step, of Stalinist methods of government, which were condemned at the 
Twentieth and Twenty-Second Party Congresses as being anti-Marxist, then it 
becomes clear that the role of defender of Marxism poorly fits the USSR. The 
contention of the Soviet leaders that-they sent Warsaw Pact troops into Czecho- 
slovakia to defend socialism also fails to fit the facts. In reality, the reason for 
their interference under the guise of maintaining the international solidarity of 
the working class was the fear that democratization in this country might be 
transmitted to the Soviet Union itself. 


Prompted by the fear'of losing part of their empire, the Soviet leaders began 
threatening the use of preventive measures, a weapon already tested in internal 
politics. Such measures, used against potential enemies, whether real or imagi- 
nary, before they had any chance to make a move, have been part of the domestic 
` policy of the USSR for the last half-century, and have had the gravest consequences 
for the peoples of the Soviet Union. Whole strata of society—the old civil 
servants, the officers, the intelligentsia, etc.—were liquidated after the Bolsheviks 
seized power; millions of peasants were suppressed during the collectivization of 
agriculture; millions more were caught up in the mass purges of the late thirties 
and after—all of them victims of preventive measures undertaken by the Soviet 
government. 





13 It is worth noting that relatively recently a Yugoslav commentator, Josip Djerdja, under the 
heading “A Universal Summit Meeting? Pending the 25th Anniversary of the UNO” (Review of Inter- 
national Affairs, No. 455, Belgrade, 1969) also drew attention to the incongruity between the Soviet 
claim to this right and the USSR’s obligations to UNO. 

14 In “Zur Kritik des sozialdemokratischen Programmentwurfe 1891”: Karl Marx, Friedrich 
Engels, Werke, Vol. XXII, Dietz-Verlag, Berlin, 1963, p. 235. 
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Today, the Soviet threat to apply preventive measures for the “defense of 
socialism” is by no means limited to socialist countries. In the opinion of the 
Soviet leaders, a threat to socialism arises as soon as countries of the free world 
attempt to extend their relations with the satellites in any area. In the Soviet 
view, economic relations are “sabotage”; political and diplomatic ties, “counter- 
revolution”; scientific and cultural exchanges, “ideological diversion.” In a 
leading article, Pravda wrote last October: 

The imperialists employ all means, from local wars to ideological sabotage and 


other criminal actions, in their striving to weaken the unity of the socialist common- 
wealth, to undermine the socialist system from within.15 $ 


The Soviet Union addresses its threats of intervention to various countries, 
Western as well as other. Gromyko declared before the United Nations that the 
Arab-Israeli conflict was “in an area directly bordering on our southern frontiers,” 
and described the situation as one “directly concerning the security of the Soviet 
Union.”18 It is clear to everyone what Gromyko meant. 


Addressing those Communists who would champion the principle of national 
sovereignty, Pravda goes further: 
One cannot allow formal, legal considerations to make one lose the class 
approach. Whoever permits this, so depriving himself of the only true [criterion, 
jiz., the] class criterion, begins to measure events with the yardstick of bourgeois 


law. This kind of approach to the question of sovereignty signifies that, for example,’ 


the world’s progressive forces could not protest against the emergence of neo- 
Nazism in the Federal German Republic; against the butcherly activities of Franco 
and Salazar, against the reactionary deeds of the “black colonels” in Greece, 
because these are “internal affairs” of “sovereign states.” 17 


From the point of view of the class definition of sovereignty, to which the 
Soviet: Communist Party holds, “progressive forces” are entitled to attack 
Western Germany, and Spain, and Portugal and Greece. Who could doubt that by 
“progressive forces” Pravda means the Soviet Union and its satellites? 





15 Pravda, October 7, 1968. 
16 Tayestia, September 5, 1968. 
17 Prasda, September, 26, 1968, p. 4. 


CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Milltary Affairs 


Further New Appointments in the Soviet Armed Forces 


In a previous issue, we discussed a number of appointments made in the 
course of a drive begun in the early sixties to renew the command personnel of 
the Soviet Army and Navy. In the two years which have since passed, the follow- 
ing further changes have occurred: 

Ministry of Defense. In May 1968, 70-years-old Marshal of the Soviet Union 
I. Kh. Bagramyan was replaced as Chief of the Rear and Deputy Minister of 
Defense by the younger and more dynamic General of the Army S. S. Maryakhin 
(born 1911). Bagramyan had been Chief of the Rear for over ten years. During 
World War II, Maryakhin held staff and command positions, at one time com- 
manding a tank brigade. From 1963 to 1964 he was commander of the Northern 
Group of Forces (Poland), and from 1964 to 1967 of the Belorussian Military 
District, after which he became Bagramyan’s First Deputy. 

In the spring of 1968, General of the Army V. A. Penkovsky (1904), who was 
gravely ill, virtually relinquished the position of Deputy Minister of Defense 
responsible for combat training, and on April 26 of this year he died. ‘To date, 
there is no indication as to who has succeeded him. 

In February or March of this year, Air Chief Marshal K. A. Vershinin (1900), 
Commander in Chief of the Air Force and ex officio Deputy Minister of Defense 
since 1957, was released from both posts. His youthful replacement, Air Marshal 
P. S. Kutakhov (1920), was a World War I pilot who successively commanded 
a flight, a squadron and a regiment. In 1967, he took up a position in the High 
Command of the Soviet Air Force, and in the following year became Vershinin’s 
First Deputy. 

The Central Political Department of the Army and Navy. In June 1967, the 
Deputy Head of the Department responsible for the Air Force, Colonel-General 
A. G. Rytov, died, being replaced at the end of the year by Air Lieutenant- 
General I. M. Moroz. (Although this post is not now mentioned officially, there 
is no doubt that it still exists.) During World War II, Moroz was commissar of 
an air division. Starting with the early sixties, he successively held the positions 
of a political officer in the Belorussian Military District and First Deputy Head of 
the Political Department of the Baltic Military District and then of the Group of 
Soviet Forces in Germany. 

The General Staff. In August 1968, Colonel-General N. V. Ogarkov, previously 
Commander of the Volga Military District, was first mentioned as First Deputy 
Chief of the General Staff (not, it should be pointed out, simply ex officio). 


1 Petr Kruzhin, “New Appointments in the Soviet Armed Forces,” Bulletin, 1967, No. 7. 
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In the early part of the same month, General of the Army M. I. Kazakov 
(1901), since October 1965 Chief of Staff of the Warsaw Pact Forces and ex officio 
First Deputy Chief of Staff of the Soviet Armed Forces, was relieved in these 
capacities by General of the Army S. M. Shtemenko (1907) (who, however, was 
not mentioned in the latter of the two positions until this February). 

Deputy Chief of the General Staff Colonel-General P. I. Ivashutin, since the 
middle sixties Head of the General Staff’s Central Intelligence Department 
(GRU), has not been mentioned for about a year. 

The Land Forces, At the end of 1967, the High Command of the Land Forces 
was resuscitated,? such new men being brought in as General of the Army 
I. G. Pavlovsky (Commander in Chief), General of the Army P. N. Lashchenko 
(First Deputy Commander in Chief), Colonel-General S. P. Vasyagin (Military 
Council Member and Political Department Head) and Colonel-General of Tank 
Troops M. T. Nikitin (Chief of Staff). 

The Strategic Missile Forces. In the summer of 1968, Colonel-General V. F 
Tolubko (1914) was replaced as First Deputy Commander in Chief, a position 
he had held for about seven years, by Colonel-General M. G. Grigorev, who 
had previously served in the Ukraine. 

In the summer of 1967, Colonel-General N. V. Yegorov was appointed 
Military Council Member and Political Department Head, replacing Lieutenant- 
General I. A. Lavrenov, who had died in the previous December. 


The Air Defense Forces. Lieutenant-General N. G. Tsyganov (1909), Chief of 
Staff since the early sixties, was replaced at the beginning of 1968 by Lieutenant- 
General V. D. Sozinov, previously Chief of Staff of the Moscow Air Defense 
District. 

The Air Force. In the summer of 1968, First Deputy Commander in Chief Air 
Marshal S. I. Rudenko (1904), who had occupied this position since 1958, was 
transferred to the less responsible position of Head of the Gagarin Air Force 
Academy. He was replaced by Air Marshal P. S. Kutakhov, who shortly after- 
wards, in February or March of this year, replaced Air Chief Marshal K. A. Ver- 
shinin as Commander in Chief. Who is First Deputy Commander in Chief is at 
present unknown. 

At the end of 1967, the deceased Colonel-General A. G. Rytov (see page 10) 
was replaced as Military Council Member and Political Department Head by 
Air Lieutenant-General I. M. Moroz. 

The Rear Services. In May 1968, the veteran rear services officer Colonel- 
General F. M. Malykhin (1906) returned to the post of First Deputy Chief vacated 
when the previous incumbent, General of the Army S. S. Maryakhin, moved up 
to the number-one position. 

The Air Defense Air Force. Fighter veteran Air Marshal Y. Y. Savitsky (1910), 
chief of the service since 1948, was replaced in late 1967 by Air Lieutenant- 


2 See Petr Kruzhin, “The Restoration of the High Command of the Soviet Land Forces,” thid., 
1968, No. 3. 
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General A. L. Kadomtsev (1920), who this April met a tragic death. His replace- 
ment is not yet known. 


The Air Defense Missile Forces. The chief since the early sixties, Lieutenant- 
General of the Artillery M. A. Uvarov, has not beén mentioned in this capacity 
since last year, and indirect evidence suggests that he has been replaced by 
Lieutenant-General of the Artillery F. M. Bondarenko. 


The Air Defense Radio Engineering Forces. The chief since the early sixties, 
Lieutenant-General V. V. Druzhinin, was replaced in 1967 by Major-General 
G. A. Gichko. 


The Railroad Forces. Colonel-General of Technical Troops P. A. Kabanov, 
railroad forces veteran and the chief since 1960, was replaced at the beginning of 
this year by one of his deputies, Lieutenant-General of Technical Troops A. M. 


OY. 


The Belorussian Military District. In the fall of 1967, Colonel-General S. S. 
Maryakhin (see page 10) was replaced as Commander by Lieutenant-General I. M. 
Tretyak, Commander of the Baku City Garrison. Tretyak began World War II as 
a company commander and ended it as commander of a rifle regiment. 


The Transbaikal Military District. In the summer of 1967, Lieutenant-General 
I. N. Lebedevich was replaced as Military Council Member and Political Depart- 
ment Head by Major-General V. A. Goncharov, previously the First Deputy 
Political Department Head. 


The Transcaucasian Military District. In the spring of 1968, the commander 
since 1961, General of the Army A. T. Stuchenko (1904), became Head of the 
Frunze Military Academy, being replaced by Colonel-General S. K. Kurkotkin, 
previously First Deputy Commander in Chief of the Group of Soviet Forces in 
Germany. 

At the beginning of 1968, the comparatively young Lieutenant-General 
I. S. Katyshkin, who only became a general in 1960, was replaced as Chief of 
Staff, a position which he had held since about 1963, by Lieutenant-General 
V. K. Andryushchenko. 


The Leningrad Military District. In the spring of 1968, the Chief of Staff since 
about 1962, Lieutenant-General A. M. Parshikov, was made Commander, of the 
Volga Military District and replaced by Lieutenant-General I. I. Beletsky. ` 


The Moscow Military District. In the summer of 1966, the commander since 
1963, General of the Army A. P. Beloborodov (1903), was incapacitated as the 
result of an automobile accident and officially replaced in June 1968 by his First 
Deputy, Colonel-General Y. F. Ivanovsky. Ivanovsky was in turn replaced by 
the former Chief of Staff, Lieutenant-General A. A. Dementev, who, however, 
was soon removed, and this April Lieutenant-General V. K. Dyatlenko, formerly 
Deputy Commander, was first mentioned as First Deputy Commander ot the 
district. The position of Chief of Staff has been occupied since June 1968 by 
Lieutenant-General M. I. Golovnin. 
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The Odessa Military District. In the summer of 1967, the commander since 
1959, Colonel-General A. Kh. Babadzhanyan (1906), received the position of 
Head of the Military Academy of Armored Troops and was replaced by Colonel- 
General of Tank Troops M. V. Lugovtsev, who, however, died in December of 
the same year. Since the beginning of 1968, the district has been commanded by 
Colonel-General A. G. Shurupov, from the Group of Soviet Forces in Germany. 
Also in the summer of 1967, the position of First Deputy Commander was 
occupied by Major-General G. Kobylkin, but by the end of the year he had been 
replaced by Lieutenant-General M. T. Tankayev, previously Deputy Commander 
of Airborne Troops. At about the end of last year or the beginning of this, 
Tankayev took over the command of the Northern Group of Forces; who has 
taken his place in the Odessa Military District is not yet known. 

The Volga Military District. Since the spring of 1968, the commander has been 
Colonel-General A. M. Parshikov, who replaced Lieutenant-General N. V. Ogar- 
kov when the latter was transferred to the General Staff. At the beginning of 1968, 
Major-General A. I. Shestakov was replaced as Chief of Staff by Major-General 
V. N. Karpov, previously Deputy Chief of Staff of the Urals Military District. 

The Carpathian Military District. In the fall of 1967, the commander since 1964, 
Colonel-General P. N. Lashchenko, was transferred to a position in Moscow 
after his troops had distinguished themselves in the tactical maneuvers held under 
the code name “Dnepr” (Dnieper). He was replaced by his former Chief of Staff, 
Colonel-General V. Z. Bisyarin. At the same time, First Deputy Commander 
Lieutenant-General G. S. Anishchik changed places with Lieutenant-General 
G. I. Obaturov, of the North Caucasian Military District; Military Council Mem- 
ber and Political Department Head Lieutenant-General Y. Y. Maltsev was trans- 
ferred to the Group of Soviet Forces in Germany and replaced by Lieutenant- 
General G. V. Sredin, who had previously held the corresponding post in the 
Southern Group of Forces; and finally, Lieutenant-General V. Z. Yakushin, 
previously First Deputy Chief of Staff of the Baltic Military District, replaced 
Bisyarin as Chief of Staff. 

The North Caucasian Military District. In the latter half of 1968, General of 
the Army I. A. Pliyev (1902) surrendered to Lieutenant-General A. T. Altunin 
the position of commander, which he had held for ten years. Evidently an 
Ossetian, like Pliyev, Altunin attained the rank of general in 1960, and before his 
recent appointment was engaged in command work in Kaliningrad. 

As already mentioned, in the fall of 1967 Lieutenant-General G. I. Obaturov 
was replaced as First Deputy Commander by Lieutenant-General G. S. Anishchik. 

Finally, the Military Council Member and Political Department Head, Lieu- 
tenant-General A. P. Dmitriyev, died this May; his successor is not yet known. 

The Siberian Military District. In the spring of 1968, the commander since 1965, 
Colonel-General S. P. Ivanov (1907), was replaced by Colonel-General V. F. 
Tolubko (1914), who, in or around June of this year, was replaced by Colonel- 
General M. G. Khomulo, formerly First Deputy Commander in Chief of the 
Group of Soviet Forces in Germany. 
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The Turkestan Military District. In 1968, Lieutenant-General L. I. Baukov was 
replaced as First Deputy Commander by Lieutenant-General S. Y. Belonozhko, 
who attained the rank of general in 1960. 


The Group of Soviet Forces in Germany. In the spring of 1968, the position of 
First Deputy Commander in Chief, vacated by Colonel-General Kurkotkin (see 
under the Transcaucasian Military District), was filled by Colonel-General 
Khomulo, who, as we have just mentioned, about a year afterwards took over the 
command of the Siberian Military District. The present incumbent is not known. 


In the fall of 1967, Colonel-General Y. Y. Maltsev became the new Military 
Council Member and Political Department Head, replacing Colonel-General 
S. P. Vasyagin, who assumed the corresponding positions in the High Command 
of the Land Forces. 


Finally, this spring it transpired that Colonel-General V. V. Turantayev (1912) 
was occupying the position of Chief of Staff of the Group. Previously, Turantyaev 
had for a considerable period held responsible posts in the General Staff. 


The Northern Group of Forces (Poland). In the first half of 1967, Colonel- 
General G. V. Baklanov (1910), the commander since 1964, was replaced by 
Lieutenant-General I. N. Shkadov, who at about the end of last year or the 
beginning of this was in turn replaced by Lieutenant-General M. T. Tankayev 
(see under the Odessa Military District). 


At the beginning of this year, Lieutenant-General A. M. Yamshchikov, First _ 
Deputy Commander since 1964, became representative of the High Command of 
the Warsaw Pact Forces in Czechoslovakia. His successor, Major-General 
N. Vlasov, is known to have begun his military career some thirty years ago as a 
cddet at the Tashkent Military School. He ended World War II as a regimental 
commander, and subsequently commanded larger units. 


This July 16, it was reported that the Military Council Member and Political 
Department Head since 1958, 65-year-old veteran political officer Colonel-General 
F. F. Kuznetsov (from 1949 to 1954 he headed the Central Political Department 
of the Army and Navy), had been replaced by Major-General G. I. Borisov, who 
for a long period was engaged in political work in the Carpathian Military 
District and in 1967 became First Deputy Head of the Political Department of 
the Northern Group of Forces. 


The Central Group of Forces was formed this January in Czechoslovakia from 
some of the Soviet intervention troops in that country. It was placed under the 
command of Lieutenant-General (now Colonel-General) A. M. Maiorov, who 
commanded a company in World War II, became a general in 1960, and only 
recently was known to be commanding a division. The First Deputy Commander, 
Lieutenant-General D. I. Litovtsev, is also the Soviet government’s plenipotentiary 
with respect to questions concerning the “temporary presence” of Soviet forces 
in Czechoslovakia, an indication of the good contacts he has in Moscow. The 
Military Council Member and Political Department Head is Major-General 
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S. M. Zolotov, and the Chief of Staff Major-General of Tank Troops S. I. Rad- 
ziyevsky. 

The Southern Group of Forces (Hungary). Lieutenant-General G. V. Sredin was 
replaced as Military Council Member and Political Department Head by Major- 
General P. Petrenko in the fall of 1967 following his transfer to the corresponding 
post in the Carpathian Military District. 

The Baku Air Defense District. Lieatenant-General S. K. Chubarov, Military 
Council Member and Political Department Head since 1964, was replaced in the 
summer of 1968 by Major-General V. I. Bychenko, who for about three years 
had been First Deputy Head of the District’s Political Department, i.e., first 
deputy of Chubarov. 

The Moscow Air Defense District. At the beginning of 1968, Lieutenant-General 
N. A. Asriyev replaced Lieutenant-General V. D. Sozinov as Chief of Staff when 
the latter took up the corresponding post in the staff headquarters of the Air 
Defense Forces. Asriyev had previously served in Gorky, and was a delegate to 
the Twenty-Third Party Congress in 1966. 

The Pacific Fleet. Admiral N. N. Amelko (1914), the commander since 1962, 
was transferred this spring to Moscow to take up the post of a Deputy Commander 
in Chief of the Soviet Navy. His successor was Vice-Admiral N. I. Smirnov, who 
had apparently been head of the Operations Department of the Main Naval Staff. 

The Black Sea Fleet. Naval veteran Admiral S. Y. Chursin (1905), the com- 
mander since 1962, was replaced at the end of 1968 by Vice-Admiral V. S. Sysoyev. 
In the fifties, Sysoyev commanded a detachment of destroyers in the Black Sea 
Fleet, subsequently teaching at the Naval Academy and defending a thesis for a 
candidate’s degree. In 1966, he was appointed First Deputy Commander of the 
Fleet. This position now appears to be vacant. 

The Chief of Staff since about 1966, Vice-Admiral G. K. Chernobai, was 
appointed in the summer of 1967 to the position of Commander of the Caspian 
Flotilla and replaced by Vice-Admiral L. V. Mizin. 

The Caspian Flotilla. Vice-Admiral G. G. Oleinik, commander in 1955—56 and 
from 1960 onwards, was transferred in the summer of 1967 to the Naval High 
Command and replaced by Chernobai. 


* 


Most of the above changes were the consequence of retirement. Several 
officers, however, such as Lieutenants-General L. I. Baukov, A. A. Dementev, 
I. S. Katyshkin, I. N. Lebedevich, S. K. Chubarov and I. N. Shkadov and Majors- 
General G. Kobylkin and A. I. Shestakov, had only a comparatively short time 
previously, in the course of the campaign to rejuvenate top-level personnel, been 
appointed to the positions from which they have now been removed. Some, of 
course, may have been sent, for example, on a course or assigned secret work and 
will doubtless reemerge in leading posts, but other changes may be a sign of 
inefficient personnel selection. 
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Particularly noteworthy is the replacement of General of the Army M. I. 
Kazakov by General of the Army S. M. Shtemenko as Chief of Staff of the Warsaw 
Pact at the beginning of last August. The official version was that Kazakov had 
asked to be retired on account of poor health, but this is implausible for two 
reasons: firstly, the change was made during the inopportune period of preparation 
for the intervention in Czechoslovakia, and secondly, at the age of 61 Kazakov’s 
successor was older than could have been expected. Very likely, the replacement 
was made for political reasons, since Kazakov was apparently among those who 
regarded the idea of intervention with disfavor, while Shtemenko, a General 
Staff officer of the Stalinist school, may be assumed to have been one of its most 
active supporters. That the appointment was something of a hasty improvization 
is indicated by the fact that Shtemenko was not at first given the post of First 
Deputy Chief of the General Staff normally coupled with the Warsaw Pact 
position; only this February was Shtemenko mentioned in this capacity, and it 
seems that only the continuing “normalization” of the situation in Czecho- 
slovakia permitted the consolidation of his status. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that at present the policy of Besin 
rejuvenating the body of Soviet general officers is clearly not being adhered to 
very strictly, despite the passage on October 12, 1967, of a new law on com- 
pulsory military service which stipulated.that generals and admirals up to the 
level of lieutenant-general and vice-admiral had to retire from active service at 
the age of 55, and colonels-general, generals of the army, marshals of branches 
of the armed forces, admirals and admirals of the fleet at the age of 60. As the 
following appendix will show, this observation is true of the Ministry of Defense, 
the General Staff, the Central Political Department of the Army and Navy, the 
commands of individual branches of the armed forces, and even certain military 
districts (e.g., the Baltic and Turkestan) and groups of forces (e.g., the Southern). 


Petr Kruzhin 


Appendix 


Occupants of the Highest Posts in the Ministry of Defense and 
Armed Forces of the USSR 
(With Years of Birth [In Parentheses] and Appointment) 


Ministry of Defense 
Minister 
Marshal A. A. Grechko (1903), 1967 


First Deputy Ministers 


Marshal I. I. Yakubovsky (1912), 1967 Marshal M. V. Zakharov (1898), 19642 
General of the Army S. L. Sokolov (1911), 1967 
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Deputy Ministers 


Marshal N. I. Krylov (1903), 1963 


Admiral of the Fleet S. G. Gorshkov (1910), 1962? General of the Army S. S. Maryakhın (1911), 1968 


Marshal K. S. Moskalenko (1902), 1966? 


Marshal P. F. Batitsky (1910), 1966 
General of the Army I. G. Pavlovsky (1909), 1967 Air Marshal P. S. Kutakhov (1920), 1969 


Colonel-General A. N. Komarovsky (1906), 1964 


Central Political Department of the Army and Navy 
Head 


General of the Army A. A. Yepishev (1908), 1962 


First Deputy Head 
Colonel-General P. I. Yefimov (1906), 1958 


Deputy Heads 


Colonel-General M. Kh. Kalashnik, 1958 
Colonel-General N. V Yegorov, 1966 
Colonel-General S. P. Vasyagin (1910), 1967 


Colonel-General N. A. Nachinkin, 1962 
Colonel-General I. F. Khalipov (1914), 1958 
Lieutenant-General I. M. Moroz, 1967 
Admiral V M. Grishanov, 1958 


General Staff 


Chief 


Marshal M. V. Zakharov (1898), 19641 


First Deputy Chiefs 
Colonel-General N. V. Ogarkov (1917), 1968 


General of the Army S. M. Shtemenko (1907), 1968 


Deputy Chiefs 


Colonel-General M. I. Povaly, 19644 


Commander- 
tn-Chief 


Marshal N. I. Krylov 
(1903), 1963 


Marshal P. F. Batitsky 
(1910), 1966 


General of the Army 
I. G. Pavlovsky 
(1909), 1967 


Air Marshal P. S. 
Kutakhov (1920), 1969 


4* 


First Deputy 
Commander-in-Chsef 


Colonel-General P. I. Ivashutin (1909), 19664 
Colonel-General A. V. Gerasimov, 19654 


Military Council 
Member 


STRATEGIC MISSILE FORCES 


Colonel-General 
M. G. Grigorev, 1968 


Colonel-General 
N. V. Yegorov, 1967 


AIR DEFENSE FORCES 


Colonel-General A. F. 
Shcheglov (1912), 1966 Khalipov (1914), 1958 


Colonel-General I. F. 


LAND FORCES 


General of the Army 
P.N. Lashchenko 
(1910), 19694 


Colonel-General 
S. P. Vasyagin 
(1910), 1967 


AIR FORCE 


No information 


Lieutenant-General 
I, M. Moroz, 1967 


High Commands of Branches of the Armed Forces 


Chief of 
General Staff 


Colonel-General 
A G. Shevtsov, 19664 


Lieutenant-General 
V. D. Sozinov, 1968 


Colonel-General 
M. T. Nikitin, 19684 


Colonel-General P. I. 
Braiko (1902), 19634 
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Admiral of the Fleet 
of the Soviet Union 
S. G. Gorshkov 
(1910), 1956 : 


Chief 


General of the Army 


S. S. Maryakhin 
(1911), 1968 


Tank Forces! 


Marshal of Armored 
Troops P. P. Polu- 
boyarov (1901), 1954 


NAVY 


Admıral V. M. 
Grishanov, 1958 


Admiral of the Fleet 
V. A. Kasatonov 
(1910), 1964 


Rear Services 
First Deputy Chief Chief of Staff 
Colonel-General Lieutenant-General 
F. M. Malykhin M. S. Novikov, 19654 


(1906), 1968 


Commanders of Branches of Land Forces 


Missile Forces and Artillery Air Defense Forces 


Marshal of the 
Artillery K. P. 
Kazakov (1902), 1962 


Colonel-General 
V. G. Privalov, 19684 


` 


Admiral N. D. 
Sergeyev, 1964 


Political Deparimeni Head 


No information 


Airborne Forces 


General of the Army 
F. F. Margelov 
(1908), 1962 


Commands of Military Districts, Air Defense Districts, Groups of Forces, and Fleets 


Commander 


Colonel-General I. M. 
Tretyak (1914), 1967 


Colonel-General 
O. A Losik, 1967 


General of the Army 
P. A. Belik, 1966 


Colonel-General 
S. K. Kurkotkin, 1968 


Colonel-General V. G. 
Kulikov (1922), 1967 


Colonel-General 
I. Y. Shavrov, 1967 
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First Deputy Commander Military Council Member 


BELORUSSIAN MILITARY DISTRICT 


Colonel-General Colonel-General 
Kh. M. Ambaryan, 1966 V. A. Grekov, 1961 


FAR EASTERN MILITARY DISTRICT 
‘Lieutenant-General 


Lieutenant-General 
P. M. Plotnikov P. F. Tyurnev, 1964 
(1917), 1967 


TRANSBAIKAL MILITARY DISTRICT 


Lieutenant-General Major-General 
M. G. Fomichev, 1965 V. A. Goncharov, 1967 


TRANSCAUCASIAN MILITARY DISTRICT 
Lieutenant-General Colonel-General 
D. A. Dragunsky F. P. Stepchenko 
(1910), 1965 (1909), 1961 
KIEV MILITARY DISTRICT 

Colonel-General Colonel-General 
V. F. Chizh, 1963 V. Y. Golovkin, 1962 

LENINGRAD MILITARY DISTRICT 


Lieutenant-General Lieutenant-General 
A. D. Golubev, 1966 F. A. Mozhayev, 1963 


Chief of Staff 


Colonel-General 
G. I. Ariko, 19667 


Lieutenant-General 
V. Petrov, 19684 


Major-General 
K. Yugov, 19694 


Lieutenant-General 
V. K. Andryushchenko, 
1968 


Lieutenant-General 
N. K. Volodin, 19684 


Lieutenant-General 
I. I. Beletsky, 1968 


Commander 


Colonel-General 
Y. F. Ivanovsky, 1968 


Colonel-General 
A. G. Shurupov, 1968 


General of the Army 
G. I. Khetagurov 
(1903), 1958 


Colonel-General 
A. M. Parshikov, 1968 


Colonel-General 
V. Z. Bisyarin, 1967 


Colonel-General 
A. T. Altunin, 1968 


Colonel-General 
M. G. Khomulo, 1969 


General of the Army 
N. G. Lyashchenko 
(1908), 1965 


Colonel-General A. A. 
Yegorovsky (1909), 1965 


Marshal P. K. Koshevoi 
(1904), 1965 


Colonel-General 
M. T. Tankayev, 19694 


Colonel-General 
A. M. Maiorov, 1969 


First Deputy Commander Military Council Member 


MOSCOW MILITARY DISTRICT 
Lieutenant-General Colonel-General K. S. 
V. K. Dyatlenko, 19694 Grushevoi (1906), 1966 

ODESSA MILITARY DISTRICT 


Lieutenant-General 
A. I. Bednyagin 
(1914), 1962 


BALTIC MILITARY DISTRICT 
No information 


No mformation 


Licutenant-General 
P. A. Gorchakov 
(1917), 1965 
VOLGA MILITARY DISTRICT 
Lieutenant-General Lieutenant-General 
A. I. Shevchenko, 19624 N. M. Lyashko, 1963 
CARPATHIAN MILITARY DISTRICT 


Lieutenant-General Lieutenant-General 


G. I. Obaturov, 19694 
NORTH CAUCASIAN MILITARY DISTRICT 
Lieutenant-General 

G. S. Anishchik, 19694 


No information 


SIBERIAN MILITARY DISTRICT 


Lieutenant-General 
I.A. Tolkonyuk, 19694 


Lieutenant-General 
I. V. Boichenko, 1964 


TURKESTAN MILITARY DISTRICT 


Lieutenant-General Major-General 
S. Y. Belonozhko, A. V. Debalyuk, 1966 
19684 

URALS MILITARY DISTRICT 


Lieutenant-General 
Y. Marchenko, 19674 


Lieutenant-General 
P. V. Vashura, 1963 


GROUP OF SOVIET FORCES IN GERMANY 


Colonel-General 
Y. Y. Maltsev, 1967 


NORTHERN GROUP OF FORCES 


Major-General Major-General 
N. Vlasov, 19694 G. I. Borisov, 1969 


No information 


CENTRAL GROUP OF FORCES 


Lieutenant-General Major-General 
D. I. Litovtsev, 1969 S. M. Zolotov, 1969 


Chief of Staff 


Lieutenant-General 
M. I. Golovnin, 1968 


Lieutenant-General 
L. P. Kazakov, 19654 


Lientenant-General 
M. T. Ivanov, 19674 


Major-General 
V. N. Karpov, 19684 


Lieutenant-General 


G.V. Sredin (1917), 1967 V. Z. Yakushin, 19694 


Lieutenant-General 
P. V. Stepshin, 19644 


Major-General 
K. Pashchuk, 19694 


Lieutenant-General 
N. S, Lazebnikov, 19674 


Lieutenant-General 
N. Volivakhin, 19674 


Colonel-General V. V. 
Turantayev (1912), 19694 


Lieutenant-General 
I. M. Kovalev, 19684 


Major-General 
S. I. Radziyevsky, 1969 
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Commander 


Colonel-General 


. K.I. Provalov 


(1906), 1962 


Colonel-General 
F. A. Olifirov, 1966 


Colonel-General V. V. 
Okunev (1920), 1966 


Admiral V. V. 
Mikhailin (1915), 1967 


Admiral S. M. 
Lobov (1913), 1964 


Vice-Admiral 
N. I. Smirnov, 1969 


Vice-Admiral 
V. S. Sysoyev, 1968 





First Depaty Commander Miltary Conncıl Member 


SOUTHERN GROUP OF FORCES 


Lieutenant-General Major-General 
S. A. Andryushchenko, P. Petrenko, 19684 
19624 

BAKU AIR DEFENSE DISTRICT 


Lieutenant-General Major-General 
A. I. Koldunov V. I. Bychenko, 1968 
(1923), 19674 


MOSCOW AIR DEFENSE DISTRICT 
Colonel-General Lieutenant-General 
S. N. Grechko, 1966 N. V. Petukhov, 1962 


BALTIC FLEET 


Vice-Admiral Y. G. 
Pochupailo (1908), 1958 


Rear-Admiral 
Y. N. Globa, 19694 
NORTHERN FLEET 
Vice-Admiral A. I. ‘ Vice-Admiral 
Petelin (1913), 1965 F. Y. Sizov, 1961 
PACIFIC FLEET 


Admıral M. N. 
Zakharov (1912), 1957 


Vıce-Admiral 
G. K. Vasilev, 19644 


BLACK SEA FLEET 


Vice-Admiral 
I. S. Rudnev, 1966 


No information 


1 Also held this position from 1960 to 1963 

2 From 1956 to 1962 was First Deputy Minister of Defense. 
3 Also held this position from 1960 to 1964. 

* First mentioned in this position. 

5 Also held this position from 1964 to 1967. 

® Bears the title of “Chef” (nachalmk) 

T Also held this position from 1955 to 1962. 
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Chief of Staff 


Lieutenant-General 
F. Marushchak, 19664 


No information 


Lieutenant-General 
N. A. Asriyev, 19694 


Vice-Admiral 
F. I. Savelev, 19674 


Rear-Admiral 
N. M. Baranov, 19674 


Vıce-Admiral 


G. A. Bondarenko, 19674 


Vice-Admiral 
L. V. Mizin, 19684 


The Arts 


The Bolshoi Ballet in London 


On July 17, ten days after the event, the Soviet newspaper Sovetskaya kultura, 
organ of the Ministry of Culture and of the Central Committee of the Cultural 
Workers’ Trade Union, published the following report of London’s reception of 
the Bolshoi Ballet: 


On the day of the premnére, the traditional cry of “Have you any tickets left?” 
was not to be heard at the entrances to the world-famous Covent Garden theater, 
for everyone knew that there had been no tickets for a long time. The auditorium 
was packed. 


After naming the artistes, the newspaper continued: 


Seventeen times the audience called the actors onto the stage to express its 
gratitude to them and its enthusiasm at their perfect mastery. 


After the performance, the newspaper’s reporter asked members of the 
audience to convey to him their impressions. One, an electrical engineer apparently 
named Eric Lester, from Coventry, is reported (in Russian, of course) as having 
said:. 

While we were still students thirteen years ago, my wife and I saw our first 
performances of the Bolshoi Theater. Since then, we haven’t missed a single one of 
their performances. And that tells you everything—our enthusiasm, our admiration 
for Soviet artistes. 


Lord Snowdon: 


Princess Margaret and I derived tremendous pleasure, not only from the skill of 
the soloists, but also from that of the entire troupe, [and] from the highly artistic 
interpretation of the music. We were very pleased to meet once more the outstanding 
Soviet ballerina Galina Ulanova. Mutual exchange and study of one another’s 
experience assist the development of culture. 


Lord Chalfont, Minister of State for Foreign Affairs: 


‘I was struck by the talent and great skill of Nina Timofeyeva [as] Odette—Odile. 
I am convinced that the Bolshoi Theater’s visit will play an important part in 
developing and strengthening understanding between our countries.! 


John Percival, ballet critic of the London Times, headed his first critique of 
the visit “Unhappy Bolshoi”: 


It is as well that the Bolshoi Ballet has appeared in London before, and therefore 
we know it is a far better company than it allowed itself to appear last night on the 
opening of its third Covent Garden season. The ballet was Swan Lake; the perform- 
ance was a bitter disappointment. 





1 Sovetskaya kultura, July 17, 1969, p. 1. 
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The intention had been to bring a new production by Yury Grigorovich, the 
company’s talented young artistic director. Unfortunately, although I understand 
this has already had preview performances in Moscow, it was withdrawn from the 
London season on the grounds that Grigorovich “was prevented by his important 
commitments connected with the organization of the International Ballet Com- 
petition in Moscow from completing it.” If the Bolshoi management really thinks 
a dancing competition (at which other judges were available) more important than 
a new production, it has its artistic priorities seriously wrong. 

Assuming, however, that the new Swan Lake was really out of the question, the 
obvious course would have been to change the programme. Instead, we were given 
the old production, the deficiences of which were implicitly recognized when a new 
one was commissioned. Moreover, it has been allowed to deteriorate since previous 
London seasons; many details look different, none for the better. 


Even so, an outstanding performance might have saved the evening; but the 
company danced as if dispirited by its misfortunes. The three principals turned out 
to be the same as at the Bolshoi’s first London Swan Lake in 1956. Nikolai Fadeyechev 
as Siegfried still has a superb presence and style; Nina Timofeyeva’s Odile, although 
crudely acted, glitters with steely determination; Vladimir Levashov as Rothbart 
seems constantly convulsed with sinister laughter. None of them, however, danced 
as well as we remember them before. 


An obviously well disposed audience sat rather glumly and seized eagerly on the 
Spanish dance (given with familiar Bolshoi zest by Kasatkina and Kholina, Rad- 
chenko and Simachev) as the sole opportunity for cheering. Maya Samokhvalova, 
Ida Vasileva and the young-looking Boris Akimov danced the pas de trois well, and 
the mazurka dancers were rather good. Algis Zhuraitis conducted with violent 
extremes of tempo, fast and slow. 


I would dearly like to welcome the company more warmly, but have too much 
admiration for their real merits to be able to accept this performance as doing them 
justice. They can, and doubtless will, do far better; if they are to keep their reputation, 
they must.? 


The next night, however, the critics mood changed. Under the heading 
“The Bolshoi Stars Shine,” he began: 


What a relief it was, after the Bolshoi Ballet’s depressing first night at Covent 
Garden, to see Natalia Bessmertnova and Mikhail Lavrovsky dance Swan Lake for 
them last night! Nothing can really hide the weakness of the production, but 
dancers like these can certainly take one’s mind off it. 


In the interests of justice, one should here really reproduce the whole of the 
critique ; but since space does not allow, we shall reprint Percival’s next paragraph: 


This was Bessmertnova’s first appearance in London as a ballerina. We remem- 
bered her as a leading swan on the company’s last visit, suddenly electrifying the 
audience with her soaring leap and expressive arms. Now she is dancing Odette and 
Odile, and proves one of the few ballerinas who are equally convincing in both 
parts of this double role. Starting well, she finished even better. Act 2 Odette was 
touchingly vulnerable; Odile in Act 3 truly seductive; and Act 4 Odette first tragic, 
then saved by heroic love... 


2 The Times, London, July 8, 1969. 
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—and' sum up the rest by describing it as a eulogy of Bessmertnova’s and Lav- 
rovsky’s performance, which concludes: ar is the sort of dancing we expect 
from the Bolshoi.”® 


Finally, Jane King, writing in the London Communist daily Morning Star 
under the heading “The Bolshoi Disappoints,” commented: 


The greater one’s admiration for the Bolshoi Ballet the greater was one’s 
disappointment at seeing them on the first night of their first London season for 
six years, in a very tired old production of Swan Lake. 

We had been promised a new version by the company’s new (in 1965) and 
comparatively young (40) director-choreographer Yury Grigorovich; we had 
expected the noble Plisetskaya to dance Odette—Odile; but the production was not 
ready, and Plisetskaya had not yet arrived. 

How much better it would have been for the Bolshoi’s reputation if the company 
had presented one of Grigorovich’s new productions on the first night, and, in view 
of the fact that we have, in London during the last six years, seen much better 
versions of Swan Lake by Kirov and our own Royal Ballet company, left this ballet 
behind, for good! 

Of course the Bolshoi’s Swan Lake has been a legend for many years, and one 
can still see why... 


The concluding paragraphs of the critique read: 


Unfortunately, Timofeyeva, who danced Odette-Odile on Monday night, has 
none of Plisetskaya’s qualities. Her arms and her back, it is true, are splendidly 
supple, typically Russian, but she does not have the passion, nor the grand simplicity 
necessary to give the role its heroic symbolism to turn the fairy-story into a drama. 


Drama was what this production*most conspicuously lacked. The ability of 
Russian dancers to tell a story and to create character has always made English 
audiences marvel, yet in this Swar Lake every climax, every character seemed 
understated. 

Clearly the limitations of Covent Garden’s stage were imposing a severe strain 
upon the dancers, and both décor and choreography were painfully truncated. Under 
such conditions a first night must be a nightmare fora company; we must hope that 
by Thursday, when they appear in Grigorovich’s new version of The Nutcracker, we 
shall see all those exquisite young ladies and elegantly athletic young men in a 
production and choreography which will reassure us that the word “Bolshoi” to us 
here in England still means magic. 4 


Further comment from the Morning Star was apparently not forthcoming. 
M. G. 





3 Thid., July 9, 1969. 
* Morning Star, London, July 9, 1969, p. 2. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


Even a rapid glance at Soviet journals—here we are concerned with those of 
a general or primarily literary nature—is enough, if properly directed, to establish _ 
the degree of control to which they are subjected. All one has to-do is to consult ` 
the technical data set in microscopic type and printed on the last page of each 
issue—data which, beside such information as format, price and the number of 
copies printed, include the date on which the copy was first submitted for setting 
up in type and the date on which it was finally sent to press, i.e., virtually ap- 
proved for publication. 

Evidence of. strict censorship applies, naturally, only to periodicals of a 
progressive character and to those which regularly’publish works by Western 
writers. A good example is the journal Novy mir, which has long been known as 
a sounding board for liberal trends among Soviet writers. For example, its first 
issue for this year was submitted to the composing room on November 20, 1968, 
but not sent to press until February 26, 1969. The second issue was handed to 
the printers on January 2 and approved on March 20, while the third issue was 
handed in on January 10 and approved: only on April 7. Such long intervals 
between the date on which the copy first arrives in the composing room and that 
on which it receives its final fiat are due to the fact that the editors are obliged 
to secure the approval of senior Party officials for what they propose to publish, 
and, of course, it is more than likely that some items are replaced by others in 
the process. (This supervision is exercised, not by the censorship agency “Glavlit,” 
which does not receive copy until after it has been approved, but by special 
agencies of the Party Central Committee.)+ 


Similar delays may be observed in the case of Molodaya gvardiya, which in 
recent years has frequently been offering its readers contributions of a more or 
less independent nature: its sixth issue for this year, for example, was handed to 
the printer on April.8 but sent to press, i.e., finally approved, one-and-a-half 
months later on May 20. On the other hand, the periodicals Oktyabr, Znamya, 
Neva, Moskva and the last few numbers of Yunost have been appearing without 
delay. In general, one may say that last-minute changes have to some extent 
become typical of certain journals. 

In the February issue (published in April) of Novy mir, attention is primarily 
attracted by a somewhat (for Soviet literature) unusual contribution by Valentin 
Katayev—‘“The Cube.” In the columns of this journal, we have already drawn 
attention to the metamorphosis which this well-known writer went through at 
the age of seventy.? Previously, he had been known as the author of realistic 





1 See A. Gayev, “Soviet Censorship Today,” Bulltem, 1968, No. 1. 
2 See A. Gayev, “Valentin Katayev’s ‘Sacred Well,’ ” sbsd , 1967, No. 1. 
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stories, plays and novels. Even when, in the late thirties (yezhovshchina) and late 
forties (zhdanovshchina), the control of literature was at its strictest, he escaped 
the attacks of Party critics, and when, in the late fifties, Soviet art began to 
evince certain decadent tendencies, Katayev remained uninfluenced by them. 
Then, in 1966, he astonished his readers with the publication (in Novy mir, 1966, 
No. 5) of “The Sacred Well.” This was, so to speak, a story without a plot, in 
which reminiscences were interwoven with momentary sensations, dreams, 
fantasies, psychological paradoxes and thoughts of the transitoriness of life—in 
a word, it had nothing in common with Socialist Realism, but rather recalled the 
writings of Kafka or the films of Cocteau and Fellini. A year later, Katayev 
published another work, called “The Weed of Forgetfulness” (Novy mir, 1967, 
No. 3), which at first glance seemed to be of a documentary nature, containing 
as it did extensive references to meetings with Ivan Bunin and Vladimir Maya- 
kovsky, but in fact amounted to a continuation of “The Sacred Well,” with 
much attention devoted to such ideas as love, death, and the fight for spiritual 
emancipation. Now we are offered “The Cube.” 


To some extent, this is a confession: in it, the author repents his long career 
of literary quackery, with its cheap elegance and continual varnishing of reality. 
He spares neither his work nor himself. He writes: 


By nature I am timid, even though I am supposed to be an impudent fellow. At 
bottom, I am a coward. As Chekhov once said of himself, I have not yet got rid of 
the slave in me, I am even afraid of persons in authority. Not long ago, when I 
already had my gray hairs, I experienced terror when suddenly—but by no means 
threateningly—a certain important official raised his voice a little at my expense 
(Novy mir, 1969, No. 2, page 64). 


The author takes as his point of departure his childhood impressions, since 
these contain an element of mystery and irreality. There are some unexpected 
digressions—as when, for example, speaking of a meeting of the Baudelaire Com- 
mittee in Namur he puts forth the idea that every great poet constantly dies to be ° 
reborn in a later generation to a new and more beautiful life. Or the following: 


A sound contains a great deal more than what we can detect with our imperfect 
hearing mechanism. It is always a kind of secret message, a series of signals which, as 
it were, modulate the sounding object in universal space. A magical “effect of 
presence.”... 


Sound is the consciousness of vibrating matter (zbid.). 


The title “The Cube”—in Russian, Kubik—has various meanings. In one case, 
it is a dog’s name; in another, a sumple child’s toy: but most of all it is a six-sided 
three-dimensional body retaining the “effect of presence” in time. In this sense, 
it serves the author to express the following idea: 

We are surrounded by a great anarchy of matter being eternally destroyed and 
eternally recreated—vast, immeasurable, without beginning or end... 


My God, of what particles, what powder, what universal dust do we all consist! 
(Page 93.) 


The author compates himself to a continuously sounding resonator, a magic 
appliance which receives millions upon millions of signals from every part of 
universal space. 


All who are ‘prepared to take the trouble send their signals, their categorical 
orders, into my soul, my brain, subjecting me, as it were, to remote control... . Bach 
atom of which my body, my brain, is composed is a model of the universe. I am 
its slave, and at the same time its master (sbrd.). 


These musings are interspersed with the most varied realistic details—menus 
of Parisian restaurants, roulette at Monte Carlo, the bright colors of millionaires’ 
neckties, the christening of a child in the city of Constance. A tiny episode in which 
the little dog Kubik rips the pants of the waiter Napoleon is accompanied by 
reflections on the transitoriness of life, the significance of movement in a cosmic 
orbit into which the tiniest particles—human bodies and souls—have been drawn. 


Perhaps the most important feature of it all is the denial of Socialist Realism 
expressed in artistic form. 


* 


Anatoly Kuznetsov’s novel “Fire” (Yunost, 1969, Nos. 3 and 4) opens with 
the suicide of the journalist Dima Obraztsov. His friend and colleague Pavel, 
under the impression of this event, begins to take a closer interest in people. He 
revisits the scene of his childhood, a little town where a small circle of six school 
friends, including himself and Obraztsov, used to meet. He meets these old 
friends again. An interesting figure among them is Viktor Belotserkovsky, who 
was once “the most brilliant personality of his class,” took an enthusiastic 
interest in all the latest ideas and was promised a brilliant career: now, he is a 
run-of-the-mill newspaper correspondent. The encounter with him provides an 
opportunity for characterizing the Soviet press: we are given a glimpse of the 
. cheap methods employed by propaganda, the high-flown phrases and the ubiqui- 
tous clichés. Belotserkovsky interviews a shock worker, a brigade leader to whom 
he suggests appropriate clichés on the subject of enthusiasm for one’s work. 
Intending to take a photograph, he notices that the brigade leader is unshaven. 
Belotserkovsky, for whom the situation is nothing new, produces a razor that 
he has brought with him for such an eventuality, and gets the brigade leader to 
shave, then and there, the while saying to him: “Because of you irresponsible 
ones I have to bring a razor with me, specially. Shave yourself and answer at the 
same time—I shall be writing. What percentage [of the plan have you fulfilled]?” 
(Yunost, 1969, No. 3, page 21.) 


Pavel also meets a woman who used to teach his class, Zhenya Pavlova. Her 
personal life a failure, she nows works as a librarian; but neither books nor 
readers interest her—what she cares about are the figures she can report for the 
numbers of readers and of books read. Not only here but in a number of episodes, 
the author shows the poverty of people’s lives, the drabness of their thoughts, 
their hypocrisy, etc. 
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One may trace a certain connection between this and Mikhail Baryshev’s 
story “Growth Curve,” the first part of which has appeared in Molodaya gvardıya 
(1969, No. 6). The story is related in the first person by one Aleksei Utekhin, a 
“junior research associate” at a research institute “of all-Union importance.” 
Utekhin is by nature honest, frank and unadaptable, and this is the reason why 
his duties remain relatively simple—namely, gathering statistical information 
from various building sites and industrial enterprises. This work, however, 
enables him to form a realistic picture of the workings of an important branch 
of the country’s economy and to draw his own conclusions. Right from the 
beginning, the way these organizations work starts to show itself: the main 
thing is to shirk all responsibility and present any situation in written reports 
in a favorable light—i.e., what is known as ochkovtiratelstvo, or “eyewash.” We 
get a glimpse of some of the people who work there: one rather important lady 
secretary, for example, is described as having 


...bright-colored lips in an elongated face and eyes skillfully touched up to make 
her look like a Japanese. At her neck, there glistened a tiny stylized cross. A year 
ago, she used to wear a little gilded key on a chain. The key wasn’t required by 
anyone, and so Inna Aleksandrovna promptly replaced it with the cross. Instead of 
being a delicate invitation, it was a call for help to almighty God (Molodaya gvardiya, 
1969, No. 6, pages 38-39). 


The institute confronted with the prospect of a visit from a VIP: 


It was clear that in a few days the institute administration would receive a 
memorandum backed up by references to original sources and quotations, setting 
forth the scientific thought that yet another cotrection of terminology in the 
economics of construction was urgently necessary. The demand would be put forth 
that “constructional-installation work” be written, not with the profoundly erro- 
neous hyphen, which, of course, has a uniting function, but with the separating 
conjunction “and”—thus: “construction and installation work” (page 105). 


How the story ends we do not yet know, but it is already clear that it provides 
a convincing picture of the way in which the economy is run. 


* 


Much space is devoted in these journals to the subject of war— wars in the 
past, present and future. The third issue for this year of Novy mir contains a short 
story by the Belorussian writer Vasil Bykov, who for some years has enjoyed the 
reputation of giving a truthful representation of life. This story, “The Bridge at 
Kruglyany,” covers a period of forty-eight hours, during which an eighteen- 
year-old partisan, Stepka Tolkach, is imprisoned in a potato pit after being 
arrested for having, in self-defense, wounded the leader of a partisan demolition 
team. A commissar is to come and examine the case. 

The plot, therefore, is slight, but the story raises a big question—the nature 
of war: is it a great struggle for justice, or merely a dangerous risk in which the 
goal is to be attained at any price, at whatever sacrifice? The team leader wounded 
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by Stepka is a heartless man, the symbol of Stalinist tactics, while Stepka himself 
symbolizes goodwill. The question how the commissar will decide the matter is 
left open, although an attempt to settle it is begun before his arrival. 


Literaturnaya gazeta published a review by Igor Matyashov of the story under 
the heading “What Did Happen at the Bridge in Kruglyany?” The reviewer _ 
points out the story’s artistic merits, but condemns its author: 


To the living material of reality, he has applied a lifeless ethical design, joining 
the two together, to make the effect more convincing, with the hoop of a cyclical 
composition. But unity has not been achieved, nor could it be achieved; instead, 
the material taken from life has been deformed for the sake of a false idea (Literatur- 
naya gazeta, 1969, No. 27, page 5). 


Thus, humane conduct under war conditions is dismissed as a false idea. The 
reviewer also attempts to justify Stalin’s tactics, in which no importance is 
attached to the number of losses. This trend toward a restoration of Stalin’s 
prestige may frequently be found in the literary journals, be it added. To this end, 
the writer Grigory Konovalov, in his sketch “Thoughts about the Volga,” has 
drawn a satirical portrait of Khrushchev under the not-quite-fortuitous name of 
Bayan Uskoryayev (bayan was the Russian equivalent, of “bard” or “minstrel,” 
while the surname is derived from the Russian verb uskoryat, “to>accelerate”): 


Beneath the windows of his dacha he sowed a bed of corn, and despite the 
unfavorable conditions gathered in bumper harvests. This domestic plantation was 
cultivated by the fire brigade, and so efficiently, with such determination, that 
even a fire could not deter them from watering the consumptive shoots. 

Having begun his career as a herdsboy, Bayan Uskoryayev in time accustomed 
himself to the cunning thought that in the region entrusted to him only he spoke 
and acted like a Communist, while all the others were a subordinate class, useful 
material for bringing about historic achievements. A man like Bayan Uskoryayev 
we can understand when he tries to magnify himself and retrospectively correct 
[the course of] history, remolding as he thinks fit [the presentation of] decisive 
events around his own person, as, for example, [the claim] that the Battle of Stalin- 
grad and other battles only slightly less important were won because he ate kasha 
from the cauldrons of the victorious armies. A man like Bayan Uskoryayev is often 
an extremely vain creature. Hence his fondness for remolding history, for edifying 
agronomists and poets, steel-smelters and geneticists, artists and cosmonauts. Not 
only that, he is impatient to reach the heights of the great creator of [our] Party 
and State (Molodaya gvardiya, 1969, No. 4, pages 296-97). 


No such caricature of the man who for many years was head of the Soviet 
state had previously appeared in Soviet literature. 


* 


We now pass to those journals which regularly appear on time—i.e., those 
which the Party censors give, so to speak, the go-ahead beforehand. In its two 
latest issues, Znamya published the story “Falling Rain,” by the relatively young 
writer Ovidy Gorchakov. This is the first attempt in Soviet literature to present 
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the war in Vietnam. “Falling Rain” is the name of a sabotage operation carried 
out by the “Green” and “Red Berets.” The hero is Captain John Ulysses Grant, 
a strong-willed but romantically inclined man, whose impact, however, like that 
of many other characters, becomes lost among the innumerable accounts of 
atrocities which the Americans are presented as committing. In the second chapter, 
an American colonel tells the following story about an officer called Sheen: 


Legends are told about him! Imagine, once he fixed up an ambush with his 
rangers, and caught a dozen Vietcongs. When he reported this victory to his American 
adviser, the latter didn’t believe him, and said, “How can you prove it?” Sheen 
returned half-an-hour later, let down the fear side of the truck, and inside, like a 
pile of water melons, lay the heads of the twelve Vietcong apostles (Znamya, 1969, 
No. 5, page 14). 


At another point, Grant muses on the subject of Sheen: 


Sheen had always reminded him of some one. Who? Now he knew—it was 
General Ky—that same general, Premier Ky, who became world-famous after 
declaring with winning frankness: “You may ask who is my hero. I have only 
one—Hitler.” Yes, yes! Sheen is Ky! Only not so successful (page 48). 


_ In one of the concluding chapters, a major of Special Services, in a conversa- 
tion with another officer, defends the honor of his unit as follows: 


In interrogations, we have got one over you too. First of all, the prisoner 
comes in and immediately sees hanging on the wall a garland of Vietcongs’ ears, as 
though they were mushrooms being dried. Then we torture him with electricity 
(Znamya, 1969, No. 6, page 126). 


The same issue of Znanrya as contains the conclusion of Gorchakov’s story 
also offers a play by Anatoly Sofronov entitled “Tsemesskaya bukhta,” after the 
gulf or inlet on which the Black Sea port of Novorossiisk is situated. The play is 
dedicated to the heroes of Novorossiisk who lost their lives during World War I: 
there are sailors’ songs, and accounts of their feats, including some obviously 
melodramatic episodes. One of them is described in the stage directions as follows: 


There is a short burst of machine gun fire. Konovalov falls. One of the Germans 
crawls up to him and detaches his machine gun. Another seizes the banner. Zhenya 
starts, and seizes the machine gun. She fires several times. One after the other, the 
German soldiers fall flat on their backs. Zhenya, falling and picking herself up 
again, reaches the barrage—the spot where a German soldier is lying with the red 
banner clasped in his hand. Having got there, she tears the banner out of the soldier’s 
hands. 

A German soldier appears. Zhenya tears the banner from its staff, unbuttons 
her tunic and hides the banner in her bosom (page 88). 


Fiction alternates in these periodicals with journalism on the same theme of 
war. Neva, for example, has published a long article by V. Chernyavsky called 
“The History of a Secret War,” dealing with the events of August 1968 in 
Czechoslovakia. These are described as “‘the intrigues of the American, West 
German, British, Israeli and other imperialist intelligence services” (Neva, 1969, 
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No. 6, page 166). The author devotes especial attention to Radio Free Europe, 
situated in Munich. He writes: 


Radio Free Europe played one of the principal roles in this disgusting farce, 
which the ideologists of anti-Communism have christened “psychological warfare” 
(page 168). 


One particular war, however, is not mentioned by all these writers, critics 
and journalists. This is the war that is being waged in the columns of these same 


Soviet journals between the Party dogmatists and the champions of normal, 
independent thought. 


A. Gayev 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


June 1969 


The outstanding political event of the month was without doubt the world Com- 
munist conference held in Moscow from June 5 to 17. Here, the following comments 
may be made. 

Firstly, although thirteen out of a total of eighty-eight parties were not represented 
and some of those that were took up an oppositional stand on certain issues, we should 
not close our eyes to the fact that the world today still knows of no other international 
alliance of parties on such a scale. 

Secondly, an examination of the “deviations” of certain parties at the conference 
suggests that in all cases they were due to the specific positions of the parties concerned, 
and all in all promoted rather than damaged’ the interests of world Communism. For 
the extremely weak Swiss Party of Labor, for example, it would have been suicide to 
declare solidarity with the Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia, and the same may be 
said of the Austrian Communist Party. That Moscow was well aware of this is indicated 
by the fact that the heads of the delegations of the two parties mentioned, Lechleitner 
and Muhri, were given the honor of presiding over plenary sessions. The stand adopted 
by the Italian Communist Party may also be explained by a desire to strengthen the 
Party’s political position at home. 

Thirdly, some speeches were noteworthy for their realistic appraisal of the situation 
outside the socialist camp and their desire not to entertain any illusions about an 
imminent collapse of capitalism. Brezhnev, for example, warned: 

...we cannot ignore the fact that the imperialism of today still has at its disposal a powerful and 

highly-organized production mechanism... The programming and forecasting of production, the 

state financing of technical progress and scientific research, measures aimed at imposing a certain 

restriction on the spontaneity of the market...are becoming more and more widespread. In a 

number of countries this 1s leading to a certain increase in the effectiveness of social production 

(Pravda, June 8, 1969, p. 1). 


Fourthly, it is conspicuous that today’s Communist ideologists rarely speak of 
“capitalism.” Brezhnev, for example, uses the curious term “imperialism as a social 
system.” Evidently capitalism as a social system is no longer considered as a scarecrow. 

Fifthly, the Soviet and pro-Soviet Communist parties emphasized that there could 
be no peace with Mao—but that there might be a reconciliation with the Chinese 
Communist Party. Brezhnev, for example, said: 

The Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party and the Soviet government are basing 
their policy [toward China] on long-term prospects. ... We do not identify the speeches and actions 
of the present Chinese leaders with either the hopes and aspirations or the genuine interests of the 
Chinese Communist Party [or] of the Chinese people as a whole (ibrd., p. 3) 


Finally, a particularly important factor on the global scale is that all the Communist 
parties directly affected by developments in China, namely those of Mongolia, India 
and Pakistan, sided with the USSR. H. A. 


* 


In a measure, the adoption by the overwhelming majority of the participants in the 
world Communist conference of an appeal “On the Centenary of the Birthday of 
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V. I. Lenin” compensated for the setbacks suffered by the USSR at this conference, 
Although far milder than a resolution adopted by the Party Central Committee last 
year in connection with the centenary, the appeal declares current Soviet Marxism- 
Leninism to be an “all-powerful” international doctrine which is binding for all 
Communists and which has to be “staunchly defended against all enemies.” Being the 
guardian, so to speak, of this doctrine, the Soviet Communist Party has by 
implication the right to decide whether it is being faithfully abided by or not. It was 
not by chance that on the eve of the world conference Soviet historians and philosophers 
gave exhaustive expositions of Leninism in such authoritative ideological journals as 
Kommunist (1969, No. 8), Voprosy filosofii (1969, No. 5) and Voprosy istoris (1969, No. 5). 
They confirmed the doctrine of the limited sovereignty of other socialist countries and 
Communist parties both politically and in respect of the “creative treatment” of questions 
of Marxist-Leninist theory (the resolutions adopted at the Party Central Committee’s 
plenary meeting of June 26 were in a similar vein), eulogized Lenin, Leninism and 
Soviet-style “scientific Communism,” and sharply censured the “revisionist” designs 
of “opportunistic vulgarians” (a word, incidentally, used by Lenin himself) (Kommunist, 
1969, No. 8, p. 4). “Unstable Marxists” preaching humanism and a departure from 
Party- and class-mindedness came in for particularly severe criticism. In short, Com- 
munist parties all over the world were exhorted to take as a model the Soviet practice 
of carrying out “socialist transformations,” and to show solidarity with the Soviet 
Union in all respects. PLU. 


* 


A note of the Soviet Foreign Ministry dated June 11 revealed that, with the River 
Ussuri free of ice, the vicinity of the River Tasty, on the border of the Semipalatinsk 
Oblast of the USSR and the Sinkiang-Uighur Autonomous Region of the Chinese 
People’s Republic, had become a new source of tension on the Sino-Soviet frontier. 
According to the note, a clash between border guards in the said area had been provoked 
in early May by an incursion of Chinese shepherds with their flocks. The new clash 
occurred on June 10. At 6 p.m. on that day, said the note, a “Chinese citizen” witha 
flock of sheep advanced 400 meters into Soviet territory. At the same time, a group of 
Chinese soldiers sneaked over the’ border. When the Soviet border guards called upon 
the “shepherd” to retire, they were suddenly met with machinegun fire from the 
Chinese soldiers. They fired back in self-defense, whereupon the intruders retreated. The 
note rejected a Chinese allegation that tanks and armored carriers were brought in on 
the Soviet side. 3 

The fact that the latter incident occurred during the world Communist conference 
in Moscow suggests that it was provoked by one or the other side in order to influence 
the on- as well as the off-stage atmosphere at the conference. Whether or not this is true, 
the developments on the River Tasty show that Sino-Soviet realtions are as inflamed 
as ever. - 

Immediately after the world Communist conference—whose documents, it will be 
remembered, did not go into the question of Sino-Soviet relations—a campaign of 
anti-Maoist propaganda was launched in the Soviet armed forces under the pretext of 
discussing the results of the conference, the emphasis being in fact on studying Brezh- 
nev’s speech and condemning “the anti-Sovietism of the Mao Tse-tung clique” (Krasnaya 
zvezda, June 22 and 27, 1969). The campaign was especially virulent in the Far Eastern 
and Transbaikal Military Districts, which border on China. Conspicuous was the speed 
with which the political bodies responsible swung into operation. The political department 
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ofthe Transbaikal Military District, for example, promptly issueda printed memorandum 
for agitators dealing with such themes as “The Present Situation in China” and “The 
Chinese Army in the Adventurist Plans of the Mao Tse-tung Clique.” It also, evidently 
in order to prepare the troops for an armed intervention in defense of Mongolia’s 
territorial integrity, put out a brochure bearing the title “The Mongolian People’s 
Republic—Our Friend and Neighbor” (sbid., June 28, 1969). 


In conclusion, it is worth mentioning that after the meeting of the Party Central 
Committee held on June 26, the tone of Krasnaya zvezda’s anti-Maoist attacks became 
suddenly milder. This may be the result of uncertainty on the part of the Soviet leaders 
in choosing a stand on China. P. K. 


* 


In June, the Party Central Committee and the Council of Ministers examined the 
question of how to improve the planning of capital construction and stimulate the 
building industry further. According to a resolution which they subsequently adopted, 
approxımately 20 percent of the Soviet national income is spent each year on increasing 
and complementing fixed capital. In 1968, capital investment amounted to 61,500 million 
rubles. During the period 1950—68, over 12,500 major industrial enterprises were built. 
Enterprises built or reconstructed during the said period account for over 75 percent 
of the volume of cast iron, steel, rolled products and tractors, and some 90 percent of 
that of mineral fertilizer. Fixed capital as a whole grew by 360 percent, in industry 
alone by 540 percent. At the same time, it is noted in the resolution that, owing to the 
forms and methods employed in planning capital construction, the amount of con- 
struction not completed on time also showed a considerable increase. To reduce it to a 
permissible level would take at least 3—4 years. 


Under the new resolution, capital construction is now to take place primarily on the 
basis of five-year plans laid down by the responsible all-Union and Union-republic 
ministries or governmental departments and broken down by years. Beginning with 
the Five-Year Plan for 1971—75, the buildings, etc., and production capacities to be 
installed and brought into operation, the capital to be invested and the amount of 
building and installation work required are all to be laid down in every five-year plan 
for every construction project separately (including .those whose final deadlines fall 
outside the five-year plan period)— not only ın #ofo but also broken down by years. 
These items are listed, year by year, for every construction project separately, in the 
so-called situ/nye spiski, which for construction projects begun during the period 1971-75 
on, are to have the status of “plan documents” and remain unaltered for the entire 
period of construction. These documents, which are to serve as the exclusive basis for 
the assignment of funds for the construction and for the drawing up of contracts with 
constructors, are to be prepared by the customer in conjunction with the general 
contractor and submitted for approval to higher authority. The cost estimate is also 
to be binding for the entire construction period, and is to be approved and accepted 
by contractors prior to the beginning of construction. The general contract, as the 
principal document regulating relations between customer and contractor, is to play a 
more important part than previously, and be concluded for the entire construction 
period in accordance with the project plan. Suppliers are to bear greater responsibility 
for delivering production equipment on time;'they are to be responsible for carrying 
out the basic installation of this equipment and, together with the customer and the 
planning organization, for ensuring that it operates at the rated capacity. With effect 
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from 1970, canstruction and assembly organizations are to come under a new system of 
planning and economic stimulation, under which they are to be remunerated only for 
the completion of an entire project or a particular stage of a project. To make this 
possible, the organizations are to be provided with circulating capital. Bonuses are to 
be awarded for completing a project on, or ahead of, time. Finally, within the next few 
years, construction organizations are to order the materials they require through the 
State Committee for Material and Technical Supply. 

The main purpose of the new resolution is undoubtedly to subject Soviet construc- 
tion and assembly organizations to legal and economic conditions which shall prevent 
them from disrupting construction plans with the impunity with which they have 
been doing so in the past (Pravda, June 20, 1969). G. V. 


* 


A further resolution of the Party Central Committee and the Council of Ministers, 
“On Measures to Secure the Gathering-in of the Harvest and the Sale of Agricultural 
Products to the State in 1969,” reflects concern over the possiblity of grain losses due 
to delays and inefficiency in harvesting and delivery. Here are some of the measures 
proposed. 

The Ministry of the Oil-Processing and Petrochemical Industry has been instructed 
to help out with the harvest by supplying additional amounts of oil products. Where 
necessary, grain-receiving points are to be put in order and provided with asphalted 
tipping areas. The Councils of Ministers of the Union republics have been empowered 
to requisition any enclosed structure, irrespectively of the government department to 
which it may belong, for storage purposes. In addition, motor vehicles and drivers 
may be requisitioned from enterprises and institutions on the basis of two drivers to 
one vehicle to secure round-the-clock operation. Material incentives for the harvesters 
have been considerably extended. Mobilized drivers, mechanics, leaders of motor 
convoys and traffic controllers, for example, are to receive 75 percent of the pay due to 
them at their normal place of employment irrespectively of the amount of their harvest 
earnings. During the period from the arrival of the grain at the storehouses to Decem- 
ber 1, loaders and other manual workers are to receive 50 percent extra pay provided 
that the daily norm is reached. Combine operators who work well and lose no grain 
may be rewarded with 200 to 400 kilograms of grain during the harvesting season. As 
for subsidiary combine workers, a tractor driver is entitled to a bonus equal to 80 per- 
cent of the combine operator’s, and a truck driver to one of 70 percent. Additional 
incentives are provided for for the first seven days of the harvest season in Siberia, the 
Urals, the Far East and the virgin lands of Kazakhstan, and for the first five days in 
other areas. 

Conspicuous is the fact that in this year’s harvesting season grain is being extensively 
used for both regular payment as well as bonuses. Indeed, in the Soviet Union it seems 
to be becoming something of a currency in its own right. S. K. 


* 
The fifth issue for this year of the journal Voprosy ekonomik: contains an article 
entitled “A Demographic Problem: Female Employment and the Birth Rate,” which 


gives a convincing explanation for the falling birth rate in the USSR. The Labor 
Research Institute, it is pointed out, calculated that for a family of four consisting of 
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husband, wife, a thirteen-year-old son and a seven-to-eight-year old daughter the 
subsistence minimum in 1965 was approximately 206 rubles (Voprosy ekonomiks, 1969, 
No. 5, p. 157). When it is borne in mind that the average wage in that year was a mere 
95.6 rubles (Narodnoye kbozyaistvo SSSR v 1967 godu: Statistichesky yezbegodnik [The 
National Economy of the USSR in 1967: A Statistical Yearbook], Moscow, 1968, 
p. 657), it becomes clear why so many married women go out to work in the USSR. 
Says the article: 


. according to approximate calculations, in urban areas the average monthly financial burden 
imposed on parents by the upkeep of a child of preschool age, including clothing, food and the 
loss of the mother’s earnings during the child’s illness, may amount to about 50 rubles (Voprosy 
ekonomiki, 1969, No. 5, p. 157). 


Further: 


The birth of a child 1s not only an economic problem but a problem of available time. The 
more children in the family, the longer a woman’s “second working day,” the less time she has left 
for entertainment and self-education, and sometimes even for rest....All these circumstances are 
taken into account by a married couple when deciding whether to have a child, particularly if ıt is 
the second or third (sbrd.). 


The article warns: 

. 1f the present low, even extremely low birth rate to be observed over a considerable area of the 
country persists for long, the reproduction of the population as a whole and in individual regions 
will tend more and more to stagnate or even fall. Even in 1963—64, the net rate of the reproduction 
of the population of the Ukraine was less than one, while in Belorussia it fell from 1.25 in 1958—59 
to 1.02 ın 1964—65 (sbsd., p. 158). A.J. G. 


* 


In April 1970 there will be celebrated in Azerbaidzhan the fiftieth anniversary of the 
“April Revolution,” which brought the Sovietization of this republic and the creation 
of the Azerbaidzhan Communist Party. Recently, the Party’s Central Committee 
_ Bureau examined and approved the celebration arrangements, for which a special 

commission under Party Central Committee First Secretary V. Y. Akhundov will be 
responsible. Among the “measures,” as they are called, to be taken to mark the occasion 
are the bringing into operation of a number of industrial enterprises and cultural and 
communal facilities, the production of consumer goods of especially high quality, to 
be offered in special jubilee packing, exhibitions, such as one on the republic’s national 
economy during the fifty-year period, festivals, competitions, conferences, the publica- 
tion of jubilee literature, the production of jubilee films, and city beautification. An 
interesting point which may be mentioned in conclusion is that the leaders of the 
Azerbaidzhan Communist Party admit that the Party came into being simultaneously 
with the “‘socialist revolution,” i.e., that, in contradiction to Communist ideology, in 
Azerbaidzhan “Soviet power” created the Party, and not the other way round ee 
rabochy, Baku, June 11 and 18, 1969). S.T. 


x 
At Zagorsk, near Moscow, the seat of the Moscow Patriarchate, final preparations 
are being made for a “Conference of Adherents of All Religions in the USSR for 


International Cooperation and Peace,” which is to take place July 1-4. All religious 
denominations in the USSR will be represented, and foreign guests will also be present. 
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The first news of the convening of the conference, which is officially on the initiative of 
Patriarch Aleksii of Moscow and All Russia, came after another conference in Zagorsk 
held last December 20 and opened by the Partiarch and the Chairman of the Patriarchate’s 
Department for External Church Relations, Metropolitan Nikodim (Rotov), from 
which it transpired that the forthcoming conference was to be held for the purpose of 
condemning “US aggression” ın Vietnam and “Israeli aggression” in the Near East 
and justifying the Soviet-led intervention in Czechoslovakia—in other words, to back 
up the Soviet regime’s propaganda and policy with the moral authority of the Patri- 
archate (/zvestia, December 25, 1968, and Zhurnal Moskovsko: Patriarkhit, 1969, No. 1). 
It may also be presumed that the forthcoming conference will attempt to influence the 
activities of the “Prague Christian Peace Conference,” organizationally weakened 
following the intervention in Czechoslovakia (it is rumored that the President of this 
organization, Dr. Josef Hromadka, formerly Dean, now Professor, at the Komensky 
Evangelical Theological Faculty, will soon be prematurely retiring), and turn it too 
into a Soviet propaganda mouthpiece. N.T. 


* 


From June 11 to 23, the First International Competition of Ballet Artistes took 
place in Moscow. It was fairly obvious from the start that the Soviet performers, with 
the traditions of Russian classical ballet behind them, would carry off most of the 
prizes, and this is in fact what happened. In the third and final round of the competition, 
13 of the 26 contestants were Soviet, as were four of the six awarded a first prize, a gold 
medal and the title of laureate—namely, Yury Vladimirov, Nina Sorokina, Mikhail 
Baryshnikov and Malika Sabirova. The Soviets also captured eight of the ten third prizes 
awarded (although none of the second prizes). The Japanese did well, with one second 
and one third prize, and the Americans and Cubans captured one second prize each. 

B. R. 


Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


June 1969 


1 Death of Academician B. A. Vvedensky, Soviet 
radiophysicist and radio engineering specialist 


Announcement that a new sociopolitical 
newspaper of the Party Central Committee 
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and Chief Editor of the Large Soriet Encyclo- 
pedia. 

President of the British Board of Trade 
Anthony Crosland arrives ın Moscow to sıgn 
a new long-term trade agreement between the 
USSR and Great Britain. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Mimis- 
ters M. A. Lesechko flies to Sofia as the head 
of the Soviet delegation to the ninth session of 
the Soviet-Bulgarian Intergovernmental Com- 
mission on Economic, Scientific and Technical 
Cooperation, which is to begin on June 3. 


entitled Sotsialtsticheskaya industriya (Socialist 
Industry) is to start publication at the begin- 
ning of July. It is to appear six times weekly. 


Chairman of the Council of Ministers A. N. 
Kosygin receives Iraqi Vice-President, Deputy 
Premier and Defense Minister Lieutenant- 
General Hardane al-Takrıtı, who is in the 
USSR as the head of an Iraqi mulitary delega- 
tion, and discusses questions of mutual interest 
in the presence of, on the Soviet side, Defense 
Minister Marshal of the Soviet Union A. A. 
Grechko, Genera] of the Army P. N. Lash- 


chenko, Aviation Colonel-General N. P. Da- 
gayev and Acting Head of the Foreign Min- 
istry’s Near East Department I. N. Yakushin. 


Minister of Culture Y. A. Furtseva leaves 
Moscow for Vienna in response to an invitation 
by her Austrian colleague. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-285.” 

Kosygin receives the Chairman of the 
Iranıan section of the standing Soviet-Iranian 
commussion for economic cooperation, Minis- 
ter of Economics Alinaghi Alikhani, who is in 
Moscow following the commission’s second 
session, and discusses Soviet-Iranian trade and 
economic relations in the coming five years as 
well as other questions of mutual interest in the 
presence of, on the Soviet side, Chairman of the 
State Committee for Foretgn Economic Rela- 


tions S. A. Skachkov and Head of the Foreign, 


Ministry’s Middle East Department S, P. 
Kiktev. ` 

Foreign Trade Minister N. S. Patolichev and 
President of the British Board of Trade 
Anthony Crosland sign a trade agreement 
between the USSR and Great Britain for the 
period 1969—75 which calls for a continued 
increase in the volume of trade and the devel- 
opment of “other” forms of economic co- 
operation and regulates import procedures. 
Crosland then returns to London. 


4 Announcement that the Party Central Com- 
mittee has approved the Party’s delegation to 
the forthcoming international conference of 
Communist and workers’ parties in Moscow. 
It is to be led by Secretary General L. I. Brezh- 
nev and include Politburo Members A. P. Kiri- 
lenko, A N. Kosygin, N. V. Podgorny and 
M. A. Suslov, Central Committee Secretaries 
K. F. Katushev and B. N. Ponomarev, and 
Member of the Party’s Central Auditing Com- 
mission K. V. Rusakov. 


Announcement that an agreement on co- 
operation between Soviet and East German 
higher educational institutions during the 
period 1969—70 has been signed in Moscow. 


Supreme Soviet Presidium issues a decree 
regulating the bringing into force of funda- 
mentals of all-Union and Union-republic land 
legislation approved in a law passed on 
December 13, 1968. 

Announcement that by a decision of the 
Council of Ministers a new and improved 
uniform for militiamen ts being introduced: 


Announcement that the Komsomol Central 
Committee, the Party Central Committee’s 
Academy of Social Sciences, Higher Party 
School and Institute of Marxism-Leninism, and 
the Institute of Philosophy of the Academy of 
Sciences have been commissioned to hold a 
competition in 1969—70 to produce teaching 
aids for political instruction in the Komsomol 
on the subjects of “The History of the Kom- 
somol,” “Fundamentals of Political Knowl- 
edge,” “Marxıst-Leninist Teaching on the 
Party,” “The Fundamentals of Socialist Eco- 
nomics,” and “The Fundamentals of Com- 
munist Morality.” 


International conference of Communist and 
workers’ parties, attended by representatives of 
75 of these parties, opens in Moscow with a 
speech of welcome by Brezhnev. The two 
points on the agenda are “The Tasks Involved 
ın the Fight Against Imperialism at the Present 
Stage, and the Unity of Action of Communist 
and Workers’ Parties, All Anti-Imperialist 
Forces,” and a document on the centenary of 
Lenin’s birth. 

Group of instructors from the Party Central 
Committee’s Higher Party School arrives in 
Damascus in response to an invitation by the 
administration of the Baath Party’s Party 
School. 


Announcement that the twenty-fifth all- 
Union “scientific session” dedicated to Radio 
Day and Communication Worker’s Day, 
attended by representatives of many Soviet 
cities as well as other socialist and non- 
socialist countries, including the USA and 
France, 18 taking place in Moscow. Areas of 
discussion are.the theory of information and 
antenna ‘systems, bionics and engineering 
psychology. 


Party Central Committee Politburo Member 
and First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers D. S. Polyansky receives repre- 
sentatives of socialist countries who are in 
Moscow to attend a session of a working 
group for the preparation of a program of fur- 
ther cooperation among Comecon countries in 
agriculture and the manufacture of foodstuffs. 
Participants on the Soviet side in the ensuing 
discussion are Minister of the Food Industry 
V. P. Zotov and First Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture I. P. Volovchenko. 


Announcement from Ivdel (Sverdlovsk Ob- 
last) that a large deposit of copper and zinc has 
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been discovered in the vicinity of Zhurav- 
linaya Gora (Crane Mountain) in the Tary-Ner 
range. 


Speech by Brezhnev at the international 
conference of Communist and workers’ 
parties in Moscow. ‘ 

Announcement that a four-day all-Union 
conference of radio journalists organized by the 
State Committee for Sound and Television 
Broadcasting and the Union of Journalists has 
been held in Leningrad on the theme “Man 
and Radio Today ” 


Light Industry Workers’ Day. 


Announcement that Warsaw Pact maneuvers 
have recently been held on Hungarian territory 
with the participation of staffs and troops from 
the Hungarian Army and the Soviet forces 
“temporarily” stationed in Hungary. 

President of the All-Indian Peace Council 
Krishna Menon arrives in Moscow in response 
to an invitation by the Soviet Committee for 
the Defense of Peace. 


Supreme Soviet Presidium decides to convene 
the sixth session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
seventh convocation on July 10 in Moscow. 

Soviet delegation led by Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers V. N. Novikov 
flies to Pyongyang to attend the fourth session 
of the Soviet-Korean Intergovernmental Con- 
sultative Commission for Economic, Sctentific 
and Technical Questions. 

Chairman of Comecon’s Executive Com- 
mittee and permanent Polish representative in 
Comecon Piotr Jaroszewicz and Comecon 
Secretary N. V. Faddeyev hold in Moscow the 
first organizational conferences of Comecon 
working groups on questions of currency, 
finance and foreign trade, including price for- 
mation. The conferences are attended by 
ministers of finance and foreign trade, chairmen 
of national banks, heads of governmental 
departments responsible for prices, and repre- 
sentatives of planning authorities from the 
Comecon countries. 


Kosygin receives the Indian Minister of In- 
dustrial Development, Internal Trade and 
Company Affairs, Fakhruddin Ali Akhmed, 
and discusses Soviet-Indian relations in the 
presence of, on the Soviet side, Skachkov and 
Head of the Foreign Ministry’s Southern Asia 
Department A. A. Fomın. 


11 Kosygin receives the head of the South Viet- 


namese National Liberation Front’s permanent 
mussion in the USSR, Dang Quang Minh, who 
informs his host of a recent “congress of repre- 
sentatives of the South Vietnamese population” 
which passed a resolution establishing a “‘pro- 
visional revolutionary government of the 
republic of South Vietnam,” and requests 
official Soviet recognition of this “govern- 
ment.” Present on the Soviet side were First 
Deputy Foreign Minister V. V. Kuznetsov and 
Head of the Foreign Ministry’s Southeast 
Asia Department M. S. Kapitsa. 


UAR President Gamal Abdel Nasser re- 
ceives Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko in 
Cairo and discusses questions of mutual 
interest in the presence of Deputy Foreign 
Minister V. S. Semenov and Soviet Ambassador 
to the UAR S. A. Vinogradov. 


Delegation from the Parliamentary Group 
of the USSR, led by the Chairman of the Group 
and of the Council of the Union I. V. Spirido- 
nov leaves Moscow for Eastern Germany to 
repay a visit by the East German Parliamentary 
Group. 


Ceremonial opening in the Bolshoi Theater 
in Moscow òf the First Moscow International 
Classical Dancing Competition. Chairman of 
the jury 1s People’s Artiste of the USSR 
Galina Ulanova. 


12 Publication of a note from the Soviet Foreign 


Ministry to the Chinese Foreign Ministry 
protesting misrepresentation, in a note of the 
latter, of an incident which took place on the 
Sino-Soviet frontier in the region of the Tasty 
River (Semipalatınsk Oblast) on June 10. 


Announcement that the twenty-third session 
of Comecon’s standing commission on stand- 
ardization has taken place in Moscow. 


Kosygin receives a delegation from the city 
council of New Delhi led by Mayor H. R. 
Gupta in the presence of Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Moscow City 
Council V. F. Promyslov. 

Jubilee plenary meeting of the Soviet Com- 
mittee for the Defense of Peace dedicated to 
the anniversary of the “peace movement” 
begins in Moscow. A speech on “Twenty 
Years of the World and Soviet Peace Move- 
ments, and the Tasks of Soviet Supporters of 
Peace” 1s delivered by the Chairman of the 


> Committee, wnter N. S. Tikhonov. Secretary 
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General of the World Peace Council Romesh 
Chandra is among those present. 


Announcement that a new state university 
has been opened in Kuibyshev. It offers 
instruction in mathematics, physics, history and 
Russian language and literature. ; 

Announcement that the third all-Union 
conference on aviation and space medicine, 
attended by over 300 specialists from the 
Academy of Sciences, the Institute for Medico- 
biological Problems of the Health Ministry and 
other research organizations, has begun in 
Kaluga. Academician V. V. Parin and Dr. I. M. 
Khazen speak on the problems of making 
biological and medical predictions during 
prolonged space flights. 

Announcement that a protocol has been 
signed in Kabul on the equivalence of Soviet 
and Afghan academic degrees and documents 
on secondary, special secondary and higher 


education. 


Soviet government informs the Chinese em- 
bassy of its readiness to renew the frontier 
talks interrupted in 1964. 

Kosygin receives Dang Quang Minh and, in 
the presence of Kuznetsov and Kapitsa, 
informs him that the Soviet government has 
recognized the “provisional revolutionary 
government of the republic of South Vietnam.” 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters and Chairman of the State Committee for 
Science and Technology V. A. Kirillin re- 
ceives the West German Ambassador, Helmut 
Allardt, for a talk on scientific and technical 
cooperation between the USSR and Western 
Germany. 

Announcement that a delegation from the 
Czechoslovak National Front led by Secretary 
of the Front’s Central Committee Miloslav 
Vacik bas arrived in Moscow to discuss co- 
operation with the Union of Soviet Friendship 
Societies. 


Publication of a joint communiqué on Gro- 
myko’s visit to the UAR June 10—13, during 
which he discussed, together with Semenov 
and Vinogradov, Soviet-UAR relations and 
the Near East situation with President Nasser 
and UAR Foreign Minister Mahmoud Riad. 


Announcement that the prototype of a new 
heavy-ion accelerator for studying heavy 
transuranium elements, with the designation 
“U-200,” has been built at Dubna. 
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Medical Worker’s Day. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-286.” 


Announcement that the Party Central Com- 
mittee and the Council of Ministers have 
adopted a resolution “On Measures to Secure 
the Gathering-in of the Harvest and the Sale 
of Agricultural Products to the State in 1969.” 
These measures comprise assistance from 
industrial and transport organizations, and 
material and moral incentives for the har- 
vesters. 


Announcement tbat the new Soviet Ambassa- 
dor to Peru, Y. V. Lebedev, has arrived in 
that country. 


East German Minister of Culture Klaus Gysı 
arrives in Moscow to acquaint himself with 
Soviet achievements in “cultural construction.” 
He will also visit Leningrad, Vilnius and 
Minsk. ` 


Podgorny and Kosygin send messages of 
congratulation to Georges Pompidou in con- 
nection with his election as President of 
France. 


Two-day meeting of representatives of 80 
Soviet and Finnish sister cities comes to an 
end in Leningrad. 


Publication of a communiqué on the inter- 
national conference of Communist and work- 
ers’ parties held June 5—17 in Moscow. The 
Main Document, on “The Tasks Involved in 
the Fight Against Imperialism at the Present 
Stage, and the Unity of Action of Communist 
and Workers’ Parties, All Anti-Imperialist 
Forces,” was not supported by the delegate 
from the Dominican Communist Party, and 
met with the full agreement of the delegations 
from the Communist Parties of Australia, Italy, 
San Marino and Réunion only in respect of the 
section setting forth a program for the joint 
struggle against imperialism. Further docu- 
ments were approved calling for a worthy 
celebration of the centenary of Lenin’s birth, 
independence, freedom and peace for Vietnam, 
world peace, and support for “the just fight of 
Arab ‘peoples against Israeli aggression.” In 
addition, participants in the conference came 


“out in favor of further developing ties between 


Communist and workers’ parties, including 
bilateral and regional gatherings as well as 
international conferences " 
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Fifteenth conference of the Soviet-Chinese 
commission for shipping on the frontier rivers 
Amur, Ussuri, Argun and Sungacha and Lake 
Khanka begins in Khabarovsk. 


Brezhnev receives the Cuban Party delega- 
tion, led by Central Committee Secretariat 
Member Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, to the 
world conference and discusses Soviet-Cuban 
relations and problems of world Communism. 


Brezhnev receives the Uruguayan Party 
delegation, comprising Central Committee 
First Secretary Arismendi and Central Com- 
mittee Executive Committee Member Masser, 
to the world conference. Ponomarev also 
present at the ensuing discussion. 


Meeting in Moscow between Deputy Charr- 
man of the Council of Ministers and Chairman 
‘of the State Planning Committee (Gosplan) 
N. K. Baibakov and an East German delegation 
led by Deputy Premier and State Planning 
Commission Chairman Gerhard Schurer on 
coordinating Soviet and East German eco- 
nomic plans for 1971—75, production spe- 
cialization and cooperation in machinebuilding, 
electrical engineering and other key industrial 
sectors, and cooperation in power engineering. 


Ministry of Automobile Transport and Hard- 
Surface Roads of the RSFSR divided and 
reconstituted as the Ministry of Automobile 
Transport and the Ministry for the Construc- 
tion and Exploitation of Motor Roads. 


Delegation including Academician Y. Fedo- 
rov, writers Nikolai Tikhonov and Boris 
Polevoi and cosmonaut K. Feoktistov leaves 
Moscow for East Berlin to attend the World 
Peace Assembly, due to begin on June 21. 


All-Union conference of educational work- 
ers begins in Moscow at which the tasks of 
education “on the threshold of the centenary 
of Lenin’s birth” will be discussed. Speech by 
the Chief Academic Secretary of the Academy 
of Pedagogic Sciences of the USSR N. P. Kuzın. 


Publication of a resolution adopted by the 
Party Central Committee and the Council of 
Ministers “On Perfecting the Planning of 
Capital Construction and Intensifying the 
Economic Stimulation of Construction.” 


Second international meeting of translators 
of Soviet literature, to last until July 1, opens 
in Moscow. It 1s attended by over 80 repre- 
sentatives of 30 countries, including the 
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European socialist countries, the USA, Great 
Britain, Japan, the UAR, Cuba, Peru and 
Mongolia. Visits to Ulyanovsk and Leningrad 
are scheduled. 


Iranian Minister of Roads Hassan Shalchian 
arrives in Moscow in response to an invitation 
by the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 

Gambian-Soviet Friendship Society com- 
mences operations in Bathurst, the Gambian 
capital. 

Announcement that the Party Central Com- 
mittee and the Council of Mintsters have 
adopted a resolution “On Measures to Improve 
the Quality of Housing Construction,” which 
complains of the architectural monotony and 
unattractiveness of housing developments in 
most Soviet cities, as well as of the poor 
quality of construction, assembly and finishing. 


22 Announcement that the Party Central Com- 
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mittee and the Council of Ministers have 
adopted a resolution “On Improving the 
Drawing Up of Estimates,” which calls for the 
planning of projects to be based on the 
maximum utilizatıon of the latest scientific and 
technical achievements and on correct esti- 
mates in the construction industry. 


First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers K. T. Mazurov receives Minister 
under the Chairman of the Provisional Revo- 
lutionary Government of South Vietnam Tran 
Buu Kiem to discuss the Paris peace talks and 
the implications of the creation of a revo- 
lutionary government. Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ter N. P. Firyubin and Head of the Foreign 
Ministry’s Southeast Asia Department M. S. 
Kapitsa also present. 


Announcement that an agreement on air 
communications between the USSR and North 
Vietnam has been signed in Hanoi, 


East German delegation led by Deputy 
Premier Werner Titel arrives ın Moscow for 
negotations on cooperation between the USSR 
and Eastern Germany in the protection and 
systematic utilization of nature and natural 
resources. 

Soviet-Indian talks on a cultural and scien- 
tific exchange program for 1969—71 begin in 
Moscow. 

Polish Foreign Trade Minister Janusz Bura- 
kiewicz arrives in Moscow for the opening of 
a jubilee industrial exhibition with the theme 


“Twenty-Five Years of the Polish People’s 
Republic.” 


24 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-287.” 
Member of the Supreme Executive Com- 


mittee of the Arab Socialist Union of the UAR: 


Ali Sabri arrives ın the USSR as a guest of the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Communist 
Party. 

Iraqi economic delegation led by Deputy 
Premier and Minister of Internal Affairs Saleh 
Mahdi al-Ammache arrives in Moscow for 
talks on economic cooperation between the 
USSR and Iraq. 


Patolichev receives the President and Board 
Chairman of the Japanese Fuji Bank Yosızane 
Iwasa for a talk on Soviet-Japanese trade 
relations. 

Announcement that the first office of the 
Soviet travel agency “Intourist” on the African 
continent has been opened in Cairo 

Announcement that a large contract has 
been signed in Moscow between the Soviet 
All-Union Association “Traktoroeksport” and 
the Soviet-French joint stock company “Actif- 
Auto” under which the USSR is to supply 
France with agricultural and roadbuilding 
machinery. 


25 Thirty-second session of Comecon’s standing 


commission on ferrous metallurgy opens in 
Moscow. The USSR, Eastern Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania 
and Buigaria are represented. 


Regular meeting of the Supreme Soviet 
Presidium held at which governmental activ- 
ities ın foreign affairs, the international ties of 
the Supreme Soviet and the domestic situation 
are discussed. Podgorny reports on his visits 
to Algeria, Morocco, North Korea and Mon- 
golia, and P. Y. Shelest, Member of the 

` Supreme Soviet Presidium and of the Party 
Central Committee Politburo and First Secre- 
tary of the Ukrainian Party Central Committee, 
on the visit to Bulgaria by 2 Supreme Soviet 
delegation headed by him. 

Podgorny receives Major Halid Hassan 
Abbas, member of the Sudanese Revolutionary 
Council, and Karim Mirghanı, Sudanese 
Minister of Economics and Foreign Trade, for 
a talk on Soviet-Sudanese relations. 


Announcement that a cooperation agreement 
has been signed in Baghdad between the 


Central Department for Sound and Television 
Broadcasting of the Iragi Ministry of Culture 
and Information and the Committee for Sound 
and Televiston Broadcasting of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. The agreement en- 
visages an exchange of programs on the life 
of the Soviet and Iraqi peoples. 

Polish governmental delegation led by 
Candidate Member of the Politburo of the 
Central Committee of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party and Deputy Prime Minister 
Piotr Jaroszewicz arrives in Moscow for the 
opening of the industrial exhibition with the 
theme “Twenty-Five Years of the Polish 
People’s Republic.” 


26 Plenary meeting of the Party Central Com- 


mittee takes place at which Brezhnev’s report 
on the world Communıst conference 1s heard 
and discussed. The meeting approves the 
policy and work of the Politburo aimed at 
strengthening the world Communist move- 
ment, as well as the performance of the Party 
delegation at the world Communist conference. 


First organizational conference of a Comecon 
working group on organizational and legal 
questions, presided over by Comecon Secre- 
tary N. V. Faddeyev and attended by the deputy 
permanent representatives of member coun- 
tries and by representatives of planning 
agencies, agencies for economic, scientific and 
technical cooperation, legal and other organs 
of these countries, opens in Moscow 

Tactical exercises by a motorized rifle unit of 
the Western Military District of Czechoslova- 
kia, held under the command of the Czecho- 
slovak Army in accordance with a program of 
combat and political training, comes to an end. 
Soyiet troops participated. 

All-Union conference of light industry 
workers comes to an end’ after discussing the 
technical reequipment of enterprises, acceler- 
ating the bringing into operation of new 
capacities and increasing labor productivity. 
Kosygin and Mazurov present. 

Announcement that the Party Central Com- 
mittee and the Council of Ministers have 
adopted a resolution “On Measures to Develop 
Domestic Tourism and Excursions ” 

Announcement that a delegation from the 
Hungarian National Trade Union Council led 
by its Secretary General and Member of the 
Politburo of the Central Committee of the 
Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party Sándor 
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Gáspár was in the USSR on a friendly visit, 


* discussing the work of and cooperation be- 
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28 


29 
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tween.Soviet and Hungarian trade unıons. 


Tenth anniversary of the Soviet Association 
for Friendship and Cultural Cooperation with 
Latin American Countries. 

Fifteenth anniversary of the Obninsk Atomic 
Power Station, first of its kind in the world. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-288.” 

Kosygin receives Saleh Mahdi al-Ammache 
to discuss Soviet-Iragı relations and inter- 
national questions of mutual interest, including 
the Near East situation. Deputy Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers V. N. Novikov and 
Acting Head of the Foreign Ministry’s Near 
East Department I. N. Yakushin also present. 

Signing in Moscow of a program of cultural 
and scientific cooperation between the USSR 
and India for the period 1969—70. 


Minister of Instrument Making, Automatic 


Devices and Control Systems K. N. Rudnev ` 


leaves for Sofia for negotiations on scientific 
and technical cooperation between the USSR 
and Bulgaria. 

Soviet Youth Day. 


Third All-Union Festival of Young Poets 
opens in Alma-Ata. 


30 Opening in Moscow of a conference of spe- 
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cialists in standardization in machinebuilding 
convened by Comecon’s standing commission 
for standardization. 


Fourteen-day youth seminar on “Lenin and 
the World of Today” begins in Moscow. A 
reminiscent lecture on “V. I. Lenin—Revo- 
lutionary, Scholar and Statesman” is delivered 
by Member of the Supreme Soviet Presidium 
A. I. Mikoyan. 


i Changes and Appointments 


A. P. Lyashko elected Chairman of the Ukrain- 
ian Supreme Soviet Presidrum, being replaced 
as Second Secretary of the Ukrainian Party 
Central Committee by I. K, Lutak. 


Announcement that V. P. Yakubovsky has 
been appointed Ambassador to- Equatorial 
Guinea. 


Announcement that Z. N. Nuriyev has been 
appointed Chairman of the State Purchasing 
Committee, replacing the late L. R. Korniyets. 


INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


Religion: A Neglected Dimension in Soviet Area Studies 


On June 2—4, 1969, an international symposium was held at the Institute for the 
Study of the USSR, Munich, on the subject, “Religion: A Neglected Dimension in Soviet 
Area Studies ” The report of the proceedings published below 1s based, not on written 
papers (of which only a few were available), but on notes taken while attending the sym- 
posium, and do not pretend to convey more than the writet’s personal impressions 


As stated at the opening session, the symposium was a development of an 
idea which had emerged at earlier meetings in the USA of some of the scholars 
now present—namely, that religion in Sovietology—not religion per se, but the 
religious factor and kindred phenomena (quasi-religious or ethic movements, 
etc.)—was unjustifiably ignored by Sovietologists specializing in various fields 
such as philosophy, literature, etc., even the economy. It was hoped that an 
examination of this factor might throw additional light on the real state of 
affairs in the USSR, first by making excessively secularist specialists discover 
facts that they had ignored, and second, by disclosing links between sectors 
that they had studied in isolation. 


* 


Philosophy.—Philosophy is anyway very close to religion—a point obscured 
by the prevalence in the West of logical-positivist trends tending to agnosticism 
and to a negation of speculative philosophy. In Communist societies, these trends 
are kept strictly under control. Marxist philosophy, atheist though it is, is 
directed against agnosticism, and, in fact, possesses some of the characteristics of 
religion—e.g., in its total demand on the individual, in its collectivism and, in 
relation to Christianity, in its views upon property. Comparisons between Marxism 
and religion in this direction have been so frequently made that they have become 
rather trite. Prof. George L. Kline, of Bryn Mawr College, Pa., was therefore 
justified in choosing a much less obvious approach—namely, via an analysis of 
half-a-dozen pre-Revolutionary Russian philosophers to whom Soviet philosophy 
may turn instead of continuing to dig in the “Marxist legacy.” If they do, he 
said, they will find it difficult to hit on one that is not committed to religion in 
one way or another. The philosopher chosen by Prof. Kline as having influenced 
Soviet philosophy in the past was A. F. Losev, who in the twenties attempted a 
synthesis of neo-Platonism and phenomenology with dialectics, and in fact is 
still alive and writing. In the thirties, however, Losev went over to Marxist 
positions; his early works have for some time been available only to a select 
minority, and Prof. Kline agreed that an enhancement of his influence in the 
foreseeable future was unlikely. In the course of discussion, attention centered 
on another philosopher in Prof. Kline’s list, Nikolai Fedorov, now long dead, 
whose influence, mostly indirect, seems to be on the increase. A fantast, a mystical 


1 See the entry under his name in F. V. Konstantinov (ed), Frlosofskaya entsiklopediya (Philosophical 
Encyclopedia), Vol. I, Moscow, 1964, p. 255. 
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worshiper of sobornost through the development of science and technology, a 
mysogenist believing in logical “procreation,” Fedorov is said to have a following 
among a section of the young Soviet intelligentsia—mysogenists like their master, 
worshipers of technology and fond of dressing in a style which they consider 
corresponds to their inner beliefs, siz., leather jackets! Fedorov’s ideas may, 
however, exercise an influence in a less esoteric form and on a wider front sza the 
continuing interest in the prolongation of life by technical or medical means, 
which he thought might lead to immortality, and in interplanetary travel, which 
Fedorov thought necessary to provide room for the living and the resurrected 
dead. Apart from fitting very well with the more serious science fiction, which is 
popular in the USSR, Fedorov’s ideas might inspire many atheists in search of 
a “new religion of organization” and may, in fact, have inspired Lenin’s rival in 
the leadership of the Bolshevik party, A. A. Bogdanov—creator of the “general 
science of organization” and a forerunner of cybernetics, whose name, incidentally, 
is being more and more favorably mentioned by Soviet writers. Bogdanov’s 
ideas, in turn, may well have affected those of Teilhard de Chardin, a Jesuit priest 
who was nearly excommunicated for his devotion to an evolutionism not so far 
removed from Marxist dialectics. ? l 


At the close of the discussion, a relatively recent arrival from the USSR, Prof. 
Aleksei Yakushev, a philosopher specializing in cybernetics, agreed that “classical _ 
Marxism” was on its way out, and considered that Soviet philosophers had a 
choice of two alternatives: the one was to take up the spontaneous movement of 
existential “personalism,” which opposes general humanism to officialdom’s 
“state humanism”; the other, to develop a non-traditional, non-existential “quasi- 
religion” of a scientific or technological nature. The first would be easily the more 
popular, but also far more risky, linking up with philosophic revisionism of the 
liberal variety such as is strongly developing in Yugoslavia. 


Political Science —The paper. was originally to be presented by Prof. Leonard 
Schapiro, of the London School of Economics and Political Science. In the end, 
the task devolved upon Mr. Peter Reddaway, of the same institution. 


Strictly speaking, the title of the paper demanded an analysis of the relation 
between the religious element of Marxism and Communist political theory. 
Interesting comparisons could be drawn between the work of clerics in the 
service of Renaissance secular rulers, legitimating state power and shaping 
political theory, and Marxist theoreticians performing the same offices in the 
service of the Party both before and after the Revolution; in addition, the pro- 
gressive deterioration of both theoreticians and theory could be traced. 

This may have been Prof. Schapiro’s original plan. Mr. Reddaway, probably 
wisely, chose a more practical theme—the relation between Church and state in 
terms, on the one hand, of the state’s need for legitimation by the Church and, 





% Teilhard de Chardin’s major philosophic work, Le phénomène bumaın, which, we may note, he was 
not permitted by the Vatican to publish, was translated into Russian (after ıts posthumous publication 
in France) and published in that language (Moscow, 1965) equipped with a laudatory preface by the 
chief theoretician of the French Communist Party, Roger Garaudy. 
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on the other, of the tensions that inevitably develop between the two in totali- 
tarian societies. These tensions are here far greater than in democratic societies, 
and are hypertrophied in cases where the state, like the USSR, is militantly 
atheistic. Nevertheless, as the history of the Orthodox Church under Bolshevism 
shows, these seemingly antagonistic entities have coexisted, and there are signs 
that this coexistence may develop into tacit cooperation. 


The Bolshevik regime permitted, if it did not directly order, the most brutal 
attacks upon the Church in the early years after the Revolution. Finding resistance 
too strong, it compromised with the Church and organized as best it could the 
control of ecclesiastical activities while atheism was being built up. World War II 
made the secular authorites look for every possible source of recognition and 
support. The Church was ready to give both, and atheism took a back seat. It did 
not gain strength until the end of the fifties, when Khrushchev, firmly in the 
saddle, ordered or allowed L. F. Ilichev, head of the Party Central Committee’s 
Department of Agitation and Propaganda, to launch a massive campaign of 
militant atheism. By then, however, the Church had become strong enough to 
withstand the onslaught. The need for legitimation, meanwhile, was not be- 
coming less. Stalin’s prestige had gone, economic successes remained successes 
“on paper.” In spite of the atheistic campaign, therefore, the state showed 
willingness to conclude something like a concordat once the Church had proved 
that, in peace as well as in war, it stood loyally behind the Soviet regime—in fact 
was willing to appear militantly pro-Communist and, on the world arena, 
“anti-imperialist.” 

According to Mr. Reddaway, the essential dualism in the state-Church 
relation was, however, by no means overcome, for the totalitarian, Bolshevik, 
one-party state regards any organization not entirely under its control, spiritually 
as well as physically, as a potential center of opposition. (In fact, a group of 
opponents of the one-party system, closely allied to ecclesiastical circles, was 
discovered in Leningrad.) Once started, however, the movement of rapprochement, 
he thought, could hardly be stopped, and might promote the pluralization of 
Soviet society. 


During the discussion, Dr. Paul Anderson, consultant to the National Council 
of Churches in New York and closely associated with the YMCA, acquainted with 
religious movements in Russia even before the Revolution and a frequent visitor 
to the USSR since then, expressed the opinion that the concordat is an accom- 
plished fact and may well lead to a convergence, doctrinal as well as operational. 
On many occasions, the Church has shown its willingness to assimilate elements 
of Marxist teaching into its own, and the blunt refusal of philosophers so far to 
consider any compromise may not last for ever. A merger of ideology and 
religion is not impossible. 


This was also the opinion of Mrs. Nadezhda Teodorovich, the Institute’s 
‘authority on religious questions, who mentioned the sad fate of the obnovientsy, 
who were victims of the spiritual terror in the twenties. A revival of this move- 
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ment working toward a merger of a humanized Marxist ideology with an en- 
lightened, scientific-sociologically oriented Christianity might do a tremendous 
lot of good. Mrs, Teodorovich warned against optimism in this direction, but 
added that we should also not close our eyes to the possibility of a “Christian 
Communism” in the USSR and of the rise of a Soviet “Dubé&ekism.” 


History —Like many participants, Prof. Peter Scheibert, of Marburg University, 
was faced with two difficulties—shortage of time and ambiguity of the subject. 
Fundamentally, there were two obvious interpretations—the influence of religion 
on the history, i.e., evolution, of the USSR, and religion as a subject of Soviet 
historiography. 

The second was too specialized to be of great interest to listeners, and also 
somewhat unrewarding insofar as the history of religion has only lately begun to 
attract the attention of Soviet scholars, and then mostly to satisfy the needs of 
“scientific atheism.” The first answered the purpose of the symposium infinitely 
better, but could be dealt with in the time available only on a very narrow sector. 
The sector chosen by Prof. Scheibert was the religious element in Russian Marx- 
ism—an expansion, in fact, of a theme touched upon by Prof. Kline, namely, the 
phenomenon of bogossroitelstvo and its possible influence upon Soviet ideology 
now and in the foreseeable future. Marxism, said Prof. Scheibert, was built around 
the thesis of man’s alienation, which Communism was to overcome. Religion, 
which, in the Marxist view, provided a sham de-alienation, would then “evapo- 
rate.” In Western Marxist, Social-Democrat, circles, it -did “evaporate” in the 
process of working for “the cause,” i.e., for the emancipation, or “de-alienation,” 
of the proletariat.—But not among Russian Marxists, or at any rate not among the 
émigrés. Here, the doctrine assumed quasi-religious forms—and in one instance 
openly religious, in the movement known as bogostroitelstvo, a genuine “faith” in 
evolution, organization and the advent of the man-god. Prof. Scheibert quite 
tightly identified the chief figure in this movement as A. A. Bogdanov, Lenin’s 
“companion-in-arms” in 1903-5, later his political rival and finally outcast of 
the Russian Social-Democratic Workers’ Party. Even though Bogdanov 
vehemently denied any intention of founding a new religion, it was undoubtedly 
he who inspired the overt bogostroiteli among the Bolsheviks such as his own 
friend Bazarov and the future People’s Commissar for Education Lunacharsky 
(joined by Gorky). 

Even on this narrow sector of the subject, said Prof. Scheibert, it was impossible 
to do more than give a brief outline of the development of Bogdanov’s ideas. Not 
a mystical fantast like Fedorov, Bogdanov, a medical man and psychiatrist, after 
doing his best to construct a “general science of organization” along mathematical 
lines (forestalling the ambitions of cyberneticians by some forty years), in the end 
launched into fantasy, or at least into science fiction, describing in two novels the 
future society in which science and technology would dominate completely. 
The “god” he built was the “collective man,” the technologized society in which 
the individual would dissolve altogether. Gorky saw the prototype of this 
collective deity in the Russian people (narodushko). 
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(Shortage of time prevented Prof. Scheibert from adding that Bogdanov’s 
more scientifically-minded colleagues accepted his ideas in toto, including his 
interpretation of the term “proletariat,” by which was meant not so much the 
proletariat of the present as its successor, the technicians and scientists of the 
age when machines would be self-governing (this was, indeed, an amazing and 
highly significant piece of insight). Hence the name of “Proletkult” attached 
after the Revolution to the movement in which Bodganov himself was active— 
the prcparation of the present-day Soviet worker for his high destiny, a movement 
opposed by Lenin himself, grossly misinterpreted by its opponents among the 
Bolsheviks and suppressed by Stalin and his apparatchiki. Prof. Kline’s 
“Fedorovism” might therefore turn out to be “Bogdanovism,” covert so 
long as Bogdanov has not been rehabilitated. Signs that such a rehabilitation 
may be forthcoming are not lacking.) 


Before finishing, however, Prof. Scheibert found time to say something on the 
first theme. The reemergence of social, including religious, groups after the total 
atomization of Russian society under the brutal blows of War Communism and 
later Stalinism is a characteristic of the post-Stalin.era. In parallel, there is a 
renewed interest in Russia’s religious past, this time not on behalf of “scientific 
atheism.” (A magnificently illustrated work on Russian iconology, without any 
indication of the publisher, was passed round for inspection.) 


Dr. William C. Fletcher, Director of the Centre de Recherches et d’Etude des 
Institutions Religieuses (Geneva) and chairman of the symposium, commenting 
on Prof. Scheibert’s address, pointed out that interest in the past, whether that of 
traditional religion or of “quasi-religions” such as bogostroitelstvo, was obviously 
spontaneous. It might lead to a strengthening of the Orthodox Church, as it stood, 
as well as to its modernization, which was the aim of the obnov/entsy—priests who 
after the Bolsheviks’ seizure of power came out on the side of the new regime 
and advocated a complete reformation of the Church. 


Dr. Anderson pointed out that the quality of piety was part of the Russian 
heritage and would find an outlet in religious manifestations whatever the 
secular authorities intended, while Dr. Georg von Stackelberg, of Radio Liberty, 
made the point that in the more cultured atmosphere of the post-Stalin era 
specialists in atheism were found expressing something like sympathy with, 
and certainly respect for, the churches and believers. 


The Economy.—Another theme to be adversely affected by the time factor 
was the relation between religion and Communist economies. Prof. Jack Miller, 
of Glasgow University, whom the present writer would describe as a sociologist 
with a thorough knowledge of Soviet economics rather than as an economist in 
the accepted sense of the word, is deeply versed in Communist ideology, which 
in his view has many religious elements. 


After giving some interesting glimpses into the direct connection between 
economics and traditional religion—such as the correspondence between the 
gradation .in religious denominations among the agricultural population and 
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that in economic status (sectarianism among the poorest classes, Orthodoxy in 
the middle grades, atheism among the kolkhoz administrators and technicians)—, 
Prof. Miller passed to his main subject: Marxist economic theory and practice 
in the light of ideology. Repeating Prof. Scheibert’s argument that the religious 
roots of Marxist socialism must be sought in the theme of alienation, Prof. Miller 
also stressed that in Russia socialism, whether Marxist or not, had never been 
treated pragmatically as it had been in the West. From the very beginning of the 
socialist movement in the early nineteenth century, it had been strongly intellec- 
tualized. In this favorable atmosphere, the religious elements of Marxism devel- 
oped strongly, and have remained active to this day. As evidence, Prof. Miller 
produced the obstinacy of some economists in holding on to doctrinal points of 
Marxist economic theory which handicap economic development and their 
quasi-religious shamefacedness when dealing with hard facts of economics such 
as their treatment of the profit motive as foreign to a socialist economy, rem- 
iniscent of the condemnation of usury by the prophets and priests of ancient 
Judaism. Never afraid of putting a question mark against his own arguments, 
Prof. Miller added that the same economists exhibit as great an ingenuity in 
devising doctrinal justifications for circumventing in practice Marx’s condem- 
nation of profit under socialism as did the priests of ancient Judaism in helping 
the money-lenders to circumvent the Mosaic law against lending for interest. 


Time ran catastrophically short, and Prof. Miller had to break off just as he 
was getting into his stride. Even so, the discussion had to be limited to a couple 
of hurried comments. Mr. Leonid Vladimirov, a journalist from London, suggested 
that the Marxist idea of “freedom from private property” was propagated for the 
purpose of hiding the harsh facts of the Soviet economy—a somewhat esoteric idea 
in our view, as witness the constant vituperations of ideologists and propagandists 
against the survival (and nowadays resurgence) of “capitalist instincts” in the 
minds of builders of Communism. The important question—whether the “harsh 
reality” has killed Russian “intellectualized” or spiritualized Marxist socialism 
and whether religion, traditional or of the intellectual type, can take its place as a 
barrier against creeping capitalism—was unfortunately not raised by Prof. Miller. 


National or Racial Minorities —The sessions devoted to Judaism and Islam 
were not differentiated from the rest in the program, and one was entitled to 
assume that papers and discussions would be devoted to examining the influence 
of these two religions on Soviet life as a whole. In fact, interest in both cases 
centered almost exclusively upon the treatment of national or racial minorities. 
One might add that, in the case of Judaism, this approach justified itself, the 
papers and the discussion producing much information on the fate of minority 
institutions that belong to a world religion but exist in a state which proclaims 
complete freedom of belief and complete neutrality vis-a-vis every religious form 
but in practice negates these claims because it is a great power, totalitarian as well 
as atheistic. 

According to Dr. Gene Sosin, of Radio Liberty, Judaism as a religion and Jewry 
as a racial-cum-religious group are, if anything, worse off under the-Bolshevik 
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regime than they were under the tsars. There may be far fewer pogroms, but the 
discrimination against Jewry, started under Stalin, as part of chauvinism, witch- 
hunting and “scapegoat-finding,” has been restarted deliberately under his 
successors on a political-national basis by equating Jewry and Judaism with 
Zionism. Jewry has thus to date not benefited, as have other religious commun- 
ities, from the recess in militant atheism.—On the contrary, the number of 
synagogues and rabbis is kept to a bare and shameful minimum, and free com- 
munication in the shape of the publication of journals, printing of sacred books 
or holding of ecclesiastical synods, allowed even to sectarian Christians, is 
virtually denied to the Jews. Pressure, however, produces counter-pressure. 
Dr. Sosin gave a vivid picture of the way in which Jews in the USSR, including 
Jewish youth, react to unjust discrimination by demonstratively identifying 
themselves with Judaism even if they happen to be atheists and with Jewry 
even when they are socially completely integrated in’ non-Jewish groups. 
Active—not to say militant— Judaism is on the increase, for a minority discrimi- 
nated against for no ethically acceptable reason tends to regard itself as “chosen.” 


Soviet society at large, said Dr. Sosin, particularly the intelligentsia, has little 
to do with the officially sponsored anti-Semitism. Yevtushenko’s protest against 
anti-Semitism expresses a general feeling. 

Dr. Sosin left untouched the question why Stalin’s successors are seemingly 
bent upon exacerbating the “Jewish question” rather than liquidating it by 
encouraging intermarriage and abolishing the Stalinist practice of inscribing 
“Jew” in the “passports” of all Soviet citizens of Jewish descent irrespective of 
their religious status. Officially, at any rate, it is not a question of racialism, as in 
Poland, where, according to Prof. Maurice Friedberg, of Indiana University, the 
Gomulka regime sponsors or supports anti-Semitism of the racial variety. 


In the course of discussion, however, it was suggested that anti-Semitism in 
the USSR substantiates the hypothesis that contemporary Soviet society is an 
historical throwback—a replica of Russian society at the turn of the century topped 
by a new privileged aristocracy as conservative and nationalistically minded as 
its predecessor. i 

It would have been interesting to hear a comparison between the treatment of 
Islam and Judaism, Moslems and Jews. Unfortunately, according to Dr. David 
Nissman, of Radio Liberty, there is very little factual information on the situation 
of Islam and of Moslem religious communities inthe USSR. What there is, however, 
tends to show that the Soviet regime has failed either to: assimilate Islam or to 
destroy it, though it has tried at various times to do both. This double failure 
was ascribed by Dr. Nissman to the fact that, unlike other faiths, Islam relies upon 
personal commitment rather than upon rites and organization. The policy of 
assimilation is now popular for political reasons, for Islam is nowadays connected 
with awakening national consciousness in the non-Communist area, movement 
which the Soviet regime is anxious to exploit—to start with, in the Arab world. 
The reintroduction of Arabic language and script studies, the rehabilitation of 
literary works, etc., are outward signs of the new attitude to Islam. 
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The dearth of factual information affected the discussion, Miss Violet Connolly, 
of the Asian Research Centre, London, stating that it was perhaps not so much 
the result of secretiveness on the part of the Soviet authorities as of the age-long 
influence of Islam upon the spiritual life of Moslems. In the case of the Moslems 
of Turkestan, her own specific field of study, it has built up an impassable barrier, 
which makes it impossible for European researchers to discover the real feelings 
of Moslem communities toward the Soviet regime. 

In the end, the discussion was livened up by Dr. Edige Kirimal, of the Insti- 
tute, who gave an impassioned account of the struggle of his compatriots, the 
Crimean Tatars, for rehabilitation. Intensely interesting in itself, Dr. Kirimal’s 
contribution, however, showed clearly the difficulty of keeping strictly to the 
official theme of the conference and at the same time providing valuable infor- 
mation on the USSR. For, even if we accept Dr. Kirimal’s judgement that the 
accusations of collaboration by the Crimean Tatars with the German occupying 
forces was a Stalinist invention, there is still no evidence whatsoever to show 
that their maltreatment was part of an anti-Moslem drive, for no other Moslem 
community (except the proven—and valiant!—collaborationist tribe of the 
Ingushes) suffered any particular repression at the time. 


Law.—The difficulty again became apparent in the approach to the problem 
by one of the leading specialists on Soviet law, Prof. Dietrich A. Loeber, of Kiel 
University. 

As Dr. Fletcher aptly put it in his concluding remarks, Prof. Loeber gave a 
highly instructive report, »0# on the influence of the religious factor on Soviet 
law, but (1) on the legal relations between the Soviet state and the Orthodox 
Church, and (2) on the use made by the Church of the principle of “socialist 
legality” in the post-Stalin era. Basic to this relation was the proclamation, soon 
after the seizure of power, of the separation of Church and state. Statutory 
separation, however, was not promulgated until 1929, and then it covered only 
the RSFSR. The accompanying “instructions,” moreover, were always difficult 
to find, while the decree of 1945 extending the separation to the whole of the 
USSR was never published! Prof. Loeber provided no explanation for this apparent 
laxity of Soviet legislation; it seems not impossible, however, that the status of 
the Church, as a body subject to civil law, was not accurately defined precisely 
because such a definition would automatically limit the extent and intensity of 
discriminatory measures and hence tie the hands of militant atheism. Its hands 
were, in fact, tied when the statutory position was clarified, even though the 
statute included many discriminatory clauses such as the prohibition of property 
gifts. The Church, according to Prof. Loeber, has never taken such discrimination 
lying down, and has, in the post-Stalin period, found means of exploiting 
“socialist legality” to fight off extra-legal attacks and pressures. 

In the discussion, Prof. Loeber’s views on “socialist legality” in regard to the 
Church as a reality which state and Party are forced to respect came under lively 
though not always convincing criticism. At any rate, it failed to convince either 
Prof. Loeber or the present writer. 
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Literature—Aware of the pitfalls of the general subject of the symposium, 
Mr. Max Hayward, of St. Antony’s College, Oxford, a recognized authority on 
Russian as well as Soviet literature, suggested that the first aim of the conference 
was to clarify or at least to identify the main problems involved. If the present 
writer understood Mr. Hayward correctly, the main difficulty lay in deciding 
how far one could go in extending the understanding of the term “religious 
factor.” Obviously, we could and should exclude positivistic rationalism and 
genuine agnosticism. Atheism, however, is very often based on faith and (again 
if we understood the speaker correctly) must not be studied solely for its negative 
features; it certainly must not be identified with agnosticism, which negates faith 
as such. The genuine negation of faith, a product of Western culture, had little 
hold on the prerevolutionary Russian intelligentsia, whose ostentatious agnosti- 
cism, according to Mr. Hayward (who in this connection was questioning Prof. 
Scheibert’s statement), was only skin deep: beneath it was shamefaced religiosity 
or a burning faith in revolution and progress; nineteenth-century Russian 
literature was in fact loaded with religious themes. Religious, or quasi-religious, 
preoccupation in literary circles was such that it drove Gogol and Tolstoy to 
deny the merits of literature for literature’s sake. Almost every writer was a lay 
preacher, and the professed atheists themselves were anything but agnostics. 


This spirit of genuine commitment was carried into the revolutionary and 
postrevolutionary period, finding expression in the works of Blok and Bely and 
even in those of Mayakovsky, where revolution was translated into Biblical 
terminology and apocalyptic imagery. Later, the quasi-religious theme went 
underground, and only the outer carcass of ritual language remained in the 
period of the Stalin “personality cult.” With de-Stalinization, it has re-emerged. 


Pursuing his project of clarifying the “problematics,” Mr. Hayward outlined 
seven possible directions of development, ranging from humanistic atheism to 
frank theologism. These were: 


1. The “Skovorodian” (after the eighteenth-century Ukrainian philosopher 
Skovoroda)—a reaction against technologism with religious undercurrents, felt 
in the works of Soloukhin and Solzhenitsyn. 

2. The “Fedorovian” (after the St. Petersburg philosopher mentioned—as 
was Skovoroda—in Prof. Kline’s paper)—Promethean-optimistic, characteristic 
of the “humanistic uplift” of Pasternak (whose father actually painted a portrait 
of Fedorov). 

_ 3. The “moralistic-personalistic’—an urge to restore moral values of 
Christianity nearly destroyed by Marxism, characteristic of Yevtushenko and 
effective enough though open to accusations of hypocrisy. 

4. The “quasi-religious patriotic,” which regards the Church as an institution 
pragmatically with something approaching benevolence, as does Leonid Leonov. 


5. The “atheistic” direction of the enlightened kind, which treats religious 
subjects almost with reverence and believers with sympathy, as does Nekrasov. 
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6. The “renunciatory” direction, which renounces the material world and 
treats it with irreverence, as does Sinyavsky. 

7. The “theological” direction, which is still so rare that only one work can 
really be classified under the title—namely, Bulgakov’s Master and Marguerite. 


Mr. Hayward’s co-speaker, while agreeing with this general approach to the 
formulation of the problem, disagreed on an important point. The personalism and 
humanitarianism of post-Stalin literature, accepted by Mr. Hayward as a revival 
of the religious theme, was, on the contrary, a sign of the “secularization” of 
literature in general. It is, at any rate, typical of the “private literature” not 
destined for publication—the sharpest opponent of “officialdom’s favorites,” who 
exhibit the characteristics of a pseudo-religious ritualism (i.e., Mr. Hayward’s 
“outer carcass”). Mayakovsky’s blasphemously militant atheism could turn into 
its opposite of real religious faith: the ritualistic pseudo-religion of Stalin and 
approved post-Stalin writers cannot. It is thus very difficult to establish whether 
the “religious theme” is effecting a come-back. There are many signs, however 
of the rising popularity of a liberalizing anti-materialism typified by Dudintsev, 

In the discussion, Mr. Vladimirov had only one criticism to make. Mr. Hayward, 
by implication, joined the majority of critics of Soviet literature in regarding it 
as a continuation of nineteenth-century Russian literature: Mr. Vladimirov 
appeared to think that in neglecting human imperfections Soviet writers of all 
denominations are in fact continuing in the traditions of eighteenth-century 
rationalism, the only exception being Sinyavsky. 

Music—The other and more down-to-earth problem of the symposium—the 
wealth and wide differentiation of material and the shortage of time—is for the 
writer of the present notes doubled by that of limited space. The paper submitted 
by Prof. Stanley D. Krebs, of the University of California, was available in printed 
form at the opening of the discussion. It is a model of approach, being fully in 
line with the subject of the symposium as well as, within the limits of its eight 
pages, highly informative. Music, however, is only one branch of Soviet art and, 
for Sovietology, even within the subject of the symposium, of rather less signifi- 
cance than literature and perhaps even architecture (which was not represented 
at the symposium). Regrettably, therefore, we must confine ourselves to a few 
salient points brought out by the speaker. 

1. Neglect of the religious factor in Soviet music is part of the neglect of 
music itself in Soviet studies. Western scholars who have taken up the subject are 
still very few. Only two are mentioned by Prof. Krebs as having made really 
important contributions to the development of this aspect of Sovietology— 
“Malcolm Brown, of Bloomington, Ind. (on Prokofev), and Bayram Riza, of the 
Institute (on music and ideology). i 

‚ 2. There is parallelism and continuance between the pomp and ritual of the 
Orthodox Church and that of the Soviet regime. The first link was Aleksandr 
Kastalsky, pupil of Tchaikovsky and greatest exponent of prerevolutionary 
church music, who was converted overnight, becoming an “activist” of the new 
order and composing songs and choruses in the new style. ; 
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3. The dualism between Church and state is reflected in the attitude of Party 
supervisers to composition: they want pomp and ritual, but object to religious 
music. 

4, A seemingly paradoxical situation thus arises: in a militantly atheistic 
state, religious forms of music such as the cantata, oratorio, requiem and hymn 
are more firmly established than in countries where militant atheism plays no 
role whatsoever. l 


5. In the attempt to harness music to the needs of propaganda and indoctrina- 
tion, some Soviet musicians picked up the “theory of intonation” developed by 
Boris Asafev, exploiting its possibilities of “creative iconography” for governing 
creative behavior. 

6. Socialist Realism, in the service of the Soviet regime (the “Third Rome”), 
finds expression in the application of the “intonation’ theory” combined with 
ritualistic, orthodox, self-righteous music. 


As stated, Prof. Krebs’s paper, in our view, is a result of having really digested 
the problem set by the symposium’s program—that of tracing the influence of 
religions and quasi-religious factors, including ideology and indoctririätion, upon 
Soviet society. Following his line of thought would, however, bring us to 
some strange conclusions, for the phenomenon of “secularization” previously 
noted in the case of Soviet literature may easily extend to Soviet music: should we 
regard a loss of interest in cantatas, oratorios, etc., as a sign of an approaching 
victory of democratic forces? , 


E:ducation—In a charitable effort to save time and spare the mental energies 
of listeners preparing to deal with Prof. Field’s formidable paper on sociology, 
Dr. Jaan Pennar, Counselor on Institute Relations in New York, forgot about the 
larger implications of his subject and produced just facts. 


The separation of schools from the Church was announced simultaneously 
with the disestablishment of the Orthodox Church. At first, however, actual 
changes in state schools amounted to little more than the removal of religious 
symbols—icons, etc. There was uncertainty among the leadership about the 
next step to be adopted. However, despite Krupskaya’s doubts in its efficacity and 
despite the lack of trained personnel, systematic instruction in atheism based 
on evolutionism was soon adopted, and at the end of the twenties operated at two 
levels—the pedagogical and that of the “‘pioneer cells.” It was not a success: 
teachers encountered difficulties of an informational and logical nature, and the 
membership of the “Antireligious League,” formed in the meantime, dropped 
from about four million in the twenties to three million in 1930. During World 
War H, instruction in this field was stopped altogether. After the war, it was 
resumed, but the standard remained low. From 1950 on, advances were registered: 
literature was on the increase, and its quality was improving, as part of the 
Khrushchev—Ilichev offensive on the ideological front. Chairs of Scientific 
Atheism were founded at the universities. In 1963, a special meeting of the Party 
Central Committee called for greater efforts, particularly from scientists, but 
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their response was not enthusiastic, for Soviet scientists, though not religious in a 
traditional sense, were not militantly atheistic. 


An admirably objective student of his subject, Dr. Pennar noted the talented 
non-religious presentation of Biblical stories for children by Chuikovsky and the 
merits of the Makarenko teaching method, based on collective work and strongly 
atheistically flavored. This and the rehabilitation of Tolstovian liberalism in 
ethics might assist atheistic indoctrination. To date, however, atheism in education 
has never been satisfactorily organized, and has produced (from the standpoint 
of state and Party) negative results—namely, cynicism and agnosticism. 


Sociology.— There is sociology and sociology—the (to use W. W. Rostow’s 
expression) “global” variety, which studies, or attempts to study, the largest and 
most complete combination of social groups, the sovereign state, as an organic 
entity, and the “traditional” kind, which studies “social” relations to the exclusion 
of political, economic and technological factors. The former is still frowned upon 
in professional circles as an attempt to revive nineteenth-century “systems” (of 
which Marxism is one) based on speculation and “hidden dogma” to supplement 
a lack of data. With regard to Sovietology, however, since the publication of 
Rostow’s Dynamics of Soviet Society (1952), with its epoch-making Introduction, the 
“global” approach has gained in popularity, witness the handling of the problem 
by the speaker on sociology and religion at the symposium, Prof. Mark G. Field, 
of the Russian Research Center of Harvard University. 


The “global” approach means, of course, that the paper of necessity touches 
on many points already dealt with in previous papers. It also means that, as Prof. 
Field said at the start, no more than a broad outline of his views on the religious 
factor in Soviet society could be given even in his written paper (some sixteen 
pages of typescript). 

Before coming to this outline, Prof. Field gave us a glimpse into his personal 
impressions of the relation between society and the Church gathered in the course 
of his four visits to the USSR between 1956 and 1964. The gist of these were: 
(1) the deep emotion evinced by congregations in Orthodox churches, responding 
gratefully to the solemn ritual which the services provide; (2) the persistent 
crudeness of popular antireligious propaganda, which has not advanced beyond 
the low standards set in the twenties; (3) the persistence of the “cult” atmosphere: 
the cult of Lenin has taken the place of the cult of Stalin, and is, so far as one can 
see, fed by inner beliefs rather than by propaganda, which has been so exaggerated 
that it might well bring about a revulsion. 


Prof. Field gave the main divisions of his paper as follows: (1) the relations 
between state-cum-Party, Church and society; (2) the survival of the factor of 
tradition; and (3) the necessity of ritual. 


1. Agreeing with Diirkheim that all religions were originally an integral 
part of the culture of societies, Prof. Field suggests that in Russia the differentia- 
tion of culture into profane and sacred, natural and supernatural, characteristic 
of the West, never took place. 
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Marxism-Leninism, which is not just an economic theory but a philosophy of 
life with (so far as sociology is concerned) all the features of a state religion, has 
further retarded this differentiation. It is a teaching which will not be easily 
abandoned, since it provides the sole legitimation of the Party: the Party is the 
embodiment of Marxism-Leninism. (To this we may add that there is a move- 
ment now on foot in the USSR to declare the Party, quite openly, to be the 
spearhead of evolution on a cosmic scale!) 


There may be bad leaders, but the Party goes on. For the Party “activist,” 
it is a question of total commitment: he is what he is by virtue of belonging to the 
Party; outside it, there is nothing left for him. (Here Prof. Field repeats the 
arguments of Arthur Koestler, Brzezinski and Monnerot.) For the rest of the 
population, both Party and non-Party, it is a matter of acquiescence. The Party 
does not require everyone to follow the rules; but it does require that the rules 
be regarded as the embodiment of righteousness. This totality of control restricts 
the development of Soviet society, more even than the Church-state control of 
imperial Russia. 

Repeating the well-known question put forward by the co-speaker, Prof. 
Alec Nove, of Glasgow University, in his book on the USSR entitled Was Stalin 
Necessary?, i.e., the question of the inevitability of “total control,” Prof. Field 
answers the question, as Nove does, with a qualified affirmative. Without such 
control, rapid industrialization, essential for the country’s survival, might have 
been impossible; but it is now unnecessary, and will go. Without necessarily 
agreeing with Prof. Field, we might point out that this argument is extremely 
popular with reformists in all countries of the “Soviet bloc.” If they win—if 
“total control” and with it “total commitment” go—, what will the Party do 
about “legitimation”? It is certainly permissible to assume that this possibility 
has been ventilated in Soviet ruling circles, and that the improved status of the 
Orthodox Church as a potentially indispensible “legitimator” is the result of 
such considerations. At this point, we are, of course, back at the duality in the 
relation between Party-cum-state and Church, which Prof. Field deals with in his 
very brief treatment of the remaining two points. 


2. Legitimation may be desirable; but the Orthodox Church stands for the 
survival of traditional beliefs, which feed centers of potential opposition and 
dissent. No quantitative estimate of the strength of these forces can be made, and 
we should not exaggerate it; but the worries of the authorities in this connection 
will continue. 


3. Ritual is a necessity, and the Orthodox Church provides it superbly. 
Atheists recognize that rationalism is not enough, and suggest that the problem 
of atheist Communist rituals be attentively studied. Prof. Field had nothing to 
say on the feasibility of this idea. Historically, however, we have two precedents: 
the laughable efforts of the French revolutionary government in the seventeen- 
nineties to, introduce the cult of Humanity and Reason (the latter, under the 





3 Sce Bulletin, 1969, No. 2, p. 16. 
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Directoire, being impersonated by the best-looking actresses of the Operal) on the 
one hand and, on the other, the extraordinary success of Dr. Goebbels with his 
various “‘festivals,” at which both humanitarianism and reason took a back seat 
or were openly denied; even though some of these festivals were devoted to 
work and production! 


Perhaps because of its brevity, Prof. Field’s paper, despite the obvious 
intention to provide at least a basis for prognosis, in fact did no more than show 
the difficulties involved. Thus, at the end of his address, he gave it as his opinion 
that (1) an industrial society is inimical to faith of any kind; (2) religion gives 
man the support he needs in relation to the world, while Marzism does not; and 
(3) Communism proves the need for religion.—All three statements, it may be 
commented, may be true; but without an they are ap to be confusing 
when taken together. 


In their turn, discussants did not always adhere to the chairman’s recommend- 
ation to confine themselves to questions or comments on points actually raised 
by the speaker. 


Prof. Nove, noting that “legitimation,” i.e., acquiescence on the part of the 
population, is on the decrease, suggested that it could be reinforced without 
recourse to the Church, by introducing changes into the ideology which would 
not necessarily make it less totalitarian or atheistic. Apart from the possibility 
of rational adjustments to the ideology, thete were in any case those two well- 
tried aids to acquiescence of the ruled—patriotism and fear of the disorder that 
might accompany any major change—a consideration which might secure the 
acquiescence even of the underprivileged, not to speak of the privileged, however 
ardently desiring liberalization. 

Picking up Prof. Field’s suggestion that an industrial society is inimical to 
faith, another discussant suggested that Marxism-Leninism might fill the gap 
left by vanishing religion. The implied suggestion that Marxism or Marxism- 
Leninism could, as it stands, be regarded as a non-traditional religion or could be 
dressed up to serve as such evidently preoccupied many participants. 


Dr. Zev Katz, of the Institute of Jewish Affairs, London, who noted, as also 
did Prof. Miller, the increase in religiosity with the drop in socio-economic status, 
mentioned the rising popularity of non-traditional religion, the need to “believe 
in something” which feeds the revival of the obnovientsy or “new believers” 
movement and which could, perhaps, be channeled into a revised Marxism- 
Leninism. 

Mr. Leopold Labedz, of St. Antony’s College, Oxford, seemed half prepared 
to support the possibility of such a development, the premises for which he saw 
in something like a massive reformation of ideology permitting a pragmatic 
compromise with the Church. 

Yet another discussant pointed out that a combination of Marxism-Leninism 
and Christianity was not a mere hypothetical possibility but a “concrete reality” 
in several Catholic countries. Ideologists, in fact, are so far conscious of the 
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advantages that could be derived from such a combination that the Ten Com- 
mandments, virtually unaltered, have been integrated into the moral code of 
Communists. 


Dr. Anderson, while not denying the possibility of a rapprochement, maintained 
that an essential difficulty remained, for Christianity insisted upon a personal 
relationship to the deity, whereas Communism in the first place worshiped 
collectivity. 

The discussion, which threatened to develop into one on the question “Is 
Marxism a religion?”, was brought back to the lines laid down for the symposium 
by co-chairman Mr. E; L. Crowley, Assistant Director of the Institute, who asked 
Prof. Yakushev to give his opinion on the possibilities in the USSR for the 
development of a new religion based on science, technology and cybernetics 
along the lines of bogostroitelstvo. Excusing himself for being unprepared to answer 
a rather complicated question, Prof. Yakushev said something which really 
carried weight. There is, he said, indeed little, if anything, left of the original 
Marxism-Leninism; there is, in fact, a complete break between traditional 
ideology (still taught in schools) and life. A new ideology is in the process of 
growth, and this ideology will include the principle of coexistence with religion 
guaranteed and demanded by the traditional relationship of state and Church 
in Russia. 

On this very realistic note, the presentation and discussion of papers ended. 

* 


Summing up, Dr. Fletcher said that the labors of the symposium’s organizers 
(to the Munich contingent of which he paid especial tribute) had only started and 
would not be finished until publication of the papers presented had been com- 
pleted. As to the data produced by the authors and discussants, he said that they 
proved conclusively that it was as wrong to study religion in the USSR in detach- 
ment from other sectors of Sovietology as it was to ignore religion when studying 
these other sectors. Such a separation might be methodologically just permissible 
when studying Western societies, where the functions of ecclesiastical and secular 
institutions had become strictly delimited and where ideology played a very 
inferior role, compared with technology, in organizing society; in the case of the 
USSR, however, it could lead to serious errors so long as Communist ideology 
and totalitarian atheism, which, paradoxically, encourages the growth of quasi- 
religion, played a decisive role. 

C. Olgin 
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ARTICLES 


The Future of Mao’s China—I 
K. Payviov 


We publish below the first of a series of articles by Mr. Pavlov on recent events and 
current developments in Communist China. The period covered by this article extends. 
to the early part of this year. 

Mr. Pavlov has an intimate knowledge of conditions in Communist China as they 
were until 1961, when he left the country, and he is well qualified by his background to 
comment upon subsequent developments, Perhaps as a result of this background, Mr. 
Pavlov, by implication, takes issue with the interpretations put forward, for example, 
some two years ago by foreign observers, both Soviet and other, of the Chinese situation 
as the “cultural revolution” in its destructive stage developed. While the following 
analysis of events cannot pretend to any degree of completeness, it attempts to draw 
attention to the main factors that prompted China’s aging Communist dictator to rebel 
against the system he himself had created and, indeed, against the entire Communist 
movement. In doing so, the author insists upon the anti-Soviet nature of Mao’s political 
conduct of the last few years: without a proper understanding of the Sino-Soviet party 
conflict, it is, perhaps, also impossible to grasp the nature of the “Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution”—probably the last to be undertaken by this remarkable political 
leader. 


Following the destruction of her Party and state apparatus at the instigation _ 
of Mao Tse-tung, and a “rebellion” by youthful “Red Guards” lasting some two 
years, Communist China, as far as her economic, political and cultural life is 
concerned, is showing increasing signs of returning to normal. 

The so-called “great proletarian cultural revolution”—a product of the 
far-reaching centrifugal processes initiated in the world Communist movement 
by Stalin’s death, of the ideological differences with the Soviet Communist 
Party, and of changes in the international situation as a whole—was already 
subsiding in the fall of 1967, while at the end of the following year Peking was 
able to announce that the campaign against the “handful of persons in power in 
the Party who are treading the capitalist road” had in the main achieved its 
object. Indeed, calm, at least of a superficial variety, reigned throughout the 
country. : 

For all its apparent senselessness, Chairman Mao’s “cultural revolution” 
may be said to have had its own devious logic. It was certainly more than just 
a power struggle among various factions within the Party. Although rivalry 
certainly existed, undoubtedly being stimulated by such factors as Mao’s age, 
pressure from the Soviet Party leaders, who would have welcomed Mao’s 
departure from the political scene as a chance of coming to an agreement with 
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their Chinese colleagues, and differences over foreign policy which had become 
exacerbated in 1965 on account of the escalation of the war in Vietnam, a careful 
analysis of the situation in China immediately before the cultural revolution 
entered the stage of violent destruction in the summer of 1966 shows that Mao’s 
control over the Party, the army and the state apparatus was in no immediate 
danger, a coup, for example, being quite out of the question. Even President 
Liu Shao-chi, whom Peking, evidently copying Stalin’s tactics of branding 
opponents as “Trotskyites,” “traitors to the fatherland” and “foreign spies,” 
had been pillorying as a hard-core agent of Chiang Kai-shek, a betrayer of the 
Party and a sworn enemy of Mao almost from the cradle, had not been observed 
to have done anything to diminish the authority of the “great leader and teacher,” 
and while admitting to a number of other “errors,” had always rejected all 
charges to that effect. 


If anything, Mao’s object in starting the cultural revolution was to eliminate 
a threat not so much to his personal position as to the regime itself. The Chinese 
dictator saw the danger of what he called “bourgeois degeneration,” a “Khrush- 
chev-type revolution,” whose seeds lay in a Party apparatus faithfully modeled 
on that established in the USSR by Lenin and consolidated by Stalin. He saw 
this apparatus as a veritable breeding ground for “revisionists,” bureaucrats and 
capitulators before the “sugar missiles of the bourgeoisie.” The regime, Chinese 
Communism, could only be saved by a new revolution which would sweep 
away this apparatus and at the same time give the country’s young people an 
opportunity to prove themselves in “revolutionary battles.” Thus was the 
“proletarian cultural revolution” born, whose very name amounted to a tacit 
admission on the part of Mao that the Communist military takeover of China 
in 1949 had failed to bring about a complete victory for the proletariat, that the 
countless measures undertaken in the political, economic, social and cultural 
spheres had failed to secure a triumph for Communist ideas among the Chinese 
masses, Although a good ten years previously Mao had proclaimed the country 
to be socialist, he was forced to mobilize his supporters for a “second revolution” 
in order to save the “genuine Marxist-Leninist doctrine.” 


X 


Two milestones in particular stand out on the tortuous road of the cultural 
revolution —namely, the Party Central Committee’s eleventh plenary meeting of 
August 1966, and its twelfth, broadened, plenary meeting of last October (wbether 
they took place according to the Party statute is, however, another question). 
Between them, the destructive stage of the cultural revolution, marked by a 
“struggle for power” in the Party organizations and people’s committees, had 
been launched and subsequently brought to a successful conclusion, and a start 
made on building up new organs of power and restoring the shattered Party 
organizations. 

At the end of last year, incidentally, the Chinese press suddenly began main- 
taining that the cultural revolution had begun in the summer of 1966, the signal 
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having been given by the safzupao (large-character poster) “Bombard the Staff 
Headquarters!” issued by Mao on August 5 at the first of the Central Committee 
meetings.! This however, is true only of the revolution’s destructive stage: 
previously, the revolution had been quietly fermenting while Mao and his 
supporters worked out its ideological platform, its “great strategic plan,” gather- 
ing strength for the decisive blow against their “bourgeois,” “revisionist” 
opponents in leading positions in the Party and state—and even during this 
pteparatory period, numerous leading Party functionaries, especially in the 
cultural sphere, fell a prey to Mao’s punitive measures. 

At all events, it was only in the summer of 1966 that the cultural revolution 
made headlines, when, in accordance with a program of action approved at the 
Party Central Committee’s eleventh plenary meeting, millions of hungweipings 
(Red Guards) were let loose. Pogroms against Party apparatchiki and bureaucrats 
gave way to clashes among the rebels themselves, bringing the Army onto the 
scene, which until the beginning of 1967 had been discreetly directing the activi- 
ties of the Red Guards from behind the scenes. It soon became clear, however, 
that Mao and his “young revolutionaries” could not completely overcome the 
resistance of the Party and state apparatus, which, indeed, displayed a certain 
degree of unity. True, the spearhead of the cultural revolution was by no means 
directed against all Party and governmental officials, only those who refused 
to demonstrate humble allegiance to Mao symbolically by bowing their heads, 
so to speak, before the Red Guards. The theory that the main object of Mao’s 
cultural revolution was to liquidate the Party is largely the product of Soviet 
propaganda, which accused Mao of wanting to establish a “military-bureaucratic 
machine,” a Bonapartist dictatorship, on the ruins of the old Party and state 
apparatus. ? 

In the fall of 1967, the cultural revolution experienced a turning point, being 
unexpectedly directed against the same “pioneer” Red Guards who only a short 
time previously had been shouting that “Revolution is Right” and terrorizing 
cities and smashing Party, Party youth, governmental and trade union organiza- 
tions in Mao’s name. During the Wuhan incidents of July of that year, the Red 
Guards, evidently overestimating the strength of the positions of their sponsors 
on the Party Central Committee’s Commission for Questions of the Cultural 
Revolution, had virtually signed their own death sentence by daring to raise 
their hand against the Army under the slogan “We Will Clear Out the Handful 
of People in Power in the Army Who Are Treading the Capitalist Road.” The 
Army, backed up by Mao, gave the youthful rebels a resounding rebuff. Thus, 
in the fall of 1967, did the revolutionary stage of the great proletarian cultural 
revolution come to an end. At the same time, a whole year was to pass before 
Mao and his more moderate associates were to succeed in finally subduing the 
hungweipings, many of whom were punished for their misdeeds. Finally, however, 





1 See, for example, Honggi, Peking, 1968, No. 5, pp. 8 and 10. 
2 See, for example, a series of articles beginning in the sixth issue for 1968 of the Soviet Communist 
Party’s theoretical mouthpiece Kommunist. 
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the report on the Party Central Committee’s twelfth plenary meeting was able 
to talk of the revolution’s “decisive successes.” 


The cultural revolution then became another mass purge such as those China 
had experienced both before and after 1949. The veil of mystery which had 
surrounded the Chinese political scene for two years fell, to reveal the merciless 
punitive machinery of a Communist dictatorship. The work of the revolution’s 
ideologists and theoreticians came to an end, but that of Kang Sheng, a sinister, 
enigmatic figure known to his colleagues as the “Chinese Beria,” continued. The 
Party Central Committee organ Hongqi accurately described, in an editorial 
written during the Central Committee’s twelfth plenary meeting, the current 
function of the revolution in the following terms: 


The great proletarian cultural revolution is an overt movement on an un- 
precedented scale for putting the Party in order by revolutionary methods. As 
regards depth, scope, ideological intensity and radical purging, it has considerably 
exceeded all other movements for putting the Party in order which have been 
carried out since the liberation.® 


Even while the revolution was in full swing the Chinese press, in accordance 
with Mao’s insistence that revolutionary ardor be constantly maintained, the 
revolutionary mechanism kept in working order, and acquaintance with Marxist, 
Leninist and Maoist ideas periodically refreshed by revolutionary struggle, 
reminded its readers: 


The present cultural revolution is only the first of its kind; it will have to be 
repeated many times. In the last few years, Comrade Mao has been constantly 
reminding us that the question “Who will beat whom?” can only be decided over 
an extremely protracted historical period. The restoration of capitalism will be 
possible at any time if this question is not decided once and for all. Communists, 
and the people as a whole, should under no circumstances suppose that they can 
“rest on their laurels” after one, two, three or even four cultural revolutions. It is 
their duty to display maximum vigilance, never to relax their vigilance.* 


Similarly, the report on the Party Central Committee’s twelfth plenary 
meeting contained the phrase that “the cultural revolution must be carried 
through to the end.’’® 


Thus, the trend toward a normalization of China’s internal situation in no 
way signifies a departure from the principle of “permanent revolution.” A period 
of consolidation had become vital in view of the danger that a further exacerba- 
tion of an internecine conflict which had involved not only the Red Guards and 
the Party and state functionaries but the Army as well might lead to a loss of 
power by the center over the periphery. It had also become necessary for economic 
reasons and reasons of foreign policy. Indeed, the form taken by the revolution 
depends on circumstances. New ideological, political, social and economic 





3 Hongqi, 1968, No. 4, p. 5. 
4 Ibid., 1967, No. 7, p. 11. 
5 Ibid., 1968, No. 5, p. 31. 


conflicts may lead to a fresh wave of revolutionary upheaval, in accordance with 
Mao’s conviction that 


The class struggle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie in.the political, 
economic, ideological, cultural and educational spheres cannot cease throughout 
the entire socialist stage. It will be a long, repetitive, changing and confused struggle. 
It will take place in waves, now waxing, now waning, at times quietening down, at 
times becoming exceptionally severe. It will decide the fate of the socialist society. 
It will decide whether the socialist society moves on to Communism or turns back 
to capitalism. 


Mao T'se-tung, in fact, is taking all possible measures to ensure that China’s 
course does not change after his death in the way that the USSR’s did after 
Stalin’s death. He wants reliable successors who are aware of the necessity for 
periodically purging the Party’s ranks of “bourgeois filth” in the crucible of 


revolutionary violence. 


* 


The tone of the report on the Party Central Committee’s twelfth plenary 
meeting was far from exultant. Not only that, its authors saw themselves con- 
strained to repeat once more Mao’s words in justification of the cultural revolu- 
tion: 

The practice of the great proletarian cultural revolution testifies, as Comrade 

Mao Tse-tung has said, to the fact that this great proleratian cultural revolution was 

absolutely necessary to strengthen the dictatorship of the proletariat, prevent a 

restoration of capitalism, and build socialism, and that it came at exactly the right 

time.” 


In fact, reaction in China to the cultural revolution was clearly by no means 
as favorable as presented at the time by the Chinese press. There can be little 
doubt that, on the one hand, Party and state officials’are still feeling bitter and 
disillusioned after the humiliating treatment given to them by the Red Guards 
at the instigation of Mao’s “proletarian staff headquarters,” and that, on the 
other, the Red Guards themselves are still chagrined over the way in which 
the Chinese dictator discarded them after having exploited their naive, youthful 
enthusiasm for his own purposes. 


Further, a comparison between what Mao had achieved by the end of last 
year with the tasks set by the Central Committee in August 1966 shows that, 
although the “proletarian staff headquarters” was uncompromising to the last 
as regards the achievement of the most essential object, on a number of other 
issues Mao was forced to back down either partly or completely. 

The revolution’s aims were laid down in two documents—namely, the 
“Resolution of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of China on the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution,” adopted on August 8, 1966, and generally 





8 Ibid., 1964, No 13, p. 4. 
7 Thid , 1968, No. 5, p. 28. 
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described in the national press as the “Sixteen Paragraphs,” and the “Report on 
the Eleventh Plenary Meeting of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of China of the Eighth Convocation” adopted four days later. In Paragraph 
16 of the Resolution, held up by Hongqi as the “program of the great proletarian 
cultural revolution,” 8 we read: 


During the course of the great proletarian cultural revolution, the great red 
banner of the ideas of Mao Tse-tung must be held aloft and the proletarian principle 
that “politics is the commanding force” put into practice. A movement for the 
effective study and practical application of the works of Chairman Mao must be 
launched among the broad masses of workers, peasants, soldiers, cadre workers 
and intellectuals, and the ideas of Mao Tse-tung regarded as a guide to action in 
the cultural revolution. ? 


Of course, the campaign for propagating Mao’s ideas and building up a 
Mao cult began long before 1966. Most active in this campaign was Mao’s 
designated successor Lin Piao, Minister of Defense and Deputy Chairman of 
the Party Central Committee. Never sparing in his praise for the brilliance, 
greatness and historical importance of the “great helmsman,” it was Lin who, in 
1959, began to turn the Chinese Army into a “school for studying the ideas of 
Mao Tse-tung,” compiling a book of quotations from Mao’s works for this 
purpose, Once proclaimed Mao’s successor in the Party at the eleventh plenary 
meeting of the Central Committee, Lin proceeded to give the entire country 
the benefit of his experience. The whole of the population, including hundreds 
of millions of illiterate peasants, were obliged to peruse the master’s utterances. 
The “‘little red book” of Mao’s quotations, of which literally hundreds of millions 
of copies were printed, not only inundated China, but was distributed throughout 
the entire world. Although we may laugh at the fantastic tales in the Chinese 
press of how Mao’s thoughts help Chinese sportsmen to break records, doctors 
to cure hopelessly sick patients, workers to overfulfill their norms, and peasants 
to reap bumper harvests and get their hogs to produce fabulous litters, we must 
remember the psychology of the average Chinese, who from his childhood has 
lived with the dragons, demons, devils and water-sprites that are an essential 
feature of Chinese folk lore. The Chinese accepts such fabulous stories in much the 
same way as the “high-principled,” “profoundly ideological” Soviet Communist 
Party member accepts such lines in Pravda as “cosmonauts Komarov, Feoktistov 
and Yegorov took with them on their flight a ribbon with the banner of the 
Paris Communards, and a portrait of Marx.”1° The Chinese surgeon who believes 
that Mao’s ideas helped him to perform a highly complicated operation appears 
no more hypocritical than the Soviet engineer or kolkhoz chairman who asserts 
that he could fulfill an assignment only after having “taken the advice” of Lenin 
or Marx. In the same way, the language used in the Resolution is reminiscent 
of the eulogizing of Stalin: 





3 Ibid., 1966, No. 10, p. 10. 
° Ibid., p. 9. 
10 Pravda, May 5, 1968, 


The Eleventb Plenary Meeting of the Central Committee emphasizes that 
turning the Party, the entire country, into a university for studying the works of 
Comrade Mao Tse-tung is an important matter of historical significance. Comrade 
Mao Tse-tung is the greatest Marxist-Leninist of our time. Comrade Mao Tse-tung 
brilliantly, creatively and comprehensively perceived, defended and developed 
Marxism-Leninism, raising it to a new stage. The ideas of Mao Tse-tung are the 
Marxism-Leninism of an era in which imperialism is going to rack and ruin and 
socialism moving on to a worldwide victory. The ideas of Mao Tse-tung are a 
text-book for all work in the Party and in the country." . 


After the meeting, Mao began to make a number of public appearances. On 
August 10, the “red sun” attended a “meeting of the revolutionary masses of 
the capital,” and on August 18 took the first of a number of Red Guard parades, 
He acquired the semi-official title of “our great teacher, great leader, great 
supreme commander and great helmsman.” Mao is also occasionally hailed as 
“leader of the world revolution.” Needless to say, in the report on the Party 
Central Committee’s twelfth plenary meeting of October 1968, the entire credit 
-for the successes of the cultural revolution was given to the stimulating force 
of Mao’s thought: 


The plenary meeting is of the opinion that the grandiose victory of the great 
proletarian cultural revolution has still more convincingly demonstrated the most 
profound significance of Comrade Mao Tse-tung’s teaching on continuing the 
revolution under the conditions of a dictatorship of the proletariat. ...The ideas of 
Mao Tse-tung have only to be grasped by the broad masses in order to engender a 
colossal material force. The rapid spread of the ideas of Mao Tse-tung among 
hundreds of millions of people during the course of the great proletarian cultural 
revolution, their inculcation in the hearts of these people, their conscious, effective 
study and application by the masses of workers, peasants and soldiers in the process 
of struggle—all this has been the basic guarantee of the strengthening of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, the basic guarantee that our country will never 
change its color.!? 


To what extent Mao’s ideas have penetrated into the hearts and minds of the 
Chinese people is, of course, an open question. The hungweipings, after all, learnt 
the contents of the “little red book” by heart and compelled others to do so, 
but this did not prevent millions of them from having to be placed under the 
supervision of workers’ agitation and propaganda brigades in July 1968 for 
retraining. Nevertheless, one must agree with onggi that the task of organizing 
a nation-wide study of Mao’s thoughts has been fulfilled. Appropriate courses 
are now being held in the remotest corners of China. They may be compared 
with the endless study of the “Short Course” of Party history required in the 
USSR during the Stalin era.’ 

A further object set by “Mao T'se-tung’s proletarian staff headquarters” at 
the eleventh meeting of the Central Committee was to inculcate a militantly 





11 Hongqi, 1966, No. 11, pp. 6-7. 
12 Thid., 1966, No. 5, pp. 29—30. 


anti-Soviet attitude as a guiding principle of Party and governmental policy. To 
be sure, Mao’s hostility is directed not, formally speaking, against the Soviet 
state, Communist Party and people as such, but rather against the “Soviet 
revisionists,” the “renegade ruling clique of the Soviet Communist Party.” In 
the sphere of international relations, it is, however, often difficult, if not impossible, 
to make such distinctions, to decide where the interests of Brezhnev and Kosygin 
end, and those of the rank-and-file Party member, not to speak of the Soviet 
man-in-the-street, begin. ' 

Before Khrushchev’s overthrow in October 1964, the conflict between the 
Soviet and Chinese Communist parties took place primarily on the ideological 
plane, Peking more often than not coming out on top. Khrushchev’s departure 
evidently aroused in Mao and his supporters certain hopes of an agreement, but 
a visit to Moscow quickly undertaken by Chou En-lai showed Peking that 
Brezhnev and Kosygin intended to “continue a Khrushchevian policy without 
Khrushchev.” Although not renewing the ideological war of words, Mao, so 
all the evidence indicates, adopted the hard line of confronting the Soviet leaders 
with the alternative of agreeing to his terms or facing the prospect of permanent 
enmity. In 1965, he turned down Moscow’s proposal to establish a united world 
Communist front to assist North Vietnam, although this proposal had quite 
considerable support among Asian Communists—including, as attested by 
material which came to light during the cultural revolution, the leaders of the 
Chinese Communist Party. At its eleventh plenary meeting, the Central Committee 
not only approved Mao’s tactical line vis-à-vis the Soviet leaders but made it 
still more militant. A victory over imperialism was described as impossible 
without a victory over the Soviet “renegade revisionists,” who were regarded 
almost as the worse of the two evils: 


The new ruling clique of the Soviet Communist Party, having inherited Khrush- 
chev’s toga, is putting into practice Khrushchevian revisionism without Khrushchev. 
Its course is to protect the domination of imperialism and colonialism in the 
capitalist world, and bring about a restoration of capitalism in the socialist world. 
The ruling clique of the Soviet Communist Party has betrayed Marxism-Leninism, 
betrayed the great Lenin, betrayed the path of the Great October Revolution, 
betrayed proletarian internationalism, betrayed the revolutionary cause of the 
international proletariat and enslaved peoples, betrayed the interests of the great 
Soviet people and the peoples of the socialist countries. ...It 1s now siding with 
American-led imperialism and reactionaries in various countries in a new anti- 
Communist, anti-people’s counterrevolutionary and anti-Chinese holy alliance. But 
this counterrevolutionary holy alliance is doomed to failure and is indeed already 
breaking up... 

The plenary meeting is of the opinion that in order to fight imperialism it is 
necessary to fight modern revisionism. There is no third road in the fight between 
Marxism-Leninism and modern revisionism. We must dissociate ourselves from the 
present revisionist clique, whose core is formed by the Soviet leaders, and unmask 
their strike-breaker’s face, for “joint actions” with them are impossible. 





13 Thid , 1966, No. 11, p. 5. 
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The Soviet Party leaders took the resolutions passed at the eleventh plenary 
meeting of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party to mean 
that Mao intended to maintain his inflexible stand on relations with the Soviet 
Communist Party to the very end, a plenary meeting of the latter’s Central 
Committee held in December 1966 declaring these resolutions to be evidence 
that the “great-power, anti-Soviet policy of Mao Tse-tung and his group has 
entered a new and dangerous phase.” Indeed, the Chinese then adopted an 
aggressive policy toward the Soviet Union which included attacks against the 
Soviet Embassy and its staff by the Red Guards and threats of the use of military 
force during the Czechoslovak crisis by such prominent figures as Chou En-lai 
and Army Chief of General Staff Huang Yung-sheng.'* This hard line was 
confirmed at the twelfth plenary meeting of the Chinese Communist Party’s 
Central Committee of October 1968: 


The American imperialists and the Soviet revisionists are plotting a new division 
of the world, they are coming to terms, but at the same time competing with each 
other. The aggressive war of American imperialism against Vietnam is enjoying 
the tacit agreement and support of the Soviet revisionists, while the outright 
occupation of Czechoslovakia undertaken by the Soviet revisionist renegade ae 
in turn met with the tacit agreement and support of the American imperialists. . 


..we must heighten our vigilance toward the jackals of American imperialism 
and modern Soviet revisionism one-hundredfold. Should the enemy dare to thrust 
a war upon us, we shall destroy him decisively, utterly and completely.1® 


Nevertheless, the Soviet Party leaders continue to show a restrained sudan 
hoping that, sooner or later, peace with the Chinese will be restored. This came 
out, for example, in a New Year’s interview given by Prime Minister Aleksei 
Kosygin to the Japanese newspaper Mainichi Shimbun,)® and a lengthy review 
article in the January 11 issue of Pravda. In both cases, however, hopes were 
clearly placed on a change in Chinese policy, which at present seems a very remote 
possibility. Mao, at any rate, gave a convincing demonstration of bis irrecon- 
cilability by including in the draft of the new Party Rules which was to be sub- 
mitted for approval at the Ninth Party Congress a clause on the need for un- 
remitting struggle against “Soviet revisionism.” 17 

The organization of a broad campaign to study the ideas of Mao Tse-tung, 
the exaltation of his person to an ever higher level and the confirmation of a 
solidly anti-Soviet course in the Party’s policy could not have been realized so 
successfully unless the Party apparatus had been smashed and a purge carried 
out among its members. After all, the principal aim of the cultural revolution 
as laid down in the resolution adopted at the eleventh plenary meeting of the 
Party Central Committee was to “remove the persons in power in the Party 





14 See, for example, statements made by Chou En-laı on September 29 and November 29, 1968, 
and by Huang Yung-sheng on October 4 and December 2, 1968. 

18 Hongqi, 1968, No. 5, p. 31. 

18 See, for example, Pravda, January 5, 1969. 

17 See, for example, The New York Times, January 8, 1969. 
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who have struck out along the capitalist road.”’8 In pursuing this aim, Mao and 
his supporters encountered a number of difficulties which considerably altered 
the intended course of the revolution and also seriously delayed it. In August 
1966, it was by no means just a “handful” of top Party officials led by Liu Shao- 
chi who were hindering the implementation of Mao’s political plans; by then, 
the most prominent representatives of this “handful,” such as Peng Chen, Lo 
Jui-ching and Lu Ting-yi, had already been removed from their key positions, 
while at the eleventh plenary meeting of the Party Central Committee Liu Shao- 
chi himself was ousted as Deputy Chairman of the Central Committee in a manner 
reminiscent of Khrushchev’s elimination of the “anti-Party group.” However, 
since both Liu and his ally Teng Hsiao-ping had long been instrumental in building 
up the Party’s apparatus and selecting and training its members, their removal 
alone would have been insufficient; the entire apparatus had to be combed of 
Mao’s real and potential enemies. How necessary this was is indicated by the 
fact that, whereas Mao reckoned with the support of at least 95 percent of the 
Party’s members,1% according to one of the Red Guard’s principal victims, 
Foreign Minister and Deputy Prime Minister Chen Yi, only about 20 percent 
of the Party’s members and candidate members were really behind him in 1966, 
viz., 4,000,000—4,500,000 out of a total of 20,000,000—22,000,000.*° 


Indeed, that the situation in China could be consolidated was due not so 
much to Mao’s political and ideological victory as to the compromise he made 
with the members of the Party apparatus. In his plans to reorganize the dual 
system of control—i.e., the system of Party and state administration that had 
arisen in China after 1949 as a copy of the Soviet model—, the Chinese dictator, 
in fact, suffered a clear defeat, and it may be doubted whether the subsequent 
destruction of this system in 1966—67 was part of his original plans at all. As 
regards the new vehicles of power, viz., the cultural-revolutionary groups, 
committees and conferences, the resolution adopted at the Party’s eleventh 
plenary meeting had the following to say: 

During the process of the movement for the great proletarian cultural revolution, 
a lot of new things have begun to make their appearance which are of tremendous 
historical significance—cultural-revolutionary groups, cultural-revolutionary com- 
mittees and other organizational forms created by the masses in many schools and 
economic units. 

The cultural-revolutionary groups, committees and conferences are the best of 
the new organizational forms for the self-education of the masses under the guidance 
of the Communist Party. They are the best and strongest bridge between our Party 
and the masses, they are the vehicles of power of the proletarian cultural revolution.*! 


The resolution further stipulated that these agencies were to be staffed on 
the basis of elections “modeled on the Paris Commune.” It said nothing about 





18 Honggi, 1966, No. 10, p- 4. 

19 Thid. 

20 Fes Ching Yon Chin, Taipei, 1968, No. 14, p. 38. 
21 Hongqi, 1966, No. 10, pp. 6—7. 
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destroying the Party committees, suggesting’ rather that in many respects the 
cultural revolution was to be their concern. Neither was there any talk of what 
the relations were to be between the Party committees and the cultural revolu- 
tionary organs, what structure the latter were to have, and so on. It seems, in 
fact, that these agencies were never established on a broad scale, despite fleeting 
‚references in the Peking press in 1967 to the fact that cultural-revolutionary 
committees and conferences were functioning in the capital’s Red Guard organi- 
zations. Once he saw that the bureaucratic Party apparatus had to be reshaped 
if the resistance of the apparatchiki was to be crushed, Mao tried to transfer the 
seat of Party and state power from the cultural-revolutionary organs to communes 
established for this purpose, such as those that appeared in early 1967 in Shanghai 
and elsewhere. Circumstances, however, soon forced Mao to abandon such a 
system, of elected agencies in favor of the revolutionary committee. A coalition, 
so to speak, between the country’s three leading social elements—namely, the 
army, the Party and state apparatus and the “revolutionary masses”—, the 
revolutionary committees opened for Mao the way to a compromise with the 
Party’s administrative “cadres” while providing a place for military personnel 
and rebels alike who wished to exploit their participation in the cultural revolu- 
tion for the benefit of their careers. As an organizational form, the revolutionary 
committee also suited Mao in that its members were not elected, but selected 
and appointed “from above.” However, if Mao thought that this fact would, 
simplify and expedite the formation of the new vehicles of power he was gravely 
mistaken, for the revolutionary committees only succeeded in becoming estab- 
lished throughout the country by the fall of 1968—at the price, in the long run, 
of disgracing the “pioneers of the revolution” for the sake of pacifying the Party 
apparaschiks. 

Neither can Mao’s plans to restore the Party organizations be regarded as 
successful. The question of reviving the Party system in a different form began 
to be debated at the highest level in the fall of 1967, for the destruction of the 
Party committees had violated one of Mao’s central principles, proclaimed at a 
Central Committee meeting in November 1938: 


Every Communist must learn the truth that “the rifle generates power.” Our 
principle is that the Party commands the rifle, and it is absolutely impermissible 
that the rifle command the Party.?? 


Although during the cultural revolution the Party organizations in the army 
had suffered least of all, although supreme authority in China continued to be in 
the hands of the “proletarian staff headquarters,” which in a measure replaced 
the defunct Standing Committee of the Party Committee, the balance of power 
during the period 1966-68 showed a clear swing in favor of the military, which 
acquired control over the country’s administrative, financial and economic 
agencies, agriculture, and educational and cultural establishments, and became 





22 From “War and Questions of Strategy,” part of a concluding speech delivered on November 6, 
1938, to the Chinese Party Central Committee: Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works (in Chinese), Vol. II, 
Peking, 1961, p. 535; also Izbrannys proizvedeniya (Selected Writings), Vol. I, Moscow, 1953, p. 388. 
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the principal organizer of ideological activities. This swing became particularly 
pronounced when the Red Guards fell into disfavor in the summer of 1968. 
Although the army, in the reliable hands of Lin Piao, cannot be said to have been 
an actual threat, the Wuhan incidents in the summer of 1967, as well as the 
resistance of the military to Peking in Tibet, Sinkiang, Szechwan and Inner 
Mongolia, showed that the army might well become a source of major trouble 
in the future. In addition, the political situation abroad urgently required that 
the army be relieved of its supervisory functions in order to enable it to return 


to its primary duties. 


In order to expedite the resuscitation of the Party organizations, Mao planned 
to convene the Ninth Party Congress, at which new central organs would be 
elected and a new Party statute adopted, in October 1968; but resistance from 
the Party apparatchiki and hostility between them and the Red Guards as well 
as among the Red Guard organizations themselves forced Mao, as announced 
in the report on the Party Central Committee’s twelfth plenary meeting, to 
postpone the Congress to a “suitable time.”’?® The army thus remained Mao’s 
trump card in early 1969. We read in a combined New Year’s editorial of Jen 
Min Jih Pao, Honggi and Chieh Fang Chun Pao: 


The great People’s Liberation Army of China is the mainstay of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, a steel wall in the defense of the socialist motherland, a powerful 
support for the great proletarian cultural revolution. It has made a tremendous 
contribution to the cultural revolution. In the new year, an increasing number of 
still more important tasks will devolve upon it. 


One of Mao’s greatest setbacks in the cultural revolution was undoubtedly 
his failure to win the support of the country’s young intellectuals. Long before 
the spectacular eruption of the revolution in the summer of 1966, Mao, with 
the example of the “bourgeois degeneration” of Soviet youth before his eyes, 
had on numerous occasions expressed grave concern—e.g., in an interview 
given to the American writer and publicist Edgar Snow*4—over the course 
that the next generation would take. In suppressing his innate distrust of intellec- 
tuals, especially those brought up in “bourgeois” conditions, and giving the 
students a leading part in the cultural revolution, the Chinese dictator hoped 
that they would acquire a taste for the drama and excitement of genuine revolu- 
tionary struggle and develop into a new, militant, revolutionary backbone for 
the Party apparatus. Throughout Chinese history, the students had always been 
the principal force in revolutionary movements—Mao himself had become a 
revolutionary while a student. Mao’s gamble, however, failed; as early as August 
1967, he confessed to a visiting Albanian military delegation: 


I was about to prepare a take-over guard from among the intellectuals, but now 
I see that this is far from an ideal solution. In my opinion, the Weltanschauung of both 





23 Hongqi, 1968, No. 5, p. 28. 
24 Sunday Times, London, February 14, 1965. 
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the. Patty and Y non-Party. intelligentsia, nis the young people ee 
at school, remains basically bourgeois. *5 


- Thus, China’s students once more strengthened Mao in his distrust of the 
intelligentsia. Disillusioned, he turned his back on them, and reinstated the 
workers and poor peasants as the main source of support for his dictatorial 
regime. The succulent mangoes which Mao presented to agitation and propa; 
ganda brigades. of Peking workers on August 5, 1968, wete symbolic of this 
new change in policy. 

The Red Guard movement in Ghina ended as it had begun—namely, on 

instructions received “from above,” but it offered stubborn resistance to the 
unnatural death that had been prepared for it. Hundreds of thousands of Red 
Guards were banished to the depths of the provinces; tens of thousands ended 
in concentration camps; thousands perished. Despite its brief history, however, 

. the movement has left its mark. It has shown the world that there are forces 

`- among Chinese youth that are prepared to oppose the regime, that Mao’ s gamble 

. on the younger generation has perhaps already been lost. 

A final observation. The Red Guards were brought up, so to speak, on the 
slogan, “Revolution is Right.” Now, this slogan is no longer to be heard in 
China. Strangely enough, however, this and similar rebellious Maoist slogans 
now suppressed by their author himself have met with a resounding echo among . 
students in other countries of Asia, Europe and America,** being regarded as 
quite compatible with anarchy pure and simple. 





% Fei Ching Yen Chin, 1968, No. 24, pp. 3—4. 
26 Cf, the section “Students and Revolution” in Survey, London, July 1968, 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Arts 


Recent Developments in Soviet Estonian Drama 


Thus article 1s a revised version of a paper delivered at the First Conference on Baltic 
Studies held at the University of Maryland, College Park, Md., from November 28 to 
December 1, 1968. 


Notwithstanding the contribution of several distinguished playwrights, 
among them August Kitzberg, whose work is discussed in Allardyce Nicoll’s 
comprehensive World Drama from Aeschylus to Anouilh, Estonian drama tradi- 
tionally—i.e., before the Soviet annexation of Estonia—seldom equaled and never 
surpassed the achievement of Estonian lyric poetry. One would imagine that this 
tendency of the drama to be overshadowed by accomplishments in other literary 
genres had been heightened by the conditions existing in Soviet Estonia. For 
drama is by nature the most public of the arts and hence the most prone to attract 
a close censorship by the state. Consequently, free creation, one might suppose, 
ought to be stifled by the dictates of Party doctrine as well as by the demands of 
the formal principles of Socialist Realism: as the Fourth Congress of Soviet 
Writers reiterated in 1967, it is “the sacred duty” of Soviet dramatists to create 
“realistic plays” ;1 and according to a high-ranking member of the Soviet Writers’ 
Union, the three cornerstones of Soviet dramaturgy are “‘closeness to the masses 
[rarodnost], revolutionary humanism, and faith in the Party [partiinost].”* At the 
same time, however, a Soviet critic writing in a Russian periodical confesses that 
most ideologically correct Estonian plays fail to excite audiences simply because 
these works lack dramatic tension. Obviously, artists in the Soviet Union must 
steer a perilous course between the Scylla and Charybdis of official truth and 
aesthetically disastrous consequences. Indeed, many have perished. Yet notwith- 
standing these treacherous conditions, several imaginative plays have recently 
appeared in Soviet Estonia. These works are refreshingly modern and even 
absurd in tone, and seem to herald a new beginning for an ancient art. 


* 


The first decade of Soviet rule in Estonia produced practically no drama of 
literary merit. The most widely published playwright of the period was August 
Jakobson, who in the late nineteen-twenties had distinguished himself as a writer 





1 The playwright Afanasy Salynsky, quoted in Sırp Ja Vasar, Tallinn, June 2, 1967, p. 2. 

3 Ibia. 

3 Z. Krakhmalnıkova (an Voprosy Isterafury), quoted by Abel Nagelmaa in Srp ja Vasar, 
December 10, 1965, p. 1. 
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of Zolaesque proletarian fiction. Jakobson’s plays of the forties and fifties, 
however, are crude propaganda pieces that toe the Party line and tend to prefer 
narration to action. Jakobson carried his brand of playwriting into the early 
sixties with a six-part work of epic proportions, Knots of the Storm,* which, 
as noted even by Soviet Estonian critics, is sorely lacking in dramatic qualities. 
The playwright has justly called this mammoth work a “dramatic chronicle,” notes 
one Soviet Estonian commentator, who continues: “Not a single theater has 
attempted to stage even a part of it.”5 The works of Jakobson and his literary 
comrades are didactic melodramas. Unfortunately, these plays lack the quality 
of formal experimentation that makes, let us say, Bertolt Brecht’s equally didactic 
Marxist Lebrsticke palatable even to a non-Communist audience. 


After Stalin’s death in 1953, greater flexibility in form as well as in subject 
matter became noticeable in Estonian drama, which is currently dominated by 
the work of three established playwrights: Egon Rannet, Ardi Liives and Juhan 
Smuul. 


Of this trio, Egon Rannet is the oldest and most conservative. Paying homage 
to the Party line, he glorifies collective farming (Hleartache)® and the Red Army 
(The Crimson Rose), and attacks such obvious targets as private enterprise, 
religion and modernism in art. Yet at times Rannet is able to transcend the limit 
of didactic melodrama and create competently constructed scenes that fuse 
plot, character, dialogue, setting and symbolism into concrete stage action. In 
The Poachers,® for example, he makes use of the dramatic metaphor of illegal 
game-hunting in a state forest in order to comment on poaching in the jungles 
of love as well as in the thickets of the art world. Similarly, Rannet’s Geese® 
contains a theatrically effective moment in the scene in which the speech of an 
atheistic clergyman is drowned by the loud grunting of swine. In his recent 
Criminal Tango,“ Rannet has unfortunately once more descended to the level 
of sensational and sentimental melodrama. 


Like Rannet, Ardi Liives has written propaganda pieces (e.g., The Blue 
Rocket).4 Occasionally, however, he treats themes that are above political con- 
siderations. He even ventures to criticize the violent excesses of Soviet rule, 
though he is careful to do so in a “safe” context. Thus, in This Side of the Horizon, !? 
a politically unreliable character exclaims, “At every step of the way, I see people 





* August Jakobson, Tormisölwed (Knots of the Storm), Tallinn, 1962. (Many of the plays referred 
to here were initially published in the literary magazine Looming and only then ın book form. Wherever 
possible, the date of publication in book form has been given here.) 

5 Nagelmaa, op. cit., p. 1. (Italics added.) 

© Egon Rannet, Sudameralu (Heartache), Tallinn, 1957. 

? Egon Rannet, Veripwnans roos (The Crimson Rose), Tallinn, 1967. 

8 Egon Rannet, Sa/akutid (The Poachers), Tallinn, 1960. 

® Egon Rannet, Haned (The Geese), Tallinn, 1964. Published in a Russian translation (“Gusi”) in 
Teatr, 1963, No, 11. 

10 Egon Rannet, “Kriminaaltango” ja vaga korralikud ınımesed (“Criminal Tango” and Very Decent 
People), Tallinn, 1968. 

1 Ardi Liives, Stuns rakett (The Blue Rocket), Tallinn, 1959. 

12 Ardi Luves, Siinpool borisonti (This Side of the Horizon), Tallinn, 1962. 
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who have not even arrived at socialism yet... What are we to'do with them? 
String them up?”13 Elsewhere in the play, the sarne character points out that one 
needs more than the fingers of both hands to count the shortcomings of the 
socialist paradise. Liives expresses this most vividly in his Viennese Postage 
Stamp,\4 in which Soviet construction methods are described in terms of walls 
that are crooked, showers that have no water, and toilets that lack sewage pipes. 


While Liives is the most prolific of the Soviet Estonian dramatists—he 
writes a play or two a year, with an occasional libretto for a musical comedy 
thrown in—, Juhan Smuul has only half-a-dozen dramatic works to his credit, 
and one of these is a rather weak film scenario. Nevertheless, Smuul is the most 
widely known Estonian playwright of the postwar period. His works have been 
staged in Berlin and Moscow and in the cultural centers of several non-Russian 
Soviet republics. One of his plays has appeared in an English translation;1® 
another has been printed in the Polish literary monthly Dia/og.1® 


A writer of verse and fiction as well’as a maker of plays, Juhan Smuul is a 
Lenin Prize winner and the chairman ofthe Soviet Estonian Writers’ Union. 
Yet, except for his early work,1? he is the least political and the most experimental 
of the established Soviet Estonian playwrights. As a character called Historic 
Truth puts it in one of Smuul’s plays, the author is in flight from “certain basic 
tendencies in contemporary dramaturgy”’!®—i.e., Socialist Realism. 


Smuul’s range as a formal innovator becomes readily apparent when we 
look at two of his recent works. His Colonel’s Widow? is virtually a monodrama, 
yet notwithstanding the absence of a plot in the usual sense of the word, the play 
captivates the theatergoer with its verbal humor. Practically the entire piece 
consists of the widow’s monologue, which ostensibly is a tirade against the 
stupidity of physicians, but in fact reveals the speaker’s own superficial, spurious 
and parasitic character. A descendant of Moliére’s imaginary invalid, the widow 
is a hypochondriac who is rarely satisfied with her physicians’ diagnoses. At last 
‘she consents to be suffering from “Nihilissimus acutus” and “Logorrhoea 
gradus gravis,’ which turn out to be a “big nothing” ‘and a “severe case of 
verbal diarrhea.” 


In direct contrast to the lack of action in The Colonel’s Widow, Smuul’s 
Penguins? is full of movement. In this work, Smuul takes a dig’at the Party by 





13 Ibid., p. 73. 

4 Ardi Liives, Vun postmark (The Viennese Postage Stamp), Tallinn, 1964; made into a motion 
picture in 1967, 

15 Juhan Smuul, “The Colonel’s Widow, or The Doctors.Don’t Know What They Are Talking 
About,” tr. by Marjory Ware, Sovet Literature, Moscow, 1967, No. 3. 

16 Juhan Smuul, “Lea” (Leah), Dialog, Warsaw, 1961, No. 8, pp. 70—92. 

17 Juhan Smuul, sland: ookean (The Atlantic Ocean), Tallinn, 1957; Lea (Leah), Tallinn, 1960. 

18 Tuban Smuul, Kihnu Jönn ebk metskapten (Kihnu Jönn, or The Wild Captain), Tallinn, 1965, p. 110. 

19 Juhan Smuul, Muhr monoloogid. Polkosnsku lesk (Muhu Monologues [and] The Colonel’s Widow), 
Tallinn, 1968. 

20 Juhan Smuul, Enne kui saabuvad rebased (Before the Foxes Come), Tallinn, 1969. (The stage 
version was entitled “Life of the Penguins, or Before the Foxes Come.”) 
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poking fun, among other things, at formal innovations in the shape of a proud 
mother penguin with a square egg, yet the play itself is a theatricalist satire that 
makes use of masks and calls for grotesque sets in the best tradition of “decadent 
bourgeois formalism.” Much of the action is blatantly allegorical,- being based 
on the opposition of the large and complacent emperor penguins and the much 
smaller Adélie penguins, the latter of whom talk continually about their own 
language, ethnic origin and national pride. The political satire in this allegorical 
conflict becomes pointed when it is revealed that the name of the leader of the 
emperor penguins is Daft, which is a nonsense syllable in Estonian but means 
something quite specific in English (a language rather popular in Soviet Estonia). 
There is a further contest between old conservatives and young pacifists (of 
both species), the play treats such topics as striptease, and it alludes to the in- 
volvement of the United States in Vietnam. The Penguins ends with the arrival 
of arctic foxes. Before proceeding to devour the penguins, the foxes are identified 
as belonging to a (Western imperialist?) Peace Corps. 


Though a good deal of the satire in The Penguins is handled surprisingly well, 
Smuul’s play is flawed. Here and there, the episodic structure bares its unsightly 
joints. The frenetic surface action fails to cover up stretches of dull dialogue. 
Occasional flashes of satiric insight do not reduce the cheapness of some of the 
humor. An even harsher indictment may be brought against the work of Egon 
Rannet and Ardi Liives: their dramatic output lacks substance in terms of uni- 
versal themes, mythic action, appropriate language, adequate dramatic tension, 
and what Jean Cocteau has called the visual poésie de théâtre. Yet, fortunately for 
the future of Estonian drama, the past few years have seen the emergence of 
several imaginative playwrights. In one way or another, these- young dramatists, 
notably Ain Kaalep, Mati Unt, Paul-Eerik Rummo and Enn Vetemaa, are 
associated with the “Vanemuine” Theater, in the ancient university town of 
Tartu, and though roughly the contemporaries of the poet Artur Alliksaar, they 
may be described as the literary heirs of this ‘seminal Estonian writer. 

Artur Alliksaar, who died in 1966 at the age of 43 and whose only published 
play, The Nameless Island?! appeared in print about six months before his death, 
may some day be known as the Estonian Georg Biichner. For much of his work 
(mostly poetry) is still in manuscript, and The Nameless Island, which is totally 
unlike anything that precedes it in Estonian drama, has not yet been given a stage 
production. Alliksaar’s play is characterized by a high level of linguistic com- 
petence and functions simultaneously on at least three planes. Superficially, it is 
an exciting tale of adventure set in the interplanetary future. Behind the fagade 
of this seemingly innocent fantasy, however, there lurks bold allegorical satire. Yet 
when the island’s dictator dons a mask and makes a speech about destroying the 
world, he relies heavily on images derived from what is one of the strongest 
bastions of make-believe—the theater. Coupled with the visual device of the 
mask, Alliksaar’s use of stage imagery suggests that on a third level of action 
The Nameless Island is an attempt to illuminate the border regions of illusion and 
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reality—by now a cliché in Western literature, but still an exciting new subject 
in Soviet Estonian drama. 

During the first few moments of the play, Alliksaar establishes the slightly 
absurd tone of The Nameless Island with a dumb show and the exchange of a 
few lines of suggestive dialogue between a newspaper reader and an intruder. 
The intruder lights a cigarette, setting fire to the newspaper that hides the 
reader’s face. When the flames burn his fingers, the reader drops the paper, 
whereupon the intruder speaks the first line of the play: “What? So it isn’t you 
after all?...” The reader replies: “Of course it is I and no one else.”2# We soon 
learn, however, that the reader suffers from amnesia, and thus begins a Pirandellian 
quest for the face behind the mask. What reinforces the essential theatricality of 
The Nameless Island is Alliksaar’s skillful blending of the various planes of action 
in episodes that involve the spectator’s sight as well as hearing, his intellect as 
well as his emotions. For example, the incredibly lifelike statues that adorn the 
island turn out to be executed political prisoners who have been frozen, as it 
were, into a solid state. The compression into a single visual image of this 
fantastic method of judicial punishment, the metaphoric restriction of bodily 
freedom (with the overtone that all citizens of a totalitarian state are thus im- 
prisoned) as well as the deceptive appearance of the statues speak to us eloquently 
—and in the proper language of drama—of space-age adventure, political tyranny, 
and the difficulty of separating truth from illusion. Alliksaar is indeed a con- 
summate craftsman. One hopes that it will not be necessary to wait seventy- 
seven years for a production of The Nameless Island, as was the case with Georg 
Biichner’s Woyzeck. 

In February 1967, about a year after the publication of Alliksaar’s play, the 
Vanemuine Theater (which has achieved considerable fame in the Soviet Union 
far beyond the boundaries of Estonia) staged a new work that in no way imitates 
The Nameless Island but is nevertheless related to it. Ain Kaalep’s “IDAM” (an 
abbreviation of “International Detailed Ape Model”)?® depicts the triumph of 
humanistic values in a totalitarian state of cybernetic apes. Though “IDAM” 
contains echoes of George Orwell’s 1984, Aldous Huxley’s The Brave New World 
and Karel Capek’s R.U.R., it is an original and in many ways a brilliant retelling 
of the story of Adam and Eve. Rebelling against a restrictive society that has set 
up free sex centers while outlawing love, two young apes who call themselves 
Adam and Eve decide to become human and hide in the garage of an old creature 
named Hamlet, whom the state regards as an idiot, because he speaks in blank 
verse and is known for his intellectual skepticism. The rebellious lovers are 
tracked down by a wily official called Lucifer, who proceeds to tempt Eve with 
a bottle of applejack. At the end of the play, just as the supreme computer is 
about to pass sentence on the young revolutionaries, a general uprising of the 
apes interrupts the dreaded proceedings. Lucifer regrets that he has been unable 
to save the apes from becoming human, and vows to return at a later date. 





32 Ibid., p. 5. 
33 Ain Kaalep, “Iidamast ja Aadamast ehk antimantikulaator” (IDAM), unpublished. 
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Though Kaalep has amusingly rephrased Genesis as well as The Origin of 
Species, his chief contribution concerns formal matters, for he is the first Estonian 
playwright to succeed in using epic—or Brechtian—techniques. Others before 
him, notably Ralf Parve in The Seven Sleepers*4 and Juban Smuul in Kibnu Jõnn, 
have attempted to borrow elements from Brecht’s bag of dramaturgical tricks, 
but only Kaalep achieves a formal unity and integrity that bespeaks a thoroughly 
mastered approach. Kaalep begins his play with a prologue in blank verse that 
not only outlines the fable but also (and here he out-Brechts Brecht) informs us 
that this is precisely what is happening; each of the acts begins with a projected 
quotation (from Marx or Heine); the characters wear masks; and part of the 
action in Act Three is played against the projection of a film that records the fall 
of man in Adam’s bed.?® (We might note here that Brecht, though a leading 
Marxist playwright and the recipient of a Stalin Peace Prize, was not welcomed 
into Soviet theaters until after his death. Significantly, the first Soviet production 
of a Brecht play—during the 1957-58 season—was given not in Moscow or 
Leningrad but in Tallinn.) 

Kaalep’s predilection for formal experimentation may already be seen in his 
first play, “My Eyes and Yours,”?® which Vanemuine staged in 1965. For this work 
(like some of Smuul’s plays) incorporates a modern equivalent of the Greek 
chorus. (Kaalep, incidentally, has translated several Greek tragedies.) The Two 
Friends who compose the chorus in Kaalep’s play help the stage hands move 
properties and comment, among other things, on (shades of Brecht?) emotional 
versus intellectual responses to drama. The play itself concerns an actress who 
sacrifices her happiness with a man other than her husband for the sake of her 
children. To underscore the protagonist’s dilemma, Kaalep strengthens the 
structure of the work by juxtaposing with the main action of the play rehearsal 
scenes from Euripides’ Asestis, in which the actress portrays a Greek wife who 
is willing to give her life to save her husband, whom, she thinks, the children 
need more than a mother. 

The use of Greek myth is even more apparent in Mati Unt’s Phaethon,®? which 
incorporates into its text poems by Schiller and Alliksaar. Unt takes the ancient 
story of Phaethon, who persuaded his father to allow him to drive the sun 
chariot, with predictably disastrous results, and expands it into an allegorical 
struggle for freedom and self-realization in the face of indifference, corruption, 
brutality and tyranny. Modeled perhaps in part on Schiller’s Don Carlos, Unt’s 
protagonist (along with the hero’s boyhood friend, who nevertheless seems to 
be in cahoots with the gods) expresses sentiments of libertarian idealism. He is 
~ M Ralf Parve, Seitsmemagaja-paeval (On the Feast of the Seven Sleepers), Tallinn, 1964. 

25 Soviet Estonian commentators on the play (e.g, Ants Jarv, “lidamast ja Aadamast,” Sirp ya 
Vasar, March 10, 1967, p. 4) have protested against the passive role of Adam in the third act. While 
the reasons for his relative docility before the Supreme Council are not hard to find and are incidental, 
it must not be forgotten that in Act Three Adam proves himself a more than adequate lover and poet— 
and hence maintains his image of the archrebel—, but he does this in the film. 

28 Ain Kaalep, “Minu silmad ja sinu silmad” (My Eyes and Yours), unpublished. 

27 Mati Unt, Mõrv hotellis. Phaethon, paikese poeg (Murder in the Hotel [and] Phaethon, Son of 
Helios), Tallinn, 1969. 
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also something of an existentialist when he refers to the world as the vomit of 
the gods and comments on being and nothingness. The goddess of the dawn, 
who sacrifices her immortality in order to help the youth, introduces another 
“ idea dear to twentieth-century playwrights: Time, she says, is “like a spiderweb 
around my face. —No,” she quickly corrects herself, “like a reel of barbed wire.” 28 
Phaethon’s faith in a better future appears to be justified when he finally gains 
access to the palace of the sun god and mounts the golden chariot for a triumphant 
_ tide across the heavens. Other treacherous gods, however, strike him down. 
Unt ends the play with an interesting twist, which is basically Brechtian in that 
it forces the audience to intellectualize about that which they have just seen on 
the stage. The same gods who so brutally murdered the young idealist now 
invent the textbook version of what ostensibly happened: Phaethon, they say, 
was unable to control the celestial horses and had to be destroyed in order to 
save the world from a fiery end. As a character says in the play, “History is a 
prostitute.” 29 


Mati Unt’s Phaethon was the first drama to be staged in the magnificent new 
Vanemuine theater building opened late in 1967. It comes somewhat as a surprise, 
then, to learn that Soviet Estonian periodicals contained not a single review of the 
work, though other Soviet commentators have called it “the most interesting 
play produced at the Vanemuine.” 30 Even more curious circumstances surround 
Paul-Eerik Rummo’s The Cinderella Game.?! Rehearsals of it were well under way 
at the Vanemuine during the 1967—68 season and the text had been approved 
for publication when all work on these projects was suddenly halted. A year 
later, the play was back in rehearsal (it opened in February 1969), and it was 
finally published early in 1969. 


Built around the motifs of the well-known folk tale, The Cinderella Game 
is hauntingly theatrical in its use of a visual poésie de théâtre and frighteningly 
contemporary in its absurdist philosophy. For Rummo depicts a universe that 
is devoid of the familiar and the comprehensible. Instead of a storybook Cinderella 
and her Prince Charming, there are several pretenders to these titles. Furthermore, 
the Prince not only has a double but is simply one of the many princes who 
inhabit a multitude of castles that abound in the hostile countryside. Worse yet, 
there is no Good Fairy who could rush to the aid of the brutally assaulted Cin- 
derella. And when the wicked Stepmother, an old woman in a wheelchair who 
represents life, produces some sheets of paper that are supposed to reveal the 
method in her madness, no one is able to read the strange markings on the few 
pages that are not completely blank. 

Like Oedipus, or Lear, or even Willy Loman, characters in Rummo’s play 
ask, “Who am I?” The answer seems to be that they are simply puppets playing 
interchangeable roles in a meaningless game. Rummo concretizes the idea of the 





28 Thid., p. 83. 

2° Thid., p. 68. 

3 U. Tonts, in Edası, Tartu, June 30, 1968. 

31 Paul-Eerik Rummo, Tubkasrıinummang (The Cinderella Game), Tallinn, 1969. 
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absurdity of the game in a visually brilliant scene in which the Prince chases after 

the crazily wheeling Stepmother, while obstacles drop from the flies to impede 

his movement. It is at this point in the play that the Prince realizes the meaning- 

_ lessness of his quest to unmask the real Cinderella, who stands for happiness or 
‘ possibly truth. This perception is dramatized by a shift from prose to blank 
verse and the literal opening up of the stage both in height and in depth, for until 
that moment most of the action has taken place in a single, as it were, almost 
exclusively linear dimension. The production of The Cinderella Game at the 
Vanemuine Theater, where it was directed. by Evald Hermaküla, underscored 
the elements of absurdity in the text. For Hermakiila, who has undoubtedly been 
influenced by Antonin Artaud, Jerzy Grotowski and Peter Brook, turned Rummo’s 
play into an excitirig exercise in the methods of the theater of cruelty. 

- The contemporary theater of the absurd, introduced into modern Estonian 
drama by Artur Alliksaar, seems to be parodied in Enn Veternaa’s /Uuminations,?? 
in which a roomful of people are menaced by an ever-increasing sphere of ball 
lightning. We learn, however, that there is no real danger, for the building 
is protected by lightning rods, and the electrical display itself is being monitored 
by a safety engineer. In other words, the battle against lightning is meaningless, 
for the element of unpredictability has been eliminated: every mechanical factor 
is controlled, every human move has been anticipated. Having finally come to a 
similar realization, a character in the play tears the lightning ‘rods from the 
building, thus triumphing, as he puts it, over inevitability and once more making 
man the master of his own fate. Or so it seems. For at that moment a gigantic 
ball of electricity invades the room and an explosion concludes the play. 

The preposterousness of the situation at the end of [/uminations is in keeping 
with the parodic tone of the work. At the same time, the.mock absurdity of the 
scene is tempered by the ominous words of another character who has spoken 
just moments earlier. “Yes,” he says, “before you is a model of the world. There 
is lightning behind our windows. Perhaps there will soon be behind yours.” 33 
The burlesque ending of the play assumes even more serious proportions when 
we recall a still earlier thought that by now has acquired a tragically ironic 
meaning: “Dear fellow humans,” it begins, “we are all in the twentieth century. 
Don’t you really understand that this tiny ball of fire does not represent anything 
serious? If it were truly dangerous, then...then the entire human race would 
unite with us. All men of good will would 'join us in rolling it into the trash bin of 
history:”34 Instead of doing this, however, the firemen of our world, as Max 
Frisch so well'knows, are all arsonists. Vetemaa’s play is thus a much more 
serious probing into the fundamental questions of our age than is at first apparent. 
Illuminations is interesting, furthermore, because of its deviations from tradi- 
tional dramaturgy. In this connection, it..is significant that an oft-recurring 





33 Enn Vetemaa, “Illumtnatsioonid keravalgule ja uheksale naitlejale (pauguga lõpus)” Humina- 
tions, for Ball Lightning and Nine Actors, with an Explosion at the End), Looming, Tallinn, September 
1968. 

33 Ibid., p. 1312. 

3 Ibıd., p. 1298. 
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image in the play is that of a dead sea gull, which recalls a seminal work of the 
Russian theater of realism. Indeed, the use of this image suggests that a cycle 
has come to an end. For Chekhov’s sea gull, once the proud emblem of Stanis- 
lavsky’s Moscow Art Theater, now lies dead and rotting, poisoning the very 
clouds that Vetemaa calls the symbols of lightness and purity. 


Though Vetemaa, probably, did not intend his play to be a symbolic declara- 
tion of dramaturgical independence, there is no question that modern Estonian 
drama has finally come of age with the work of a new generation of playwrights. 
The fact that considerable artistic achievement has been possible in a country 
annexed by the Soviet Union speaks, of course, more for the brilliance and 
ingenuity of the writer than for the tolerance of the regime. For Estonian play- 
wrights in the West have produced nothing that could be set alongside the work 
of Juhan Smuul, Artur Alliksaar, Ain Kaalep, Mati Unt, Paul-Eerik Rummo and 
Enn Vetemaa. No matter how painful it may be for the exiles to accept this 
verdict, it must be stated without equivocation that in Estonian drama (which 
now for the first time challenges the supremacy of Estonian lyric poetry) both 
promise and fulfillment reside with the writers of Soviet Estonia. 


Mardi Valgemäe 


Soviet Society 


The Soviet Woman of Today and Tomotrow 


A false conception of the equality of the sexes is responsible for the fact 
that today, woman’s natural role of mother and cultural repository, of receiver 
and bearer in both the bodily and spiritual senses, is in jeopardy in all industrial 
countries. Nowhere, however, is woman under such pressure to neglect her 
fundamental tasks and suppress her femininity as in countries where Marxism- 
Leninism is the state doctrine. According to Lenin: 

If woman is to achieve complete freedom and true equality with man, house- 


keeping activities must take place on a public basis and women must take part in 
general productive work. Then, woman will have the same position as man.+ 


Lenin’s first demand has yet to become reality in the USSR. Public kitchens, 
laundries and similar facilities are inadequate as regards both number and—this 
applies particularly to eating establishments—quality. They are also expensive. 
The Soviet working woman therefore continues to do her cooking, washing, 
etc., at home. It is even admitted officially that Soviet women are overburdened 
with housework, and have little time for cultural, social, political or other 


1 V, L Lenin, Polneye sobraniye sochinenss (Complete Works), 3rd ed., Vol. XXIV, Moscow, 1963, 
p. 469. 
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interests. This state of affairs is held responsible for the small proportion of 
women in the Party (20.9 percent in 1967). Although Soviet education and 
propaganda encourage women to take an active part in politics, the political 
scene is the domain of men. 


Lacking relief in the form of adequate services (these, however, ate promised 
for the near future, when the USSR reaches the stage of full Communism), the 
Soviet working woman also receives little assistance from her family. Surveys 
have shown that some 70—80 percent are left to do the housework on their own. 
A further 10-25 percent are helped by their mother or mother-in-law.? Signifi- 
cantly, the Soviet working woman neither receives nor demands any assistance 
from her husband. Although she may complain of the queues in the shops, the 
lack of kindergartens, etc., she takes her burden for granted. The traditional 
view that housework is only for women is still deeply rooted in the USSR. 
Only among men and women with a higher education are voices being more 
and more frequently raised in criticism of this patriarchal attitude: 

Why is it that in this country women, having received equal rights with men, 
make full use of them at the factory, in a collective, but at home often become 
completely dependent on their husbands? Can we, Soviet people in the vanguard 
of a fight for shining ideals, remain indifferent to this? Can it really be considered 
normal for a man to work six or seven hours a day, but a woman twice as long? 
Unfortunately, no law is applicable here, and morality is not always effective. And 
yet how much could we lighten the workload of our womenfolk if, instead of 
slamming down our dominoes or shouting our heads off at the stadium, we were 
to help with the housework I? 


Soviet women will not be able fully to enjoy the equal status conferred on 
them by law and become socially emancipated as long as they are prepared to 
be “exploited” at home. Tradition dies hard, however, and the centuries-old 
patriarchality of Russian society persists despite the Revolution. As Trotsky 
wrote in 1923: 

To establish political equality between men and women in the Soviet state is 
the simplest task of all. 

To establish industrial |proszvodsivennoye] equality between male and female 
worker at the factory, in the trade union, so that the woman is not pushed into the 
background, is a much more difficult task. 

To establish rea/ equality between man and woman in the family, however, is 
an immeasurably more difficult task. 5 


Half a century has passed since the Revolution, and a backward agricultural 
country has become a mighty industrial power. The social, political and economic 





3 Spravochnik parttinogo rabotuka (The Party Worker’s Handbook), 7th ed., Moscow, 1967, p. 443. 

3. A. Kurganov, Zhenshchiny i kommanize: (Women and Communism), New York, 1968, p. 150, 
and Literaturnaya gazeta, April 26, 1967. 

t V. I. Starodub, Zhenshchina—truxhenttsa ı mat (The Woman as Worker and Mother), Leningrad, 
1967, p. 83. 

5 L, Trotsky, Voprosy byta (Questions of Everyday Life), Moscow, 1923, as quoted in Kurganov, 
op. ef, p. 152. 
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changes that have taken place have had profound repercussions upon family 
life, and many traditional attitudes have become gradually modified, yet the 
position of the patriarchal husband has remained virtually unshaken. Why? 


To this day, Soviet woman has not made, and indeed has not been able to 
make, any conscious, persistent efforts to change her status within the family. 
Under the influence of the propaganda of the regime, she believes that her life 
, will only become easier when the state relieves her of some of her tasks by the 
provision of various communal facilities. She is brought up to believe in the 
“collective,” rather than in the individual. Further, the average Soviet woman 
tends to be fatalistic. She has little hope that a rebellion against present conditions 
in the family and society would have much result. Not without reason: the 
demands of individual women are scarcely taken into account, and the existence 
of an organized women’s movement under the present Soviet sociopolitical 
system is inconceivable. 


According to Eastern tradition, woman is destined from birth to bear a 
heavier burden than man. In an old Russian prayer, the man says: “I thank thee, 
O Lord, for not making me a woman.”® The Soviet educational system has 
done nothing to change this traditional view of woman. Equal rights in the 
Soviet Union apply above all to politics, professional training and “career”; 
nowhere is there any talk of a working woman’s right to expect help with the 
housekeeping from members of her family, her husband in particular. A helpful, 
considerate attitude to others has no place in Soviet Marxist morality, although 
it is one of the most important requisites for genuine equality. 


The majority of Soviet working women have to rush home from work to 
take care of domestic chores. Those who have small children (about 80 percent 
of mothers with children under school age go out to work)’ end up by putting 
in more hours at home than at work, the overall working day lasting 14 hours 
and more. The average Soviet working woman therefore tries to find employ- 
ment as nedr home as possible in order to reduce commuting time to a minimum. 
A poll carried out in Leningrad under the direction of Professor A. Kharchev 
showed that the place of employment was selected on the basis not so much of 
the qualifications possessed, as of its proximity (in 40.7 percent of cases), 
availability of schools, kindergartens, etc. (23.7 percent) or the convenience of 
shifts (9.5 percent).® The burden of family and household is not without its 
effect upon the Soviet woman’s professional value: she fulfills her plan, but 
neither troubles to improve her qualifications (this is true in no fewer than 98 
percent of all cases)? nor takes part in the rationalization and invention movement. 
Her standing at work is therefore inferior to that of her male colleagues. 

In the USSR, woman’s general position is judged primarily from the ideologi- 
cal and human standpoints. According to S. Strumilin, a member of the Academy 





® See, for example, Komsomolskaya pravda, March 1, 1968. 

7 Literaturnaya gazeta, July 12, 1967. 

8 Ibid., April 26, 1967. - 
8 Thid. 
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of Sciences of the USSR, woman’s present status is proof of Lenin’s view that 
women would not come into the full possession of equal rights until they were 
telieved of the burden of housework and family cares. To this end Strumilin 
advocates, besides public catering, laundering and other facilities, the professional 
maintenance and upbringing of children by the state. In 1964, he wrote: 

Having given public forms of upbringing unconditional priority over all 
others, we must in the next few years tirelessly expand them at such a rate that 
within 15—20 years they will be generally available—from the cradle to matricu- 
lation—to the entire population. As soon as he leaves the maternity home, each 
Soviet citizen will receive a warrant entitling him to a place in a creche, then in a 
24-hour kindergarten, and then in a boarding school, and finally, an independent 
life in production work or else further study in his chosen specialty.1¢ 


A rather formidable prospect! There can be few women prepared, even in 
return for greater leisure, to be separated from their child almost immediately 
after birth and surrender it to the care of the state. Strumilin’s demand con- 
tradicts the findings of modern psychology on the importance of maternal love 
during the first few years of a child’s life. 

Those who seek a more realistic and human solution to the problem of the 
overburdened Soviet working woman ask themselves two questions: which 
vocations are suitable for women in the first place, and how long mothers of 
small children may be expected to work. 

In 1967, 50 percent of all employed persons in the Soviet Union were women. 11 
At the same time, there are more women with a higher or special education 
than men. 


Women Specialists With a Higher or Special Secondary Education 
Employed in the Soviet National Economy as of November 15, 1965 


Percentage of 

All Specialists 
All Women Specialists „222202 ccc ees eee cee 6,941,000 58 
With a Higher Education .... ........ . 2,518,000 52 
With a Special Secondary Education ...... 4,423,000 62 


SOURCE: Vestazh statistiki, 1967, No 1, p 87 


However, in all vocations the leading positions are held mainly by men. Not 
that the women complain: most are not anxious to obtain such positions, whose 
additional obligations and responsibilities would leave less time for the family, 
while for the ambitious they are not unattainable. Criticism is therefore directed 
at the position of the working woman who has no higher or special secondary 
education. 

In 1965, working women numbered 37,700,000 in the USSR, or 49 percent 
of the total working population.1* Of these, 18.2 percent had a higher or special 

10 S, Strumilin, Nash mir cherez 20 let (Our World Twenty Years From Now), Moscow, 1964, p. 156. 
11 SSSR v tstfrakh p 1967 godu : Kratky statsstichesky sbornik (The USSR in Figures ın 1967: A Concise 


Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1968, p. 115. 
12 Vestnik statistiki, 1967, No. 1, p. 86. 
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secondary education, and the remaining 81.8 percent a complete or incomplete 
general education. Although exact figures for 1967 are not available, the situation 
can have changed little by then. A large proportion of working women with 
only a general education do heavy manual work in industry, transport, building 
and agriculture. The curious situation has arisen in the USSR in which there are 
more working women than men with a higher or special secondary education 
on the one hand, and more unskilled working women than men on the other. 
In fact, most Soviet women are left with the unattractive jobs. As Literaturnaya 
gazela wrote: 

...in agriculture, particularly in livestock breeding, all non-physical work, such 

as that of brigade leader or accountant, is done by men. Of pig-tenders, 70-80 

percent are women...18 


In the building industry too, the bulk of unskilled manual work is performed 
by women. The position at the “Saratovgesstroi” enterprise in August 1965, for 
example, was as follows: 


Toul Women 
Diggers sms essen 136 119 (87%) 
Steel Erectors 2.0.0.2... eee eee 16 10 (62%) 
Transport Workers ............ 630 512 (81%) 
Insulators ..... ec cence eee 50 49 (98%) 
Plasterets access 208 184 (88%) 
Paloti « euere 177 156 (88%) 


SOURCE Livcraternaya gaxeta, February 15, 1967. 


Unlike the patriarchal attitude to the woman in the family, the current view 
of female labor in the USSR is a product of the Soviet regime. The demand for 
labor created by the forced industrialization campaign begun in 1929 drew 
women into all walks of life, and they found themselves doing even the heaviest 
manual work. The Soviet war effort, too, would have been inconceivable without 
female labor. However, what in the West was considered an inevitable accom- 
paniment of war was taken in the USSR as something completely normal. 
Constant propaganda praising woman’s participation in productive work as 
an achievement of socialism and as the sole means of securing equality between 
the sexes is responsible for the fact that the average Soviet citizen now sees 
nothing unjust in woman’s double burden of having to do work in the national 
economy which is frequently unsuited to her and at the same time run her 
household unassisted. 

In the USSR, women performing heavy manual labor under male supervision 
feel not so much degraded as proud of being able to do work shunned by most 
of their menfolk. They even tend to boast of their superior physical strength, 
apparently failing to notice that by doing primitive manual work they are reducing 
their professional status. In fact, these women are in a vicious circle from which 
they cannot escape unassisted. Whereas during the early years of Stalin’s indus- 





13 Literaturnaya gazeta, February 15, 1967. 
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trialization campaign men and women alike were compelled to do primarily 
manual work because there were not yet enough machines, there are now far 
more manual workers among women than among men. Lacking time for or 
interest in improving their qualifications, women in the USSR cannot keep pace 
with technical progress, and therefore remain in the lowest positions. In August 
1965, the relationship between men and women in certain mechanized activities 
in the “Saratovgesstroi” was as follows: 


Total Women 
Assistant Excavator Operators ...... ROLE 62 2 (3.2%) 
Gas Welders... ci .ccccccecscceetneecee aces un 39 2 (5.1%) 
Compressor Operators 1.20... eee eee eee eer eee 26 1 (3.8%) 
Crane Operators ae sae ews Cheese eas 152 10 (6.5%) 


Machine-Assisted Concreter8 ....... 00. c cece eee eee 754 123 (16.3%) 


SOURCE Luiteratermaye gazeta, February 15, 1967. 


This relationship is no exception, but corresponds to a kind of unwritten 
law valid not only in the building industry but also in agriculture, railroad 
transport, the timber industry and certain other sectors. In Tsarist Russia, some 
80 percent of women had to work hard and long, but they were only called upon 
to do heavy manual labor in times of emergency. Now, however, critical voices 
are being raised against “equal rights” which have the effect of overburdening 
women to such an extent that they have far fewer opportunities for developing 
their personalities than men. A ban on heavy manual labor for women is being 
demanded, for example, as well as shorter working hours for mothers of children 
of pre-school age.}4 Whether and when these demands of individual intellectuals 
will be met is a complicated question depending on numerous economic and 
sociopolitical factors; that they are being made publicly is, however, significant. 


A fact that may be of importance for Soviet woman’s private and social 
standing in the not-too-distant future is that for 26 years more boys have been 
born in the USSR than girls.15 It may be that when persons in these age groups 
come to hold influential positions Soviet men, accustomed to being in the minority 
since the regime came into existence,1® may be forced to reconsider their attitude 
to women and female labor. 

Anita Glass] 





14 See, for example, Y. Z. Danilova, Sozsialnye problemy truda zbenshchiny-raboimisy (The Social 
Problems of Female Labor), Moscow, 1968, p. 36. 

15 Narodnoye khozyassivo SSSR v 1967 godu : Statistichesky yezbegodmk (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1967: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1968, p. 8. 

18 In 1967, women outnumbered men in the USSR by about twenty million (sbid.). 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


In an attempt to enhance the coverage of the Soviet periodical press in these reviews, 
we propose to devote them, as circumstances permit, to specific fields. In the following 
review, Mr. Olgin makes a brief survey of articles—mostly in the first six issues for this 
year of Voprosy jilosofii—which appeared particularly significant in the philosophical- 
ideological field. Detailed references have been omitted in order not to overload the 
text, but readers interested in further details, ‚including information, as given in these 
journals, on conferences on scientific, sociological and philosophical problems, can 

© obtain them from the Bulletin editors. 


In the material—never very extensive but nonetheless important—devoted by 
Voprosy filosofii to world, Communism, we note, in the issues under review, the 
virtual disappearance of attacks on US imperialism and even on the inhumanities 
of “Vietnam.” Nor do we find any attempts to justify the occupation of Czecho- 
slovakia. On the other hand, practically every number contains attacks, well 
mannered but damaging enough, ori Mao’s policy and its results: Mao disregards 
the economic factor in socialist and Communist construction, and inverts the 
thesis, fundamental to Marxism and Marxism-Leninism, that Communism can 
only develop on the basis of advanced technology and industry by postulating 
exactly the reverse, that “economic backwardness eases the transition from 
socialism to Communism.” Mao goes one worse than Stalin in sponsoring an 
outrageous “personality cult,” a point substantiated by well-chosen quotations 
from Peking publications such as “We need brains; our heads are armed with the 
great ideas of Mao,” or “We obey the orders of Mao which we understand, but 
we also obey those that we do not.” Mao is the culprit of economic disasters 
resulting from opportunist swings in policy: up to 1953, a mere semblance of 
socialism with private property guaranteed by statute; between 1953 and 1957, 
increasing socialization of all means of production and attempts at central 
planning which did not always bring the expected benefits; then the “Great Leap 
Forward” and a totally unrealistic, in truth fantastic five-year plan ending in 
economic chaos further aggravated by the “Cultural Revolution.” China is now 
a “pseudo-Communist society” run on militaristic lines, with every Chinese a 
disciplined soldier. 

No opportunity is lost to down the enemy while keeping to the journal’s 
standards. An article of Mao’s, published by the Kuomintang in 1926 and re- 
published by Mao himself in 1951, is unearthed and analysed to prove that he 
had all along failed to realize that China had never entered the phase of capitalist 
development proper. 


Keeping to these rules, of course, makes it much more difficult to show the 
positive features of the Soviet regime’s foreign policy and to discover hopeful 
signs of an advance of world Communism. Four contributors find them in the 
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“students” and young workers’ movement.” The appreciation of this movement’s 
potentialities varies. One author maintains that it is already part of the general 
movement for social reform, which can easily be channeled by Communist 
parties into a drive of all the “progressive forces,” politically united in a popular 
front and directed against “monopolistic capital,” the reforms “building a bridge 
which may lead to a social revolution.” Two concentrate on the strike movements, 
one dealing with the situation in Italy, where recent nation-wide strikes led to 
the break-up of the Left Centez, the other on the “May 1968 movement” in 
France, both seeing the fusion of the young workers’ and students’ movements 
under the aegis of the French and Italian Communist parties respectively as an 
almost accomplished fact. (In passing, it may be noted that De Gaulle’s efforts at 
establishing friendly relations with the USSR did not save him from being called 
a near-Fascist, an authoritarian upholding a regime of state-monopolistic capi- 
talism.) The fourth, however, takes a much more sober view of the situation, at 
any rate as regards the students: their ideas, aims and means of struggle more 
often than not exhibit extreme indefiniteness and irrationality; in ‘many cases, 
their enmity toward the state and monopolistic organization develops into an 
enmity toward any organization; and Communist parties are now taking de- 
termined steps to extend and consolidate their ties with students as well as with 
“young workers,” taking psychological characteristics into account. 


* 


Turning to sociology and Communist Construction, we may recall that much 
has been heard over here of developments in the USSR with regard to “concrete 
sociological research.” Judging by all the available evidence, however, it has not 
advanced in practice beyond the gathering of statistical data on a very modest 
scale and on sectors where political issues are not affected. Representatives of the 
discipline have contributed to Voprosy filosofii regularly for some years, and have 
done so in the issues under review. Little more, however, can be gained from an 
analysis of these contributions than proof that the chief course of inspiration are 
works on “social engineering” by Western writers, that technical knowledge, 
material resources and other facilities at the disposal of research organizations are 
well below Western standards and that the direction of research and determination 
of its scope are in the hands of the authorities, who see to it that vital contra- 
dictions in Soviet society and with them real sociological problems are left sub- 
stantially untouched. So much for the negative aspect of the relation between 
ideology and sociology.—It is not the only one in the journal’s issues for this year. 


An integral part of Communist ideology, as every Soviet schoolboy knows, 
is the dependence of Communist construction upon the fullest development of 
science and technology, which is allegedly impossible under capitalism. In the 
sixties, the thesis of the automatic superiority of socialism in this important 
respect has been increasingly questioned by Soviet scientists of note, particularly 
P. Kapitsa, and it seems that at last the philosophic community is being made 
aware that dogmatic repetition of the thesis will not do. The problem is dealt 
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with in Voprosy filosofii in connection with the so-called scientific-technical 
revolution, to which no fewer than five articles are devoted in the issues under 
review, including one leader. The treatment, considerably less dogmatic than in 
the past, is still too superficial to be called scientific. The leader, drawing up the 
balance of the results achieved, in fact states that the subject has as yet not been 
sufficiently deeply studied, thus repeating the reproach put forward in an article 
published in Pravda on April 4, 1969. The leader sets forth a plan for further 
studies in the following main directions: (1) the difference in effect of the revo- 
lution under socialist and capitalist regimes; (2) the resultant shifts of social 
groups (the movement of sections of the intelligentsia into sectors adjacent to 
those occupied by workers, and vice versa); (3) the atomization of property under 
capitalism and the rise of the managerial class; and (4) under both types of 
regime, the effect upon life generally—the promise and the danger (this was the 
main subject of an important colloquium at the Fourteenth International Philo- 
sophic Congress, at which the Soviet delegation found nothing to say). 

The implication of the leader—anonymous and therefore carrying much 
greater authority than a signed article—is that studies on the scientific-technical 
revolution must be conducted on a wider scale, with greater resources and along 
more scientific lines. With regard to sociological research in general, such 
promises were, of course, often made under Khrushchev. They were invariably 
nullified by the real masters of the country’s sociological institutes, and may be 
nullified again. A hopeful sign with regard to research on the scientific-technical 
revolution is the interest now being taken in it by the Institute of the History of 
Science and Technology of the Academy of Sciences, whose director, B. M. Ked- 
rov, is one of the most progressive philosophers of the older generation, with a 
solid reputation of being devoted to the cause of unrestricted scientific enquiry 
(for which he actually suffered “repression” under Stalin); for, to judge by the 
contributions of its members, this institute, belying its name, is more concerned 
with the future than with the past of technical developments, and so provides an 
organizational link between philosophy, science and technology which would 
otherwise be lacking. In other words, philosophy, instead of parasitizing the 
achievements of Soviet natural science and avoiding also problems at home, 
as was the rule under Khrushchev, may be forced to deal with those problems in 
the context of those of technology. 

Another and perhaps more potent factor in bringing Soviet theoreticians into 
closer touch with sociological reality is the decision to carry on with the policy 
ot pursuing an East-West “dialogue,” a “confrontation” with Western philosophy. 
This decision must have been taken in the late fall of 1968, soon after the meeting 
called to discuss the results of the Fourteenth International Philosophic Congress 
in Vienra and in particular the performance ot the Soviet delegation (which was 


tound wanting). 
* 


The decision is, to our mind, reflected in the editorial suggestions on subjects 
for research and contributions for the next year or so published in the first issue 
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for the year ot Voprosy filosofii in the torm of a list of some 260 themes (the bulk 
of them under the somewhat misleading headings “Dialectical Materialism,” 
“Philosophical Problems of Natural Science” and “Historical Materialism”). 
This program of work, approved by implication in the resolution of the Presidium 
of the Academy of Sciences, adopted at the end of February on the work of the 
journal, shows fairly conclusively that the controllers of Soviet philosophy have 
taken to heart the reformists’ criticisms of conservatism and that the vicious 
counterattacks of leading conservatives at the meeting failed to have any effect. 
Particularly striking, in a program produced for the work of philosophers during 
the jubilee year, is the small number of themes where Lenin’s name is evoked— 
despite the assertion, in the editors’ introductory note, that “the chief place in 
the suggested list of themes is occupied by problems connected with the study 
of Lenin’s ideological heritage.” Under the heading “Dialectical Materialism,” 
only five out of a total of sixty themes are devoted to the exploitation of Lenin’s 
ideas. The section “Philosophical Problems of Natural Science” reads like a 
catalogue of contemporary Western works on methodological problems of 
science, with Lenin mentioned twice in a total of forty-one themes, while no 
fewer than seventy themes cover critical studies of “bourgeois” and Marxist 
“revisionist” philosophies without any mention of Lenin. Lenin, in fact, comes 
into his own only in the section which is entitled “Historical Materialism” but 
would more correctly be called “World Communism,” where his name is 
mentioned in no fewer than twenty-two themes out of a total of forty-four. 


With only two exceptions, the actual contributions to Voprosy filosofii for this 
year so far follow the line set by the program. The two exceptions are both anon- 
ymous leaders. One of them, dealt with elsewhere in this issue (see pages 41—42), 
directly attacks philosophic reformism of every kind, particularly the demands for 
pluralism in Marxist philosophy. The attack on reformism in the second is indirect, 
the main theme being the re-elevation of Lenin’s Materialism and Empiriocriticism 
as the sole foundation of a scientific theory of knowledge. Homage paid to Lenin 
in this manner is a somewhat left-handed compliment, as well as a relapse into 
dogmatism; for, not content with declaring that Lenin, when composing this 
work, applied himself to the detailed study of problems of natural science (which 
is a patent falsehood and which Lenin himself never claimed to have done), the 
author castigates the leading ideologist of the French Communist Party, Roger 
Garaudy, for preferring Lenin’s later work, the Philosophical Notebooks, where, 
as Garaudy rightly says, Lich put in a good deal of time and energy into getting 
out of the crude empiricism of Materialism and Empirioeriticism. 


Why these two leaders opposing reformism in a manner that can only dis- 
credit philosophic conservatism still further were published at all must for the 
present remain an open question. A further puzzling feature is that the issue of 
Voprosy filosofii which carries the inept leader on Materialism and Empiriocriticism 
as the supreme achievement in the philosophy of science also includes two articles 
that undermine it. The first continues the trend which set in in the early sixties 
when the problem of the theory of knowledge, hitherto monopolized by dialec- 
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ticians, began to receive the attention of Soviet scientists and some philosophers 
specializing in methodological problems of science. In their contributions, the 
theory of knowledge began to acquire some traits of Mach’s ideas on the reality 
with which scientists deal as “organized experience” and, in the end, of the 
views of A. A. Bogdanov, a brilliant if somewhat erratic follower of Mach, 
author of “tectology” or the “general science of organization” (it is curious to 
note that the author of the article actually cites Bogdanov’s book published 
under this title in Samara in 1921!), a prominent member of.the Russian Social- 
Democrat Workers’ Party (in fact, of its Bolshevik section), chief target of 
Lenin’s crude attacks upon Machism in Materialism and Empiriocriticism, and an 
“unperson” under Stalin. Bogdanov is mentioned no fewer than five times, 
along with leading lights in the theory of organization such as Bertalanffy, and 
without any reservations regarding “revisionist” or “idealist” implications of 
his views such as were usual even under Khrushchev. 

In the second article, as though to spite the authors of the leader even further, 
V. G. Afanasev, who, among other things, is deputy chief editor of Pravda, pays 
homage to the late N. A. Bernshtein, a physiologist with a lively interest in 
problems of the theory of knowledge, highly critical of the orthodox version 
and for this reason ostracized for most of the Khrushchevian period. 


So much for philosophical reformism in the field of Dialectical Materialism, 
where its chances seem to be assured. An examination of some speeches made at 
the discussion held by the Presidium of the Academy of Sciences on the work of 
Voprosy filosofii (reported elsewhere in this issue, see pages 42—43), particularly the 
speech by Kapitsa, indicate, however, that concessions of a doctrinal nature in 
Dialectical Materialism will hardly satisfy real reformist philosophers, especially 
those of the younger generation, and the scientists who support them. Reporting 
the occasion, the Nene Zurcher Zeitung, on May 30, maintained that Kapitsa had 
actually demanded the “full recognition” of non-Marxist views when studying the 
foundations of socialism. Whether the presentation in Voprosy filosofii of what 
Kapitsa said may indeed be reduced to this formula it is difficult to say, but at any 
rate it was subversive enough from the point of view of orthodoxy. That Kapitsa 
is really interested in enhancing the international prestige of Soviet ideology or in 
weaning the student movement from Trotskyism is open to doubt; it is not open 
to doubt, however, that he is interested in loosening the grip of old-time ideologists 
on Soviet cultural life in general. Nor is it open to doubt that the blow he delivered 
was a telling one, for Konstantinov, though vituperating against anonymous 
revisionist tendencies, was actually forced to support Kapitsa’s criticism and 
promise that it would receive the most serious consideration. 


At the moment, it is impossible to say for certain that antireformism is 
definitely on the run. Together with lapses into overt Stalinism, it showed up 
sporadically in late 1968, in Kommunist, Voprosy ekonomiki and once in Voprosy 
filosofii itself. It is, as everyone knows, dominant in the powerful Writers’ Union, 
and, as we have shown, has not lost its last foothold in the Institute of Philosophy. 
On balance, however, reformism seems to hold most ot the winning cards. 
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Confirmation of this may be tound in the columns of the Party Central Com- 
mittee’s own theoretical journal Kommunist, where the attacks on Mao’s “dogma- 
tism” are even more frequent than in Voprosy filosofs. In philosophy, B. M. Kedrov 
was given the opportunity of restating his case for “subjective dialectics” as the 
dialectic of knowledge and the only one that philosophers can study intelligently. 
In the economic sphere, the first secretaries ot Party oblast and raion committees 
are anything but objective in reporting progress in the implementation of 
Kosygin’s reform, nor is there any mention of a coming development of a socialist 
market such as is demanded by the reformists; but neither is there any repetition 
of, or favorable comment on, the attacks launched against it by the anti-reformists 
at the close of 1968 and beginning of 1969. There is reference to revisionism in 
Czechoslovakia, but in all cases but one the invasion is mentioned in apologetic 
tones. The one exception is an article, originally published in the Bulgarian 
Party journal Novo vreme and reproduced in Kommunist in slightly abbreviated 
form, by the Bulgarian Todor Ganchev under the title ““The National and Inter- 
national [Elements] in the Relations of the Socialist Countries.” Dealing with 
criticisms of the invasion of Czechoslovakia, the author asserts: 


Complete equality, non-interference, respect for [a country’s] sovereignty—these ` 
are the principles on which the relations between socialist countries are unshakably 
founded. And for a complete and broad-based manifestation of these principles the 
greatest and most indisputable credit belongs to the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet government, which have been exemplary in waging a con- 
sistent fight for the assertion of the socialist countries’ equality and sovereignty 
(Kommunist, 1969, No. 5, page 88). 


No comment seems necessary. C. Olgin 


Publications ofthe Institute 
for the Study of the USSR: 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, 
New Series, Vol. VOI, No. 1, 1968, 90 pp. 
(In English.) 

This issue, the second devoted to Soviet 
Central Asia, opens with an article by George 
Vvedensky entitled “The Major Industries,” in 
which the author discusses the industrial potential 
of the region. 

Roman Zybenko then gives a brief outline of 
the electricity, petroleum, oil, coal and natural 
gas resources of the area in his article “Fuel and 
Power Resources.” 


Simon Kabysh’s contribution, “Agriculture,” 
points out that although Central Asia has a vast 
agricultural potential, the emphasis on cotton has 
led to a certain imbalance in the region’s economy. 

In ‘Development of Education,” Sergei 
Voronitsyn produces a wealth of statistics and 
shows that students from outside Central Asia 
occupy a high proportion of university places in 
the area. 

“The Social Composition of the Communist 
Parties of Central Asia,” by Gerald Sperling and 
Elıa Zurick, gives a breakdown of Party member- 
ship and notes that women stul do not play a very 
important role in running the tegion’s affairs and 
that Europeans make up a disproportionately high 
percentage of Party members. 

In “The Literary. Scene: Past and Present,” 
Ahmet Caferoglu traces the development of 
Central Asian literature from pre-Biblical times 
to the present day. 

Bayram Riza’s contribution, “Music, Theatre 
and Architecture,” surveys certain aspects of the 
cultural scene in the pre- and post-Revolutionary 
periods. 

The issue closes with “Central Asia Through 
Soviet Eyes,” by Yuri Marin, a compilation of 
extensive extracts from Soviet sources. 


* 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIE- 
TICA, No. 29, 1969, 92 pp. (Ia Spanish.) 


This issue contains the following articles 
(with original titles and indications of source): 
“Writers and Critics in the USSR,” by A. Gayev 
(Bulletin, 1968, No. 8); “Russian Orthodoxy: 
The Church and the Communist State,” by 
William C. Fletcher (Sradies on the Sonet Union, 
New Series, Vol. VII, No. 2, 1967); “From 
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Khrushchev to Brezhnev: The Problems of 
Collective Leadership,” by A. Avtorkhanov 
(Bulletin, 1968, No. 9); “Art Under the Soviet 
Regime,” by Vladimir Weidle (Siudies on the 
Sovet Union, New Series, Vol. VIL No. 2, 1967); 
“Pasternak’s Last Days,” by Yury Krotkov 
(Bulletin, 1968, No. 6); “Call for More Responsible 
Attitude Towards ‘Socialist Property?” by 
Valeri M. Albert (Analysts of Current Develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union, No. 512); and “Market 
Socialism’ Embarrasses Soviet Ideologists,” by 
Herman Akhminov (Bulletin, 1968, No. 6). 


* 


PROBLEMES SOVIETIQUES, No.17, 1968, 
80 pp. (In French.) 


This issue contains the following articles (with 
original titles and sources): “The Soviet Pro- 
testers and Their Aims,” by Boris Litvinov; “The 
System of Political Control by the Party [in Soviet 
Central Asia and Kazakbstan],” by Abdurrakhman 
Avtorkhanov (Studies on the Soviet Union, New 
Series, Vol. VIL No. 4, 1968); “The Soviet 
Leaders and the Atomic Bombs in China,” by 
Herman Akhminov (Sowjerstudıen, No. 23, 1967); 
“On Methods of Studying the Soviet Economy,” 
by K. A. Krylov (Bulletin, 1968, No. 8); and finally, 
“Work Psychology in the USSR,” by Anita Glass! 
(Somwjetstudien, No. 24, 1968). 


The contribution by Boris Litvinov consists of 
a detailed analysis of the recent awakening of 
public opinion in the USSR, in particular of the 
movement led by Grigorenko, Marchenko, Yakhi- 
movich, Kosterin, Sakharov and others who, 
without breaking with Marxism-Leninism, vigor- 
ously oppose a return to Stalinism. Among other 
things, the author describes the profund effect on 
the Soviet intelligentsia of the events in Czecho- 
slovakia, ın particular the “Dubček experiment.” 
The article is based entirely on texts distributed in 
the USSR clandestinely. 


* 


RELIGIYA I ATEIZM V SSSR: YEZHE- 
MESYACHNY OBZOR (in Russian) and 
RELIGION UND ATHEISMUS IN DER 
UdSSR: Em monatlicher Überblick (in German), 
Nos. 16—18 (February—April, 1969). Contents: 


No. 16 (Russian 15 pp., German 17 pp.): 
Information on the harsh reality of church life in 
the USSR, and the methods employed by the 
regime to conceal this reality from foreign eyes. 


No. 17 (Russian 13 pp., German 13 pp.): An 
examination of religious mysticism in Sovıet 
society. 

No. 18 (Russian 11 pp, German 14 pp.): 
Information on religious life in the USSR derived 
from Soviet literary works, the Soviet press, and 
letters received from the USSR. (The Russian 
edition contains, as a separate supplement, a 
sketch by A. Solzhenitsyn entitled “The Easter 
Procession,” published in Russkaya mysl, Paris, 
March 20, 1969.) 

* 


SOOBSHCHENIYA INSTITUTA PO 
IZUCHENIYU SSSR, No. 21, 1969, 135 pp. 
(In Russian.) 

This issue contains the following: “Labor 
Protection in the Soviet Union,” by F. Hajenko; 
“The New Soviet Interpretation of the Right of 
Nations to Sel£-Determination and the Sovereignty 
of Socialist States,” by P. Urban; and “The 
Heroes of Soviet Atheism,” by the Rev. D. Kon- 
stantinow; reviews of A. F. Kerensky’s Russia and 
History’s Turning Point, New York, 1965, by P. 
Fedenko, and of Energsticheskoys mashinostroyeniye 
1917—67 gg. (Power Machine Building, 1917—67), 
Leningrad, 1967, by G. A. Vvedensky; a chronicle 
of religious events; an account by B. Sergeyev, 
under the heading “Odessa Icebound for the First 


Time Ever,” of the disruption caused by ex- 
ceptionally cold weather in the USSR this Feb- 
ruary; and a general chronicle of events for the 
period December 1968—February 1969. 


* 


DERGI, No. 56, 1969, 80 pp. (In Turkish.) 


This issue contains: “Peking—Moscow,” by 
P. Fedenko; “Soviet Turkestan and the Countries 
of the Moslem East,” by S. Tekiner; “The Soviet 
Fleet in the Mediterranean,” by P. Kruzhin 
(published in Bulletin, 1969, No. 2); “The Rate of 
Economic Growth ın the Soviet Union,” by A. 
Poplyuiko; “The Soviet Population Growth Rate 
Declines,” by Yury Mironenko (published in 
Review of Soviet Medical Sciences, Vol. VI, No. 1, 
1969); reviews, by S. Tekiner, of Azerbaycan 
Sovyet Edebiyati Tarıbi (The History of Azer- 
baidzhan Soviet Literature), Baku, 1967, and, 
by V. Kayyum-Han, of Dr. Otto Brautigam’s So 
bat es sich augetragen... Em Leben als Soldat und 
Diplomat, Wurzburg, 1968; and the usual survey 
of current events. 


* 


INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS (1951—1968), 
1969, 162 pp. (in English.) Broken down by 
publications, subjects and authors, 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


July 1969 


Inevitably, the opening by China of a “second front” against the USSR and her 
Warsaw Pact allies, and the division of the world Communist movement so clearly 
revealed at the world Communist conference in Moscow in June have led to a revision 
of Soviet foreign policy. Particularly worthy of attention in this respect is the speech 
delivered by Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko on July 10 at the sıxth session of the 
Supreme Soviet, which demonstrated the USSR’s awareness of the threat posed by 
Communist China as a developing nuclear power being held by Mao Tse-tung on a 
course aimed at maximal exacerbation of relations with the USSR. Said Gromyko: 
“The problem of Sino-Soviet relations is of tremendous significance both from the 
point of view of this country’s interests and from that of the development of the 
international situation as a whole.” Evidently not regarding her Warsaw Pact allies 
as solid and reliable partners against China, the USSR has accordingly expressed a 
desire to have closer relations with the USA. “The world situation,” declared the Soviet 
Foreign Minister, “is in many respects determined by the state of relations between the 
big powers....We are for developing good relations with the USA, and would like 
these relations to become friendly ones....We have noted President Nixon’s statement 
that, in his opinion, a period of confrontation would be followed by a period of con- 
sultation. We are for consultation.” At the same time, the USSR continues its policy of 
political discrimination against Western Germany, as is illustrated by Gromyko’s 
statements that “Today, as during the initial postwar years, the Soviet people is atten- 
tively following attempts to revive German militarism and Nazism” and “We should 
be sinning against the truth if we were to cast out of the reckoning that which prewar 
Germany and the present Federal Republic have in common.” Here we evidently have 
a conscious attempt by the USSR to intimidate the other Warsaw Pact countries by 
conjuring up Hitler’s ghost in Western Germany, the object being to slow down the 
process of emancipation in these countries; it may also be that the USSR, irritated by 
the fact that Western Germany, by increasing her trade with China, is also increasing 
that country’s economic and hence military potential, but at the same time unable to 
oppose openly the rendering of aid to a Communist state, is clothing its irritation in 
denunciations of “revanchism” and neo-Nazism. The course of rapprochement with the 
USA is certainly motivated by the interests of the Soviet state as such, and may suggest 
a modification of the Soviet doctrine that a conflict between Communist and capitalist 
states is inevitable. This is an illusion, however, since in another area of Soviet policy, 
namely, the developing countries, nothing has changed, Gromyko frankly declaring 
Soviet foreign policy to be “aimed at the support of national liberation movements and 
all-round cooperation with young developing countries.” These words reflect the 
traditional Soviet policy of politically, morally, economically and strategically weakening 
the powerful states of the non-Communist world, including the USA, whom the Soviet 
Union is now wooing. The USSR is at present merely changing its tactics; its strategy, 
aimed at destroying the capitalist world in its entirety, remains unchanged (Pravda, 
July 11, 1969). P.K. 
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On July 13, a joint communiqué was published in ‘Pravda on the visit to the USSR 
from July 3 to 11 of a Syrian state and Baath Party delegation. Here, the section most 
deserving of attention is, not surprisingly, that dealing with the Near East situation. 
After expressing joint condemnation of “the intrigues of imperialism and reaction ia 
the Arab world, as well as other hostile acts against progressive Arab states,” the 
communiqué declares that the USSR and Syria 


are in agreement that the Israeli aggression against the Arab countries, which is being supported 
by imperialist forces, 1s creating a dangerous situation in the Near East which 1s threatening security 
not only in this area but in the entire world. Both sides [i.e., the USSR and Syria] consider it neces- 
sary to secure the legal rights and interests of the Arab peoples, including the Arab people of Pales- 
tine. 


And finally: 

Both sides emphasize that the occupation of Arab territory by Israel and the endless acts of 
military provocation against the SAR [Syrian Arab Republic], the UAR, Jordan and other Arab 
countries insistently demand that the unity of the Arab countries be strengthened and their efforts 
united, and that they receive wider support from the freedom-loving forces. 


While condemning the presence in the Mediterranean of “aggressive NATO 
forces” alleged to be “increasing tension in the area and encouraging Israels military 
aspirations,” the communiqué naturally does not breathe a word about the presence 
there of the Soviet naval squadron. As for Soviet-Syrian relations, these are said to be 
developing satisfactorily in the political as well as the economic, military and cultural 
spheres, it being eee that they will become ¢ even more “fruitful” in the future. 

S.T. 


* 


In its January issue, Voprosy ekonomiks published an authoritative article by the late 
Academician -K. V. Ostrovityaninov strongly condemning, as profoundly “anti- 
Leninist,” all suggestions that “special rights” be transferred to the “collectives” of 
industrial enterprises concerning either their capital equipment or the products they 
manufacture. The article further condemned the views of “certain comrades” on the 
decisive importance of the law of value or of the profit criterion in economic planning, 
on the grounds that such views encourage uncontrolled market relations, and was 
even sharper in its disapproval of the ideas put forward by the economist Leontev 
and the journalist Lisichkin on the subject of a planned market. 


In his report to the Party Central Committee in September 1965, Kosygin made no 
mention of the term “market”; but his absolute condemnation of va/ practices, which 
are directly opposed to the “‘market” concept, and his declared intention to adopt a 
policy of management based entirely upon “economic levers” created the i impression, 

“not only among reformist-minded economists and cyberneticians but also in much 
wider circles, that the reform would lead to the emergence of a “socialist market.” 

- Until quite recently, many Soviet organizations concerned with problems of the 

` application of cybernetics to the economy were concentrating upon the optimization 

. of the country’s economy along these lines. An exception, apparently, was the main 
computer center of Gosplan, which was working on a systematization of val planning. 
As for the reform itself, there has so far not been a single governmental ruling that 
justified the expectation of the reformists that market relations between state enter- 
prises and “higher agencies” (i.e., the state) or even among such enterprises would be 
“established. 
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It would seem that the local setbacks suffered by economic cybernetics are partly 
due precisely to this discrepancy between the theoretical principles adopted by central 
research institutions and the methods of industrial planning and management adopted 
in practice, which have not been substantially modified during the last three decades. 
In fact, the “new system” of planning and management, as of late 1968, is an attempt 
to systematize val planning by means of a strict financial control of enterprises and also 
the disclosure of “hidden reserves,” whether of a material or organizational nature. 
This, in fact, is Taylorism extended to embrace the administrative apparatus. As such, 
it may well enhance the efficiency of production, especially in connection with auto- 
matization and computerization, but only if “external links” (supply and marketing) 
function smoothly. According to the results of cybernetical research, this condition 
does not, however, apply to the great majority of Soviet enterprises. Under such 
circumstances, “extended Taylorism” may do more harm than good, particularly if it 
deprives managers of “hidden reserves” that had enabled them to maneuver within the 
val system. As cyberneticians repeatedly pointed out both before and after the reform, 
computerization may aggravate the situation even further, for Taylorism confines 
itself to the question of economizing resources within each production unit without 
changing its basic structure, whereas economic cybernetics, as the science of organiza- 
tion, is concerned with a possible means of improving the functioning of enterprises, 
including, if necessary, the radical reorganization not only of their internal structure 
but also of their “external links”—i.e., the possibility of establishing market relations. 
This, however, is a political question still, apparently, subject to a tabu. 


However unsatisfactorily organized, practical cybernetical studies have already 
produced important results, whether in the form of open admissions that the reform 
has so far failed substantially to improve enterprises’ “external links,” or of insinuations 
that under the “new system” optimization by cybernetical means is at present not 
feasible. The authorities, it would seem, must decide whether market relations are to 
be adopted or not; if not, the process of “Taylorization” must be pursued, but more 
cautiously than has been the case so far. C.O. 


* 


Whereas in the Northern Caucasus and the southern Ukraine harvesting was in full 
swing in the middle of July, in the north and northeast of the European USSR it has 
been considerably delayed by a late spring and a not very warm summer; in the Kirov, 
Perm, Sverdlovsk and adjacent oblasts, winter crops ripened ten to twelve days later 
than usual. In North Kazakhstan and the Altai Krai, however, hot weather helped the 
crops to “catch up” quite considerably (/zveszia, July 18, 1969). Ripening and harvesting 
periods have been showing wide variations, and in places grain crops are stunted. 
Grain-growing conditions have been particularly unfavorable in the Kuban, which 
this spring was hit by two months of chernozem storms and severe frosts, while in June 
catastrophic dry winds were followed by belated torrential rains (Pravda, July 17). In 
many areas, equipment was not ready in time for the harvest. In Kazakhstan, for 
example, little more than half the combines planned had been repaired, according to a 
report published in the middle of July; combine repair plans had also been underfulfilled 
in the Kaluga, Kurgan and Irkutsk Oblasts, the Altai and Krasnoyarsk Krais and 
elsewhere (/zvestza, July 18, 1969). Considerable difficulties are being caused by the 
Soviet-built SK-4 combine, which has not been subjected to any serious modifications 
since it went into mass production in 1962. The most serious deficiency of the SK4, 
whose productivity has already been exceeded by foreign models, is that it needs up to 
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two hours’ servicing daily; of its 177 greasing points, 64 need attention after five to six 
hours of operation (sbid., July 15, 1969). S. K. 


* 


On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation, the Moscow Higher 
School of the Trade Union Movement of the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions was awarded the Order of the Red Banner of Labor. This school, which trains 
labor economists for trade union organs, received the status of a higher educational 
institution only twenty years ago; previously it trained leading trade union officials. It 
has 13 departments, 131 teachers, and approximately five thousand students, who are 
accepted only if they have been officially seconded. Both day and evening instruction is 
provided. There are also courses for trade union “activists” which are attended by 
trainees from 65 countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America (Trad, July 4, 1969). 

F. H. 


* 


On July 7, the sixth plenary meeting of the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions was held in Moscow. The sole item on the agenda was “The Results of the 
International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties.” Following a speech by 
Council Chairman Aleksandr Shelepin, a resolution was adopted which “warmly 
approved” the conclusions on this conference drawn at a plenary meeting of the Party 
Central Committee held in the same month, and remarked that the documents adopted 
by the conference “correspond to the goals and requirements of the international trade 
union movement at the present stage of its development.” Further, Soviet trade unions 
were asked to “explain actively” the “documents and materials of the international 
conference in the ranks of the world trade union movement” as well as among Soviet 
workers (Trud, July 8, 1969). F.H. 


* 


Despite the widely-held view that the increase during the past year in ideological 
pressure upon literature and other sectors of Soviet cultural life (reminiscent of the 
zbdanovshchina of the late forties) is closely connected with recent developments in 
Soviet Marxism-Leninism, last year’s issues and the first two issues for this year of 
Voprosy filosofii showed no signs of a re-Stalinization on the ideological sector. Here, the 
liberal line of the post-Khrushchev period was pursued even more consistently than in 
1966—67. Then, in the journal’s third issue, there suddenly appeared an editorial which 
may be safely assumed to have been inspired by official Party-propaganda circles. 
Under the significant title “Philosophy and Politics,” we read: 


We need a Party approach to reality which is devoid of any kind of objectivism (Voprosy filosofii, 
1969, No. 3, page 4). 

For politics, only a philosophy that corresponds to its own purposes [and] helps it to gather 
people more closely around the goal it 1s pursuing is acceptable (page 5). 


The editorial goes on to condemn three current trends—namely, the “voluntarism” 
of the “Mao Tse-tung clique” (page 7); Herbert Marcuse’s “left-wing extremism,” 
close to trends pursued by certain philosophical circles in Yugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia (page 8); and “bourgeois reformism,” which exaggerates the importance of 
economic and socio-political knowledge (page 8). All three are described as signifying 
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an “alienation from the principle of parsumost” and are accused of distorting the content 
of the categories of Dialectical Materialism, especially the law of the conflict of opposites; 
of relapsing into speculative idealistic philosophy; or of objectivism and positivism. 


As for the interpretation of Dialectical and Historical Materialism at present officially 
regarded as corresponding to the principle of partiinost, this would appear to amount 
to the following: a return to the “line” of the Khrushchev period; an abandonment of 
the development of subjective at the expense of objective dialectics; the withdrawal 
of support for formal logic in all its present multifarious forms; a demand for co- 
operation between natural scientists and Dialectical Materialists; and the subordination 
of sociology to political ends. (This article is reminiscent of the forties, when the 
pressure on philosophers did not precede that brought to bear upon literature, but 
followed it by an interval of one year.) 


Similarly, in the economic sphere, an editorial in the first issue for this year of the 
journal Voprosy ekonomiks sharply attacked reformist tendencies. However, neither in 
this nor in succeeding issues did the majority of contributors respond to the official 
view. In the same way, the third and fourth issues of Voprosy filosofii continued the 
scientific-objectivist trend begun under Khrushchev. Such disobedience on the part of 
economists and philosophers to official promptings was unthinkable under Khrushchev, 
let alone Stalin, and strongly suggests that the ideological conflict on the domestic front 
is growing in intensity and extending to the editorial boards of influential journals.1 
This conclusion is corroborated by the report of a discussion held by the Presidium of 
the Academy of Sciences at the end of February on the work of Voprosy filosofit, organ 
of the Academy’s Institute of Philosophy, and the resolution adopted on the subject by 
the Presidium (both published in the May issue of Voprosy filosofii). 


No noticeable modification of the “Khrushchev line” can be traced in the resolution 
itself. As reproduced in the report of the discussion, the address by the journal’s chief 
editor, Dr. I. T. Frolov, also shows no new departures of a doctrinal nature. However, 
he underlines the necessity of avoiding “monopolization” and the importance of the 
“discussion section,” which, hitherto rather neglected, must now become the most 
important. On the other hand, the speeches by F. V. Konstantinov, director of the 
Academy’s Department of Social Sciences (which includes philosophy), and the leading 
“philosopher-functionary,” P. N. Fedoseyev, are devoted to an active defense of 
orthodoxy. Both of them are concerned with criticisms—anonymous but presumably 
domestic—directed against Lenin’s canonical work, Materialism and Empiriocriticism, in 
itself an indication of the strength of reformism. Konstantinov cites statements that 
“the book’s merits as a philosophic work are doubtful,” which he equates with “re- 
visionism” and an impermissible negation of political struggle. Fedoseyev takes up the 
cause of the Leninist theory of knowledge contained in this work, asserting that science 
confirms its verities (which is false even for Soviet science) and that, in any case, the 
work opposes attempts to “de-ideologize” science (which is absolutely true). Fedoseyev’s 
attack on such “de-ideologization” (which in the context must embrace the natural 
sciences) is a retrograde step even on the Khrushchev line, an overt re-assertion, in fact, 
of the zhdanovshchina, and can only by explained as a counterblast to attempts by 
scientists to force through a “de-ideologization” of the social sciences, or at least their 
emancipation from control by men like Konstantinov and Fedoseyev himself. 





1 See C. Olgin, “The Fourteenth International Congress of Philosophy and Its Impact on Soviet 
Philosophy,” shid., 1969, No. 7. 
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This emancipatory movement, the existence of which, together with the support 
given to it by younger Soviet philosophers, is attested by Mitrokhin’s report, seems 
to have received powerful backing at the conference from leading physicist P. L. Kapitsa, 
whose address is a direct challenge to the forces of anti-reformism. The USSR, he said, 
may still be behind the USA in the effective use of labor and material, but essentially 
there is little difference between the two countries in their “material-technical develop- 
ment.” The main area of competition now lies elsewhere—in the sphere of socio- 
ideological ideas, the development of personality and of spiritual qualities. The student 
movement, he said, shows deep unrest in the advanced sections of capitalist society, 
the demand for a revision of capitalist ideology. Soviet ideologists must join in the 
struggle, but they stand isolated from this revolutionary process, which is being ex- 
ploited by Trotskyites and others. In order to join in the struggle, the level of Soviet 
social sciences must first be raised. Philosophers must enter the struggle on equal 
terms with their opponents, and to this end, more time must be devoted to studying 
the ideological foundations of a socialist society. 

The full significance of Kapitsa’s address lies in the fact that hitherto his reformist 
views had been virtually limited to demands for the full “de-ideologization” of natural 
science and had touched upon sociological questions only in regard to the organization 
of scientific studies, mostly in his own field. His address is thus a total departure from 
his former impartiality, if not indifference, to philosophical—i.e., political—questions 
concerning the social sciences and the sharpest indictment to date by a leading scientist 
of the state of affairs on the ideological front as a whole. C.O. 


* 


On July 11, the Supreme Soviet passed a law, to come into effect this November 1, 
“On the Introduction of Additions and Amendments to the Principles of Criminal 
Legislation of the USSR and the Union Republics.” Among them is a new Article 23’, 
which determines who is to be considered a “particularly dangerous recidivist.” Among 
those falling into this category are, for example, persons convicted of particularly 
dangerous crimes against the state, banditry, first-degree murder, or an attempt on the 
life of a militia worker or people’s vigilante after having already been sentenced to a 
term of imprisonment for one of these crimes, the new sentence being set at a minimum 
of five years’ imprisonment, as well as persons convicted of one of the crimes specified 
in the Article who have previously been sentenced to a term of imprisonment twice for 
being involved in a mass disturbance or three times for malicious hooliganism. A new 
‘Article 44’ forbids the reduction or commutation of a sentence in the case of: a particu- 
larly dangerous recidivist; a person who prior to the expiry of a reduced or commuted 
sentence commits a further deliberate crime for which he or she is condemned to 
imprisonment; and persons convicted of a particularly dangerous state crime, banditry, 
forgery, rape, particularly malicious hooliganism and a number of other crimes. Finally, 
Article 23 of the Principles on imprisonment has been so amended that, for example, 
persons convicted of particularly dangerous state crimes are henceforth to be confined 
in “severe-regime” corrective labor colonies (the third severest out of four categories) 
instead of “general-regime,” i.e., the mildest. A.J. G. 


* 


On July 15, the newspaper Radyanska Ukraina reported that the Donetsk branch 
of the Institute of Economics of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences had been re- 


2 See iid., pp. 30 Alg. 
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constituted as the Institute of Industrial Economy, and that the Academy’s state and 
law sector had also been turned into an institute. Although the emergence of all kinds 
of economic institutes under the Academies of Sciences of the Union republics is 
nothing new, being occasioned by the growing complexity of Soviet economic 
management, the new Institute of State and Law has been set up for purely political 
reasons. The terms of reference of the Institute are extremely wide, and comprise the 
study of Ukrainian statehood—i.e., the status of the Ukrainian SSR—within the 
framework of the USSR, Lenin’s teaching on the creation of the Ukrainian SSR, and 
legal questions concerning the republic’s economy, as well as improving Ukrainian 
legislation. According to Radyanska Ukraina, the Institute’s activities are to be con- 
centrated first and foremost on strengthening socialist legality, the prevention and 
elimination of crime, and combatting violations of public order. As its name suggests, 
the Institute is to be concerned with political rather than criminal offenses, focal areas 
being the criticism of “bourgeois-nationalist” and “revisionist” views on the strength- 
ening of Ukrainian “socialist statehood,” and the examination of theoretical questions 
concerning Ukrainian activities in the sphere of international law. In short, the Institute 
has been established for the purpose of countering by juridical and ideological means 
unorthodox views of Ukrainian Communist intellectuals on the Ukraine’s status within 
the USSR. In the last few years, especially since 1967, young Ukrainian Communist 
intellectuals have been questioning the legality of many aspects of this status and 
closely scrutinizing what Lenin had to say on relations between the Ukrainian and 
Russian peoples in the Soviet state. Many have received the unwelcome attentions of 
the authorities as a result. R.Z. 
* 


Feverish preparations are at present under way in the RSFSR, the Ukraine, Kazakh- 
stan and a number of other republics for the introduction of new curricula for the first 
grades of primary schools as well as fourteen new curricula for various secondary school 
grades. In many areas, the transition is running into considerable difficulties. In Kir- 
ghizia, for example, primary school teachers have so far not had the opportunity of 
acquainting themselves with the new curricula and textbooks with which they will 
soon have to work. As Uchitelskaya gazeta observed in its July 8 issue: 


. .some of the textbooks for Kirghizian schools will not be out at all this year. This will be mainly 
because the “Mektep” publishing house has not shown due concern for the timely preparation of 
manuscripts. Take Human Anatomy and Phystology for example. The publishing house concluded a 
contract with a translator eighteen months ago, but there is still no manuscript... 

‘The same is true of Botany for grades five and six, The Alphabet for preparatory grades, Ges- 
graphy for grade six, Physics for grade ten, and many others. No one can say exactly when they will 
appear in the schools. 


Evidently the teachers will have to teach under the new curriculum with old text- 
books, to the obvious detriment of their pupils. S. V. 


* 


From July 7 to 22, the Sixth International Film Festival took place in Moscow. That 
the festival had a strong political slant was showa by its slogan, “For the Humanism of 
Cinematographic Art, for Peace and Friendship Among Peoples!”, and was not denied 
by the organizers. The chairman of the international jury for judging the feature films, 
for example, Soviet movie director Sergei Gerasimov, told a Pravda correspondent: 
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Among many international festivals ours in Moscow is an event which is quite unique.... 

Its task is not competition for the sake of advertisement and business, but the encouragement of all 

productions and tendencies promoting the development of the modern progressive cinema (Pravda, 

July 23, 1969). 

What was understood by the “progressive cinema” was clear from the films awarded 
first prize. Of the full-length feature films, these were Umberto Solas’ “Lucia,” about 
Cuba’s revolutionary past and present, Pietro Germi’s “Serafino,” on class warfare in 
the Italian countryside, and Soviet director S. Rostotsky’s “Until Monday,” about a 
Soviet teacher; of the short films, the Viet Cong contribution “Road to the Front,” 
about the partisan war against the Americans, and the Soviet “Youth of the World,” 
about a youth festival; and of the children’s films, the Soviet “Winter’s Morning,” the 
tragic story of a small girl who saves a small boy during the blockade of Leningrad. 
Ivan Pyrev’s “Brothers Karamazov,” on the other hand, although of undoubted artistic 
merit, received no recognition, although Pyrev himself was awarded a special prize 
posthumously. Finally, it may be mentioned that the opportunity was taken at the 
festival of showing foreign visitors a series of films about Lenin. B. R. 


Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


July 1969 


1 Four-day conference of representatives of all 
religions of the USSR, devoted to international 
cooperation and peace, opened in Zagorsk 
(near Moscow) by Patriarch Aleksii of Moscow 
and All Russıa. The princıpal speech, “On the 
Role of the Churches in Strengthening Peace 
and Friendship Among Peoples,” ıs delivered 
by Metropolitan Nikodım of Leningrad and 
Novgorod. i 

Opening in Moscow of a symposium on 
questions concerning the legal protection of 
inventions, in particular international co- 
operation ın this sphere, and the search for 
patent information. Thirty-three countries are 
represented 


2 Death of Soviet Ambassador to Denmark 
A.L. Orlov. 


US astronaut Frank: Borman arrives im 
Moscow as a guest of the Union of Soviet 
Friendship Societies and the Institute for 
Soviet-American Relations on a visit to the 
USSR which will last until July 10 and take 
him to Leningrad, the Crimea and Novo- 
sibirsk, He will be accompanied by Soviet 
cosmonauts G. S. Titov and K. P. Feoktistov. 


3 Delegation from the Syrian Baath Party and 
the Syrian state led by Party Secretary General, 
head of state and prime minister Noureddine 
El Atassı arrives in the USSR on an official 
visit. 

Negotiations take place in Moscow between 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
and Chairman of the State Planning Committee 
(Gosplan) N. K. Baibakov and a Polish 
delegation led by planning commission 
chairman Józef Kulesza. 

Announcement that a session of Comecon’s 
Standing Commission for Electric Power has 
come to an end in Frunze, 

Delegation from the Burmese Information 
Ministry led by Deputy Minister Tin Tun 
arrives in Moscow in response to an invitation 
by TASS and other Soviet information 
agencies. 

4 Chairman of the Council of Ministers and 
Member of the Party Central Committee 
Politburo A. N. Kosygin receives Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the North Viet- 
namese Workers’ Party, minister in the North 
Vietnamese government, and head of the 
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North Vietnamese delegation at the Paris 
peace talks Xuan Thuy, who 1s en ronte from 
Hano! to Paris, in the presence of, on the 
Soviet side, First Deputy Head of a Depart- 
ment of the Party Central Committee O. B. 
Rakhmanin, Deputy Foreign Minister N. P. 
Firyubin and Deputy Head of the Foreign 
Ministry’s Southeast Asia Department L. V. 
Kotov. 


Soviet-Czechoslovak agreement on recıpro- 
cal deliveries of certain items of technical 
equipment during the period 1971—75 signed 
in Moscow. 

Agreement signed in Moscow under which 
the USSR will assist Iraq in developing her 
state oil-extracting industry in Northern 
Rurnelia and elsewhere. 


Protocol on the development of tourism 
between the USSR and Bulgaria in 1970 
signed in Moscow. 

Announcement that a delegation from the 
Ministry of the Merchant Marine led by First 
Deputy Minister T. B. Guzhenko has com- 
pleted a ten-day vısıt to Canada made in 
response to an invitation by the Canadian 
Minister of Transport and Housing Donald 
Jamieson. 

Candidate Member of the Party Central 
Committee Politburo and First Secretary of 
the Kazakh Party Central Committee D. A. 
Kunayev receives a group of Afro-Asian 
writers who have come to Alma-Ata to 
discuss with their Kazakh colleagues a work 
program for the journal Afro-aziatskiye pisateli 
(Afro-Asian Writers) 


International Cooperatives Day. 


Announcement that at a regular plenary 
meeting the Supreme Court discussed the 
work of the criminal boards of the Supreme 
Courts of the Union republics and the applica- 
tion of new legislation on compensation for 
damage caused by forest offenses, and adopted 
a resolution “On the Court Sentence ” 


Ceremonial meeting held in Moscow in 
honor of graduates from military academies at 
which the Defense Minister, Marshal of the 
Soviet Union A. A Grechko, delivers a speech 
and reads out a congratulatory message from 
the Party Central Committee, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium and Council of Ministers. 


6 Publication of a joint communiqué on the visit 
made to the USSR from June 24 to July 5 by 


an Iraqi ecopomic delegation led by Deputy 
Premier and Minister of Internal Affairs Saleh 
Mahdi Ammache. The delegation visited 
Moscow, Volgograd, Baku and Sumgait. 
Soviet-Iraqi economic and technical coopera- 
tion was discussed, as well as international 
questions of mutual interest, in particular the 
Near East situation. (See also under July 4.) 


Sixth International Film Festival opens in 
Moscow. Approximately 70 countries will be 
represented by 98 films, including 30 children’s 
and 37 short films. Soviet contributions ın- 
clude Stanislav Rostotsky’s “Until Monday,” 
and the last production of the late I. A. Pyrev, 
Dostoyevsky’s “The Brothers Karamazov.” 


East German Party and governmental dele- 
gation led by Member of the Central Com- 
mittee Politburo of the Socialist Unity Party 
and Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
Will Stoph arrives in Moscow on an official 
visit 


Announcement that Finance Minster V. F. 
Garbuzov has completed an official four-day 
visit to Austria. 


Soviet-Bulgarian air communications agree- 
ment signed in Sofia 


Seminar for secretaries of the Party com- 
mittees and bureaux of institutions of the 
diplomatic, foreign trade and foreign economic 
services comes to an end at the Party Central 
Committee. Papers delivered by Party Central 
Committee Departmental Heads A. $. Pa- 
nyushkin and V I. Stepakov, First Deputy 
Foreign Minister V. V. Kuznetsov and others. 
Closıng speech by Party Central Committee 
Secretary and Politburo Member M. A Suslov. 


Announcement that the first hydraulic 
storage power station in the USSR is under 
construction on the right bank of the Dnieper 
near Kiev. Of its six power units, three can 
also act as pumps 


Death of Admiral F S, Oktyabrsky. 


Announcement that Comecon’s Standing 
Commission for the Oil and Gas Industry has 
met in Moscow to discuss the implications of 
the resolution passed at Comecon’s Twenty- 
Third Special Session. 

Polish delegation led by Premier Jözef 
Cyrankiewicz arrives in Moscow to visit the 
industrial exhibition “Twenty-Five Years of 
the Polish People’s Republic ” 


Susloy and Party Central Committee Secre- 
tary B. N. Ponomarev receive a Peruvian 
Communist Party delegation including 
Secretary-General del Prado. 


Party Central Committee Politburo Member 
and Chairman of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions A. N Shelepin receives a 
delegation from the Congolese (Brazzaville) 
Trade Union Confederation to discuss the 
development of cooperation and bilateral con- 
tacts between the two countries’ trade unions 
Secretary of the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions P. T. Pımenov and Head of the 
Council’s International Department B. A. Ave- 
ryanov also present. 


Announcement that propaganda groups in- 
cluding senior officials of the Party Central 
Committee and ministries have left Moscow to 
give lectures at institutions, factories, con- 
struction ‚projects and farms in a number of 
Union republics, kiats and oblasts on the 
recent international meeting of Communist 
and workers’ parties. Members had previously 
attended a two-day seminar in the Central 
Committee’s Propaganda Depaitment. 


Publication of a note of protest from the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry to the Chinese Embassy in 
Moscow alleging that on July 8 a group of 
armed Chinese concealed themselves on the 
Soviet section of Goldinsky Island in the River 
Amur and opened fire on Soviet river transport 
workers who had come to repair navigation 
marks on the island, killing one and wounding 
three of them, and also damaging two patrol 
bohts. 

Chairman of the Supreme Soviet Presidium 
N V. Podgorny receives Borman, 


Delegation from the Cameroon National 
Federal Assembly arrives in Moscow. 


Broadened meeting of the Presidium of the 
Soviet Committee for the Defense of Peace 
held to hear a report by Y K Fedorov, head 
of the Soviet delegation to the World Peace 
Assembly in Berlin, and one on the session of 
the World Peace Council held in Berlin to 
mark the twentieth anniversary of the “move- 
ment of the supporters of peace.” The activities 
of the Soviet delegation at the two meetings 
were approved, and measures outlined to 
implement the resolutions adopted at them 


Symposium of Soviet and French jurists 
begins at the Institute of State and Law of the 
Academy of Sciences. 
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11 


12 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-289.” 


Sızth session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
seventh convocation begins in Moscow. Items 
on the agenda are: the international situation 
and Soviet foreign policy (speaker: Foreign 
Minister A. A. Gromyko); drafts of basic all- 
Union and Union-republic legislation on cor- 
rective labor, of a statute on preliminary 
custody, and of additions and amendments to 
basic all-Union and Union-republic criminal 
legislation (Chairman of the Bills Commission 
of the Council of Nationalities R. Nishanov); 
and approval of Decrees of the Supreme Soviet 
Presidium (Presidium Secretary M. P. Geor- 
gadze). 

Agreement on the development of Soviet- 
Syrian economic and technical cooperation 
sıgned at the State Committee for Foreign 
Economic Relations. 


Announcement of the death of B, P. Konstan- 
tinov, Vice-President of the Academy of 
Sciences and member of the State Committee 
for Science and Technology. 


Supreme Soviet meeting comes to an end 
after approving the government’s foreign 
policy and actions in international relations 
and passing laws which confirmed the Prn- 
ciples of All-Union and Union-Republic 
Legislation on Corrective Labor and a Statute 
on Preliminary Custody (both to be brought 
into effect on November 1, 1969) and intro- 
duced additions and amendments to the Prin- 
ciples of All-Union and Unton-Republic 
Criminal Legislation and to Article 14 of the 
Constitution. 


Announcement that a delegation from the 
United Nations Association of the USA led by 
Association Chairman Arthur Goldberg has 
arrived in Moscow. 


Head of the Chinese delegation to the Fifteenth 
Conference of the Mixed Sino-Soviet Com- 
mission on Shipping on Frontier Rivers of the 
Amur Basin declines further participation in 
the conference, convened on June 18 to 
examine practical questions connected with the 
ensuring of normal shipping conditions in 
1969. During the conference, the Chinese 
brought up the question of “unequal treaties” 
and also uttered “declarations” and “threats ” 


US Assistant Secretary of State Joseph Sisco 
arrives in Moscow to discuss questiens of 
mutual interest with Soviet officials. 
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Announcement that from July 4 to 11 
Warsaw Pact maneuvers took place in Pöland 
with the participation of staffs and service 
organs of the Polısh, Bast German and Soviet 
armed forces under the command of tbe 
Warsaw Pact Chief of Staff, General of the 
Army S. M. Shtemenko. 


13 Fisherman’s Day. 


Soviet unmanned space vehicle “Luna-15” 
launched toward the Moon from an Earth 
orbit on a research mission. 


Publication of a joint communiqué on the 
official visit paid to the USSR July 3—11 by the 
Syrian delegation under Atassi. The delegation 
met Podgorny, Kosygin and Party Secretary 
General L. I. Brezhnev to discuss Soviet-Syrian 
relations and current international problems, 
including the Near East situation, and visited 
Moscow, Leningrad, Tashkent and Baku. 
Brezhnev, Podgorny and Kosygin accepted an 
invitation to pay a friendly visit to Syria. 

Announcement that a delegation of officials 
of the East German Socialist Unity Party led 
by the Head of the Cultural Department of the 
Party’s Central Committee, Hochmuth, visited 
the USSR July 1—12 to acquaint themselves 
with the work of Soviet Party organizations in 
the field of culture. Delegates were received by 
the Cultural Department of the Party Central 
Committee, the Ukrainian Party Central Com- 
mittee, the Novosibirsk Oblast Party Com- 
mittee, the Party Committee of the Krasno- 
presnensky District of Moscow, the Writers’ 
Union, the Academy of Social Sciences of the 
Party Central Committee, and other organiza- 
tions. 


14 Announcement that the Chinese delegation to 


the conference of the Mixed Sino-Soviet Com- 
mussion on Shipping on Frontier Rivers of the 
Amur Basin has revoked its decision of July 12 
and informed the Soviet delegation that it will 
stay in Khabarovsk and agrees to the Com- 
mission’s continuing its work. 

Brezhnev receives Member of the Supreme 
Executive Committee of the UAR Arab 
Socialist Union Ali Sabri in the presence of 
Ponomarev. International problems, in particu- 
lar the Near East situation, as well ag the 
development of ınter-party contacts were 
discussed, and the determination of the two 
parties reaffirmed to achieve full implementa- 
tion of the UN Security Council’s resolution 
of November 22, 1967, calling for the with- 
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drawal of Israel: forces from occupied Arab 
territory. 

Plan of cultural cooperation between the 
USSR and North Vietnam during 1969, which 
envisages the continued exchange of students 
(including research students), research work- 
ers, writers, etc., signed in Hanoı. 

Austrian Minister of Trade, Handicrafts and 
Industry, Otto Mitterer, arrives ın Moscow as 
the head of an Austrian delegation which is to 
attend the second session of a Soviet-Austrian 
commission for economic, scientific and 
technical cooperation. 

Announcement that Lieutenant-General I. N. 
Kozhedub and Pilot-Cosmonaut of the USSR. 
Major-General G; T. Beregovoi have arrived 
in Helsink for the Sixty-Second General Con- 
ference of the International Aeronautical 
Federation. 


Seventh plenary meeting of the Komsomol 
Central Committee opens ın Moscow to 
discuss the results of the international meeting 
of Communist and workers’ parties (speech by 
Suslov); and the work being done by Komso- 
mol organizations to fulfill the Party Central 
Committee’s resolution “On Preparations for 
the Centenary of the Birth of V. I. Lenin.” 


Publication of a joint statement on the visit 
to the USSR July 7—14 of an East German 
Party and governmental delegation under 
Prime Minister Willi Stoph, “during which 
opinions were exchanged on the building of 
Communism and socialism in the USSR and 
Eastern Germany, relations between the two 
countries, and major international problems. 
The guests visited Moscow, Lenmgrad and 
Kiev. Their suggestion that a Soviet Party and 
governmental delegation attend celebrations of 
the twentieth anniversary of the foundation of 
the German Democratic Republic was accepted. 


UAR Minister of Industry, Oil and Mineral 
Resources Aziz Sidki arrives ın Moscow. 


Announcement that at the Sixty-Second 
General Conference of the International Aero- 
nautical Federation in Helsinkı, Soviet Acade- 
mician and Aircraft Designer General S. V. 
Uyushin has been awarded the Federation’s 
Gold Medal, and Soviet cosmonaut G. T. Bere- 
govoi the newly instituted Y. A. Gagarin 
Gold Medal. 


16 Delegation from the World Federation of Trade 


Unions led by Deputy Secretary-General 
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Pierre Jeansousse arrives in Moscow and is 
received by Shelepin. Discussion attended by 
Secretaries of the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions A. P. Buryukova, T. N. Niko- 
layeva, P. T. Pimenov and N. N. Romanov, 
and the head of the Unton’s International 
Affairs Department, B. A. Averyanov. 


Announcement that from July 2 to 15 a 
Czechoslovak Communist Party delegation led 
by Karel Skala, head of the Department for 
Industry, Transport and Communications of 
the Party’s Central Committee, was in the 
USSR to acquaint itself with the experience of 
Soviet Party organizations in implementing the 
economic reform in machinebuilding and light 
industry. 

Manuel Aguilera Barsiela, Cuban Deputy 
Minister of Basic Industry and Chairman of the 
Cuban section of the Soviet-Cuban commission 
for scientific and technical cooperation, arrives 
in Moscow for the fourth session of this 
commission. 


At the Soviet Embassy in Parıs, Soviet and 
Ecuadorian Ambassadors to France, V. A. Zo- 
rin and César Alvarez Barba, exchange docu- 
ments bringing into ımmediate effect a trade 
agreement signed on March 10, 1969, in Quito 
which is based on the “most-favored-nation” 
principle and envisages the establishment of 
Soviet and Ecuadorian trade missions in Quito 
and Moscow. 


Delegation from the Rumanian Society for 
Friendly Relations with the Soviet Union 
arrives in Moscow in connection with the 
forthcoming twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Rumanian Socialist Republic. 


*Luna-15” goes into lunar orbit. 


Kosygin receives Mitterer to discuss Soviet- 
Austrian relations, including the expansion of 
economic cooperation. Foreign Trade Minister 
N. S. Patolichev also present, 


Soviet military delegation led by Marshal of 
the Soviet Union I. Kh, Bagramyan arrives in 
Kabul. 


Talks on questions of economic and technical 
cooperation connected with the construction 
of an atomic power station in Finland begin at 
the State Committee for Foreign Economic 
Relations between a Soviet delegation led by 
the chairman of this committee, S. A. Skach- 
kov, and a Finnish governmental delegation 
led by Industry Minister Leskinen. 
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Sisco leaves Moscow after having talks with 
Gromyko and other Foreign Ministry officials 
on the question of a settlement in the Near 
East. 


Representatives of the Soviet, East German, 
Czechoslovak, Polish, Hungarian and Bulga- 
rian governments sign in Moscow an agree- 
ment settung up an organization with the name 
“Interkhim” aimed at promoting cooperation 
in small-scale chemical production Its head- 
quarters are to be in Halle (Eastern Germany). 


Symposium of movie critics attending the 
Sixth International Film Festival in Moscow, 
with the theme “The Cinema, Morals and the 
Critic,” opened by Y. Surkov, chief editor of 
the journal Iskusstso Aino, which is the organizer 
of the symposium. 


Announcement that a delegation from the 
Polish-Soviet Friendship Society, led by Witold 
Jarosinski, member of the Presidium of the 
Society’s Main Board, of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Polish United Workers’ Party 
and of the Polish State Council, has arrived in 
Moscow. 


Bulgarian Foreign Minister Ivan Bashev 
arrives in Moscow on an official visit. 


Meeting dedicated to the twenty-fifth anni- 
versaty of the Polish People’s Republic, 
organized by the Academy of Sciences and the 
Institute of Marxism-Leninism and the Acad- 
emy of Social Sciences of the Party Central 
Committee, and attended by historians, 
economists, philosophers and Slavists, takes 
place ın Moscow. 


Gromyko and Bashev discuss Soviet-Bulgarıan 
relations and international problems of mutual 
interest. Deputy Foreign Minister N. P. Fi- 
tyubin, Secretary-General of the Foreign 
Ministry I. N. Zemskov and others also present. 


Marshal of the Soviet Union I. S. Konev 
arrives in Czechoslovakia for a holiday. 


Announcement that UAR Minister of the 
Interior Shaarawi Gomaa was ın the USSR as a 
guest of his Soviet colleague N. A. Shchelokov. 


Announcement that the Party Central Com- 
mittee and Council of Ministers have adopted 
a resolution under which a group of factories 
for producing 8—li-ton diesel trucks and 
diesel articulated trucks of up to 20 tons 
capacity 1s to be built in the Central Volga 
region during 1969—74, 
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Metallurgist’s Day 


Soviet naval detachment consisting of a 
rocket-firing cruiser, two escort vessels, two 
submarines, a tender and a tanker arrives in 
Havana on a friendly visit under the command 
of Rear Admural S S. Sokolan. 


“Luna-15” 1s put into a new lunar orbit 

Soviet delegation of cultural and art workers 
led by Minister of Culture Y. A. Furtseva 
arrives in Algiers to attend the First Pan- 
African Cultural Festival. 

Announcement that the Federation of 
Aviation Sport of the USSR has received 
official word from the International Aero- 
nautical Federation of the recognition as world 
records of two achievements during the flight 
of the Soviet space vehicles “Soyuz-4” and 
“Soyuz-5” January 14-18, 1969—vz., the 
37-munutes-00-seconds-long extravehicular stay 
of Yeliseyev and Khrunov using .an autono- 
mous life-support system, and the 4-hours-33- 
munutes-49-seconds-long flight of the two 
space ships in the docked state. 


“Luna-15” completes its flight and its research 
mission. 

Brezhnev and Podgorny leave for Warsaw 
to attend celebrations of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Polish 
People’s Republic. 

Kosygin receives visiting US ex-Vice- 
President Hubert Humphrey at the latter’s 
request to discuss a wide range of questions. 
Board member of the Foreign Ministry 
G. M. Korntyenko also present. 

Fifth international symposium on the 
chemistry of fluorine, attended by scientists 
from twenty countries, begins in Moscow, It 
is to last six days 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-290 ” 


Launching of a Soviet communications 
satellite in the “Molniya-1” series, whose 
purpose is to secure the operation of a long- 
distance telephone and telegraph system and 
transmit programs of the Soviet Central 
Television to points on the “Oıbita” network 
located in the Soviet Far North and East, 
Central Asia and Siberia. , 

Sixth International Film Festival in Moscow 
comes to an end Prix d’Or were awarded to 
the films “Lucia” (Cuba), “Serafino” (Italy) 
and “Until Monday” (USSR), a special prize 


‘to deceased director I. A. Pyrev, and a Prix 


@Or to the children’s film “A Winter’s 
Morning” (USSR) 
Secretary-General of the World Peace 


Council Romesh Chandra, who is in Moscow 
as a guest of the Soviet Committee for the 
Defense of Peace, gives a press conference for 
Soviet and foreign journalists at which he 
declares the special feature of the program 
drawn up by the World Peace Assembly in 
Berlin to consist in the fact that it presupposes 
cooperation among the most different political 
and social movements and organizations. 


Discussion on Soviet-Czechoslovak Party and 
state relations takes place ın Warsaw between 
Party and state leaders of the two countries, 
including Brezhnev, Podgomy, Gustav Husak 
and Ludvik Svoboda, following celebrations 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Polish 
People’s Republic 

Brezhnev and Podgorny return to Moscow 
from Warsaw. 


Belgian Foreign Minister Pierre Harmel, 
accompanied by the Director General of the 
Foreign Ministry’s Political Department, the 
permanent Belgian representative to the NATO 
Council, the Foreign Minister’s chef de cabinet 
and other officials, arrives in Moscow 


Grechko receives a Sudanese military dele- 
gation led by Revolutionary Council Member 
Major Zein Abdin Mohammed Ahmed Abdel 
Kader. 


Chairman of the West German Free Demo- 
cratic Party Walter Scheel, the Party’s Deputy 
Chairman and Parliamentary Chairman Wolf- 
gang Mischnick and its Deputy Chairman and 
Parliamentary Secretary Hans-Dieter Genscher, 
in the USSR as guests of the Parliamentary 
Group, visit I V. Spiridonov, Chairman of the 
Group and of the Council of the Union of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

Announcement that a plan of cultural co- 
operation between the USSR and Iraq during 
the period 1969—70 has been signed in 
Baghdad. 


Announcement that the Presidium of the 
Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee, offi- 
cials of the Institute of Oriental Studies, the 
Africa Institute, the Latin America Institute, 
the Institute of the International Workers’ 
Movement and the Institute of World Eco- 
nomics and International Relations of the 
Academy of Sciences and others have met to 
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discuss the holding of a symposium at Alma- 
Ata in October 1969 on “Lenin’s Teaching on 
the National Liberation Movement, and the 
Present Stage of Social Progress ın Liberated 
Countries.” 


Kosygin receives Bashev to discuss Soviet- 
Bulgarian relations and current ınternational 
problems, in particular European security. 
Gromyko and the Soviet Ambassador to 
Bulgaria, A. M. Puzanov, also present. 


Kosygin receives Scheel, Mischnick and 
Genscher to discuss questions of mutual 
interest. Spiridonov and Foreign Ministry 
board member V M Falın also present. 


Talks begin between Gromyko and Harmel 
on imternational problems of mutual interest, 
in particular European security, and Soviet- 
Belgian telations. Deputy Foreign Minister 
S. P. Kozyrev and Foreign Ministry Secretary 
General I. N. Zemskov also present. 


Announcement that at the end of July a 
Supreme Soviet delegation led by Supreme 
Soviet Presidium Member, Candidate Member 
of the Party Central Committee Politburo and 
First Secretary of the Belorussian Party Central 
Committee P. M. Masherov will visit Hungary. 


Opening of the ninth session of the Soviet- 
Polish Intergovernmental Commission on 
Economic, Scientific and Technical Coopera- 
tion, the Soviet delegation being led by Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers M. A. Le- 
sechko, Subjects of discussion are the co- 
ordination of Soviet and Polish national 
economic plans after 1970, and specialization 
and cooperation in a number of sectors, 
development plans ın this respect being drawn 
up for heavy, power, transport, 10adbuilding, 
chemical and oil machinebuilding as well as 
shipbuilding. 

Announcement that the Sovict Ambassador 
to the Republic of Equatorial Guinea, V P. 
Yakubovsky, has presented his credentials to 
President Francisco Macias Nguema. 


Announcement that a delegation from the 
Japanese National Council of Governors, led 
by the Council’s President and Governor of 
the Prefecture of Aich, Mikine Kuwahara, 
has arrived in Moscow. 


Publication of a message of congratulations 
from Podgorny to US President Richard Nixon 
and to the crew of “Apollo-11,” Armstrong, 
Aldrin and Collins, on the crew’s safe return 
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to Earth following the landing of Armstrong 
and Aldrin on the Moon, and of a further 
congratulatory message to the ‘“Apollo-11” 
crew from Soviet cosmonauts. 


Kosygin receives Harmel to discuss major 
international problems, including European 
security and peaceful cooperation, and Soviet- 
Belgian relations. Gromyko, the Soviet Am- 
bassador to Belgium, F. F. Molochkov, and the 
head of a department of the Foreign Ministry, 
A. G. Kovalev, also present. 


Brezhnev receives the First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Slovakian Com- 
munıst Party, Stefan Sadovsky, and the Slo- 
vakian Prıme Minister, Petr Colotka, both 
members of the Presidium of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Czechoslovak Communist Party, 
for a talk on Soviet-Czechoslovak relations. 


Announcement that a Soviet Baltic Fleet 
detachment consisting of the cruiser ““Komso- 
molets” and a patrol vessel are to pay a 
friendly visit to Helsinki from July 29 to 
August 2. 


Delegation from the Bulgarian State Control 
Committee led by Committee Chairman and 
Member of the Central Committee of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party Ninko Stefanov 
returns to Sofia after having been in the USSR 
since July 15 studying the operation of Soviet 
organs of people’s control 


Simultaneous opening in Moscow, Tokio, 
Prague, Bonn, Copenhagen and Bern of a 
14,500-kilometers-long communications link 
with the name “ Japan-USSR-Europe” capable 
of accommodating 120 telephone channels. 


Gromyko and Harmel sign in Moscow an 
agreement on ecohomic, scientific and tech- 
nical cooperation between the USSR and 
Benelux. 


Publication of a report on Bashev’s official 
visit to the USSR July 18—25, during which 
Soviet-Bulgarian relations and international 
problems, in particular European security, 
were discussed, and Gromyko accepted Ba- 
shev’s invitation to pay an official visit to 
Bulgaria. 

Congolese (Kinshasa) Foreign Minister 
Justin-Marie Bomboko arrives in Moscow on 
an official visit. 


Delegation from the Moscow City Party 
Committee led by the Committee’s First Secre- 
tary and Candidate Member of the Politburo 
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of the Party Central Committee V. V. Grishin 
leaves Moscow for Prague in response to an 
invitation by the Prague City Party Committee. 

Publication of a report by the Central 
Statistical Authority on the fulfillment of the 
state national economic development plan for 
the first half of 1969. The plan for the realiza- 
tion of industrial products and for the output 
of most key items was overfulfilled. The 
growth of industrial production as compared 
with the first half of 1968 was 6.9 percent 
(including an increase of 7.8 percent in the 
second quarter). On the other hand, some 
enterprises failed to meet assignments in 
respect of growth of labor productivity, the 
realization of production, and accumulations. 
Also not fulfilled were plans for the production 
of electric locomotives, freight cars, wood and 
ferroconcrete, research work and the ex- 
ploitation of scientific and technical achieve- 
ments by enterprises and organizations of 
several ministries, and the transportation by 
rail of oil, ore and metal. 


Soviet Navy Day. 
Trade Worker’s Day. 


Publication of a joint communiqué on 
Pierre Harmel’s visit to the USSR July 23—26, 
during which an agreement on economic, 
scientific and technical cooperation was signed; 
decisions were reached to conclude a consular 
convention and consider concluding an agree- 
ment on principles to govern the development 
of Soviet-Belgian trade and an agreement on 
maritime shipping, as well as establishing a 
Soviet-Belgian chamber of commerce in both 
countries; international questions were dis- 
cussed, in particular disarmament and the 
convening of a conference on European 
security and cooperation; and Gromyko accept- 
ed Harmel’s invitation to pay an official visit 
to Belgium, 

Gromyko and Bomboko discuss Soviet- 
Congolese relations and international problems. 
Deputy Foreign Minister L. F. Ilichev, For- 
eign Ministry Secretery-General I. N. Zemskov, 
Soviet Ambassador to the Congo I. G. Usachev 
and Foreign Ministry departmental heads 
L. M. Zamyatin and B. I. Karavayev also 
present. 

Soviet naval detachment consisting of the 
tocket-firing vessel “Uporny” and the tanker 
“Yegorlyk” arrives in Zanzibar on a friendly 
visit under the command of Captain T. A. 


Lyashko on the fifth anniversary of the forma- 
tion of Zanzibar’s armed forces. It will stay 
until July 31. 


Soviet naval detachment concludes its visit to 
Cuba. 

Fourth session of a Soviet-Cuban com- 
mission for scientific and technical cooperation 
comes to an end in Moscow. Its protocol 
envisages a broadening of bilateral contacts, in 
particular between research and design organi- 
zations. 

Supreme Soviet Presidium of the RSFSR 
adopts a decree establishing a Ministry of 
Housing and Civil Construction of the RSFSR. 


Publication of the telegram sent by President 
Nixon in reply to Podgorny’s telegram of con- 
gratulation on the successful completion of the 
flight of “Apollo-11.” 

Finnish President Urho Kekkonen arrives 
at Mineralnye Vody (Stavropol Krai) for a 
brief holiday. 

Fifth session of the RSFSR Supreme Soviet 
of the seventh convocation opens in Moscow. 
Items on the agenda are: the tasks devolving 
on local government and economic organs in 
respect of improving and winterizing cities and 
workers’ and rural settlements (speaker: Depu- 
ty Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR V. A. Demchenko); a draft code of 
marriage and family laws of the RSFSR 
(Chairman of the Bills Commission of the 
RSFSR Supreme Soviet G. V. Podelshchikov); 
and the approval of decrees of the RSFSR 
Supreme Soviet Presidium (Deputy Kh. P. 
Neshkov). 

Publication of a report on Bomboko’s 
official visit to the USSR July 26-28, during 
which Soviet-Congolese relations and inter- 
national problems of mutual interest were dis- 
cussed, an agreement was reached to begin 
considering economic, cultural and other co- 
operation, in particular the training of Congo- 
lese “national cadres,” and Bomboko invited 
Gromyko to pay an official visit to the Congo. 

Signing in Moscow of a joint communiqué 
on the visit to the USSR July 14-29 of a 
delegation from the Japanese National Council 
of Governors led by the Council’s President 
and Governor of the Prefecture of Aichi, 
Mikine Kuwahara. The delegates, who were 
guests of chairmen of the executive committees 
of krai and oblast soviets in the Soviet Far 
East and Eastern Siberia, visited Moscow, 


Leningrad, Khabarovsk, Irkutsk, Sochi, Na- 
khodka and Bratsk and discussed with their 
Soviet colleagues littoral trade and other 
contacts between Soviet krais and oblasts and 
Japanese prefectures. 

Patolichev receives a delegation from the 
Japanese-Soviet committee for business co- 
operation in the field of maritime transport. 


30 Announcement that Chairman of the State 
Committee for Foreign Economic Relations 
S. A. Skachkov has received Syrian Minister of 
Communications Feisal to discuss the imple- 
mentation of the Soviet-Syrian agreement on 
economic and technical cqoperation. 

Union of Writers of the USSR and the 
Union of Slovak Writers sign a cooperation 
agreement in Moscow. 

Fifth session of the RSFSR Supreme Soviet 
comes to an end. 


31 Deputy Defense Minister and Chief of the 
Rear of the Soviet Armed Forces, General of 
the Army S. S. Maryakhin, holds a press 
conference for correspondents of Moscow and 
military newspapers and journals at which new 
Soviet Army and Navy uniforms are demon- 
strated. The new uniforms will be introduced 
over a period of two years as the old ones are 
withdrawn from use. 


Announcement that new isotopes of light 
elements have been discovered at the Joint 
Nuclear Research Institute in Dubna, namely 
O2, N?! and CH, 


Changes and Appointments 


3 Announcement that Y. G. Trubitsyn has been 
appointed Minister of Automobile Transport 
ofthe RSFSR. 


\ 
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Announcement that A. A. Nikolayev has 
been appointed Minister for the Construction 
and Exploitation of Motor Roads of the RSFSR. 


10 Chairman of the Ukrainian Supreme Soviet 
Presidium A. P. Lyashko elected Deputy 
Chairman of the Supreme Soviet Presidium of 
the USSR and released from the position of 
Chairman of the Commission for Industry, 
Transport and Communications of the Council 
of the Union, being replaced in this capacity 
by G. I. Vashchenko. 

11 Z. N. Nuriyev relieved of the duties of member 
of the Supreme Soviet Presidium in con- 
nection with his appointment as Chairman of 
the State Purchasing Committee and Minister 
of the USSR. 


14 G. A, Aliyev elected First Secretary and 
Bureau Member of the Azerbaidzhan Party 
Central Committee, replacing in both capa- 
cities V. Y. Akhundov, who has been elected 
Vice-President of the Azerbaidzhan Academy 
of Sciences. 


15 Z. N. Nuriyev (see also under July 11) replaced 
as First Secretary of the Bashkır Oblast Party 
Committee by M. Z. Shakırov, previously 
First Secretary of the Ufa City Party Com- 
mittee, 


19 Announcement that A. S. Pasyutin has been 
appointed Ambassador to Somalia, replacing 
S. P. Dyukarev, who has been transferred to 
other work, 

24 Announcement that M. M. Volkov, previously 
Ambassador to Thailand, has been appointed 
Ambassador to Indonesia, replacing M. D. Sy- 
tenko, who has been transferred to other work. 


29 Announcement that Y. V. Nersesov has been 
appointed Ambassador to Chad, replacing 
V. P. Vdovin, who has been transferred to 
other work. 
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ARTICLES 


Cybernetics in the Soviet Economy—II: Organization 
C. OLGIN 


The first part of this article—“Cybernetics in the Soviet Economy—I: Automatization”— 
was published in the Bulletin, 1969, No. 6. 


The application of cybernetics to the economy has two aspects. One is the 
replacement of man in the control of systems made up of machines (or of machines 
and men) by machines processing information—the last link in the historical 
chain of labor mechanization. This is the approach of specialists in designing 
computers and integrating them into economic life. The other is to be found in 
raising, perfecting, the level of organization of the same systems and processes 
by new methods which are particularly effective and particularly necessary in an 
age of advanced ‘mechanization. This is the approach of economists versed in the 
mysteries of cybernetics and devoted to the use of mathematical methods (some- 
times known as econometrics) in the economy and of cyberneticians who have 
delved into economic theory at the level of political economy, if not political 
philosophy.! 

Of these two, the former falls entirely within the limits of technical cyber- 
netics, while the latter, usually labeled “economic cybernetics,” has a much 
wider scope—wider, in fact, than cybernetics as defined by many Western 
writer-cyberneticians. Thus, Stafford Beer, head of the Department of Operational 
Research and Cybernetics of the United Steel Company (USA), describes 
“operational research” (itself relating to no more than a part of the complex of 
scientific theories, mathematical formulae and accumulated technical experience 
with which he deals) as “the attack of modern science [not, be it noted, technical 
cybernetics, nor even cybernetics in general] on complex problems arising in the 
direction and management of large systems of men, machines, materials and money 
in industry, business, government and defense.” ? 

It is, at any rate, clear that in the eyes of those that are the leading lights in 
economic cybernetics the production of computers and auxiliary gear, algorith- 





1 See the article by Academician A. I. Berg on “Cybernetics and Scıentific-Technical Progress” 
in A. M Kuzin (ed.), Biologicheskiye aspekty kıbernetiki. Sbornik rabot (The Biological Aspects of Cyber- 
netics: A Symposium of Articles), Moscow, 1962; Georg Klaus, K:berns/tka ı filosofiya (Cybernetics and 
Philosophy), Moscow, 1963 (translation of Kybernetik in philosopbischer Sicht, Berlin, 1961), pp. 19-23; 
and Stafford Beer, Decision and Control: The Meaning of Operational Research and Management Cybernetics, 
London—New York—Sydney, 1966, pp. 254 file. 

2 Beer, op. cit., p. 89. 
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mization of highly mechanized processes and programming of computers to 
govern them (i.e., technical cybernetics) is a job for electronic engineers or 
routine mathematicians in possession of ready-made formulae fitting certain 
“situations” and with a specialized knowledge of this or that branch of econom- 
ics.3 To these pundits, real “economic cybernetics” deals, not with problems of 
automatization, but with those of organization, and more specifically with those 
of optimizing the long-term planning of new developments, the functioning 
of large systems and, above all, the making of managerial decisions. It is for them 
a “new science,” the “science of efficient organization,” which by now has 
evolved sufficiently to contribute significantly and uniquely to the solution of 
problems facing the managers of individual enterprises—the lowest unit worthy 
of the attention of the exponents of “economic cybernetics” —as well as those 
facing men responsible for the nation’s welfare.4 


The claim of the “new science” to full operational competence may seem 
exaggerated, since its most spectacular successes so far have been scored in 
solving military and paramilitary problems, which, according to the pundits 
themselves, are less complex than those met with in economic life. The 
fact remains, however, that, spearheaded by “operational” or “operations 
reseatch,” “economic cybernetics” has established a firm foothold in Western 
economics, a process in which the development of the computer industry, 
disparaged by Stafford Beer and his colleagues, has obviously played a significant 
part. For managements, under pressure to install computers, are obliged to sub- 
mit their systems to detailed investigation by the operations-research teams 
normally provided by computer manufacturers and to implement their recommen- 
dations on reorganization before installing the computer itself. At the same time, 
operations-research teams called in to solve organizational or planning problems 
are now suppotted by the powerful computers owned by the manufacturers, 
without which the practical solution might take years or be altogether impossible. 


The experience and prestige gained by operations research and economic 
cybernetics in the service of Allied governments and more particularly of the 
US administration during the hot and cold war periods certainly eased their 
entry into the civilian economy, but the path of advance is even now by no 
means a rosy one. Apart from obstacles of a technical nature—the indefiniteness 
and complexity of economic systems at the enterprise level and above, which tax 
the capacities of the most powerful machines—, there are obstacles of a socio- 
psychological nature. The US administration may insist on operations-research 
investigation before placing contracts of one million dollars and above,5 but 
a good number of managers, as Stafford Beer regretfully notes, still tend to 
regard operations research with a mixture of skepticism and suspicion, as a 
virtually useless gimmick of eggheads, or alternatively as a threat to their own 





3 Ibid., p. 402 (citing Rıvett and Ackoff, A Manager’s Guide to Operational Research, 1963). 

4 Ibid., pp. 461 filg. 

5 W. Kattwinkel and H. J. Wild, IBM-Programme fur Projektplanung und -uberwachung mit Fisife der 
Netzwerktechbmk (Verfahren des kritischen Weges), IBM-Fachbibliothek, Boblingen—Augsburg, n.d., p. 2. 
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positions by the same eggheads capitalizing upon the successfui application of 
computers to automatization.® To make things still more awkward, there is the 
reluctance of conservative owners to launch into experiment and the refusal 
of some influential economists, particularly in Britain and Germany, to regard 
economic cybernetics as a true science.” 


As pointed out in our first article on the subject, similar obstacles of a psycho- 
social nature are facing the economic cyberneticians and operations research 
itself in the USSR. Contrary to Western practice, however, cybernetics in the 
economy was never treatdd over there as a mere appendage to automatization. 
Its claim to be a new science of organization produced the strongest reaction— 
negative as well as positive—well in advance of concrete plans for pushing 
ahead with automatization. The negative reaction, signaled by the attack upon 
cybernetics as a “pseudo-science in the service of imperialism” in the columns of 
Voprosy filosofii in 1953,8 received much publicity over here, and was immediately 
taken as added proof of the essential incompatibility of Communist ideology 
with science. Conversely, the triumph of cybernetics in the USSR in the late 
fifties and early sixties was hailed as a certain sign that Communist ideology under 
Khrushchev was losing out to a scientific orientation. It is not our intention here 
to polemicize against this theory, only to point out that in regard to the intro- 
duction of cybernetics into the Soviet economy it helps to obscure two rather 
important facts: first, that, as stated, economic cybernetics, particularly in its 
application to the national economy, is still a largely untried theory and is even 
now regarded with great suspicion by many Western economists of standing 
as being in large measure utopian and thus close to being itself an ideology; 
second, that those Soviet economists who took it up with undisguised enthusiasm 
as soon as the official ban on cybernetics as a whole was lifted (and covertly no 
doubt much earlier), while making liberal use of work done by their capitalist 
colleagues in the West, were also continuing the work of a group of Soviet 
economists of the NEP period employed in state planning organizations, who 
were certainly socialists but not Marxists, even if some continued to claim this 
title.” Opposing them at the time were other economists who, as Marxists proper, 
held to all the fundamental notions of Marx’s economic theory. What divided 
the two groups, however, was not just economic theory but basic views of a 
socio-political character on how socialism should be built. The first wanted to 
reduce the application of “administrative methods” and the use of force to a 
minimum, while the second relied largely on these methods and condoned, if 
they did not recommend, the use of force, not only against the remnants of the 
“class enemy,” but also against the “toilers.” The struggle between the two 





8 Beer, op. cit., pp. 5—6 and 525-27. 

? See, for example, Jan Tinbergen in Erik Boettcher (ed.), Wirtschaftsplanwig im Ostblock : Beginn 
einer Liberalisierung ?, Stuttgart—Berlin—Cologne—Mainz, 1966, p. 38. 

8 “Materialist,” “Whom Does Cybernetics Serve?”, Voprosy filosofit, 1953, No. 5. (See C. Olgin, 
“Soviet Ideology and Cybernetics,” Balletin, 1962, No. 2.) 

§ Oskar Lange, Fintwicklungstendenzen der modernen Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft: Eine sozialistische 
Analyse, Vienna—Cologne—Stuttgart— Zurich, 1964, pp. 59 and 135—36. 


factions was thus politically motivated. It was not (nor could it be) resolved by 
scientific argument, but, in the end, by the “liquidation,” in many cases physical, 
of the first group together with their political backers as “wreckers” and “enemies 
of the people.” The orthodox prevailed, and so did the methods of “administra- 
tive” rule, persisting up to the Reform and, as some hold, even now. The ideas 
of the reformists, however, undoubtedly lived on, gaining strength during 
World War II but more particularly at the close of the Stalin era, and there is 
not the slightest doubt that they worked powerfully for the ready acceptance of 
economic cybernetics by present-day “reformists” regardless of its possible 
limitations. There is also no doubt that the objections of the orthodox or 
“dogmatists” were motivated as much by the relation of economic cybernetics 
to the work of the “reformists’” predecessors as by its relation to capitalist 
econometrics and by its technical limitations. 1° 


Economic Cybernetics as the Science of Organization in the USSR 


How the “reformists” managed to “‘sell” the idea of reorganizing the Soviet 
economic system along cybernetical lines to Khrushchev is a mystery. The fact 
remains that they did “sell” it quite early on, probably before the Twenty-First 
Party Congress but certainly before the T'wenty-Second. The resultant birth and 
growth of the cybernetical myth has been described in the first part of this article. 
As to early concrete measures, we can cite here the marathon competition, held 
in the late fifties in the country’s secondary and even lower schools, to pick the 
future cyberneticians, who were exempted from the Khrushchevian stint of work 
“on production” in factories or on the land prior to entering places of higher 
education; further, the fact that economic cybernetics as such (i.e., as opposed 
to mere technical cybemetics) was soon being developed and studied at the 
Institute of the Economics and Organization of Industrial Production of the 
Siberian Section of the Academy of Sciences, in Novosibirsk, in the creation of 
which the leader of the reformists, the late V. S. Nemchinov, was particularly 
active. Also under Khrushchev, institutes for the study of economic cybernetics, 
equipped with powerful computers, were organized at the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR, in Moscow, at the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences in Kiev, and 
at the Academies of Sciences of Estonia and Georgia. 

By 1967, about five hundred centers of operations research were reported 
to be in action in the USSR—some, such as that serving Moscow machine- 
building plants, with almost ten years of practical experience.!! 

Reports on difficulties encountered in the introduction of cybernetical methods 
into planning and management did appear occasionally, and resistance from the 
dogmatists continued at the theoretical level, though in a much subdued form. 
Nevertheless, until 1968, there was no reason to doubt that considerable progress 


10 See C. Olgin, “Cybernetics and the Political Economy of Communism,” Bulletin, 1966, No. 10, 
esp. pp. 15—17. 

11 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1967, No. 12, p. 148. See also O. Kozlova, Uchites upraslyat proizvodstvom 
(Learn to Govern Production!), Moscow, 1968. 
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had been made, or to distrust the confident official pronouncements of scientist- 
executives such as Academician Aksel Berg, chairman of the Scientific Council 
on Cybernetics of the Academy of Sciences, high functionaries in planning and 
governing such as N. I. Kovalev, head of Gosplan’s own computer center,!? 
or the authors of numerous works on scientific methods of planning and manage- 
ment. Finally, the prestige of economic cybernetics was reaffirmed by the numer- 
ous references by Kosygin himself, in his report on “measures for improving the 
government of industry,”1 to the need for a rapid introduction of mathematical 
methods into all branches of the economy in connection with the use of computers. 
Under Khrushchev, progress in automatization may have been, as we now know, 
disappointingly slow, computer design and production still lagging behind the 
standards set in leading industrial countries of the West; but enough computers 
to cover the needs of all research centers were certainly available. It could, in 
fact, be argued that under his successors the ministry responsible for producing 
cybernetical “hardware” was deliberately holding back on the mass production 
of machines to control actual production processes uap the operations-research 
teams had done all the preliminary work. 


The report of the proceedings of the Third Scientific Conference on the Use 
of Computers in Governing Production! should, if it had been given the ap- 
propriate publicity, have sounded a warning note against optimistic estimates 
and dampened the enthusiasm for economic cybernetics as an organizing force. 
The results of this conference, however, were never analysed or commented 
upon in either the general or the technical press, and no mention of specific 
difficulties, let alone possible failures, was made either at or after the Twenty- 
Third Party Congress, which approved Kosygin’s “measures” unanimously and 
in their entirety. On the contrary, practically every report of increased production, 
of economy in the use of resources or of raising the all-round efficiency of pro- 
duction, distribution and planning was coupled with references to the increased 
use of mathematical methods and cybernetical techniques. It is, in fact, no 
exaggeration to say that in 1966 and 1967 a considerable section of the Soviet 
population, particularly planners, managers, engineers and even foremen in 
industry, were made to believe that salvation lay in the vigorous application of 
computers and cybernetical methods in their own field of activities and that 
appropriate measures were being taken by the responsible organizations to 
ensure success. Such was the position in the early spring of 1968, when Litera- 
turnaja gazeta began publishing the long series of articles referred to when we 
were dealing with automatization. 


In this series, the hopeful picture was torn to shreds. Inefficient operations- 
research teams lacking both experience and adequate operational instructions; 


H See N. I. Kovalev’s article in Planosoye kbozyastivo, 1968, No. 9, 

13 Prasda, September 28, 1965. 

14 Primeneniye elektronno-sychislitelnykb mashin » aprasliii proizvodsivom. Sbornik materialon tretei nanchnor 
honferentsii po primeneniyu elekironno-sychislitelnykb masbin » upravlenii proizsodstvom (The Use of Computers 
in Governing Production: Proceedings of the Third Scientific Conference on the Use of Computers in 
Governing Production), Moscow, 1966. 


growing resentment among managers and “collectives”; computers lying around 
or being sold; falling efficiency of enterprises after the installation of computers; 
specialists’ lack of interest in or understanding of fundamental problems thrown 
up by the Reform: such was the picture of operations research and economic 
cybernetics in action in the third year of the Reform which they were supposed 
to be serving. Literaturnaya gazeta has a reputation of being the press organ in 
which serious failures are exposed to the public eye in cases where it is not 
considered advisable to commit the Party to passing immediate judgement upon 
the culprits and determining concrete measures to repair the damage. There is 
thus no reason to think that the paper’s editors were indulging in cheap sensa- 
tionalism by blowing up local and temporary failings into a national scandal. 


As stated in the first part of this article, the series deserves the most serious 
attention, since it mirrors with surprising candor the real state of Soviet industry, 
in its planning phase as well as in production, three years after the application of 
Kosygin’s “measures,” and,'more particularly, because it shows that the Stalinist 
system had pushed really deep and vigorous roots which the “measures” have so 
far hardly touched. Lack of space, however, forces us to limit the present brief 
analysis to those points which directly concern the application of economic 
cybernetics, particularly the causes of failure. Most of the authors in the series 
(L. Lin, perhaps a staff reporter ot the newspaper;!5 N. Moiseyev, mathematician 
and corresponding member of the Academy of Sciences;!® L. Gaft, head of a 
department of the Institute of Economics of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, 
and D. Zyuzin, special correspondent of the newspaper;!? and V. Danilov- 
Danilyan, described merely as a “candidate of economic sciences’) cite as 
immediate causes of failure the research teams’ inadequate training and total 
lack of practical experience; the lack of adequate standardized instructions and of 
contact with parent organizations. According to Lin, instructions apparently do 
not alway even cover the elementary rules of operations research such as the 
sifting of proper managerial information from the rest. In other cases, according 
to Lin, Gaft and Zyuzin, the teams, contrary to common sense as well as estab- 
ished Western practice, appear to be assembled from the technical personnel of 
the plant without receiving any special training at central institutions. 

As for secondary causes, all authors cite a really damaging lack of coordination, 
in the work of the bodies officially or functionally responsible for creating 
operations-research teams and directing their work. There is, however, a strange 
lack of agreement on what these bodies are and on methods of curing the trouble. 
For Gaft and Zyuzin, the organization capable of doing the job is the Ministry 
of Instrument Making, Automatic Devices and Control Systems. In 1965, this 
ministry was charged with the task of developing, installing and putting into 





15 L, Lin, “How to Embrace the Unembraceable? Thoughts About an Ungovernable Plant,” 
Laieraturnaya gazeta, 1968, No. 5, p. 10, 

18 N. Moiseyev, “The Time for Tinkering is Past,” ibid., 1968, No. 11, p. 11. 

17 L, Gaft and D. Zyuzin, “The Search in the Dark,” ibid., 1968, No. 19, p. 10. 

18 V, Danilov-Danilyan, “You Can’t Learn to Swim on the Shore,” jbid., 1968, No. 22, p. 10. 


commission an “all-Union computer network,” but so far has limited itself 
substantially to automatizing production processes—to start with, the production 
of computer “hardware.” For Danilov-Danilyan, it is the Scientific Council of 
the Academy of Sciences on the Complex Problem of Optimal Planning and 
Management of the National Economy; this institution possesses the necessary 
specialists (which the ministry obviously lacks), but has no real power, no 
operational competence. Moiseyev cites the Computer Center of the Academy 
of Sciences, the Institute of Economics of the Academy’s Siberian Section, the 
Academy’s Central Institute of Economics and Mathematics, and the Institute of 
Cybernetics of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences and unspecified “others,” 
who are all working hard but have no central authority to coordinate and direct 
their activities. Moiseyev therefore suggests the creation of a small body of “real” 
highly-qualified specialists, not “specialists ex oficio” (i.e., functionaries with 
some specialized knowledge), to be independent of all ministries and govern- 
mental departments. A certain deficiency in personnel and minor inadequacies 
in the design and availability of computers is mentioned by all authors as an 
obstacle, though not an insuperable one, to the full development of operations 
research. 

As for obstacles inherent in the economic system, this is a far more delicate 
subject and authors differ greatly in the degree of depth of their analyses as well 
as in their findings. Lin mentions the continual changes in the production plans 
passed down from “higher organizations”—invariably to the detriment of the 
plant he visited (the Ural Heavy Electrical Engineering Works); further, the 
unreliability of supplies, which caused disastrous jumps in the loading of pro- 
duction capacity (during the first third of the month, the plant produced: 10 
percent of its planned monthly output; during the second third, it produced 25 
percent, and during the third, 75 percent): the result was, as he describes it in 
his subtitle, an “ungoverned” or “ungovernable” plant. The situation has 
improved somewhat since the plant was transferred to the “new system,” but 
not substantially. Why this should be so is left unexplained. 


Other authors go somewhat deeper. The medium in which the enterprise 
operates, suppliers and consumers, transportation and communications do not 
constitute a coordinated system. ‘The management is therefore forced to improvise 
continually (according to Moiseyev, Gaft and Zyuzin)—but so are the ministries 
(Danilov-Danilyan). Until the whole is brought into order, neither adequate 
computers nor perfectly-trained operations-research teams will help. Gaft and 
Zyuzio quote one enthusiast as saying: “It seems that we have not grown up to 
automatization. You can’t automatize disorder.” 


So far, we have quoted authors dealing with the failure to improve the 
organization of the production system. Danilov-Danilyan, however, states that 
the planners themselves still know as little of users’ requirements or of plants’ 
production capacities as they did before the Reform, noting that “the system of 
planning has not substantially altered in the last three decades” and adding that 
“the situation is perilous.” 
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So much for “objective obstacles.” One writer takes the further and very 
risky step of pointing to the presence of “subjective” obstacles similar to the 
socio-psychological forces which, as mentioned, impede the penetration of 
operations research and computerization in the West. This is Moiseyev. There , 
are, he writes, general rules of governing, which must be understood to be 
properly exploited. In order to govern a country’s economy, it is necessary to 
investigate the economy in depth, up to the level where “concrete economics” 
stops and political economy begins. Moiseyev wishes to see the application of 
computers and operations research to the problem of reorganizing the Soviet 
economy—in the first place, the granting of permission to create mathematical 
models without interference from the guardians of Communist political economy, 
the conservative economists. This permission has not, apparently, been given as 
yet. 


In cautiously identifying the opponents to “operations research in depth,” 
Moiseyev takes a step back into history. When computers appeared on the scene, 
they were given a mixed reception. There were those who welcomed their 
unrestricted application, but there were also opponents, who fell into three 
. groups: (1) those who simply did not understand the power of these new arithmom- 
eters; (2) economists who feared that these machines would make their services 
redundant; and (3) those who feared that methods of governing would have to 
be changed. The first two groups could be persuaded that they were wrong: the 
third could not. Moiseyev labels this last group “functionaries.” Behind this 
vague term, it is not difficult to discern the chief operators and principal bene- 
ficiaries of the Stalinist system ‘of administrative governing (which, according to 
Danilov-Danilyan, still operates!)—secretaries of Party committees, old-time 
managers, state officials and the conservative opponents of the “reformist” 
economists. 


Moiseyev concludes with the optimistic statement that the resistance -of 
these “retrogrades” is useless. It so happens, however, that the last article in the 
series—which was broken off without any explanation being given and without 
the promised summary—belongs to the pen of one of them. This is Y. Orfeyev, 
a senior scientific associate at the Research Institute for Designing Computer 
Centers and Systems of Economic Information, attached to the Central Statistical 
Authority.1® According to Orfeyev, writing under the significant title “Are the 
Mathematicians Wrong?”, it is not the system of planning and government nor 
the lack of a central authority on operations research that is responsible for 
failure, but the ovetambitious ideas of the cyberneticians and economist-mathe- 
‚maticians. They had been warned that real economic problems even at enterprise 
level, let alone at the level of the national economy, were beyond the capacity of 
economic cybernetics; but they persisted in the errors of their ways—hence the 
present débâcle. They should apply themselves to a study of ways and means of 





18 Y. Orfeyev, “Are the Mathematicians Mistaken?”, shid., 1968, No. 29, p. 10. (The other article, 
not mentioned in the text, ıs that by G Pospelov, “Teleological Government 1s What is Required,” 
ibid., 1968, No 21, p.10. All are published under the heading “Lsferaturnaya gazeta’s Discussion Club.”) 
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employing computers in the control and optimization of technical processes of 
every kind and in helping Gosplan and its subsidiaties to collect, classify and 
store information. We recognize the argument of the so-called “dogmatists” 
prior to the Reform (some of whon the author actually. cites approvingly!), who 
had been lying low during the pro-“socialist market” campaign in 1966—67. It was 
also the argument used by Party leaders in Poland in April 1968 when the attack 
upon “revisionist” intellectuals was extended to cover the late Professor O. 
Lange, who in turn was in close contact with leaders of extreme reformism in 
the USSR supported by cyberneticians. What is more, the argument acquires 
scientific validity once it has been decided to improve the val system instead of 
abolishing it. 


The Situation in 1968 


The position on the economic cybernetics—reform front toward the end of 
1968 appears to have been as follows. 


First, the organization of operations research. The number of main centers 
and subcenters had grown prodigiously in the seven or eight years since studies 
began, and was now more than sufficient for the task. Whether specialists were 
sufficient in numbers and sufficiently well qualified is another question. The fact 
that the team sent to the Ural plant had no practical experience seems to indicate 
that the preliminary training took longer than expected, or, alternatively, that 
operations research in practice was applied until quite lately in only a few plants 
operating on discreet processes in, for example, the Moscow region, perhaps in 
Estonia and elsewhere only in plants where processes were continuous (e.g., 
steel rolling, steel smelting, chemicals and soft metals production); in any case, 
it concerned technical and not economic optimization. The lack of a central 
authority and the deplorable effect upon the operations-research teams in action 
on the spot are manifest, whatever Orfeyev says. The solution here is not in 
sight. Quite recently, the Scientific Council on Cybernetics announced that it 
had prepared sets of instructions and passed them on to the “ministries” and 
“departments” for practical application. We need not, however, doubt the 
statement of Danilov-Danilyan that the competence of the council is very limited. 
Supposing that Gosplan wants to adhere to va/ while the Council aims at a 
“socialist market,” would the “ministries,” starting with the Ministry of Instru- 
ment Making, Automatic Devices and Control Systems, which until 1965 was 
a mere department of Gosplan, adopt the recommendations of the Council if 
Gosplan considered them unsuitable? In this connection, it might be noted that 
Kovalev announced in 1967 that the Gosplan computer center, which he heads, 
had worked out a system of encoding, for computer use, lists of all the major 
products of Soviet industry, from standard basic components (screws, bolts, 
nuts, etc.) and “normalized” raw materials to finished goods and assemblies, 





20 Interview with N. P. Fedorenko, Director of the Central Institute of Economics and Mathematics 
of the Academy of Sciences, in Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1969, No. 7. 
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aggregated in a hierarchical order. The top tables, intended for use in Gosplan 
and comprising matrices to accommodate some 650,000 items, or ten times more 
than are actually required, thus leaving room for many years of development, 
had been completed, while the completion of tables 4 and 5, extending downward 
to enterprise level, was, according to Kovalev, expected in the foreseeable future. 
When the job was finished, Gosplan would be in a position to handle its “inter- 
branch balances” in kind on a strictly scientific basis, in the manner of a giant 
mail order business.* The announcement, however, was made only in Z&ono- 
micheskaya gazeta and, to the present writer’s best knowledge, has not been 
analysed or commented upon in a technical publication. In view of the fact that 
Kovalev seems to be a functionary rather than a scientist, that he was very 
sharply criticized for lack of mathematical knowledge in 196523 and that the 
idea of using such a central register for actual control was pooh-poohed in 1964, 
this prospective boost to the va/ system (which Kovalev defended when defense 
was not too unpopular)*§ may prove to be purely imaginary. There are also 
rumors that negotiations are in progress for the purchase from IBM of “soft- 
ware” —-ready-made programs on network systems and operations research—but, 
as we have seen, even the best “software” will not help if its application is made 
impossible by political opposition. 


Turning to the results so far achieved by applying economic cybernetics, 
we may recall that, prior to the appearance of the series of articles in Literaturnaya 
gazeta, the reports were wholly optimistic. In addition to Aksel Berg’s article 
mentioned above, we may cite Kazakovstev’s work on the “network system,” 
basic to operations research,*4 the handbook by A. Berg and Y. Chernyak for 
managers on management information?® and a collective theoretical work 
dealing with the subject as seen from the standpoint of political economy as 
well as with “purely” economic questions.*® In none of these is there much, if 
any, “hard” information on either success or failure such as was handed out by 
Literaturnaya gazeta; concrete information is, however, contained in the book 
by Kozlova, mentioned in the first part of this article, on the automatization of 
two important engineering plants in the Moscow Oblast. Kozlova’s presentation 
is decidely optimistic, but, paradoxically, it supplies some highly revealing 
information which, for those acquainted with the subject, nullifies all official 
optimism. 

First, the state of “conventional automatization” of management and ac- 
counting at the start of operations was incredibly low, the traditional abacus 





21 N. I. Kovalev, “A Common Computer Language,” ibid., 1967, No. 42. 

22 In an open letter headed “Rejects in Solid Covers,” from A. Dorodnitsyn, A. Kolmogorov, 
B. Gnedenko and A. Vainshtein, /zsestia, January 24, 1965. 

23 In Ehonomisty i matematthi za kruglym stolom (Economists and Mathematicians in a Round Table 
Discussion), Moscow, 1965. 

3 V, S. Kazakovtsev, Instrument upravleniya (The Instruments of Governing), Moscow, 1965. 

25 A. I. Berg and Y. I, Chernyak, Informatsiya ı upravleniye (Information and Goveming), Moscow, 
1966. 

38 Upravleniye sotstalisticheskim proizeodstvom (The Government of Socialist Production), Moscow, 1968. 
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being employed not only in accounting but even in the technical bureaux. Under 
such conditions, the saving in personnel attributed by Kozlova to the rationaliza- 
tion of operations and the installation of computers could most probably have 
been effected simply by equipping all offices with up-to-date office machines.?? 


Second, the author involuntarily makes it crystal clear that no attempt had 
been made to optimize the operation of the plants as economic units, all measures 
cited being limited to the technical optimization of processes. The criteria followed 
were the even loading of all components in the production system and the 
steady reduction of costs, no attention being paid to factors considered paramount 
in economic optimization such as fluctuations in demand, commercial profit, 
competition or customers’ goodwill, 28 


Third, the author, again involuntarily, makes it clear that the plants in question 
were “optimized” to show improvements in performance by methods traditionally 
associated with Stalinist “Stakhanovism,” that is, selecting production units 
favorably situated in various respects (particularly as regards access) and ensuring 
continuity in supplies of materials, labor and funds—still considered as virtually 
unrealizable desiderata for the mass of the country’s enterprises, if we accept the 
evidence of the series in Literaturnaya gazeta. 


Fourth, it is equally clear that the khozraschet of which the author speaks a 
great deal as the economic foundation of all operational research was merely of 
the book-keeping variety (condemned by leading reformist economists as 
useless at the enterprise level), and as such was applied indiscriminately to 
interdepartmental relations, to relations with customers or suppliers and even 
to those with “higher authorities.” 2° 


To this it should be added that Stakhanovism in its original form, in spite of 
its damaging irrationality for normal economies, nevertheless pursued a perfectly 
rational aim in the Stalinist economy—that of setting artificially high standards 
of performance which justified lower piece-work rates. There are signs that the 
same practice may be applied to the performance of entire enterprises in fixing 
the minimum profit to be attained before profit-sharing—the main feature of the 
Reform—comes into play. (In one case, the minimum was originally set at 6 
percent, being raised in successive years to 9 and 10 percent.)3° One might, in 
fact, say that operational research ia the Soviet Union has still not passed beyond 
the narrow limits of Taylorism at the enterprise and even trust level—a concept 
very different from that of the cybernetical optimization of economic units, but 
entirely suitable for conditions in which no production unit (except the peasant 
on his private plot) is legally allowed to exercise full economic independence. 


The benefits to be derived from the (so to speak) T'aylorization of enterprises, 
treated as production units pure and simple, may be considerable; but it is 





87 Kozlova, op. es, p. 68. 

28 Ibid., pp. 63 g. 

29 Thid., pp. 40 filg. (See also Partıinaya zbızn, 1969, No. 3, esp. p. 45.) 

30 Planovoye kbozyaıstvo, 1968, No. 1, p. 6. (See also Bulletin, 1969, No. 2, p. 29.) 
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mostly a one-time operation and would, of course, leave unresolved most of 
the problems worrying the harassed managers of “ungoverned” or “ungovern- 
able” enterprises (of which the Ural plant described by Lin is only a typical 
example, if we may go by reports current at the time the Reform was promul- 
gated). It might, in fact, make their problems worse by eliminating “hidden 
reserves” and so restricting maneuverability. 31 


* 


To conclude: It seems that, to date, the significance of applying operational 
research is to be found, not in the enhanced productivity of a couple of selected 
plants such as those described by Kozlova, but in the exposure, in a more or less 
systematic fashion, of the various factors that are responsible for the malfunction- 
ing of the Soviet economic system and place the ultimate authorities—i.e., the 
Party leaders—fairly and squarely before the dilemma whether to go on “Tay- 
lorizing” the system as it stands and as it stood under Stalin and Khrushchev 
(i.e, a system which de jure denies enterprises, either singly or grouped, all 
special rights in the disposal of their products), or to grant such rights over at 
least a part of their production large enough to ensure adequate maneuverability 
via a proper market. In the first case, economic cybernetics, in the full sense of 
the term as used by Soviet as well as Western specialists, will remain inapplicable 
no matter how perfect the “hard” and “software” or how well trained the 
operations-research teams. In the second case, again according to both sets of 
experts, it will become applicable. Opposed to this second course, however, are 
not only Moiseyev’s “functionaries,” who refuse to be persuaded of the poten- 
tialities of economic cybernetics, but also, as stated, a very considerable section 
of Soviet economists. In the heyday of the Reform, i.e., in 1966—67, they were 
labeled “dogmatists,” both over here and in the USSR. Earlier, they had also 
accused the reformists of wishing to encourage the growth of “elemental,” 
i.e., unplanned, market forces under cover of “furthering individual initiative,” 32 
but in 1966—67 they took cover, obviously biding their time. Then, in the spring 
of 1968, their Polish colleagues effected a very strong comeback. In the general 
atmosphere of ideological strictures on cultural activity, this must have heartened 
the Soviet dogmatists, but it should be noted that they had to wait for disclosures 
of the obvious connection between economic and political reformism in Czecho- 
slovakia before being given full publicity. Significantly, the journal Voprosy 
ekonomiki, after having, in 1966—67 and even in 1968, placed its columns at the 
disposal of reformists advocating the creation of a socialist market, published in 
January 1969 a leader by the late Academician Ostrovityaninov in which the 
idea was dismissed as being definitely anti-Leninist.54 





31 See Bulletin, 1969, No. 9, p. 40. 

33 See jbid., 1967, No. 11, p. 17. 

33 Radio Free Europe Research, East Europe (Poland), August 6, 1968: Revssioniow in the Economy 
or the Economy of Revistonism? (Marck). 

% Voprosy ekonomiks, 1969, No. 1, pp. 12—13. (See Bulletin, 1969, No. 9, p. 39.) 
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If asked to venture a forecast on the future of economic cybernetics as an 
instrument for organizing the unorganized Soviet economic system, one feels 
inclined to say that it is not a question of science or technology but of politics—i.e., 
whether the Party leaders want to make absolutely certain of retaining the greatest 
possible degree of control over the economy at the cost of efficiency or are intent 
upon really enhancing efficiency and are prepared to risk sharing this control 
with those directly engaged in organizing the producers. In either case, the 
decision will inevitably make itself felt on the cyberneticization sector of the 
Reform-in-Action. Movements on this sector are therefore worth watching, 
quite apart from questions of purely technical interest. 
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The Arabs, Marxism and Moscow: An Historical Survey 
JAAN PENNAR 


The following is a revised version of an article originally published in the Autumn 
1968 issue of the quarterly Middle East Journal (Washington, D.C.). 


No modern Soviet author writing on the Arabs has unearthed anything 
significant that Marx might have said on the subject. Neither do the works of 
Lenin provide any relief. Whenever Lenin is quoted, it turns out that he is _ 
speaking of national liberation in general and not the Arab countries in particular. 
The only original early Soviet thinker on Islam and revolution, Sultan-Galiyev, 
has still to be freed from an indictment delivered by Stalin and is therefore not 
quotable in Soviet writings. It is nevertheless useful to review some of the 
early Soviet thinking on Islam, even though its relationship to the Arabs was 
marginal. 


* 


The October Revolution ignited national feelings among the minorities in 
Russia. Rather than see the country dismembered, the Bolsheviks decided to 
tide the crest of the wave by sheer demagoguery. A Declaration of the Rights 
of the Peoples of Russia was issued, calling for self-determination, and this was 
followed shortly after, on November 24, 1917, by a manifesto addressed to “all 
the toiling Muslims of Russia and the Orient.” Drafted by Stalin, then People’s 
Commissar of Nationalities, and signed by him and by Lenin, the manifesto 
called on all those 


... whose mosques and prayer houses have been destroyed, whose beliefs and 
customs have been trampled upon by the tsars and oppressors of Russia: Your 
beliefs and usages, your national and cultural institutions, are forever free and 
inviolate. Organize your national life in complete freedoml...! 


Overnight, even the mullahs became socialist. 


Stalin’s right-hand man in the People’s Commissariat for the Nationalities was 
Mir Said Sultan-Galiyev, editor of the journal Zhizn natsionalnostei (Life of the 
Nationalities). The journal he edited contained several articles written by himself 
on the subject of Islam, Communism and what is known today as the Third 
World. He also wrote on these subjects elsewhere. As Bennigsen and Lemercier- 
Quelquejay, French experts in Turkic studies, point out, the main object of the 





1 As trans. from Revue du Monde Musulman, No. 51, Paris, 1922, Part I, pp. 7—9, in Richard Pipes, 
The Formation of the Soviet Union: Communism and Nationalism, 1917—1923, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1954, p. 155. 
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outside pressure, and they lost their vigilance against counterrevolution....In the 
armed counterrevolutionary coup d'état, leading comrades heroically sacrificed their . 
lives, thousands of Iraqi Communists and revolutionaries were massacred in cold 
blood, the powerful Iraqi Communist Party was dispersed, and the revolutionary 
cause of Iraq suffered a grave setback. This is a tragic lesson in the annals of pro- 
letarian revolution, a lesson written in blood.“4 


To which Suslov replied a few weeks later : 


How Peking understands proletarian solidarity may be judged by the Chinese 
Communist Party Central Committee’s attitude toward the Baathist nationalists’ 
repression of Salam Adil and other leaders of the Communist Party of Iraq. In 
conversations with foreign delegations, the Chinese leaders rejoiced openly and 
maliciously at the brutal murder of the Iraqi comrades. Immediately after the Baath 
takeover, they began to seek contacts with the assassins. As has now become clear, the 
Chinese representatives in Iraq wanted to take advantage of the fact that the Iraqi 
Communist Party had become leaderless to create their own schismatic group there. 45 


But even as the decimated Iraqi Party tried to rebuild itself, the clandestine 
“Voice of the Iraqi People” broadcast a statement by the Party dated September 
30, 1967, which denounced an “opportunist renegade” group in the Party for 
physically assaulting some of the Party leaders, stealing Party property and 
attempting to kidnap a leader. The group was allegedly led by a “renegade” 
member of the Central Committee. 


The resolutions adopted by the meeting of Arab Communist leaders of May 
1967 also contain a complaint about the “attempt to disperse” the Communist 
Party of Sudan.“ This party was banned in December 1965, and its eleven 
deputies ousted from the National Assembly. The ban was adjudged to be 
unconstitutional by the Sudanese High Court a year later, but the government 
defied the ruling. In recent years, the Sudanese Communist Party had been the 
only legal Party in the Arab world. The Communist Party of Syria, however, 
seems to enjoy all the benefits of legality without actually so being. 


Party membership figures for the Arab countries are only available in Western 
estimates and therefore are not too reliable. The estimates for Iraq, for instance, 
vary from two to fifteen thousand. One may, however, assume that there is no 
major Arab country without a hard core of at least one thousand Communist 
Party members. In any event, the Communists do not represent a mass move- 
ment among the Arabs. Lenin proved that the Party’s strength lies in its organi- 
zation and discipline and not in the number of its followers: whether the Arab 
Communists can live up to Lenin’s dicta is another matter. 


The resolution of May 1967 concludes with "an appeal to “respect the rights 
and democratic freedoms” of the working class, to “create conditions for demon- 





“ Peking Restew, 1964, No. 14, p. 18. 
45 Prapda, April 3, 1964, p. 6. 
48 Partıinaya zbizn, 1967, No. 11, p. 74. 
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also condemned. No holy war occurred, of course, and the Comintern concen- 
trated its attention once more upon the European proletariat in the hope of 
achieving revolution there. 


(Sultan-Galiyev remained in his post until June 1923, when he was expelled 
from the Party as a “bourgeois nationalist.”? In his indictment, Stalin accused 
Galiyev not only of pan-Turkism and pan-Islamism but also of maintaining 
contact with the Basmachi—anti-Soviet guerrillas in Turkestan who proved to 
be a headache for the Communists for several years to come. After a stretch 
in prison, Sultan-Galiyev eventually vanished in the Stalinist purges of the 

‚ nineteen-thirties.) 

The Baku Congress was to find ways of putting into effect the theses on the 
national and colonial question adopted a few months before by the Second 
Comintern Congress. These theses are significant since they reflect Lenin’s 
views, frequently quoted and misquoted since, on national liberation. They call 
for a close alliance of all national and colonial liberation movements with Soviet 
Russia, and refer to a “revolutionary liberation movement” distinct from the 
Communists in backward and undeveloped countries. This does not mean that 
the Communists should lose their identity: 


The Communist International has the duty of supporting the revolutionary 
movement in the colonies and backward countries only with the object of rallying 
the constituent elements of the future proletarian parties—which will be truly 
Communist and not only in name—in all the backward countries and educating 
them to a consciousness of their special task, namely, that of fighting against the 
bourgeois-democratic trend in their own nation. The Communist International 
should collaborate provisionally with the revolutionary movement of the colonies 
and backward countries, and even form an alliance with it, but it must not amal- 
gamate with it; it must unconditionally maintain the independence of the proletarian 
movement, even if it is only in an embryonic stage.® 


Lenin’s motives at the time may have been tactical: an alliance with Kemalist 
Turkey, for example, would have lightened the burden of capitalist encirclement. 
At all events, the only reference to Arab countries in the theses was the appeal 
to expose the deception practiced by the British in Palestine “under the pretense 
of creating a Jewish state” there. 

M.N. Roy, Indian delegate to the Second Comintern Congress, added 
refinements to Lenin’s thesis, suggesting, among other things, that the landless 
peasantry might provide a mass basis for Communist activity and should not be 
sacrificed to the middle-class nationalist movement. Roy was to expand upon 
this at the Fourth Comintern Congress in 1922, when, referring specifically to 
Kemalist Turkey, he noted: 


. „the bourgeoisie and the feudal military clique... may take in hand the leadership 
of the national revolutionary movement, [but] then the moment arrives when these 


7 J. V. Stalin, Sosbineniya (Works), Vol. V (1921—23), Moscow, 1953, pp. 301—12, esp. p. 306. 
8 Jane Degras (ed.), The Communist International, 1919—1943 . Documents, Oxford University Press, 
London—Toronto—New York, 1956, Vol. I (1919—22), pp. 14344. 
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people inevitably betray the movement and become a counterrevolutionary 
force. ® 


On the same occasion, another speaker, Ravenstein, reviewed the situation 
in the Arab world and concluded that the international proletariat welcomed the 
strivings of the Islamic peoples to liberate themselves from Western imperialism, 
even, though these strivings might not be directed against hired slavery or 
private property. They were useful so long as they undermined the rule of 
European capital.1° 

At the Fifth Comintern Congress in 1924, Zinoviev suggested in his opening 
address that if the fused national-revolutionary and proletarian movements 
were to win the colonies for socialism before a strong native bourgeoisie 
had emerged, the capitalist stage of development could be skipped over. Lenin 
has been cited to the same effect. The Comintern continued to advocate colla- 
boration with national liberation movements until the Kuomintang broke 
telations with the Chinese Communist Party in 1927. 


The following year, at the Sixth Comintern Congress, the Communists 
decided to go it alone. The Communists, stated the Congress, “are the only sure 
bulwark of the colonial peoples in their struggle for freedom from the imperialist 
yoke.”’11 In the Arab world, this meant that the “national-reformist” character 
of the Wafd Party in Egypt should be exposed, that the Communists there should 
prevent the trade unions from falling into the hands of bourgeois nationalists 
and that the agrarian question in that country should be correctly formulated. 
Somewhat inconsistently, the instructions issued to North African Communists 
called for a fighting bloc of different revolutionary organizations, although “the 
leading part must be secured for the revolutionary proletariat.” 13 


The failure of Communist policies in Germany and the rise of Hitler forced 
the Comintern to change its tactics again. As decreed by the Seventh Comintern 
Congress in 1935, from now on it was the united front of the working class 
against fascism. In the Third World, there was an analogous establishment of 
“an anti-imperialist people’s front.” Arab delegates at the Congress spoke of 
the isolation the 1928 decision to go it alone had caused. In their opposition to 
the Wafd Party, the Egyptian Communists had called upon the workers to shun 
any national movement. This, of course, had fallen upon deaf ears, and for a 
while the Egyptian Communist Party had been doomed to total inactivity. In 
Syria, the Communists had insisted upon their own program at a congress for 
national liberation, with the result that their influence had been restricted to a 
small number of delegates. Arab Communists had failed even to pay lip service 
to Arab unity. The delegates concluded that the Arab national bourgeoisie could 





® IV Vsemirny kongress Komorunisticheskogo Internatsionala. Izbrannys doklady, rechi ı rexolyntsti (The 
Fourth World Congress of the Communist International: Selected Reports, Speeches and Resolutions), 
Moscow, 1923, p. 267. 

10 Tbrd., p. 261. 

11 Degras, op. ctt., Vol. I (1923—28), p. 533. 

12 Thid., p. 546. 
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he declared, “that the Prophet Muhammad, like Moses and Jesus Christ, was a 
great social reformer.” 41 Soviet writers had previously pointed out that Arab 
Communists, particularly those from the Maghrib, felt that the goals of socialism 
could be attained under the sign of the crescent, but Yata’s statement is the 
strongest on the subject to date. At any rate, the Soviets do not seem to be too 
_ worried: K. I. Grishechkin, writing on “Socio-economic Changes in the UAR 

and Scientific Socialism,” observed: “As illiteracy is liquidated and the general 
cultural level is raised, the people will come to understand that the building of a 
socialist society is impossible under conditions where Islam and religious prej- 
udices prevail.”’*2 


Arab Communist leaders met again in May 1967. The resolutions and state- 
ments adopted at this meeting (published in the Lebanese newspaper 4/+.Abbar 
and then in Partiinaya zhizn) indicate less concern for the impending Arab- 
Israeli war than for Mao T'se-tung and imperialism in general. They approve of 
the “profound social and economic transformations” which have been carried 
out in the UAR, Syria and Algeria, which are referred to as “liberated” Arab 
states, and pledge the support of Communists in defending, strengthening and 
broadening these gains as these countries move along the path toward socialism. 43 
An appeal is made to Algeria, however, to have those “progressive forces” not 
now participating in the government join hands with those that are. (Boumé- 
dienne, it will be recalled, ousted the Communists from the FLN after his assump- 
tion of power. Exiled, the Algerian Communists set up an Algerian Popular 
Resistance Party [ORP—Organisation de Resistance Populare], which has been 
feuding with the FLN. In this feud, the Algerian Communists must have had 
some support from Moscow, since the radio facilities of the clandestine “Voice of 
the Iraqi People” have been made available to them to propagate their views, 
which run counter, of course, to those of the FLN.) The meeting also discussed 
the imprisonment of one thousand Communists in Iraq, but failed to mention 
that there is a feud among the Communists in that country. 


The Iraqi Communist Party has had a chequered history. Factionalism was 
nothing new. During the forties, it grew to be one of the largest parties in the 
Middle East. Repressed by the monarchy, the Party sought to make good under 
the régime of General Qasim, but failed to strike a proper balance between the 
contending forces within and without. When Qasim was killed and his govern- 
ment overthrown, the Communists suffered serious persecution. Sino-Soviet 
polemics serve best to illustrate the recent fate of the Iraqi Party. In 1964, the 
Chinese Communists had the following to say: 


The comrades of the Communist Party of Iraq were once full of revolutionary 
ardor. But acceptance of Khrushchev’s revisionist line was forced on them by 





41 Aziya ı Afrika segodnya, 1966, No. 8, p. 10. 

42 Ekonomika Afriki : Sbornik state: (The Economy of Africa: A Collection of Articles), Moscow, 
1965, p. 25. 

43 Partinaya zbızn, 1967, No. 11, p. 73. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Internatlonal Communism 


The Rumanian Party Congress 


Following the Party conferences in Belgrade (in March) and Peking (in April) 
and the world conference of 75 Moscow-oriented parties in Moscow (in June),! 
this year’s series of important Communist meetings was continued when the 
Rumanians held their Tenth Party Congress in Bucharest from August 6 to 12. 


Linked with the USSR in the military, diplomatic and economic spheres via 
the Warsaw Pact and Comecon, Rumania preserves far greater autonomy than 
any other member of the alliance. Rumania is one of the main hindrances to the 
integration of the economic community, while her deviations from the Kremlin 
line in the field of foreign policy are numerous. She not only failed, for instance, 
to follow the example of the other Soviet-bloc countries in breaking off diplomatic 
relations with Israel after the Arab-Israeli war in June 1967, but recently raised 
these relations to the ambassadorial level. Rumania was also alone in establishing 
diplomatic relations with Western Germany, which is now one of her major trading 
partners. The Rumanian Communist Party not only declined to support the Soviet- 
led invasion of Czechoslovakia, but condemned the invasion in no uncertain terms. 
Defying the boycott organized by Moscow against the Ninth Congress of the 
League of Yugoslav Communists this March, the Rumanians sent to Belgrade 
the only delegation to come from the Soviet bloc.? They were also a constant 
source of irritation for Moscow during preparations for the world Communist 
conference. At the consultative meeting of 63 Communist parties held in Budapest 
in March 1968, the Rumanians even went so far as to walk out in protest against 
attacks upon Rumania’s Near East policy and upon the “Mao group.” Whereas 
the other Soviet-bloc countries carried out a virulent press campaign against the 
Ninth Congress of the Chinese Communist Party, the Rumanian Communists 
sent a message of greetings to the Congress. It was Nicolae Ceausescu, the 
Rumanian Communist Party’s Secretary General, who was mainly responsible 
for preventing Moscow from turning this June’s world Communist conference 
into a forum expressly directed against Peking. Finally, Bucharest gave a warm 
welcome to President Nixon at the end of his journey through Asia and imme- 
diately before the Rumanian Party Congress. Although the presidential visit did 
not produce any declared agreement of world importance, it has certainly given 
the Soviet leaders something to think about, since an American-Rumanian rap- 
prochement would not only strengthen Rumania’s autonomy within the Warsaw 
Pact and influence her European policy, but also, on account of the good relations 


1 Cf. Stefan C. Stolte, “Communist Polycentralism and the Conferences in Belgrade, Peking and 
Moscow,” Bulletin, 1969, No. 7. 
2 Cf. Stefan C. Stolte, “Fhe Boycotted Congress,” sbid., 1969, No. 5. 
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The Moscow ‘Conference of 81 Communist and Workers’ Parties (1960) is 
generally credited with putting forward the demand for “non-capitalist develop- 
ment of the national democratic revolution.” The Chinese Commünists, inciden- 
tally, approved of this idea at the time but later began criticizing it. As explained 
in an article by B. Ponomarev published in Kommunist a year later, the “national 
democratic state” was one where political action was based on united front 
tactics in which the Communists joined hands with other “progressive forces” 
in “defending its political and economic independence and struggling against 
imperialism,” where a state sector of industry was being established and where 
“dictatorial and despotic methods of government” were rejected.?! Somehow, 
no Arab country qualified, since Communists were being persecuted both in 
Egypt and Iraq at the time. 


Concern for local Communists, however, became secondary as the UAR and 
the newly independent Algeria began legislating socialist measures in the early 
sixties. Encouraged by similar developments elsewhere in the world, e.g., 
Ghana, Soviet theoreticians abandoned the concept of “national democracy” 
and switched to “revolutionary democracy,” which permitted Third World 
countries to progress along the non-capitalist path to eventual socialism and 
Communism without Communist leadership, at least initially.?? The keynote was 
struck by Karen Brutents, a leading Soviet theoretician on the subject, in an 
article which appeared in Kommunist toward the end of 1964: 


..in many former colonies and semi-colonies, socialist development is both 
possible and necessary before class stratification has become sufficiently pronounced. 
Under such conditions, when. . .the proletariat has not yet developed into a leading 
force in social development, the intermediate strata, namely the peasantry, the 
lower urban classes and the democratic intelligentsia, acquire political independence 
and thus assume a particularly active role. The revolutionary democracy becomes 
their spokesman.?3 


Thus, to the FLN in Algeria and the ASU (Arab Socialist Union) in Egypt 
was ascribed a “national-revolutionary” role as the world moved, in Soviet eyes, 
closer to socialism. As if to acknowledge this vote of confidence, Egyptian 
Communists were released from prison and the Algerian Communists were 
invited to join the FLN. Communist parties as such were dissolved in both 
countries. Not all Arab Communists, however, took to this coup de gräce. 


At an Arab Communist meeting held in Vienna in 1964, Nasser and the 
Algerian leader of the time, Ben Bella, were attacked as dictators. The final 
communiqué, however, favorably appraised Algerian developments and was 
hopeful about the Arab Socialist Union’s ability to “permit the UAR to march 
toward socialism.” But Khalid Bakdash, the doyen of Arab Communists and 
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general secretary of the Syrian party, could not restrain himself from writing in 
the World Marxist Review the following year: “We do not consider it permissible 
to go so far as to deny the role of the Communist parties and to call for their 
dissolution.” 24 

The mid-sixties saw the debate spreading to Soviet theoretical journals. One 
diffculty was that the offcer class was the vanguard of the revolution in Egypt 
and, to a certain degree, in Syria. These revolutionary democrats were promptly 
dubbed “officer patriots” and a quotation was dug up in which Marx spoke of 
the patriotic role the native army played during the Sepoy revolt in India. The 
background of the officer class was also brought into play. In Syria, the upper 
classes refused to serve the French during the mandate, with the result that most 
graduates of the Homs Military Academy came from poor families (who saw in 
this the only way of securing advancement for their sons). This presumably 
assured their proletarian purity. After the Ghanaian army had ousted Nkrumah, 
further refinements were added to the army’s revolutionary role. Writing in 
Izvestia in 1967, A. Iskenderov suggested that while a revolutionary movement 
may arise and develop without an advanced political party, such a party is needed 
to consolidate the victory of the revolution and the army cannot take its place.*5 
According to Karen Brutents, 


...dt was not the army of the Egyptian monarchy that carried out the revolution; 
on the contrary, it was the revolutionary forces that established their control over 
the army, virtually changing its nature and leading it in the attack against the 
reactionary and anti-national authority. T+ was in the army that the revolution started 
and scored its first victory.*6 


This sophistry did not fit the facts. Reviewing the reasons for the Arab defeat 
in 1967, two Soviet journalists reporting from Cairo wrote that while the renewal 
of the officer corps went on during the years of revolution, it had not reached 
the highest level. Then, there had emerged a type of “officer-businessman,” a 
military bourgeoisie. What was more, “far from all the important officials 
are one-hundred-percent socialists. How could they carry out a socialist policy? 
So far, there is no answer to this.”2?” The same writers noted in a later article: 
“The middle classes of the UAR, where many of the leaders of the Egyptian 
revolution had their origin, are notorious for their inconsistency.” 8 

Even before the Arab-Israeli war of 1967, some pessimism had crept into the 
Soviet theoretical conception of Third World socialism. Broadly speaking, Soviet 
theoreticians on the subject could be divided into two categories, which, for 
the sake of convenience, we may describe as the liberal and the conservative 
factions. The liberals had the upper hand in the more popular journals (Mirovaya 
ekonomika i mezhdunarodnye otnosheniya and Aziya i Afrika segodaya), while the 
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in different countries....I believe in an Arab expression of socialism rather than 
Arab socialism. I believe that there is only one kind of socialism. 58 


The quotation is correct and is taken from Nasser’s reply to a question at a 
student conference (the First Conference of Egyptian Students) in August 1966. 
What Tuganova failed to do, however, was to quote’ Nasser’s complete answer. 
Here is the remainder of the reply, as reported by A/-Abram : 


.. and socialism has its principles. There may be differences between us and the 
Communists, and I have already stated this at the conference of Popular Forces, We 
do not have the dictatorship of the proletariat, but we speak of democracy for the 
working people as a whole. Also we recognize religions. We do not believe in a 
bloody class struggle to eliminate a class by violence or force; and there may be 
other details. But I believe that there is one socialism, and the ways of implementing 
it may differ from place to place.5® 


Nasser is probably in greater agreement with the Soviets on the causes of the 
recent Arab-Israeli war, since he, too, maintains that “the real aim was to crush 
the socialist revolution in Egypt.”® And,a settlement of the consequences of 
this war, as the Soviets would put it, is also uppermost in the Arab mind. Once 
a modus vivendi has been established, “however, the problems posed by socialism 
in the Arab world will again come to the fore. 


* 


The Soviet Union has its own Middle East in Central Asia and the Caucasus. 
Every so often the Soviets point to.these areas, suggesting that the Arabs take 
them as an example. But Soviet Turkestan is more like Algérie française, and it is 
very doubtful indeed that the Arabs would want to exchange the pieds noirs for 
pieds rouges. In independent Algeria, both have been kicked out. Had the Soviets 
listened to Sultan-Galiyev, Communism would now have probably been a 
powerful force in the Middle East. As it is, however, Communism has, as we 
have seen, always been foreign to the Arab body politic. 

Nevertheless, Sultan-Galiyev may have triumphed in spite of the Soviets: the 
conception of socialism in the Arab world today is closer to his view than to 
the views of those who remained to guide the Soviet ship of state, long after 
he had been thrown overboard. 
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the subject “Africa: National and Social Revolution.”®° Communist and other 
Leftist delegations from twenty-two African countries were present. The seminar 
had originally been scheduled to take place in Ghana. There was some trouble 
in Cairo, too. Four of the Egyptian organizers of the seminar were arrested three 
weeks before its start by the Egyptian security police. These included Lutfi 
al-Khuli, editor-in-chief of Al-Tzliah. On the intervention of President Nasser, 
who sent a greeting to the seminar from India, the four were set free. The seminar 
dealt with the difficulties, rather than the successes, of liberation movements in 
Africa, Aleksandr Sobolev, Executive Secretary of the World Marxist Review, 
set the tone. His speech was pragmatic and reflected the liberal line of Soviet 
theories on national liberation. Some of the remarks of Arab delegates are also 
pertinent. 

Fuad Mursi, of the UAR, suggested that in his country the leading role was 
cutrently played by the small bourgeoisie and its spokesmen—the revolutionary 
intellectuals, and that the working class would not be able to occupy a leading 
position until “the peasant masses and revolutionary intellectuals recognize it 
as the leader.”3® Lutfi al-Khuli believed that “revolutionary parties in the coun- 
tries which only recently gained independence should have the organizational 
forms and the tactics and the strategy suggested by the actual conditions in the 
particular country.” 37 We are bringing about today in Africa, he said, “a great 
political, emancipatory and social revolution, in the midst of a reality [that is] 
radically different from the societies in Russia, China and Eastern and Western 
Europe. Our revolution is of an ambivalent character and quite recent.” 38 He 
also commented, however, that some of the revolutionary parties still resembled 
“clubs for revolutionary intellectuals” who enjoy listening to their own voices and 
are not in tune with realities in their own countries.3® The UAR, Mali, Guinea, 
Tanzania, the Congo Republic (Brazzaville) and Algeria were described at the 
seminar as bastions of progress in Africa. The meeting agreed with the view of 
Ali Yata, First Secretary of the Moroccan Communist Party, that these countries 
are in the forefront of the African revolution and that it is the “paramount” duty 
of every genuine revolutionary to support and defend them.40 There were no . 
Chinese Communists or their supporters attending the seminar. 

Ali Yata caused something of a sensation shortly before the seminar when 
the Soviet publication Aziya i Afrika segodnya reprinted an article of his on 
Islam. There were shades of Sultan-Galiyev in that piece of writing. The goals 
of socialism, wrote Ali Yata, are not contradicted by Islam, which expresses, 
both subjectively and objectively, the feelings of community among Muslims, 
their solidarity and their aspirations for independence and progress. “I think,” 
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he declared, “that the Prophet Muhammad, like Moses and Jesus Christ, was a 


4 


great social reformer.”4! Soviet writers had previously pointed out that Arab 
Communists, particularly those from the Maghrib, felt that the goals of socialism 
could be attained under the sign of the crescent, but Yata’s statement is the 
strongest on the subject to date. At any rate, the Soviets do not seem to be too 
worried: K. I. Grishechkin, writing on “Socio-economic Changes in the UAR 


‚and Scientific Socialism,” observed: “As illiteracy is liquidated and the general 


cultural level is raised, the people will come to understand that the building of a 
socialist society is impossible under conditions where Islam and religious prej- 
udices prevail.” 42 


Arab Communist leaders met again in May 1967. The jedan: and state- 
ments adopted at this meeting (published in the Lebanese newspaper Al-Akhbar 
and then in Partiinaya zhizn) indicate less concern for the impending Arab- 
Israeli war than for Mao Tse-tung and imperialism in general. They approve of 


` the “profound social and economic transformatiohs” which have been carried 


out in the UAR, Syria and Algeria, which-are referred to as “liberated” Arab 
states, and pledge the support of Communists in defending, strengthening and 
broadening these gains as these countries move along the path toward socialism.4® 
An appeal is made to Algeria, however, to have those “progressive forces” not 
now participating in the government join hands with those that are. (Boumé- 
dienne, it will be recalled, ousted the Communists from the FLN after his assump- 
tion of power. Exiled, the Algerian Communists set up an Algerian Popular 
Resistance Party [ORP—Organisation de Résistance Populaire], which has been 
feuding with the FLN. In this feud, the Algerian Communists must have had 
some support from Moscow, since the radio facilities of the clandestine “Voice of 
the Iraqi People” have been made available to them to propagate their views, 
which run counter, of course, to those of the FLN.) The meeting also discussed 
the imprisonment of one thousand Communists in Iraq, but failed to mention 
that there is a feud among the Communists in that country. 


The Iraqi Communist Party has had a chequered history. Factionalism was 


"nothing new. During the forties, it grew to be one of the largest parties in the 


Middle East. Repressed by the monarchy, the Party sought to make good under 
the régime of General Qasim, but failed to strike a proper balance between the 
contending forces within and without. When Qasim was killed and his govern- 
ment overthrown, the Communists suffered serious persecution. Sino-Soviet 
polemics serve best to illustrate the recent fate'of the Iraqi Party. In 1964, the 
Chinese Communists had the following to say: 


' The comrades of the Communist Party of Iraq were once full of revolutionary 
ardor. But acceptance of Khrushchev’s revisionist line was forced on them by 
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outside pressure, and they lost their vigilance against counterrevolution. .. .In the 
armed counterrevolutionary coxp d'état, leading comrades heroically sacrificed their 
lives, thousands of Iraqi Communists and revolutionaries were massacred in cold 
blood, the powerful Iraqi Communist Party was dispersed, and the revolutionary 
cause of Iraq suffered a grave setback. This is a tragic lesson in the annals of pro- 
letarian revolution, a lesson written in blood.*4 


To which Suslov replied a few weeks later : 


How Peking understands proletarian solidarity may be judged by the Chinese 
Communist Party Central Committee’s attitude toward the Baathist nationalists’ 
repression of Salam Adil and other leaders of the Communist Party of Iraq. In 
conversations with foreign delegations, the Chinese leaders rejoiced openly and 
maliciously at the brutal murder of the Iraqi comrades. Immediately after the Baath 
takeover, they began to seek contacts with the assassins. As has now become clear, the 
Chinese representatives in Iraq wanted to take advantage of the fact that the Iraqi 
Communist Party had become leaderless to create their own schismatic group there. 45 


But even as the decimated Iraqi Party tried to rebuild itself, the clandestine 
“Voice of the Iraqi People” broadcast a statement by the Party dated September 
30, 1967, which denounced an “opportunist renegade” group in the Party for 
physically assaulting some of the Party leaders, stealing Party property and 
attempting to kidnap a leader. The group was allegedly led by a “renegade” 
member of the Central Committee. 


The resolutions adopted by the meeting of Arab Communist leaders of May 
1967 also contain a complaint about the “attempt to disperse” the Communist 
Party of Sudan.4* This party was banned in December 1965, and its eleven 

- deputies ousted from the National Assembly. The ban was adjudged to be 
unconstitutional by the Sudanese High Court a year later, but the government 
defied the ruling. In recent years, the Sudanese Communist Party had been the 
only legal Party in the Arab world. The Communist Party of Syria, however, 
seems to enjoy all the benefits of legality without actually so being. 


Party membership figures for the Arab countries are only available in Western 
estimates and therefore are not too reliable. The estimates for Iraq, for instance, 
vary from two to fifteen thousand. One may, however, assume that there is no 
major Arab country without a hard core of at least one thousand Communist 
Party members. In any event, the Communists do not represent a mass move- 
ment among the Arabs. Lenin proved that the Party’s strength lies in its organi- 
zation and discipline and not in the number of its followers: whether the Arab - 
Communists can live up to Lenin’s dicta is another matter. 


The resolution of May 1967 concludes with an appeal to “respect the rights 
and democratic freedoms” of the working class, to “create conditions for demon- 
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strating its initiative and provide an opportunity [for it] to participate in industrial 
management and in bringing about reforms.” 47 A tall order from a small minority! 

As stated, these resolutions were published in Partiinaya zhizn on the eve of 
the Arab-Israeli war. What changes this war wrought in Soviet views on national 
liberation is none too clear, but it would seem that for lack of an alternative the 
prewar views prevail. Realpolitik, of course, dictates the maintenance of friendly 
relations with Arab states formerly described as “reactionary.” The war itself 
is cast in terms of national liberation theory. According to Brezhnev, “the 
essence of the Near East crisis consists in the antagonism between the forces 
of imperialism and the forces of national independence, democracy and social 
progress.” 48 

Fuad Nassar, first secretary of the Jordanian Communist Party Central 
Committee, embroidered upon the theme by maintaining that the conflict was 
not between Arab and Jew, the Arab states and Israel, but a repetition, in another 
form, of the 1956 tripartite aggression with the same aim of overthrowing the 
progressive régimes in the UAR and Syria and sabotaging the progress of the 
Arab peoples.4® This line was echoed by the Moscow-approved wing of the 
Israeli Communist Party, whose membership is largely Arab. But Meir Wilner, 
secretary of the Israeli Communist Party, also criticized “certain Arab countries” 
for having denied Israel’s right to exist and deplored the terrorist activities of 
Palestinian commandos on Israeli territory: this, he said, “served the imperialists 
and the Israeli leaders as a pretext for their aggression.” Pravda omitted this 
particular reply when it published an “abridged version” of the interview Wilner 
had granted to L'Unità, organ of the Italian Communist Party.5° Be that as it 
may, the Soviets are obviously concerned with future developments in the area 
and what form they will take. One Soviet expert on the Middle East, George 
Mirsky, sounded a cautiously optimistic note: “It is not excluded that the Left, 
socialist tendencies in the Arab world may gain ground as a result of the recent 
events,”’51 

The way this should be brought about is outlined by Khalid Bakdash, the 
Syrian Communist leader. The Moscow journal Za rubezhom republished excerpts 
froman article of his which originally appeared in the (presumably clandestine) Syrian 
Party organ, the Damascus daily Nidal al-Shaab.®? The first task is, according to 
Bakdash, Arab rearmament, and the second the strengthening of friendly relations 
with the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. This should be followed by a 
reevaluation of political work, particularly the formulation and launching of slogans. 
Here,the Arabs should not give vent to their emotions or launch slogans which 
cannot be realized. But a progressive Arab nationalist cannot, Bakdash continues, 
look to socialist countries merely for military and economic assistance. Such an 
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approach is too narrow. There should be a united front on all major problems, 
and mutual suspicions between all Arab revolutionary forces should disappear. 
The Communists and other progressive forces throughout the Arab world 
should thus join hands. As for the Syrian Communists, they should strengthen 
Party discipline in order to be equal to the task. Bakdash’s prescription is orthodox 
Marxism, and just falls short of recommending an immediate Communist takeover. 


Egyptian Marxists, who conceded to Bakdash that their experience, i.e., 
dissolution of the Party, could not be extended to other Arab countries,5® do 
not seem to be as militant. One Egyptian Communist admitted to a correspondent 
of Jeune Afrique : 

We have committed major errors. We have been “drooling” so much over the 
years because Nasser permitted us to participate in national life and gave us posts in 
editorial offices and the university so that we let ourselves become anaesthetized. 
Yes, the majority of us have become embourgeoists. We have lost all contact with the 
masses and these, abandoned to themselves, are completely disorganized. The 
truth is that we are tired and not at all prepared to return to prison,5? 


Six Arab delegates from the UAR, Morocco, Syria and Israel attended what 
might be called the Second Baku Congress in September 1967. The affair lacked 
the luster of the first and was more in the nature of a sideshow to various events 
taking place in the USSR in connection with the fiftieth anniversary of the 
October Revolution. The Soviet leaders sent a message stressing the “profound 
bond between the national liberation movement and the struggle of the working 
class for the socialist reconstruction of society.”®5 Lenin’s emphasis on the 
importance of the East was exaggerated in the address by V. Y. Akhundov, 
first secretary of the Azerbaidzhan Party Central Committee. To quote Sultan- 
Galiyev writing in 1919: “.. .almost all the attention of the leaders of the revo- 
lution was directed toward the West.”5* And one Egyptian delegate, Lutfi al- 
Khuli, deviated from orthodox Marxism even more by maintaining that “scientific 
socialism today is not the theory of the proletariat alone, but has become a great 
and powerful magnet for wider popular forces, especially in countries struggling 
for national liberation.” 57 

It might well be asked what is meant by “scientific socialism.” In Soviet 
parlance, it is nothing less than the road to Communism. But when Gamal Abdel 
Nasser speaks of “scientific socialism” he has in mind not Marxism, but scientific 
methods, as opposed to anarchy. Soviet writers persist, however, in an attempt 
to find a common ground between socialism as they know it and as it is practiced 
and preached in Egypt. O. E. Tuganova quotes Nasser as saying: 


The main thing about socialism is the liquidation of the exploitation of one 
man by another. The concrete expression of socialism, however, may be different 
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in different countries....I believe in an Arab expression of socialism rather than 
Arab socialism. I believe that there is only one kind of socialism. 58 


The quotation is correct and is taken from Nasser’s reply to a question at a 
student conference (the First Conference of Egyptian Students) in August 1966. 
What Tuganova failed to do, however, was to quote Nasser’s complete answer. 
Here is the remainder of the reply, as reported by Al Abram : 


. and socialism has its principles. There may be differences between us and the 
Communists, and I have already stated this at the conference of Popular Forces. We 
do not have the dictatorship of the proletariat, but we speak of democracy for the 
working people as a whole. Also we recognize religions. We do not believe in a 
bloody class struggle to eliminate a class by violence or force; and there may be 
other details, But I believe that there is one socialism, and the ways of ie 
it may differ from place to place.5% 


Nasser is probably in greater agreement with the Soviets on the causes of the 
tecent Arab-Israeli war, since he, too, maintains that “the real aim was to crush 
the socialist revolution’in Egypt.’ And a settlement of the consequences of 
this war, as the Soviets would put it, is also uppermost in the Arab mind. Once 
a modus vivendi has been established, however, the problems posed by socialism 
in the Arab world will again come to the fore. 


* 


The Soviet Union has its own Middle East in Central Asia and the Caucasus. 
Every so often the Soviets point to these areas, suggesting that the Arabs take 
them as an example. But Soviet Turkestan is more like Algerie française, and it is 
very doubtful indeed that the Arabs would want to exchange the pieds noirs for 
pieds rouges. In independent Algeria, both have been kicked out. Had the Soviets 
listened to Sultan-Galiyev, Communism would now have probably been a 
powerful force in the Middle East. As it is, however, Communism has, as we 
have seen, always been foreign to the Arab body politic. 

Nevertheless, Sultan-Galiyev may have triumphed in spite of the Soviets: the 
conception of socialism in the Arab world today is closer to his view than to 
the views of those who remained to guide the Soviet ship of state, long after 
he had been thrown overboard. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


International Communism 


The Rumanian Party Congress 


Following the Party conferences in Belgrade (in March) and Peking (in April) 
and the world conference of 75 Moscow-oriented parties in Moscow (in June),! 
this year’s series of important Communist meetings was continued when the 
Rumanians held their Tenth Party Congress in Bucharest from August 6 to 12. 


Linked with the USSR in the military, diplomatic and economic spheres via 
the Warsaw Pact and Comecon, Rumania preserves far greater autonomy than 
any other member of the alliance. Rumania is one of the main hindrances to the 
integration of the economic community, while her deviations from the Kremlin 
line in the field of foreign policy are numerous. She not only failed, for instance, 
to follow the example of the other Soviet-bloc countries in breaking off diplomatic 
relations with Israel after the Arab-Israeli war in June 1967, but recently raised 
these relations to the ambassadorial level. Rumania was also alone in establishing 
diplomatic relations with Western Germany, which is now one of her major trading 
partners. The Rumanian Communist Party not only declined to support the Soviet- 
led invasion of Czechoslovakia, but condemned the invasion in no uncertain terms. 
Defying the boycott organized by Moscow against the Ninth Congress of the 
League of Yugoslav Communists this March, the Rumanians sent to Belgrade 
the only delegation to come from the Soviet bloc.? They were also a constant 
source of irritation for Moscow during preparations for the world Communist 
conference. At the consultative meeting of 63 Communist parties held in Budapest 
in March 1968, the Rumanians even went so far as to walk out in protest against 
attacks upon Rumania’s Near East policy and upon the “Mao group.” Whereas 
the other Soviet-bloc countries carried out a virulent press campaign against the 
Ninth Congress of the Chinese Communist Party, the Rumanian Communists 
sent a message of greetings to the Congress. It was Nicolae Ceausescu, the 
Rumanian Communist Party’s Secretary General, who was mainly responsible 
for preventing Moscow from turning this June’s world Communist conference 
into a forum expressly directed against Peking. Finally, Bucharest gave a warm 
welcome to President Nixon at the end of his journey through Asia and imme- 
diately before the Rumanian Party Congress. Although the presidential visit did 
not produce any declared agreement of world importance, it has certainly given 
the Soviet leaders something to think about, since an American-Rumanian rap- 
prochement would not only strengthen Rumania’s autonomy within the Warsaw 
Pact and influence her European policy, but also, on account of the good relations 
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existing between Bucharest and Peking, be of importance for the superpowers’ 
Asia policy. 

Against this background, the Tenth Congress of the Rumanian Communist 
Party acquired especial interest, the more so in view of the fact that, following 
the intervention in Czechoslovakia, a similar act against Rumania was not beyond 
the bounds of possibility. Indeed, it is a testimony of the tactical skill of the 
Rumanian Party leaders that they managed at the Congress to reaffirm their 
ideological and political stand without causing fresh friction, not to mention 
an open conflict, with Moscow. The Congress was prepared and conducted in 
such a way that Moscow could not even afford to voice open displeasure. It was 
preceded by a long series of mass meetings intended to demonstrate the solidarity 
between the Rumanian people and the Rumanian Party leaders. During the 
Congtess, two exhibitions were held, one in the Revolution Museum in Moscow 
with the theme “The Rumanian Communist Party—Organizer and Leader of the 
Fight of the Rumanian People for the Victory of Socialism,” and one in Bucharest 
displaying the achievements of the Rumanian economy, the first designed to 
make possible Soviet attacks against the Rumanians implausible even in the eyes 
of the Soviet population, and the second to justify Rumania’s autonomous policy 
in Comecon. Flanking measures were also taken on the plane of the world 
Communist movement, Ceausescu himself being particularly active in this respect. 
In the June issue of the Soviet-bloc journal World Marxist Review : Problems of 
Peace and Socialism, an article of his entitled “Rumania and European Security” 
appeared which set forth Rumania’s independent course in this particularly 
important area of foreign policy without provoking the Soviet Union. On July 
19, he secured the moral support of the most important Communist party in 
Western Europe by giving an interview about major problems facing the Congress 
. to the Italian Communist newspaper L’Unita,? and twelve days later gave a 
declaration on current political problems to a group of American professors.* 
At the world Communist level, the Rumanian Party Congress was backed by 
the greatest display of solidarity from brother parties to have been given this 
year. Neither in Belgrade nor in Moscow was there such an impressive array of 
guest delegates. On August 6, a Bucharest daily was able to write that the Congress 
opened in the presence of guest delegations from “66 Communist and workers’ 
parties as well as socialist, democratic and anti-imperialist parties from all over 
the world.”® A further five arrived on the same day, making, together with the 
Rumanian, a total of 72 delegations, i.e., only three fewer than at the world 
conference in Moscow. Their weight or prestige in world politics was in fact 
greater. 

At the Moscow meeting, delegations from eight ruling Communist parties 
were present—namely, those of the USSR, Eastern Germany, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Mongolia, Cuba being represented 





3 L'Unità, Rome, July 27, 1969; Newer Weg, Bucharest, Piy 29, 1969. 
4 Neser Weg, August 2, 1969. 
5 Ibid., August 7, 1969. 
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by an observer. The congress in Bucharest, on the other hand, was attended by 
delegations not only from these eight parties but also from the Vietnamese Workers’ 
Party, the League of Yugoslay Communists, and the “ruling” National Liberation 
Front of South Vietnam. Although the Chinese were absent, they did send a message 
of greeting, as did the Laotian People’s Party.® In general, the Rumanians are 
clearly on better terms than Moscow with the revolutionary movements of 
South and East Asia: Japan, to give a further example, was represented not 
at all at the world conference, but by two delegations, from the Japanese Com- 
munist and Socialist Parties, at Bucharest. 

As for the Rumanian Party Congress itself, this brought no surprises, merely 
reaffirming, as we have indicated, the policies systematically pursued since 1964. 
Ceausescu’s personal stature was further enhanced, in particular by the replace- 
ment of a number of representatives of the old guard by his own supporters. 
Once again, Rumania underscored her claims to political and economic sover- 
eignty, taking care at the same time to express loyalty to the Warsaw Pact and 
Comecon. The nature of this loyalty was clear from, for example, Ceaugescu’s 
opening speech, in which the Rumanian Party leader, after voicing approval of 
the resolutions adopted at the special meeting of the Comecon Council in April 
which called for the perfection and intensification of cooperation and production 
specialization within the economic community, made the following reservations: 


In our view, the intensification of cooperation among the Comecon countries 
in the economic, production, scientific and technical spheres must lead to the 
increasingly powerful development of each individual national economy, and 
that—as also stressed at Comecon’s latest deliberation—on the basis of respect for 
the independence and sovereignty of each individual socialist state. The perfection 
of cooperation is not founded on the creation of supranational bodies, and should 
not in any way encroach upon national economic plans and the independence of 
economic units in individual countries,’ 


Similarly, Ceausescu, after promising that Rumania would continue to assign 
a central role in her foreign policy to “the development of relations of friendship 
and cooperation with the socialist countries,” explained: 


By the socialist world system we understand not a bloc of states which melt into 
one and give up their national sovereignty, but socialism as an international force 
thanks to its victory in several independent states which develop on their own and 
base their relations with each other on the new principles of Marxism-Leninism and 
proletarian internationalism.® 


Ceausescu proudly drew attention to the activity displayed by his party in 
the world Communist movement, pointing out in particular that since the Ninth 
Congress bilateral exchanges of opinions had taken place with no fewer than 58 
Communist parties. He also conceded that the Moscow conference had shown 
“a number of positive features,” only to reiterate another Rumanian demand: 

6 Ibid., August 9, 1969. 


7 Ibid., August 7, 1969. 
8 Ibid. 
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I should like here to reemphasize that our Party considers it necessary persistently 
to seek ways of solving controversial questions and desist from reproaching or 
condemning other Communist and workers’ parties.® i 


The Rumanian Party leader then made a specific proposal that the Party 
Congress 

...give the Central Committee a mandate to deal with political or ideological 

differences not by reproaching or condemning other brother parties, but by advocat- 

ing talks between parties and leaderships,1° 


Although Moscow can hardly express open disapproval of these Rumanian 
views, it is clear that they are by no means to its taste. The Congress showed, ' 
however, that for the time being at least the Kremlin is prepared to tolerate 
Rumania’s independent course. Although the USSR and most of its stauncher 
allies did not send their top men to Bucharest, the delegates whom they did send 
acted unprovocatively, confining themselves to mild warnings. The leader of 
the Soviet delegation, Central Committee Secretary Konstantin Katushev, for 
example, remarked: 


Life teaches that successes in the fight against imperialism are directly bound up 
with the solidarity of the socialist countries, Communist brother parties and all of 
today’s progressive forces. 


Kurt Tiedke, head of the delegation of the East German Socialist Unity Party, 
while doing his best to convince the Rumanians of the dangers of “West 
German imperialism” and prove that Western Germany was seeking to “pene- 
trate the socialist countries by Trojan-horse tactics and open the gates to counter- 
revolution,” 12 refrained from voicing the East German leaders’ displeasure at 
the improvement of Rumanian-West German relations. 

Equally interesting was the press’s treatment of the Congress. On the whole, 
East German, Polish and Bulgarian newspapers gave more or less detailed 
accounts only of the contributions made by their own countries’ speakers. 
Particularly scanty was the reporting of the East German press, Neues Deutschland 
on August 7 devoting less than one-eighth of a page to the opening of the 
Congress, as compared with a full page in Pravda. The coverage of the Hungarian 
press, on the other hand, was fairly substantial, the newspaper Népszabadság, 
organ of the Hungarian Communist Party, also reproducing those parts of 
Ceausescu’s speech which revealed fundamental differences with other Soviet- 
bloc parties.1# Even the press of Soviet-occupied Czechoslovakia did not suppress 
such controversial statements of Ceaugescu’s as that he did not understand the 
world socialist system to be “a bloc of states which melt into one and give up 
- their national sovereignty.” 14 The Yugoslav press, as to be expected, preoccupied 





9 Ibid. 

10 Ibid. 

u Nenes Deutschland, East Berlin, August 8, 1969. 
12 Ibid., August 9, 1969. 

13 Népszabadsdg, Budapest, August 7, 1969. 

14 Prager Volkszeitung, August 15, 1969. 
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itself intensively with the Congress, as did West European Communist newspapers, 
and Nhan Dan, organ of the North Vietnamese Workers’ Party, devoted a leading 
atticle to it. 


To‘sum up: the Tenth Congress of the Rumanian Communist Party, although 
not provoking any further fissure in the world Communist movement, consolidated 
Rumania’s autonomy and thereby considerably strengthened the autonomous 
leanings of the other parties. That on this occasion Moscow did nothing to stop 
this development may be due in a considerable measure to the fact that the 
Rumanian Communist Party, while in the vanguard of the East European fight 
for independence, is still showing. considerable restraint as regards liberalizing 


% its domestic policy. Certainly, Ceaugescu’s domestic policy can hardly be called 


Stalinist, and he is gradually introducing a number of reforms, but the scope of 
the latter is at present so modest as not to cause any concern to Moscow, Warsaw 
or East Berlin. Perhaps the biggest lesson of the Rumanian Party Congress in 
particular and Soviet-Rumanian relations in general is that, within its sphere of 
influence, Moscow is more prepared to tolerate a movement toward autonomy 
in the spheres of economic relations and foreign policy than onetoward domestic 
freedom as exemplified by Czechoslovakia. 


Whereas this March the Titoists and in April the Maoists formed fairly clear 
ideological and political fronts, Moscow and its supporters, the immediate heirs 
of Leninism, proved incapable at their meeting in June of giving clear answers 
to the burning questions facing world Communism. To one of these questions, 
namely that of the relationship between internationalism and national autonomy, 

‘an answer was given at the Bucharest congress which was anything but to the 
liking of. Brezhnev and his comrades. The impressive turnout in Bucharest 
demonstrated that the Rumanian answer rather than the Brezhnev doctrine of 
limited sovereignty corresponds to the wishes of the majority. It is, of course, 
too early to attempt to predict what conclusions the Kremlin will draw from 
this. For reasons already given, the lesson of Czechoslovakia cannot be auto- 
matically applied to Rumania. It is possible that Moscow’s policy within the 
world Communist movement will be influenced by a further important congress, 
namely the Seventh World Conference of the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
to take place in October in Budapest. There seems little doubt that this gathering 
will be very much more occupied with the problem of Czechoslovakia than was 
the Rumanian Party Congress. Communist trade union functionaries from the 
West can hardly afford to come out openly in favor of solving problems concerning 
the freedom and living standards of the workers along the lines of Soviet “tank 
Communism.” Bucharest was dominated by the drive of individual parties for 
national co-determination within the world Communist movement; the trade 
. union meeting in October will inevitably be confronted with the une of 
co-determination within individual Communist regimes. 


Stefan C. Stolte 
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Domestic Affalrs 


Soviet Public Services Still Handicapped 
“by Overcentralization 


More particularly since 1959, the Soviet government has been trying to 
improve the sector of the domestic economy known in English briefly as “services.” 
In that year, a resolution adopted by the Party Central Committee and the 
Council of Ministers on this subject was published! which indicated a change of 
policy with regard to a sector that had previously been deliberately and con- 
sistently neglected. During the intervening years some progress has undoubtedly 
been made, but there was so much ground to be made up and public needs were 
so great that it is still early to speak of any substantial achievement. Moreover, 
there was a shortage of experience and personnel and a need for better organiza- 
tion and for market research. 


With regard to personnel, these difficulties still apply: 


.. there is a shortage of experienced staff: the need for highly qualified specialists 
is particularly great. For example, in the Arkhangelsk Oblast, three-quarters of the 
engineering and technical posts in the services network are held by people without 
formal qualifications [praktiki], and half the directors of enterprises do not have 
even a secondary education.? 


These enterprises are often very large and have large administrative staffs. 
Their organization and efficiency depend to a high degree on the ability of their 
directors, many of whom, however, do not possess the necessary experience and 
aptitude: 

...some city and raion Party committees and executive committees of local soviets 

permit the appointment to leading positions in [such] combines of people who 

were unable to cope with their previous jobs or who even compromised them- 
selves.? 


The training of specialists for this branch also leaves much to be desired. 
No account is taken of the numbers required in the various trades: 


Of the fourteen thousand services specialists who finished technical training 
schools in 1967, eight thousand were tailors, while only five hundred were mechanics 
for the repair of household appliances. Is it any wonder after this that in some 
towns people sometimes have to wait several weeks before the repair shops can put 
their refrigerators or washing machines in order?* 





1 Pravda, March 13, 1959. 
2? Ibid., February 26, 1969. 
3 Ibid, April 11, 1969. 

4 Ibid., January 31, 1969. 
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The quality of training is also unsatisfactory, as the following remarks by an 
expert in the field indicate: 


...pupils must be taught in such a way that after leaving school they can work 
independently. Let the courses be longer and the output smaller; at least they will 
be masters of their trade. Recently I reckoned up and was horrified to find that 
about sixty percent of those completing courses are not working. Do you know what 
a loss this means for the state? For no small sum of money is spent on the training 
of each pupil.® 


In many cases, young people choose a trade or profession under the influence 
of parents, relatives or friends who themselves are often inadequately informed 
on the needs of the economy. As for careers guidance, this in the Soviet Union 
is still in its infancy. 

The removal of these last two faults is perfectly possible, but takes time, since 
‘in both cases there is a shortage of specialists. Another difficulty is the reluctance 
of young people to choose certain trades or professions in the services sector. 
This particularly applies to the work of salesmen, which is widely regarded as 
morally degrading: 

Of fifty customers questioned, nine believed that the majority of trade workers 
are dishonest, while three called the shop assistant’s profession degrading. Here is 
how, for example, one girl, an engineer in one'of the supply trusts, [expressed 
herself}: “My mother is a saleswoman, and when certain goods are not on sale we 
always manage to get hold of them. I am convinced that in trade it is impossible to 
remain honest...” 

She is echoed by a 24-year-old university student: 

“To be in trade and be honest?...I wouldn’t believe it for anything.”® 


Since the beginning of the Soviet regime, consumer goods have always been 
in short supply, primarily because of the priority given to heavy industry. Sales 
personnel are thus tempted to set aside goods in short supply for themselves, for 
friends or for influential customers, and the practice of giving short weight is 
not uncommon. Customers are also irritated by long hours of fruitless queueing, 
and in view of the resultant bad relations between sales staff and the public it is 
hardly surprising that young people should shun a career in the retail trade. 
Of fifty young people questioned in the town of Perm, no fewer than forty-eight 
declared that they would under no circumstances consider such a profession.’ 
A Soviet expert recently pointed out that “the population wastes an enormous 
amount of time shopping—about 30,000 million hours a year, which is equivalent 
to the annual labor of 15 million workers.”® The only solution is a substantial 
increase in the output of consumer goods and a similar improvement in their 
variety and quality. 





5 Tzvestia, December 18, 1968. 

€ Komsomolskaya prasda, March 7, 1969. 
7 Tbid. 

8 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1969, No. 4, p. 52. 
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Efforts are being made at the highest level to find the best ways of organizing 
services. The form at present favored as being most efficient is that of large 
specialized enterprises, which, it is maintained, are able to offer all the advantages 
of large enterprises in the mechanization and division of labor: 


Here are the conditions for the extensive mechanization of basic processes and 
the introduction of continuous-flow operations and conveyor-belt and team methods 
of work. These enterprises fulfill purely production functions, while the serving of 
customers is accomplished sa a ramified network of receiving depots.® 


In accordance with this conception, a large number of factories for the 
individual making up of garments, chemical cleaning and dyeing, shoe repairs, 
laundering, the repair of household appliances, etc., are to be set up. “Service 
factories” of this kind are normally, of course, economically viable only in large 
towns, but they are also planned for rural areas, where each one will serve the 
needs of several villages or collective or state farms, with reception points in 
each village or farm. The efficiency of this scheme will depend upon a solution of 
the transport problem: 


...this system requires ideally functioning transport communications: motor 
vehicles must convey the orders from the reception points to the specialized enter- 
prises and back again without delay. In practice, this does not always happen.}° 


An important question is that of the optimum size of such enterprises: 


It happens not infrequently that small and medium enterprises (for small and 
urgent repairs, urgent chemical cleaning or laundering of garments, for example) 
prove more efficient than large ones even in areas with a high concentration of 
population.14 


The disadvantage of large enterprises lies, of course, in the sums they cost to 
build and in the length of time needed to build and organize them: 


In 1967, the Ministry of Construction of the USSR fullfilled 63 percent of its 
` plan for construction and installation and 37 percent of its plan for bringing service 
enterprises into operation....The year 1968 brought no improvement... 


The position with regard to the construction of service enterprises by organi- 
zations of the Ministry of Industrial Construction of the USSR, the Ministry for the 
Construction of Heavy-Industry Enterprises of the USSR [and] the Ministry of Rural 
Construction of the USSR is no better....Trust No. 3 of the Ministry of Industrial 
Construction of the USSR has for three years been building an enterprise for the 
laundering of linen and chemical cleaning of clothing at Ufa which is estimated to 
cost 445,000 rubles. Up to October 1, 1968, only 160,000 rubles of this sum had 
been used. If this state of affairs continues, then another six years will be required to 
complete the construction of this “giant.”14 





® M. Roze and M. Rossinsky, Plans ovantye i ekonomika bytovogo obsluzhivamya nastlemya (The Planning 
and Economucs of Services to the Population), Moscow, 1968, p. 120. 

10 Thid., p. 128 

1 Thid., p. 137. 

12 Pravda, February 6, 1969. 
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. It would be more rational’ for certain branches of the services sector, 
especially in rural areas, to set up smaller enterprises, whose construction and 
organization would require less time and expense. The Soviet authorities, how- 
ever, do not favor this course, because it is less easy to control the activities of 
. numerous small enterprises than the administration of a large production unit. 
Furthermore, as a result of the nature of Soviet administration, smaller 
enterprises usually experience shortages of materials and spare parts. 

Another type of organization on the services sector is the large combine, in 
which workshops of different types are combined under a single central admin- 
_istration. Since their processes are not highly mechanized or automated, their 
productivity is frequently no higher than that of small enterprises, and their 
advantage is considered to lie in their versatility. They can achieve a smooth 
flow of production despite the seasonal nature of their orders, because as a rule 
their employees have a variety of related skills and so can be switched from one 
process to another.18 These combines would seem to be more economical in 


smaller towns that large specialized enterprises. 


In the planning of services, rural areas always take second place, and here the 
situation is much worse than in the densely populated areas: 


The editors of [zvestia receive letters about the unsatisfactory state of services 
for the inhabitants of many villages, who are compelled to resort to the town or the 
raion center for the most elementary services. The volume of services per head of 
the population in rural areas is still considerably less than in the towns... .In many 
rural inhabited points in Uzbekistan, Armenia, the Tatar ASSR, the Novosibirsk 
and certain other oblasts of the RSFSR, there are not enough workshops and 
reception points, certain combines and workshops are accommodated in unsuitable 
buildings and there no qualified mastercraftsmen.14 


Questions that have to be decided include the determination of those services 
that have to be established before others and where, their capacities and their 
equipment; and the information on local conditions that is required for the 
proper settlement of such questions is often not at the disposal of the central 
planning authorities. In 1967, for example, a large chemical cleaning plant was 
opened in the Urals ata cost of 700,000 rubles. Today it is working at only 40 percent 
of its capacity. When the plant was planned, account was taken only of the fact that 
the existing service failed to satisfy the population’s needs, and only afterward 
was it found that the actual demand for such a service was considerably lower 
than that envisaged in the plan.!5 The reason for this anomaly was the failure to 
take account of the population’s ability to pay. In fact, in 1967 the average 
monthly wage in the Soviet Union was 103.4 rubles, some earnings being as 
low as 40 or 45 rubles.18 At the same time, the cost of cleaning a jacket was 





13 Roze and Rossinsky, op. cst., p. 121. 

14 Tzvestia, February 16, 1969 

15 Pravda, January 31, 1969. 

18 Narodnoye kbozyasstvo SSSR v 1967 godu. Statistichesky yexbegoduk (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1967: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1968, pp. 657—58. 
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from 1 to 1.9 rubles,!” which means that the price of cleaning a suit or overcoat 
must be between 2 and 3.8 rubles. The cost of dry cleaning is thus for many 
people prohibitively expensive. 


When planning such services, the authorities often ignore such important 
questions as the possession by households of their own appliances, the relative 
cost of consumer goods and their repair, climatic conditions, national traditions, 
fashion, taste and customers’ habits. As a result, funds that could have been | 
assigned to other important needs are unprofitably invested. In the town where 
the large dry-cleaning plant was built, for example, there is an urgent shortage 
of electrical and other repair shops, for which no funds have been allocated in 
the plan.18 /zvestia has complained that in many cases the study of consumer 
demand and the collation, transmission and processing of “economic informa- 
tion” is inadequate: 

There is still no single, scientifically based system for studying the interplay of 
economic forces [Aonyankiura] or methods for determining the demand for goods. . 
Consequently, unmarketable goods pile up at depots and warehouses while, on the 
other hand, extremely important goods are in short supply even though everything 
necessary for their manufacture is available in the country.!? 


The Soviet system of centralized planning and management, bogged down 
by red tape and incapable of reacting quickly to changes in demand, acts as a 
brake on improvements in services. No account is taken of cultural, social and 
geographical differences between the republics or between the urban and the 
rural population. A typical example is that of kindergartens and nurseries. For 
years, the state has been promising working mothers that an adequate number of 
places for their children would be made available, but in many places, because 
the necessary funds were not forthcoming, the promises have remained unful- 
filled. On the other hand, as Literaturnaya gazeta reports, a recent investigation has 
shown that in the large cities only five percent of all children aged up to one year 
are sent to a nursery, although there is room enough in them to accommodate 25 
percent of the children of this age. In Moscow, for example, the demand for 
places in nurseries has waned to such an extent that in 1968 sixty-six nurseries 
were closed down. As the newspaper commented, “everyone is looking for a 
nanny, while in the nurseries there may be places vacant.” 2 Thus, it appears that 
many parents who are dissatisfied with conditions in these nurseries prefer to 
entrust their children to the care of a grandmother or a hired nanny. The psycho- 
logical and social reasons for such a situation are ignored by the authorities, 
which confine themselves to closing down nurseries which were expensive to 
build: according to Literaturnaya gazeta, the cost of building and equipping such 
a nursery is equivalent to about eight hundred rubles per place in it. Instead of 





1? Roze and Rossinsky, op. cit., p. 90. 

18 Pravda, January 31, 1969. 

19 Tzpestia, March 1, 1969. 

20 Titeralurnaya gazeta, June 4, 1969, p. 12. 


itself intensively with the Congress, as did West European Communist newspapers, 
and Nhan Dan, organ of the North Vietnamese Workers’ Party, devoted a leading 
article to it. 


To sum up: the Tenth Congress of the Rumanian Communist Party, although 
not provoking any further fissure in the world Communist movement, consolidated 
Rumania’s autonomy and thereby considerably strengthened the autonomous 
leanings of the other parties. That on this occasion Moscow did nothing to stop 
this development may be due in a considerable measure to the fact that the 
Rumanian Communist Party, while in the vanguard of the East European fight 
for independence, is still showing considerable restraint as regards liberalizing 
its domestic policy. Certainly, Ceaugescu’s domestic policy can hardly be called 
Stalinist, and he is gradually introducing a number of reforms, but the scope of 
the latter is at present so modest as not to cause any concern to Moscow, Warsaw 
ot East Berlin. Perhaps the biggest lesson of the Rumanian Party Congress in 
particular and Soviet-Rumanian relations in general is that, within its sphere of 
influence, Moscow is more prepared to tolerate a movement toward autonomy 
in the spheres of economic relations and foreign policy than one toward domestic 
freedom as exemplified by Czechoslovakia. 


Whereas this March the Titoists and in April the Maoists formed fairly clear 
ideological and political fronts, Moscow and its supporters, the immediate heirs 
of Leninism, proved incapable at their meeting in June of giving clear answers 
to the burning questions facing world Communism. To one of these questions, 
namely that of the relationship between internationalism and national autonomy, 
an answer was given at the Bucharest congress which was anything but to the 
liking of Brezhnev and his comrades. The impressive turnout in Bucharest 
demonstrated that the Rumanian answer rather than the Brezhnev doctrine of 
limited sovereignty corresponds to the wishes of the majority. It is, of course, 
too early to attempt to predict what conclusions the Kremlin will draw from 
this. For reasons already given, the lesson of Czechoslovakia cannot be auto- 
matically applied to Rumania. It is possible that Moscow’s policy within the 
world Communist movement will be influenced by a further important congress, 
namely the Seventh World Conference of the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
to take place in October in Budapest. There seems little doubt that this gathering 
will be very much more occupied with the problem of Czechoslovakia than was 
the Rumanian Party Congress. Communist trade union functionaries from the 
West can hardly afford to come out openly in favor of solving problems concerning 
the freedom and living standards of the workers along the lines of Soviet “tank 
Communism.” Bucharest was dominated by the drive of individual parties for 
national co-determination within the world Communist movement; the trade 
union meeting in October will inevitably be confronted with the question of 
co-determination within individual Communist regimes. 


Stefan C. Stolte 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


Issue number 14 for this year of the journal Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil, 
organ of the Main Political Department of the Soviet Army and Navy, contains 
an article by Lieutenant-Colonel V. Gavrilov, a Candidate of Historical Sciences, 
and Major A. Nesterov under the title “The Socialist Countries of Asia [and] 
the Republic of Cuba,” whose significance lies in the fact that it is an authorized 
teaching aid for officers giving political instruction to privates and sergeants. 
The countries dealt with are (besides Cuba) Mongolia, China, North Korea and 
North Vietnam, brief histories being given of the formation of each of these 
socialist states and descriptions of their social and economic structures, their 
relations with the USSR, and their armies. 


From the article, it becomes clear that, of the five countries, only Mongolia is 
a loyal satellite of the USSR. Not only that, it transpires that Mongolia’s status 
vis-a-vis the USSR is that of a semi-colony. It is revealed, for example, that 
although this “agrarian-industrial” country, as Mongolia is described, has trade 
and economic links with over twenty states, more than eighty percent of her 
foreign trade is accounted for by the Soviet Union (page 79). A further indication 
of Mongolia’s semi-colonial status is the nature of her economic relations with 
her huge northerly neighbor. The authors point out: 


The USSR supplies Mongolia with machines and sets of equipment for enter- 
prises and renders her all possible aid in industrialization and agricultural reequip- 
ment. Mongolia exports to the USSR livestock, meat, raw leather, and various 
ores and concentrates (zbid.). 


‘That the USSR regards Mongolia as a true satellite is demonstrated particularly 
convincingly by the following description of the Mongolian People’s Army: 


The Mongolian People’s Army has always stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
Armed Forces of the Soviet Union. This August, the Mongolian brother people 
and its army will ceremonially mark the thirtieth anniversary of the rout of the 
Japanese predators in the Khalkhin-Gol region by Soviet and Mongolian forces. 

In 1945, the Mongolian People’s Army took part with the Soviet Army in 
routing the Kwantung Army in Manchuria and made a worthy contribution to the 
victory over the enemy. 

The personnel of the Mongolian People’s Army is educated in a spirit of bound- 
less loyalty to the great cause of socialism, and of brotherly friendship with the 
peoples and fighting men of the USSR and other countries in the socialist community 
(ibid.). ) 


North Korea, however, is in quite a different category, appearing as a state 
occupying an independent position in respect of the USSR, this despite obser- 
vations that the Soviet armed forces played a “decisive role” in its formation 
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and that the USSR helped in its comparatively rapid economic recovery after 
the Korean War of 1950-53 (page 80). The article suggests that at the present 
time the USSR is rendering North Korea neither economic nor military aid, 
and there is no word of the Korean People’s Army’s having feelings of brotherly 
affection for the Soviet people or the Soviet armed forces. On a higher emotional 
level is the section dealing with North Vietnam, where we read: 


Of particular importance for securing economic normalcy in North Vietnam, 
strengthening the country’s defensive capability and increasing the material well- 
being of her workers is the expansion of cooperation with brother socialist countries, 
above all the Soviet Union (page 82). 


Evidently in order to justify Soviet aid to North Vietnam not only by the 
USSR’s “international duty” but also by its national interests, the authors add: 


It must be especially emphasized that Vietnam has become the epicenter of the 
rapacious plans of the US imperialists. In their ditty war against the heroic Viet- 
namese people, they are not only attempting to break its will to resist and perpetuate 
a regime of imperialist slavery in South Vietnam, but are pursuing further-reaching 
goals—namely, of turning the country into a springboard for aggression against 
other Asian peoples, above all against the Soviet Union, and attaining complete 
realization of its gendarme functions in Asia (zbid.). 


Here too, however, there is no talk of the feelings nurtured by the North 
Vietnamese people and army toward their Soviet counterparts. 


The section on China deserves special attention. It begins as follows: 


As a result of the triumph of the people’s revolution, the Chinese people set 
out along the road of building a socialist society. Thanks to the selfless aid of the 
Soviet Union and other brother countries, the Chinese People’s Republic achieved 
great successes in the economic, military and sociopolitical spheres. However, the 
chauvinistic, great-power course which the Mao Tse-tung group has been steering 
in recent years is doing serious harm to the Chinese people... 


At present, the development of individual branches of industry in the Chinese 
People’s Republic is distinguished by great unevenness. In accordance with its 
anti-people, schismatic and hegemonistic plans, the Mao Tse-tung clique is devoting 
most of its attention to developing the country’s war industry, especially to com- 
pleting its nuclear-rocket program. The most poorly developed branches of industry 
ate mining, fuels, iron and steel and instrument-building. 


The following figures are given to illustrate the heavy blow dealt the country’s 
economy by the “cultural revolution” initiated by Mao in 1966: 


In 1967, as a consequence of the disorganizing effect of the “cultural revolution” 
on the national economy, industrial production dropped by 15 percent. The output 
of steel fell from 13,000,000 to 9,000,000—10,000,000 tons, that of coal to forty 
percent [of the previous level], or 150,000,000--170,000,000 tons, and that of oil 
from 12,000,000 to 9,000,000—10,000,000 tons. The work load of modern metal- 
lurgical enterprises fell to 65—70 percent [of the previous level] (pages 79—80). 
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Ishould like here to reemphasize that our Party considers it necessary persistently 
to seek ways of solving controversial questions and desist from reproaching or 
condemning other Communist and workers’ parties.® 


The Rumanian Party leader then made a specific proposal that the Party 
Congress 

...give the Central Committee a mandate to deal with political or ideological 

differences not by reproaching or condemning other brother parties, but by advocat- 

ing talks between parties and leaderships.!° 


Although Moscow can hardly express open disapproval of these Rumanian 
views, it is clear that they are by no means to its taste. The Congress showed, 
however, that for the time being at least the Kremlin is prepared to tolerate 
Rumania’s independent course. Although the USSR and most of its stauncher 
allies did not send their top men to Bucharest, the delegates whom they did send 
acted unprovocatively, confining themselves to mild warnings. The leader of 
the Soviet delegation, Central Committee Secretary Konstantin Katushev, for 
example, remarked: 


Life teaches that successes in the fight against imperialism are directly bound up 
with the solidarity of the socialist countries, Communist brother parties and all of 
today’s progressive forces.*! 


Kurt Tiedke, head of the delegation of the East German Socialist Unity Party, 
"while doing his best to convince the Rumanians of the dangers of “West 
German imperialism” and prove that Western Germany was seeking to “pene- 
trate the socialist countries by Trojan-horse tactics and open the gates to counter- 
revolution,” 12 refrained from voicing the East German leaders’ displeasure at 
the improvement of Rumanian-West German relations. 


Equally interesting was the press’s treatment of the Congress. On the whole, 
East German, Polish and Bulgarian newspapers gave more or less detailed 
accounts only of the contributions made by their own countries’ speakers. 
Particularly scanty was the reporting of the East German press, Neues Deutschland 
on August 7 devoting less than one-eighth of a page to the opening of the 
Congress, as compared with a full page in Pravda. The coverage of the Hungarian 
press, on the other hand, was fairly substantial, the newspaper Népszabadság, 
organ of the Hungarian Communist Party, also reproducing those parts of 
Ceaugescu’s speech which revealed fundamental differences with other Soviet- 
bloc parties.1® Even the press of Soviet-occupied Czechoslovakia did not suppress 
such controversial statements of Ceaugescu’s as that he did not understand the 
world socialist system to be “a bloc of states which melt into one and give up 
their national sovereignty.” 14 The Yugoslav press, as to be expected, preoccupied 





9 Thid. 

10 Ibid. 

U Neses Deutschland, East Berlin, August 8, 1969. 
12 brd., August 9, 1969. 

13 Népszabadság, Budapest, August 7, 1969. 

M Prager Volkszeitung, August 15, 1969. 
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It would be more rational for certain branches of the services sector, 
especially in rural areas, to set up smaller enterprises, whose construction and 
organization would require less time and expense. The Soviet authorities, how- 
ever, do not favor this course, because it is less easy to control the activities of 
numerous small enterprises than the administration of a large production unit. 
Furthermore, as a result of the nature of Soviet administration, smaller 
enterprises usually experience shortages of materials and spare parts. 


Another type of organization on the services sector is the large combine, in 
which workshops of different types are combined under a single central admin- 
istration. Since their processes are not highly mechanized or automated, their 
productivity is frequently no higher than that of small enterprises, and their 
advantage is considered to lie in their versatility. They can achieve a smooth 
flow of production despite the seasonal nature of their orders, because as a rule 
their employees have a variety of related skills and so can be switched from one 
process to another.1* These combines would seem to be more economical in 
smaller towns that large specialized enterprises. 


In the planning of services, rural areas always take second place, and here the 
situation is much worse than in the densely populated areas: 


The editors of [zvestia receive letters about the unsatisfactory state of services 
for the inhabitants of many villages, who are compelled to resort to the town or the 
raion center for the most elementary services. The volume of services per head of 
the population in rural areas is still considerably less than in the towns... .In many 
tural inhabited points in Uzbekistan, Armenia, the Tatar ASSR, the Novosibirsk 
and certain other oblasts of the RSFSR, there are not enough workshops’ and 
reception points, certain combines and workshops are accommodated in unsuitable 
buildings and there no qualified mastercraftsmen.!* 


Questions that have to be decided include the determination of those services 
that have to be established before others and where, their capacities and their 
equipment; and the information on local conditions that is required for the ` 
proper settlement of such questions is often not at the disposal of the central 
planning authorities. In 1967, for example, a large chemical cleaning plant was 
opened in the Urals at a cost of 700,000 rubles. Today it is working at only 40 percent 
of its capacity. When the plant was planned, account was taken only of the fact that 
the existing service failed to satisfy the population’s needs, and only afterward 
was it found that the actual demand for such a service was considerably lower 
than that envisaged in the plan.'* The reason for this anomaly was the failure to 
take account of the population’s ability to pay. In fact, in 1967 ‘the average 
monthly wage in the Soviet Union was 103.4 rubles, some earnings being as 
low as 40 or 45 rubles.1¢ At the same time, the cost of cleaning a jacket was 





13 Roze and Rossinsky, op cıt., p. 121. 

14 Jzvestia, February 16, 1969. 

15 Prasda, January 31, 1969 

18 Narodnoye kbosyalstvo SSSR v 1967 godu. Statistichesky yexbegodntk (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1967: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1968, pp. 657—58. 
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1923 a “forerunner of the Bolsheviks,” which is in direct contradiction to Party 
historiography of both the Stalin and post-Stalin period, which proclaims Lenin, 
a follower of “‘orthodox Marxism,” to be the sole founder of Bolshevism. That 
Lenin was in fact highly interested in what Tkachev had to say is testified by the 
old Bolshevik Bonch-Bruyevich, who recalled in his memoirs that during his 
visits to a library of revolutionary literature which he, Bonch-Bruyevich, had 
helped to set up in Geneva, Lenin 


...read through and examined most carefully all of this old revolutionary literature, 
paying particular attention to Tkachev, remarking that this writer was closer to 
our viewpoint than any of the others (page 5). 


What was even more important, Lenin 


...also recommended that all of us familiarize ourselves with the valuable writings 
of this original thinker (fhbid). 
* 


Petr Nikitich Tkachev was born on June 29, 1844, near Velikiye Luki, in the 
Pskov Province. His parents were landowners. As a student at the University 
of St. Petersburg, he took part in revolutionary propaganda activities and wrote 
articles for the opposition press. In 1873, he left Russia in order to escape Tsarist 
oppression and contribute to émigré revolutionary publications. For a time, he 
wrote for Petr Lavrov’s journal Vpered (Forwards) in Geneva. Having broken 
with Lavrov, whom he called a “gradualist” (postepennovets), Tkachev, with a 
number of other like-minded revolutionaries, began in 1875 to publish a journal 
called Nabat (Alarm), in which he expounded his idea of carrying out a revolution 
in Russia by means of a small, strictly conspiratory organization. Differing from 
the majority of the group which put out Nabat in that he rejected as inexpedient 
the tactic, advocated by the Narodnaya Volya (People’s Will) party, of applying 
terror to individuals, Tkachev left the journal and in 1879 settled in Paris, where 
from 1880 to 1882 he worked for the French Blanquist organ Ni Dieu, ni mattre. 
In 1881, there appeared the first signs of a brain disease which led to Tkachev’s 
death in early 1886. 

Weeks classifies Tkachev as a “Jacobin” or “Blanquist,” considering that to 
describe him as a populist would be an error. Tkachev expressed his disapproval 
of populism in, for example, Nabat and in his pamphlet Asarkhiya mysli (Anarchy 
of Thought), published in London in 1879, in which he criticized the anarchism 
of such people as Bakunin. Unlike Bakunin, Lavrov and their supporters, who 
placed their revolutionary hopes in the masses, Tkachev held the view that “a 
revolutionary minority is no longer willing to wait but must take upon itself the 
forcing of consciousness upon the people” (page 77). On this point, he was 
also in disagreement with Marx and Engels, who insisted that the Communist 
movement was a movement of the overwhelming majority of the population. 
As an example of Tkachev’s contempt for the masses, whom he considered 
incapable of any creative, progressive activity, Weeks quotes the following 
observation from the first volume of his works: “If you leave the people to 
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themselves, they will build nothing new. They will only spread the old way of 
life to which they are already accustomed” (page 75). A revolution could only be 
brought about by a revolutionary minority: 


The success of revolution depends on the formation and organized unity of the 
scattered revolutionary elements into a living body which is able to act according 
to a single, common plan and be subordinated to a single, common leadership—an 
organization based on centralization of power and decentralization of function 


(page 86). 
Purther: 


The revolutionary minority, freeing the people from the oppressive terror and 
fear of the contemporary rulers, opens the way for the people to apply their destruc- 
tive revolutionary force. Relying on this force, the revolutionary minority ably 
directs this violence for the destruction of the immediate enemies of the revolution 


(page 77). 


Unlike the populist-anarchists, who rejected the idea of a centralized state 
and spoke of the disintegration of the state into autonomous communities, 
Tkachev considered it imperative that the revolutionary party retain strong 
dictatorial power. He scorned talk of confederate, federal and other non-centralistic 
forms of government as “preaching bloodless revolution,” and compared Lavrov’s 
theory of peaceful evolution with the “German program of the International” 
(page 91). He also saw no purpose in democratic parliamentary elections, which 
in his view were incapable of guaranteeing the rights and interest of the workers. 
“Only force,” wrote Tkachev, “can give meaning to right” (ébid.). 

Tkachev was not one for idealizing the Russian peasant commune, which he 
expected to die out as a result of the growth of capitalism, as had happened in 
Western Europe. He hoped, of course, that socialist communes would be intro- 
duced in Russia with the establishment of a dictatorship by a revolutionary 
minority—which duly occurred some forty years after Tkachev’s death. 


Among Tkachev’s opponents were those he termed the “representatives of 
gradual gradualism,” who, he said, 


...Ctiticize us in the strangest way...for having stated openly that we wish to 
eradicate from past society the traditions of private ownership, tear up by the 
roots the principle of marketing, reconstruct family relations, and indoctrinate the 


people (page 96). 


Here, too, the similarity between Tkachev’s ideas and Lenin’s practice is 
evident. Weeks draws attention to a further similarity when he notes that in 
articles in [Vabat Tkachev expressed concern over the way in which revolution- 
aries in the Russian Empire were tending to form autonomous national (Ukrainian, 
Polish, Georgian, etc.) organizations. In an article entitled “Revolution and the 
National Principle,” published in 1878, he observed that one could not have a 
Yakut socialism, a Little Russian socialism, Georgian socialism, and so on, any 
more than one could have Yakut, etc., geometry (page 98). In this article, Tkachev 
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Efforts are being made at the highest level to find the best ways of organizing 
services. The form at present favored as being most efficient is that of large 
specialized enterprises, which, it is maintained, are able to offer all the advantages 
of large enterprises in the mechanization and division of labor: 


Here are the conditions for the extensive mechanization of basic processes and 
the introduction of continuous-flow operations and conveyor-belt and team methods 
of work. These enterprises fulfill purely production functions, while the serving of 
customers is accomplished via a ramified network of receiving depots.® 


In accordance with this conception, a large number of factories for the 
individual making up of garments, chemical cleaning and dyeing, shoe repairs, 
laundering, the repair of household appliances, etc., are to be set up. “Service 
factories” of this kind are normally, of course, economically viable only in large 
towns, but they are also planned for rural areas, where each one will serve the 
needs of several villages or collective or state farms, with reception points in 
each village or farm. The efficiency of this scheme will depend upon a solution of 
the transport problem: 


...this system requires ideally functioning transport communications: motor 
vehicles must convey the orders from the reception points to the specialized enter- 
prises and back again without delay. In practice, this does not always happen.1° 


An important question is that of the optimum size of such enterprises: 


It happens not infrequently that small and medium enterprises (for small and 
urgent repairs, urgent chemical cleaning or laundering of garments, for example) - 
prove more efficient than large ones even in areas with a high concentration of 

_ population. 


The disadvantage of large enterprises lies, of course, in the sums they cost to 
build and in the length of time needed to build and organize them: 


In 1967, the Ministry of Construction of the USSR fullfilled 63 percent of its 
plan for construction and installation and 37 percent of its plan for bringing service 
enterprises into operation....The year 1968 brought no improvement... 

The position with regard to the construction of service enterprises by organi- 
zations of the Ministry of Industrial Construction of the USSR, the Ministry for the 
Construction of Heavy-Industry Enterprises of the USSR [and] the Ministry of Rural 
Construction of the USSR is no better. ... Trust No. 3 of the Ministry of Industral 
Construction of the USSR has for three years been building an enterprise for the 
laundering of linen and chemical cleaning of clothing at Ufa which is estimated to 
cost 445,000 rubles. Up to October 1, 1968, only 160,000 rubles of this sum had 
been used. If this state of affairs continues, then another six years will be required to 
complete the construction of this “giant.”’1# 





3 M. Roze and M. Rossınsky, P/anirovaniye ı ekonomika bytovogo obsluzbivanıya naselenıya (The Planning 
and Economics of Services to the Population), Moscow, 1968, p. 120. 

10 Thid., p. 128. 

11 Ibid., p. 137. 

12 Pravda, February 6, 1969. 
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said, there was the existence in Russia (or rather, Great Russia, as Engels observed 
in a discussion with Tkachev) of the village commune, and, secondly, capitalism 
was not highly developed and the bourgeoisie had little influence over the 
masses. However, seeing how capitalist relations in Russia were growing and 
dissolving the village commune, Tkachev decided that his “revolutionary 
minority” had no time to lose: “Let us not,” he exclaimed, “allow any further 
postponement, any more delay! Now, or at the very least very soon—or... never” 
(page 123). 

For the same two reasons mentioned above, Lenin, too, hoped for a victory 
for his “professional revolutionaries” during World War I. He, too, was convinced 
in 1917 that there was no time to wait; in a letter to Party colleagues written on 
October 24 of that year and calling for an immediate uprising against the Pro- 
visional Government, he declared: “History will not forgive a delay on the part 
of revolutionaries who could be victorious today (and who probably will be 
victorious today), while running the risk of losing a lot tomorrow, of losing 
everything tomorrow” (V.I. Lenin, Polnoye sobraniye sochinenii [Complete Works], 
5th ed., Vol. XXXIV, Moscow, 1962, p. 436). 


Beside this belief in the historical mission of the “revolutionary minority,” 
both men shared a general feeling of contempt for the masses. Just as Tkachev 
wrote that “the uncivilized crowd is too crude and ignorant to discern the cause 
of its hardpressed condition and itself to find the road to its amelioration” 
(page 76), so did Lenin express the opinion in his What ts to be Done? that since 
the “ignorant worker” was “unable to recognize his enemies,” he should be 
represented by the revolutionary intelligentsia. “It is neither very easy nor 
imperative,” said Lenin, “to bring workers up to the level of the intellectuals” 
(page 107). The revolutionary intelligentsia was to lead the workers to socialism. 
Like T’kachev, Lenin despised the principle of a decision of the majority. On 
October 23, 1917, he said: “To wait until the Constituent Assembly, which will 
clearly not be with us, is senseless, since this would complicate our task” (Po/noye 
sobraniye sochinenii, 5th ed., Vol. XXXIV, p. 392). Tkachev (a confessed 
admirer of Machiavelli) and Lenin were sooner prepared to resort to any means 
in order to secure the success of the revolution. 


On pages 169-74 of his book, Weeks juxtaposes utterances on various 
themes by Tkachev on the one hand and Marx, Lenin, Stalin, Trotsky and 
Osinsky on the other. Here again, the resemblance is remarkable. Indeed, all 
Communist parties in the world, while claiming to originate from Marx, are in 
fact preaching the doctrine of Lenin—an assiduous and grateful pupil of Tkachev, 
whom he described as “magnificent” and “brilliant.” 


The First Bolshevik, a scholarly work written in an easy style, can be recom- 
mended to anyone interested in establishing the ideological sources of Bolshevism. 


P. Fedenko 
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. Publications ofthe Institute 
for the Study of the USSR: | 


REVIEW OF SOVIET MEDICAL 


SCIENCES, Vol. VI, No. 1, 1969, 84 pp. (In 
English.) 


The issue opens with an article by Constantine 
Olgin entitled “Pavlov and His Forerunners,” 
which traces the development of reflexology in the 
Soviet Union as well as: the ideological factors 
involved. The author points out that much work 
ın this field was distorted to conform with political 
doctrines, particularly during the Stalin era, which 
had a detrimental effect on Soviet philosophy as a 
whole. 

Eva Maria Klaus then examines “Emergency 
Medical Services in the Soviet Union,” coming to 
the conclusion that the Soviet public needs to be 
better instructed on how to make better use of 
these services. 


In the next article, Rudolf Urban examines 
“Population Trends in Czechoslovakia,” which he 
shows to be characterized by a falling birth rate 
and an increasing death rate. Tables showing the 
mortality due to cancer, in particular of the 
respiratory system, are included. 

After this, Nadezbda Teodorovich discusses 
“New Developments in Soviet Parapsychology,” 
in particular telepathic experiments (an article by 
the author entitled “Soviet Studies of Parapsychic 
Phenomena” appeared in the October 1967 issue 
of the Bulletin and in Vol. IV, No.1, of the 
Review of Soviet Medical Sciences). 


In the final article, “The Soviet Population 
Growth Rate Declines,” Yury Mironenko points 
out that the present incentives to Soviet citizens 
to have large families are no longer effective, with 
the result that the fall in the birth rate is assuming 
alarming proportions. 

Further contributions are: a survey based on 
Soviet reports of the Twenty-Sixth Session of the 
General Assembly of the Academy of Medical 
Sciences of the USSR, held February 5—8, 1968, 
at which immunology and pharmacology were the 
main topics; a discussion by Theobald Benbow of 
“Medical Student Summer Exchanges in the 
Soviet Bloc”; biographies of N. F. Rodyakin, 
V.P. Radushkevich, A. G. Dembo, A. I. Karamyan, 
G. I. Burchinsky, V. M. Morozov and A. N. Ku- 
drin; a review of an article published in Meditsin- 
skaya gazeta (November 1, 1968) on the problem 
of water supply during space flights; and a 
Chronicle of Events for the first half of 1969. 
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SOWJETSTUDIEN, No. 26, 1969, 128 pp. 
(In German ) 


The first article, an expanded and revised 
version of a contribution originally published in 
the Naples periodical Sowetica, is a study of 
“Lenin’s Philosophy” by Eberhard Schneider, 
who examines Lenin’s definition of philosophy, 
his philosophical method, his logic, theory of 
knowledge, ontology and philosophy of history, 
and comes to the conclusion that Lenin developed 
the philosophy of dialectical and historical 
materialism .by introducing the principle of 
partiunost and integrated into a single system the 
philosophical views of Marx and Engels. Herein, 
he says, lies Lenin’s originality as a philosopher. 


In “A Resurrection of Stalin?”, Igor von 
Glasenapp reviews in detail all the stages to date 
of the processes of “de-Stalinization” (beginning 
with Khrushchev’s famous speech to the Twen- 
tieth Party Congress) and “re-Stalinization” in 
the Soviet Union. The author identifies the 
culmination of de-Stalinization with the removal 
of Stalin’s body from the Lenin mausoleum at the 
end of 1961, and the beginning of official re- 
Stalinization with Brezhnev’s speech marking 
the twentieth anniversary, in May 1965, of the 
capitulation of Germany. He points out that the 
struggle between Stalınists and anti-Stalinists may 
continue for some years in view of the indefinite 
attitude on this question taken by the present 
Soviet leaders. 


In his assessment -of “The Chinese ‘Cultural 


"Revolution, ” K. Alexandrov expresses the view 


that the “cultural revolution” is a last attempt by 
the Mao group to ensure, once ‘and for all, the 
future development of China along Maoist lines. 
The Maoists’ victory, he says, is only illusory, the 
real victor being the army: when Mao dies, there 
can be little doubt that Maoism will also come to 
an end. The article takes account of the results of 
the Ninth Party Congress, which took place in 
April 1969. 


Herman F. Akhminov’s contribution, “Free- 
dom under Communism,” deals with the question 
of the individual’s freedom, under a Communist 
regime, to make decisions. The author takes as his 
starting point the thesis that society, including 
Soviet society, knows no mechanical obedience, 
as a result of which the Soviet political leaders 
are obliged to allow the individual a certain very 
limited number of alternatives: from these, the 
individual chooses the one that is most acceptable 
to him. 


The last article in this issue is Bayram Riza’s 
“Soviet Policy on Music During the Last Six 
Years.” The author surveys all four congresses of 
the Union of Soviet Composers that have so far 
taken place, and describes the present situation as 
follows. The discussion on the twelve-tone 
system and other techniques of composition 
continues. The Party is more cautious than it was 
on purely technical matters, but is intensifying its 
ideological pressure. For example, the program of 
the concluding concert at the last congress con- 
sisted almost entirely of compositions correspond- 
ing to the standards of “socialist realism.” 


The issue closes with a review by Stefan C. 
Stolte of Economie Bulletin for Asta and the Far 
East, Vol XIX, No. 2 (New York, 1968) (pub- 
lished in the Ballestin, 1969, No. 6) and by Hans- 
Werner Gottinger of the following books: 
Okonomisch-matbematische Metboden und Modelle, by 
W. S. Nemtschinow (Munich—Vienna, 1966), 
Mathematische Methoden in der sowjetischen Wirt- 
schaft, by W. S. Nemtschinow, W. S. Dadajan 6t 
al, (Munich—Vienna, 1966), and Die Anwendung 
der Mathematik be: okonomischen Untersuchungen, by 
W. S. Nemtschinow, L. W. Kantorowitsch # al. 
(Munich—Vienna, 1968). 
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RELIGIYA I ATEIZM V SSSR: 
YEZHEMESYACHNY OBZOR (in Russian) 
and RELIGION UND ATHEISMUS IN 
DER UdSSR: Ein monatlicher Überblick (in 
German), ıssues 19 and 20—21 (May and June— 
July 1969). Contents: 


No. 19 (Russian 8 pp., German 10 pp.): A dis- 
cussion of some recent attempts on the part 
of Soviet atheist theoreticians to explain the 
persistence of religious belief in the USSR; a brief 
note on a new Soviet work on “The Methodology 
and Technique of Statistically Processing Primary 
Sociological Information” (G, V. Osipov, I. P. Ko- 
valenko and N. I. Lapin [eds.], Moscow, 1968) 
particularly recommended for students of religion 
and atheism; and a list of recent Soviet atheist 
publications. 

No, 20—21 (Russian 18 pp., German 15 pp.): 
A psychological study of Lenin; and an account 
of an antireligious seminar otganized by the 
“Znaniye” Society in Krasnodar in October 1968. 


ARABIC REVIEW, No. 20, 1968, 76 pp. 
(in Arabic.) 


This issue contains “Soviet Foreign Policy 
Toward Developing States The Case of Egypt,” 
by William B. Ballis; “The Solution of the 
Nationality Problem,” by Richard Pipes; “The 
Problems of Bilingualism,” by Suleyman Tekiner; 
and an Analysis of Important Developments in 
the Soviet Union. 


* 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIE- 
TICA, No. 30, 1969, 84 pp. (In Spanish ) 


This issue contains the following articles (with 
original titles and indications of sources): “Classes 
in the Classless Society,” by H. Akhminov 
(Studies on ihe Sorist Union, New Series, Vol. VII, 
No. 2, 1967); “The Soviet Conception of Neu- 
trality,” by P. H. Vigor, and “The Soviet Brand 
of Marxism,” by P. Fedenko (Bulletin, 1968, 
Nos. 11 and 10); “Alexander Solzhenitsyn—A 
Champion of the Human Spirit,” by A Gayev 
(Analysts of Current Developments in the Sonet Union, 
No. 527); “An Extension of the Powers of the 
Supreme Court,” by Y. Mironenko, and “Intel- 
lectual Opposition to the Party Leadership,” by 
S. Voronitsyn (Bulletin, 1968, No. 12); and “The 
Soviet Wage System,” by F. Hajenko (Bulletin, 
1968, No. 10). 


* 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIE- 
TICA, No. 31, 1969, 80 pp. (In Spanish ) 


This issue contains the following articles (with 
original titles and indications of source): “Labour 
Conditions in the Soviet Union,” by Fedor 
Hajenko (Studies on the Sovet Union, New Series, 
Vol. VII, No. 3, 1968); “The Development of 
Soviet Studies on Latin America,” by J. Gregory 
Oswald (sbid.); “The Geopolitical and Strategic 
Significance of Soviet Central Asia,” by Nikolat 
Galay (sid., Vol. VIL No. 4, 1969); “Sino-Soviet . 
Conflict Enters New Phase,” by Yury Marin 
(Analysis of Current Developments in the Soviet Union, 
No. 548); “Sharp Decline in Growth Rate of 
Soviet Population,” by Yury Mironenko (shid., 
No. 538); and “Re-Stalinization in Theory and 
Practice,” by Valerı M. Albert (sdrd., No. 542). 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


August 1969 


A newcomer on the Soviet press scene is the weekly Anba Moskou (Moscow News), 
the first Soviet newspaper in Arabic and a publication of the Union of Soviet Societies 
for Friendship and Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, an organization playing 
a considerable role in Soviet propaganda in Asia, Africa and Latin America. The 
purpose of the newspaper, which is distributed in the USSR as well as the Arab East, 
is described in the journal Afrika i Aziya segodnya (Africa and Asia Today) (1969, No. 7) 
as being to “acquaint Arab readers with the achievements of the Soviet people,” to 
“explain the USSR’s peace-loving foreign policy, aimed at defending the security of 
peoples,” and to “strengthen and promote friendship and cooperation between the 
world’s first socialist state and Arab countries fighting against imperialism for their 
freedom and independence” (page 63). The reference to the USSR as “the world’s 
first socialist state” is presumably an indication that one of the newspaper’s unofficial 
functions is to counter the influence of the Chinese brand of Communism in the Arab 
world. Anba Moskou intends to engage the services of prominent Soviet and Arab 
journalists, writers and public figures, and to act as a forum for Arab students studying 
in the USSR. The first issue contains an address by Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR Nikolai Podgorny, which among other things declares 
that “the Soviet Union has always been and will continue to be on the side of the Arab 
states in their just struggle to liquidate the aftermath of Israeli aggression,” as well as 
articles by the Secretary-General of the Arab League, Mohammed Abdel-Khalek 
Hassouna; the Chairman of the UAR National Committee of Supporters of Peace, 
Khaled Mokhi el-Din; the Chairman of the Soviet Society for Friendship and Cultural 
Relations with Countries of the Arab East, S. V. Kaftanov; the Mufti of Central Asia 
and Kazakhstan, Ziya ed-Din Babakhanov; and the ambassadors of some Arab countries 
to the Soviet Union. E.K. 


* 


The month of June, so it now transpires, saw the replacement of the Commanders 
of the Far East and Siberian Military Districts. Colonel-General Losik, who had com- 
manded the former since 1967, was recalled to Moscow and appeared on June 25 at a 
reception in the Moroccan Embassy among senior members of the General Staff (Kras- 
naya zvezda, June 26, 1969), being replaced by Colonel-General V. F. Tolubko (first 
mentioned in his new position in the August 8 edition of Krasnaya zvezda), previously 
Commander of the Siberian Military District. Tolubko was in turn replaced by Colonel- 
General M. G. Khomulo (first mentioned in this capacity in the July 3 edition of 
Krasnaya zvezda), who had previously held the post of First Deputy Commander in 
Chief of the Group of Soviet Forces in Germany. Khomulo’s successor was Lieutenant- 
General V. L. Govorov (ibid., July 30, 1969). This reshuffle seems to be, on the one 
hand, part of the cautious campaign launched in 1968 to renew the highest echelons of 
the General Staff and, on the other, a measure aimed at strengthening the two military 
districts concerned by placing them under the command of energetic men who are at 
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home with both conventional and unconventional weapons. Particularly significant in 
this respect is Tolubko’s transfer from the Siberian to the Far East Military District 
bordering on China. During the war against Germany, Tolubko served as a tank 
officer, commanding the operations department of the Fourth Guards Mechanized 
Corps. He also served eight years as First Deputy Commander in Chief of Strategic 
Missile Forces. Nothing, on the other hand, is known about Khomulo’s career, but the 
fact that he served with the Group of Soviet Forces in Germany, where the art of 
combining conventional and nonconventional weapons has been brought to perfection, 
indicates that he too is an experienced and modern-thinking commander. As for his 
successor, Govorov, he seems, on the basis of his family name and patronymic as well 
as his physical appearance, to be the son of the well-known Marshal L. A. Govorov. 
His year of birth is either 1923 or 1924. He began his career as a fighting man in 1943 
as a lieutenant in command of an artillery platoon on the Leningrad front. After the 
war, he graduated from the M. V. Frunze Military Academy and later the General Staff 
Academy. He also served in Germany, and was connected with airborne troops. Gov- 
orov is the holder of the Order of the Red Banner, Order of the Patriotic War (Second 
Class) and ten medals. P.R. 


* 


The seventh issue for this year of the journal Nawka i religrya, which arrived late in 
Western Europe, contains an article by L. Kirillov entitled “A Child at Prayer,” which 
is interesting for two reasons. First of all, it indicates that the number of devout children 
in the USSR is not inconsiderable, and that this is a source of grave concern to the 
Soviet leaders. Secondly, the article demonstrates the ineptness of attempts by Soviet 
atheists to explain the nature of religion “scientifically,” in materialist terms. On the 
basis of copious factual material, Kirillov finds that the religiosity of both children and 
adults may be equated with the playing of a child. When a child “‘rides” a stick, writes 
the author, the stick is in the child’s mind (Kirillov says “subjective reality”) a horse. 
Developing this idea with the aid of examples from Lev Tolstoi and Maxim Gorky, 
Kirillov comes to the conclusion that an icon (in the Orthodox Church the material or 
concrete object of worship) and God (the abstract object of worship) are similarly the 
“objects of play” of the devout. In the end, however, he is forced to make the reser- 
vation that whereas the child at play is master of the “reality” he creates, the believer, 
having “created” his God, remains evermore dependent on and subordinate to this God. 
Thus does Kirillov in fact negate his original thesis that worship may be identified 
with play. N.T. 
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Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Sovist Press and Radio) 


August 1969 


Delegation from the Moscow City Party 
Committee Jed by the Committee’s First 
Secretary and Candidate Member of the Party 
Central Committee Politburo V. V. Grishin 
returns to Moscow from a friendly visit to 
Prague which began on July 26 at the invitation 
of the Prague City Party Committee and 
during which they discussed with their Czech 
colleagues the work of the two cities’ Party 
organizations aimed at a bigger organizational 
role in the political, social, economic, ideologi- 
cal and other spheres. At Grishin’s invitation, 
a delegation from the Prague City Party 
Committee led by the Committee’s First 
Secretary, Oldrich Matejka, is to visit Moscow. 


First Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Czechoslovak Communist Party Gustav 
Husak receives Pravda editor M. V. Zimyanin, 
who 1s ın Czechoslovakia as a guest of the 
editorial board of Rudé prdso 


Chairman of the State Committee for Foreign 
Economic Relations S. A. Skachkov leaves 
Moscow for Waısaw for negotiations on 
Soviet-Polish cooperation in developing the 
Polish oil and gas industry during the period 
1971—75. 


Foreign Trade Minister N. S. Patolichev 
receives the Bavarian Minister for Economics 
and Transport, Otto Schedi, who is ın the 
USSR for talks on gas. 


Announcement that a Soviet milıtary 
delegation led by Marshal of the Soviet Union 
I. Kh. Bagramyan has left Afghanistan for 


home. 


Announcement that a delegation of Czecho- 
slovak Communist journalists led by the 
Deputy Head of the Ideological Department 
of the Central Committee of the Slovak 
Communist Party, Vlastimil Križ, has com- 
pleted a ten-day visit to the USSR dunng 
which it learnt about the implementation of 
the Soviet economic reform, the management 
of the Soviet economy by the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, and the treatment of economic 
problems in the Soviet press. 


Announcement that sessions of the te- 
publican Supreme Soviets have taken place. 


2 Husak and Czechoslovak President Ludvik 


Svoboda arrive in Simferopol by air for a 
brief holiday in the Crimea as guests of the 
Party Central Committee. They are met at 
the airport by Secretary General of the Party 
Central Committee L. 1. Brezhnev, Chairman 
of the Supreme Soviet Presidium N. V. 
Podgorny, First Secretary of the Crimean 
Oblast Party Committee N K. Kirichenko 
and Chairman of the Crimean Oblast Soviet 
T. N. Chemodurov. 


Signing in Warsaw of a Soviet-Polish 
governmental agreement on cooperation in 
developing the Polish oil and gas industry 
during the period 1971—75. Skachkov is 
signatory for the USSR. 


Announcement that from July 17 to 31 a 
delegation from the Laotian Patriotic Front 
led by Member of the Front’s Central Com- 
mittee Tiao Souk Vongsack paid a friendly 
visit to the USSR at the invitation of the 
Soviet Afro-Asıan Solidarity Committee, 
during which they visited the Turkmenian 
SSR, met members of the Presidium of the 
Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee, 
were received by Party Central Committee 
Secretary B. N. Ponomarev, and attended 
meetings of solidarity with the “struggle of the 
Laotian people.” 


Announcement that a State Institute of 
Culture ts to be opened this year at Kemerovo. 


Announcement that admissions to a new 
state university at Yaroslavl will begin in 1971. 


Railroad Worker’s Day. 


Announcement that from July 23 to August 
2 a Warsaw Pact air exercise with Soviet, 
Polish and Czechoslovak participation and 
commanded by the Commander in Chief of 
the Soviet Air Force, Air Marshal P, S. 
Kutakhov, took place over Soviet, Polish, 
East German and Czechoslovak territory. 


Publication of a report (without comment) 
on President Nixon’s visit to Bucharest on 
August 2. 


Finnish President Urho Kekkonen leaves 
Sochi for home after a brief holiday in the 
Caucasus begun on July 29 during which he 
had talks with Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers A. N. Kosygin on Soviet-Finnish 
relations, European security and cooperation. 


Announcement that a delegation of Party 
officials led by member of the Central Auditing 
Commission and head of the Central Com- 
mittee’s Transport and Communications De- 
partment K. S. Sımonov has returned from a 
visit to Eastern Germany during which it 
studied the work of the Socialist Unity Party 
at transport and communications enterprises. 


4 Supreme Soviet Presidium ratifies a Soviet- 


n 


South Yemem trade agreement signed in 
Moscow on February 7. 


First Deputy Foreign Trade Minister M. R. 
Kuzmin receives Permanent Secretary at the 
Malaysian Ministry for Commerce and Industry 
Raja Tan Sri Mohar Bin Raja Badiozaman for 
a talk on Soviet-Malaysian trade and economic 
relations. 


One-hundred-and-twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the birth of the Russian painter and sculptor 
I. Y. Repin. 

Party delegation led by Central Committee 
Secretary K. F. Katushev and comprising 
Second Secretary of the Belorussian Party 
Central Committee F. A. Surganov, First 
Secretary of the Khabarovsk Krai Party 
Committee A. P. Shitikov and Ambassador 
to Rumania A. V. Basov (all Central Committee 
members) leaves Moscow for Bucharest to 
attend the Tenth Congress of the Rumanian 
Communist Party. 

Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko receives 
his Polish colleague Stefan Jedrychowskı, 
who has arrived in the USSR for a holiday. 

Supreme Soviet delegation led by Supreme 
Soviet Presidium Member, Candidate Member 
of the Party Central Committee Politburo and 
First Secretary of the Belorussian Party 
Central Committee P. M. Masherov returns to 
Moscow from a visit to Hungary which began 
on July 28 at the invitation of the Hungarian 
National Assembly. During the visit, the two 
sides exchanged ınformatıon on the political, 
economic, social and cultural life of their 
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countries and discussed current world prob- 
lems. The Hungarian National Assembly 
accepted an invitation to send a delegation to 
the USSR in 1970. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-291.” 


Delegation of senior political officials of the 
Soviet Armed Forces led by Party Central 
Committee Member and Head of the Central 


‘Political Department of the Soviet Army and 


Navy General of the Army A. A. Yepishev 
leaves for Prague to exchange experience and 
advice ın response to an invitation by Czecho- 
slovak Defense Minister Martin Dzur and 
Head of the Central Political Department of 
the Czechoslovak People’s Army Lieutenant- 
General František Bedrich. 


Mongolian military delegation led by the 
Defense Minister, Colonel-General Batyn Dorj, 
arrives in Moscow. 


Commission for Education, Science and 
Culture of the Council of the Union of the 
Supreme Soviet meets to discuss the training 
of economists at higher and special secondary 
educational institutions and the better exploita- 
tion of museums and cultural monuments in 
educating the population, 

Fifteenth conference of the Sino-Soviet 
commission on shipping on the frontier rivers 


~ Amur, Ussuri, Argun and Sungacha and Lake 


De} 


Khanka ends in Khabarovsk with the signing 
of a protocol. It was agreed to hold the next 
conference in 1970 in China. 


Launching of Soviet lunar probe “Zond-7,” 
whose migsion includes taking pictures of the 
lunar surface. 


Athlete’s Day. 


Detachment of Black Sea Fleet vessels 
consisting of the cruiser “Dzerzhinsky” and 
four escort vessels arrives at Varna under the 
command’ of Vice-Admural V. S. Sysoyev on 
the occasion of Bulgarian Navy Day. 


Announcement that an association of the 
Soviet oxygen industry with the name 
“Soyuzkislorod” is to be established under 
the Ministry of the Chemical Industry. It is 
to be economically self-sufficient, and be 
responsible for the production, besides 
oxygen, of industrial gases such as nitrogen 
and argon. 
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Builder’s Day. 

Husak and Svoboda leave the Crimea for 
home following talks with Brezhnev and 
Podgomy on strengthening “fraternal ties” 
between the Soviet and Czechoslovak Com- 
munıst parties and promoting “all-round 
cooperation” between the USSR and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Indian trade delegation arrives ın Moscow 
to negotiate a trade agreement for 1971—75. 


Announcement that a delegation from the 
Mauritanian National Assembly has arrived 
in Moscow. 


Delegation from the Hast German State 
Council led by the Councils Deputy Chairman 
Heinrich Homann arrives in Moscow. 


President of the UAR National Assembly, 
Mohamed Labib Shoukeir, arrives in Moscow 
as a guest of the chairmen of the two chambers 
of the Supreme Soviet. 


Detachment of Black Sea Fleet vessels 
completes its visit to Bulgaria (see August 9). 

Announcement that surveying work has 
been completed for a gas pipeline from the 
USSR to Iran. 


Gromyko meets his Czechoslovak colleague 
Jan Marko, who is in the USSR on holiday. 

Soviet Foreign Ministry protests to the 
Chinese Foreign Ministry on a frontier 
violation committed by several groups of 
Chinese soldiers ten kilometers east of Zhala- 


nashkol (Semupalatinsk Oblast). The Chinese - 


opened fire on Soviet frontier guards from 
automatic weapons, says the note, but were 
driven back across the frontier. Two Chinese 
were detained, and there were several dead 
and wounded. 


Soviet Party delegation to the’ Tenth 
Congress of the Rumanian Communist Party 
retums to Moscow. 


Signing in Moscow of Soviet-Turkish 
exchange letters in accordance with which 
Soviet organizations are to give Turkey tech- 
nical assistance in erecting a 310-kilometer- 
long 380-kilovolt power transmission line 
from Seytomir to Seydigehir. 

Announcement that in July and August, 
republican and zonal conferences convened 
by Union-republic Party central committees 
and the Party Central Committee’s depart- 
ments for Party organizational work and 


propaganda to discuss the improvement of 
Party-political information took place in 
Tashkent, Kishinev, Frunze, Voronezh, Gorky, 
Krasnodar, Novosibirsk, Chelyabinsk and 
Chita. They were attended by Party officials, 
editors of republican, krai, oblast, city and 
raion newspapers, chairmen of committees 
for sound and television broadcasting, and 
board chairmen of the “Znaniye” society. 
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“Kosmos-292,” 


“Zond-7” makes a prescribed soft landing 
south of Kustanai (Kazakhstan) after circum- 
venting the Moon. 


Soviet military delegation led by General 
of the Army I. I. Fedyuninsky leaves for 
Mongolia to attend celebrations of the 
thirtieth anniversary of the rout of the Japanese 
army near the river Khalkhin-Gol. 


Patolichey receives Shoukeir for a discussion 
on Soviet-UAR trade and economic relations 
and other questions of mutual interest. 


President of the Academy of Pedagogic 
Sciences of the USSR V. M. Khvostov informs 
Soviet and foreign journalists at a press 
conference arranged by the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry’s Press Department of the main 
directions of the Academy’s activities. The 
main problem, according to Khvostov, is the 
transition from a four-year to a three-year 
primary school. 


Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party Alois Indra 
meets senior officials and journalists of the 
“Novosti” Press Agency to discuss cooperation 
in the press and information sphere and the 
publication of a Soviet weekly for Czecho- 
slovakia entitled Tydemk aktualit. 


Announcement that Marshal of the Soviet 
Union G. K Zhukov has been awarded the 
Gold Star of a Hero of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic and the Order of Sukhe-Bator for 
his role in the rout of the Japanese army near 
the river Khalkhin-Gol. 


Announcement that a delegation from the 
Iragi-Soviet Friendship Association led by 
its President and Iraqi Minister of Culture and 
Information Abdullah Sallum al-Samarrai has 
arrived in Moscow. 

Announcement of the appearance of 
Kommunistichesky internatsional. Kratky istori- 
chesky ocherk (The Communist International: 
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A Brief Outline History), prepared by the Party 
Central Committee’s Institute of Marxism 
with the aid of such prominent Comintem 
personalities as Walter Ulbricht, Dolores 
Ibarruri and B. N. Ponomarev. 


Announcement of the appearance of the 
first volume of a new Soviet agricultural 


encyclopedia. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-293.” 

Announcement that from August 10 to 15, 
Warsaw Pact command staff maneuvers took 
place ın Czechoslovakia under the Commander 
of the Central Group of Forces, Colonel- 
General A. M. Maiorov, with Czechoslovak 
and Soviet participation. 

Indra leaves for home after discussing 
inter-Patty cooperation with Katushev. 


Announcement that the commission for 
drawing up a new Model Statute for an 
Agricultural Artel and preparing the Third 
All-Union Congress of Collective Farm 
Workers has approved a resolution on the 
procedure for electing delegates to the 
congress. 

Announcement that construction work has 
been started on an automobile plant at Jelgava 


(Latvia) which will turn out small “Latvia” ` 


busses. 


Twelfth International Congress on Blood 
Transfusion, attended by representatives of 
over fifty countries, opened in Moscow by the 
Honorary President, Minister of Health of the 
USSR Academician B. V. Petrovsky. 


Aix Force Day. Order of the day issued by 
Defense Minister Marshal of the Soviet Union 
A. A. Grechko. 

Katushev meets Presidium Member and 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party Vasil Bilak 
(Bilyak) for a talk on inter-Party relations, after 
which Bilak leaves for home. 

Delegation - from the UAR Ministry of 
Supply and Internal Trade led by Minister 
Mohammed Abdullah Marziban arrives in 
Moscow. 

Mongolian mulıtary delegation led by First 
Deputy Defense Minister and Chief of General 
Staf of the Mongolian Army Lieutenant- 
General B. Tsog arrives ın Moscow. 


Delegation of actıvists of the Mongolian- 
Soviet Friendship Society led by member of 
the Soviety’s Central Council Major-General 
Ts. Samdangeleg arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation from the Rumanian Socıety for 
Friendly Relations with the Soviet Union, led 
by chairman of the Society’s General Council 
and member of the Central Committee of the 
Rumanian Communist Party Mıhail Rogianu, 
artives in Moscow. 

Rumanian delegation led by Deputy Chair- 
man of the State Committee for Culture and 
Art Alexandru Balaci arrives in Moscow. 
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Announcement that a program of cultural 
and scientific exchange between the USSR 
and Nepal has been signed in Katmandu which 
calls for the development of contacts between 
the two countries’ higher educational institu- 
tions by the exchange of delegations, pro- 
fessors and instructors. 


Hungarian Minister of Agriculture and the 
Food Industry Imre Dimeny has arrived in 
Moscow from Budapest to attend the opening 
of a Hungarian agricultural and food industry 
exhibition. 

Signing in Moscow, for the USSR by 
Foreign ‘Trade Minister N. S. Patolichev, of 
an agreement on Soviet-Hungarian cooperation 
in constructing a branch of the “Druzhba” 
(Friendship) oil pipeline which will run into 
Hungary from the USSR across the River 
Tisza. 


Announcement that the Deputy Head of 
the Agitation and Propaganda Department 
of the Central Committee of the Hungarian 
Socialist Workers’ Party István Katona and 
head of a sector of this Department Tamäs 
Pälos were in Moscow for a study visit to the 
Party Central Committee’s Propaganda Depart- 
ment, the Committee for Sound and Television 
Broadcasting, TASS, the “Novosti” Press 
Agency and the Foreign Ministry. 

Delegation from the Mauritanian National 
Assembly led by Deputy and Quaestor of the 
Assembly Mohamed Fal Babahı meets Chaır- 
man of the Council of the Union of the 
Supreme Soviet I. V. Spiridonov and members 
of the Supreme Soviet’s standing commissions. 

Rumanian Culture Days opened in Moscow 
in the presence of the Rumanian delegation 
under Balaci to mark the twenty-fifth annt- 
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versary of Rumania’s liberation from German 
occupation. 

“Scientific” session dedicated to the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the liberation of Rumanıa 
from German occupation, convened by the 
Academy of Sciences and the Party Central 
Committee’s Institute of Marxism-Leninism 
and Academy of Social Sciences, takes place 
in Moscow. A delegation from the Rumanian 
Academy and members of the staff of the 
Rumanian Embassy present. 

All-Union scientific and technical seminar 
for workers of the knitwear industry opens at 
Cherepovets (Vologda Oblast) to discuss how 
quicker and better to satisfy the growing 
demand for the industry’s products. 


Deputy Foreign Minister S. P. Kozyrev and 
the French Temporary Chargé d’Affaires 
exchange ratification instruments of the 
Soviet-French consular convention signed in 
Paris on December 8, 1966. 


Parliamentary leader of the West German 
Social Democratic Party Helmut Schmidt and 
his deputies Alex Moller and Egon Franke 
arrive in Moscow as guests of the Parlia- 
mentary Group of the USSR. 


Foreign Affairs Commissions of the Council 
of the Union and the Council of Nationalities 
of the Supreme Soviet recommend the Supreme 
Soviet Presidium to ratify the nuclear non- 
proliferation treaty following a joint session 
under the chairmanship of the chairman of 
the commission of the Council of the Union, 
M. A. Suslov, at which a speech was delivered 
by Gromyko. 

Chairman of the Committee of Soviet 
Women, cosmonaut Valentina Nikolayeva- 
Tereshkova, arrives in Kabul to attend 
celebrations of the fiftieth anniversary of 
Afghanistan’s independence and of the 
establishment of Soviet-Afghan diplomatic 
relations. 

Meeting of representatives of the Moscow 
public takes place to mark the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the events near the river Khalkhin- 
Gol. 


Publication, on the first anniversary of the 
Soviet-led invasion of Czechoslovakia, of 
speeches delivered by Svoboda and Husak 
at a nation-wide meeting of Czechoslovak 
Party activists held in Prague on August 19 
to discuss “urgent tasks in the current political 
situation.” 


Soviet delegation led by Party Central 
Committee Member and Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers V. N. Novikov 
and including First Deputy Defense Minister 
Marshal of the Soviet Union M. V. Zakharov, 
Fırst Secretary of the Odessa Oblast Party 
Committee M. S. Sinitsa and Soviet Ambassa- 
dor to Rumania A. V. Basov (also members 
of the Party Central Committee) leaves 
Moscow for Bucharest to attend celebrations 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the liberation 
of Rumania from German occupation. 


Schmidt, Moller and Franke meet Spiridonov 
for a talk on international problems, in 
partıcular European security, in the presence of 
Secretary of the Parliamentary Group of the 
USSR V. L. Kudryavtsev and member of a 
committee of the Group G. A. Zhukov. They 
aie also received by Gromyko for a talk on 
questions of mutual interest in the presence 
of board member of the Soviet Foreign Ministry 
V. M. Falin. 

Announcement that Patolichev has arrived 
in Helsinki to sign a Soviet-Finnish agreement 
on trade and payments for the period 1971—75. 


Announcement that the Commission for 
Building and the Building Materials Industry 
of the Council of the Union has discussed the 
questions of raising the level of all-round 
mechanization and automation of construction 
and assembly work and making more 
effective use of building machines, and made 
recommendations to the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions, the State Planning 
Committee (Gosplan), the State Committee 
for Building Affairs (Gosstroi), the Main 
Department for State Supply (Gossnab), and 
all-Union ministries and government depart- 
ments. 

Press conference for Soviet and foreign 
journalists held in Moscow to mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Soviet cinema. 
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Publication of a report of the Czech Interior 
Ministry that on August 20 public order was 
disturbed in Prague by crowds committing 
acts of provocation on Wenceslaus Square and 
in adjacent streets but was restored by the 
energetic action of state authorities with the 
assistance of Czechosiovak Army units. Two 
persons were killed, several wounded, and 320 
detained. 
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First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers D. S. Polyansky receives Schmidt, 
Moller and Franke to discuss questions of 
mutual interest in the presence of Spiridonov 
and Falin. 


Signing in Moscow of an agreement on 
cultural cooperation between the Union of 
Soviet Socıeties for Friendship and Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries, the Soviet- 
Iraqi Friendship Society and the Itaqi-Soviet 
Friendship Association. 


Publication of a communiqué on a meeting 
of the Presidium of the Central Committee of 
the Czechoslovak Communist Party held in 
Prague on August 21 to discuss the “tense 
situation” which had arisen during the past 
three days in Prague and other Czechoslovak 
cities [in connection with the first anniversary 
of the Soviet-led intervention]. 

Schmidt, Moller and Franke leave Moscow 
for home. 


Twelfth International Congress on Blood 
Transfusion comes to an end in Moscow. 


Announcement that the State Committee for 
Civil Engineering and Architecture under the 
State Committee for Building Affairs (Gosstroi) 
has approved a development plan for the 
city of Bratsk. 


Announcement that Podgorny and Kosygin 
have sent telegrams of congratulations to 
French President Georges Pompidou and 
Prime Minister Jacques Chaban-Delmas on 


the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 


of the liberation of Paris from German 
occupation. 

Polyansky receives Dimeny to discuss the 
extension of scientific and technical cooperation 
between the USSR and Hungary in agriculture 
and the food industry. Soviet First Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture I. P. Volovchenko is 
also present. 


Delegation from the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors led by the Society’s 
President, Norman Isaacs, which is in the 
USSR at the mvitation of the Union of 
Journalists, visits the offices of Izwstia. 


First session of a committee of Soviet, East 
German, Polish, Czechoslovak, Hungarian, 
Rumanian, Bulgarian and Mongolian plenı- 
potentiary representatives of the International 
Center for Scientific and Technical Information 
begins in Moscow. 


Signing in Helsinki, for the USSR by 
Patolichev, of a Soviet-Finnish trade agree- 
ment for 1971—75 under which the USSR is 
to supply Finland with liquid and solid fuels, 
power engineering, electrical and other 
machinery, passenger automobiles, trucks, 
rolled iron and steel products, non-ferrous 
and precious metals, chemical products and 
other items in exchange for ships, wood- 
processing, cellulose- and paper-making and 
materials handling equipment, etc. 


Polyansky receives leading members of the 
West German Alliance for Democratic 
Progress (ADF) Arno Behrischh Werner 
Bartsch, Karl Freitag, Josef Weber, Heinrich 
Werner and Hermann Gautier, who are 
visiting the USSR as guests of the Union of 
Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries, for a talk 
on peace and security in Europe and relations 
between the USSR and Western Germany. 
Deputy Chairman of the presidium of theabove- 
mentioned Union V. I. Gorshkov and Falin 
also present. 


Party Central Committee Secretary and 
Politburo Member M. A. Suslov receives 
Chairman of the Danish Communist Party 
Knud Jespersen. Deputy Head of the Party 
Central Committee’s International Affairs 
Department Y. I. Kuskov also present. 


Chairman of the Soviet War Veterans’ 
Committee Marshal of the Soviet Union’ 
S. K. Timoshenko leaves Moscow for Czecho- 
slovakia to attend celebrations of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Slovak national uprising 
in response to an invitation by the Chairman 
of the Federal Committee of the Czecho- 
slovak Union of Anti-Fascist Warriors. A 
delegation from Timoshenko’s Committee 
under presidium member A. F. Fedorov will 
also attend the celebrations. 


Delegation from the Soviet-Czechoslovak 
Friendship Society led by former Commander 
of the Danube Flotilla Vice-Admiral G. N 
Kholostyakov leaves Moscow for Czecho- 
slovakia to attend celebrations of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Slovak national 
uprising. 


Announcement that the Ninth International 
Conference on Embryology has opened in 
Moscow. 
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Announcement that a delegation of Com- 
munist technical specialists working in Italian 
industrial enterprises, led by member of the 
guiding committee of the Milan federation of 
the Italian Communist Party Cappelletti, spent 
two weeks in the USSR in response to an 
invitation by the Party Central Committee. 
The Italian guests were received at the Party 
Central Committee and the Ministry for Higher 
and Special Secondary Education, and were 
acquainted with the work of Party and trade 
union organizations in Leningrad, Novosibirsk 
and Frunze. 


Forty-two Czechoslovak citizens awarded 
Orders of the USSR for their part in the 
Slovak national uprising, including Husak, 
who received the Order of Lenin. 


Party and government delegation led by 
Party Central Committee Politburo Member 
and First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers K. T. Mazurov and including Party 
Central Committee Member, Deputy Chairman 
of the Supreme Soviet Presidium and Chairman 
of the Ukrainian Supreme Soviet Presidium 
A. P. Lyashko, Party Central Committee 
Member and former Commander of the First 
Ukrainian Front Marshal of the Soviet Union 
I. S. Konev, and former Commander of the 
Second Air Army of the First Ukrainian Front 
Aur Marshal $. A. Krasovsky, leaves Moscow 
for Czechoslovakia in response to an invitation 
by the Central Committee of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party to attend celebrations of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Slovak 
national uprising. 


Ceremonial meeting of representatives of 
the population of Moscow held to mark the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Slovak national 
uprising It was opened by Gorshkov. Speeches 
were also delivered by Member of the Central 
Board of the Soviet-Czechoslovak Friendship 
Society and Ministe: of Agricultural Con- 
struction S. D. Khitrov, and the Czecho- 
slovak Ambassador to the USSR, Vladimir 
Koucky. 


First Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party 
Janos Kädär leaves the USSR for home after a 
holiday with his wife spent at the invitation 
of the Party Central Committee which began 
on August 2. Kadar visited Lithuania, Latvia 
and the Crimea, where he had talks with 
Brezhnev, Podgorny and Kosygin on Soviet- 
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Hungarian state and Party relations, as well 
as current international and world Communist 
problems, in the presence of Hungarian Party 
Secretary Gyorgy Aczel, also on holiday in 
the Crimea. 


Constituent meeting of representatives of 
the Moscow public takes place in connection 
with the foundation of the Soviet-Sudanese 
Friendship Society. Speech delivered by the . 
Sudanese Ambassador, Ahmed Suleyman, 
Board Chairman of the Society is Soviet 
First Deputy Minister of Higher and Special 
Secondary Education N. F. Krasnov. 


Inteinational conference on high-energy 
accelerators, attended by 450 scientists from 85 
scientific centers in 19 countries, opens at 
Tsakhkadzore (Armenia). 


Publication of a congratulatory message of the 
Party Central Committee, the Supreme Soviet 
Presidium and the Council of Ministers to 
Soviet movie workers on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Soviet cinema. 


Spiridonov receives Deputy Chairman of 
the Anglo-Soviet Parliamentary Group Julius 
Silverman and Secretary of the Group A. 
Gregory, who are in the USSR as guests of 
the Soviet-British Section of the Parliamentary 
Group of the USSR. They were also in 
Volgograd, Tashkent, Samarkand and Kiev. 


Announcement that, following talks in 
Moscow between the All-Union Association 
for the Sale of Agricultural Machinery to 
Stateand Collective Farms (“‘Selkhoztekhnika’’) 
and the Hungarian Ministry of Agriculture 
and the Food Industry, a protocol on direct 
cooperation and a research program for the 
period 1969—70 have been signed. 


First international conference of Russian 
language and literature teachers, attended by 
over 500 teachers from 35 countries, comes 
to an end in Moscow. Among other things, 
the question was broached at the conference 
of establishing a Russian-language institute 
for foreigners in the USSR 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-296.” 

Publication of a congratulatory message 
signed by Brezhnev, Podgorny and Kosygin 
to Husak, Svoboda and Czechoslovak Premier 
Oldrich Černík sent on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Slovak national 
uprising. 


Delegation of Soviet copper specialists led 
by Deputy Minister of Non-Feirous Metallurgy 
V. N. Kostin arrives in Zambia to visit 
workings in that country’s copper belt. 

Soviet delegation led by Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers and Chairman of 
Gosstroi I. T, Novikov and including other 
senior officials of Gosstroi and of construction 
ministries leaves for Sofia to attend the opening 
of a Soviet building exhibition. 

Announcement that Soviet Ambassador to 
Somalia A. S. Pasyutin has presented his 
credentials to President Abderashid Alt 
Shermake. 


30 Announcement that a treaty has been signed 


in Warsaw between the USSR and Poland 
defining the frontier between the two states 
on the continental shelf in the Bay of Danzig 
and the southeastern part of the Baltic. 
Nepalese Foreign Minister G. B. Rajbhandarı 
arrives in Moscow on an unofficial visit. 
Announcement that, at the international 
conference on high-energy accelerators ın 
Tsakhkadzore, a Soviet project under the 
scientific leadership, of, Academician A. L. 


Erratum 
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21 


26 


Mints has been put forward for the construc- 
tion of a 5,000,000,000,000-electron-volt ac- 
celerator to be situated deep underground and 
have a circular tunnel 17 kilometers long. 


Miner’s Day. : 
Publication of a declaration of a commission 
of Soviet and East German historians in 


connection with the thirtieth anniversary of 
the outbreak of World War H. 


Changes and Appointments 


Announcement that A. V. Gladyrevsky has 
been appointed Minister of Housing ‘and 
Civil Engineering of the RSFSR. 


Announcement that A I. Ivantsov has been 
appointed Minister to New Zealand, replacing 
B. Y. Dorofeyev, who has been transferred 
to other work. 


Announcement that Y A. Kosarev has been 
appointed Ambassador to Luxemburg, 're- 
placing I. F. Filippov, who has been trans- 
ferred to other work. 


On page 12 of the Bulletin, 1969, No. 6, Footnote 22 should read: “Literaturnaya gazeta, 1968, 


Nos. 5, 11, 19, 21, 22 and 29.” 
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ARTICLES 


Methods of Studying “Soviet Reality” 


HERMAN AKHMINOV 


At present, the main problem facing Sovietologists is not so much how to 
obtain information about the Soviet Union, as was the case during the Stalin 
era, as how to interpret it. This problem is, of course, part of that of developing 
methods of studying “social reality” in general, and the first question which 
arises in this connection is whether the prevailing attitude to speculative analysis 
should not be revised. Probably as a result of the rapid development of the exact 
sciences in the last century, the word “speculation”? has a somewhat negative 
flavor in the world of science, although it really signifies nothing other than the 
attempt to broaden empiric knowledge by reflection, which is not only a legitimate, 
but also an indispensable tool of scientific analysis. 

The “factological” approach to the study of social phenomena has, on the 
other hand, become a serious enemy of correct judgement. First of all, the “facts” 
may, obviously, vary greatly in significance. When evaluating the situation in a 
country, one may hardly compare the opinion of an ice-cream seller to a secret 
decision of the government. Secondly, to have a large number of facts at one’s 
disposal does not mean to have enough. Never, in fact, is the amount of infor- 
mation available sufficient to form a complete picture of a social development: 
however often ice-cream sellers may be interviewed, the text of the governmental 
decision will usually remain undisclosed. And thirdly, there is the possibility of 
deliberate deception. Our ice-cream seller, for example, may out of hatred for 
foreigners or, conversely, his own government, either conceal or exaggerate 
oppositional tendencies in his country, while the official communiqué on the 
secret governmental session may well constitute a conscious, professional attempt 
to conceal from the public what really went on at the session. 

These, of course, ate simple examples. The “facts” which the researcher has 
at his disposal are only too often the complex reflections of truths, half-truths, 
deliberate or inadvertent lies, intrigues, errors, inaccuracies, and so on. Rarely 
are the “facts” quoted correctly interpreted. That Stalin died on March 5, 1953, 
is an undisputed fact, but whether he died a natural death or was poisoned by 
associates has not been definitely established, and such “‘incontrovertible facts” 
as who stood where at the graveside, who made a speech at the graveside, the 
first governmental changes, existent or proposed coalitions, may be interpreted 
in a variety of ways. They are indeed meaningless unless fitted into a certain 
frame of reference, unless “speculated” on. Therefore, rather than view 
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speculation askance, we should concentrate our efforts on finding the most 
effective, verifiable and scientific methods of speculation.—Not that nothing has 
yet been done in this respect. There are the “Kremlinologists,” for example, 
those who study leading Soviet politicians in an attempt to predict theit behavior. 
In many cases, the results are good. It is often possible, for example, by analysing 
the composition of a delegation to establish with a fair degree of accuracy what 
it is going to discuss. Nuances to be found in public references to a person may 
indicate a change in his position in the hierarchy or even a change in policy. 
Nevertheless, such analyses leave much to be desired, since they leave too much 
room for subjectivity, and not enough seems to have been done to develop 
methods of interpreting such major political facts as domestic policy decisions 
of nation-wide significance, strategic decisions in foreign policy and tactical 
measures in both foreign and domestic policy. 


When examining the motives of Soviet leaders, the analyst frequently tries to 
answer the question how he himself would act under the same circumstances. 
This is often done subconsciously. The assertions made in 1968 in the Western 
press that the Soviets would be deterred by world opinion from invading Czecho- 
slovakia were based on the treatment of small states in the free world. Even 
professional Sovietologists followed this line of thought, having apparently 
forgotten the invasions of the then independent Central Asian states of Khiva 
and Bukhara in 1920 (under Lenin), of Bulgaria (which was not in a state of war 
with the USSR and had done nothing to provoke such an attack) in 1944 (under 
Stalin), and of Hungary in 1956 (after Stalin). Another example of this erroneous 
approach was the interpretation of the economic reforms begun in the USSR a 
few years ago. Reforms, it was argued, in particular the consistent application of 
“market principles” (which, according to Marxism, inevitably lead to capitalism), 
had become imperative as a result of the tremendous losses being suffered by the 
USSR on account of its cumbersome system of centralized economic planning. 
Indeed, it is only natural for the non-Communist Sovietologist, especially if he 
be an economist, to assume that the Soviet leaders, like himself, would do 
anything, including amending the political system, to remedy the situation. The 
Soviet leaders, however, as all Communists, starting with Marx and Engels, 
regard economic losses as no hindrance at all to the achievement of political aims. 
Both Marx and Engels were quite reconciled to the inevitability of “economic 
chaos” during the realization of their ideals. We read in the Communist Manifesto 
that the implementation of Communism 


.. -in the beginning. ..cannot be effected except by means of despotic inroads on 
the rights of property, and on the conditions of bourgeois production; by means of 
measures, therefore, which appear economically insuficient and untenable, but which, 
in the course of the movement, outstrip themselves, necessitate further inroads 
upon the old social order, and are unavoidable as a means of entirely revolutionizing 
the mode of production.? 





1 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works in Two Volumes, Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, p. 53. 
(Our italics.) 
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Similarly, the assumption that the words “in the beginning” in the above 
‘quotation mean that the Soviets are no longer prepared to tolerate ‘ ‘economically 
insufficient and untenable” practices ignores the fact that Communists think in 
terms of very much longer periods of time than democrats. Marx, for example, 
wrote in late 1852, in his Revelations About the Cologne Communist Trial, of the need 
to live through “fifteen, twenty or fifty years of civil wars and international 
clashes.” If Marx were alive today, he would doubtless express the view that, 
_even half-a-century after the Revolution, the USSR was only beginning to 
develop its new “mode of production.” 


* 


` When analysing any political event, whether it be a political crisis, a govern- 
mental decision, a conspiracy or a demonstration, the following procedure, 
consisting of five steps, may be recommended: 


a) an analysis of the problem concerned; 
b) an analysis of those solutions of the problem that are theoretically possible; 
c) the exclusion of solutions which are improbable a priori; 


d) the exclusion of those solutions that are unacceptable to the body ee 
the decision; and 


e) an examination of random possibilities such as human error and un- 
foreseeable circumstances. 


As an example, let us take a decision on the question whether or not “market 
` elements” (including the possibility of making a wholesale switch to a market 
economy) should be introduced into the Soviet economy. Demands have been 
made to this effect on'a number of occasions in the USSR, it being quite 
correctly pointed out that the centralized planning machinery of a socialist 
economy is cumbersome and inefficient and makes colossally expensive errors 
which could be avoided under'a market economy. From the sociological point 
of view, this demand is essentially no different from any other manifestation 
of opposition to a given order, such as preparations for a revolution, a call for 
radical reforms or the routine solution of current problems, in that a particular 
group, consisting in the main of persons immediately responsible for the manage- 
-ment of production, are putting forward sa their representatives proposals which, 
‚in their opinion, may.bring about improvements that are in the interests of 
the entire people (including themselves, as we shall sée). 


From‘ the purely economic standpoint, the demand for the introduction of a 
market economy, the Soviet government retaining, say, the right to issue overall 
economic directives, seems sensible and well-founded. The problem, however, has 
another aspect, of decisive importance, in that centralized economic management is 
a logically inevitable consequence of the principal point in the Communist program, 
which is the abolition of private property. This requires that the center be enabled 





3 K. Marx and F. Engels, Sochineniya (Works), And ed., Vol. VHL ‘Moscow, 1957, p. 431. 
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to dispose freely of all national resources without regard for the rights of the 
producers. One can therefore say that, in the main, Soviet products, particularly 
those used in the production sphere itself, are in reality not so much sold as 
“transferred” free of charge from producer to consumer in accordance with 
decisions “from above.” The “prices” appearing in the accounts of such trans- 
actions have a purely statistical function. They are fixed by the state, which gives 
the “buyer” the right to acquire an item (e.g., an “order” [naryad] for a piece of 
factory equipment), as well as the means to “buy” it. Such operations cannot be 
considered as genuine selling, since the owner of the product remains the same— 
the state (this, of course, does not apply to consumer goods or produce sold at a 
kolkhoz market), irrespectively of the agencies concerned. 


The introduction of a market economy, i.e., the distribution of goods by 
genuine buying and selling, would inevitably infringe this main principle of a 
socialist economy, and give rise to the appearance of a large number of owners— 
who besides private persons might be workers’ associations, cooperatives or 
cities—among whom business relations would exist. What was originally an 
economic problem would thus become a social and political one. The managers 
would obtain the right to take economic decisions on their own (which would, 
of course, be in their interests), and the central, i.e., political, authorities be 
deprived of the right to dispose of the national resources arbitrarily. Although the 
state could retain the right to dispose of an enterprise’s net profit, it would not be 
able to interfere constantly in its day-to-day economic and financial operations. 


We may now proceed to the second stage of our analysis, which is to examine 
all the decisions which might theoretically be made, however improbable they 
might appear. Three conceivable possibilities are: that the demands for the 
introduction of a genuine market economy are satisfied; that the demands are 
suppressed; that the existing situation is modified, technical improvements being 
made to the system of economic management and the regime showing flexibility 
on some points and rigidity on others. As a fantastic possibility, the installation 
of a monarchy in the USSR, and the declaration of the bulk of Soviet industry as 
crown property, may be considered. The crown property could be managed 
according to the principles of a planned economy, while all remaining economic 
activities were allowed to develop according to market principles. At the same 
. time, an enterprise owned by the state (crown) could have market relations with 
other state- or privately-owned enterprises. The state could retain ownership of the 
means of production, and know exactly how each individual enterprise was 
operating. 

The third stage is to exclude from the reckoning all improbable decisions, and 
to this category belongs that of combining the advantages of a market economy 
with those of state ownership by declaring enterprises to be crown property, 
since no one in the USSR is recommending such a solution. 

Of course, the question arises whether the process of considering and ex- 
cluding such fantastic possibilities is necessary, if it is so obvious that they are 
fantastic. The answer, unfortunately, is yes. THe history of Sovietology is rich in 
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instances of utterly absurd theories’ being seriously discussed in the press and in 
governmental, political and other agencies. The eventuality is constantly discussed, 
for example, that the Soviet leaders renounce their Communist ideology—to which 
they have devoted their entire lives and which has brought them outstanding 
successes. It has also been suggested that the Soviet leaders might permit the 
reunification of Germany “out of a fear of Red China.” In fact, to decide whether 
a theoretical possibility is absurd or even improbable is often extremely 
difficult. 

We now come to the fourth and decisive stage of our analysis, which is to 
exclude decisions which, on the basis of available information, the deciding body 
could under no circumstances be expected to take. In the case of a decision to 
change the Soviet economic system, the responsible body is undoubtedly the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party. For the purpose of our 
analysis, the composition of this body is obviously of prime importance. Here, 
we find the follewing groups: 


The Composition of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party 


(Percentages) 
Party apparatebiki* 6... 6c ccc ccc cent eee e ee ee eens 65.1 
Industrial Functionaries 2.2... ccc cece eee cette eee nenn eae 14.4 
State apparatebikt voc c cece cece reece eee ees sosssevesoreoee 7.2 
SEEVICEMEN: na. ear ey. Move E en u een 7.2 
Agnricultural Functionaries 2.0... cece cece eee een eee een 2.5 
Others Nennen dg ieweearsia aed hehe aS LS 3.6 


*Party officials, propagandists, state security officials, beads of non-state organizations, and diplomats. 


These figures make it clear that a serious proposal to introduce a market 
economy, i.e., to deprive the political leadership of the right to dispose of the 
national resources at its own discretion, has no chance of being accepted. The 
overwhelming majority, if not all the Party and state apparatchikı as well as the 
military men, could be expected to vote against the proposal as restricting their 
rights, and together these three groups account tor 79.5 percent of the Central 
Committee members. The industrial and agricultural functionaries, on the other 
hand, who might be considered the most likely to vote in favor of the proposal, 
account tor only 16.9 percent. One may also exclude the possibility that the 
USSR’s economic system remains unmodified. An influential minority of some 
25—30 percent in favor of individual retorms not affecting the substance of the 
economic system could well be formed by the industrial and agricultural func- 
tionaries, some of those falling under the heading of “Others,” and certain of 
the state and even Party apparatchiks. 


Insofar as current business is concerned rather than fundamental questions of 
policy such as the choice between war and peace, peaceful coexistence and cold 
warfare, or whether or not to carry out large-scale economic or administrative 
reforms, it is generally sufficient to consider the attitude of the Central Committee’s 
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Politburo to the question in hand. The will of the Central Committee is, of course, 
not always identical with that of the Politburo: Soviet policy, for example, during 
the periods 1924-29 and 1953—57, characterized by fights for the succession to 
Lenin and Stalin respectively, cannot be properly understood without considering 
changes in the composition (and hence also intention) of the Central Committee 
which were subsequently responsible for corresponding changes in the Politburo. 
When, on the other hand, trying to predict Soviet policy on Czechoslovakia 
prior to the intervention—i.e., to predict whether or not the USSR would tolerate 
the liberalization taking place there—, an analysis of the composition of the 
Politburo would, perhaps, have been more appropriate. 


Of the eleven members of the Politburo (whose composition has not since 
changed), only one, Kosygin, was what one may call a “specialist” who had 
never been engaged in specifically Party work; all the others were apparatchiki 
who for long periods had held the post of secretary of this or that Party organi- 
zation. A representative member “distilled,” so to speak, from these ten was in 
1966, when the Politburo was elected, 57 years old. He had entered the Party at 
the age of 22, and embarked on a professional career in the Party at the age of 31 
(the head of state, however, Nikolai Podgorny, did not take up Party work until 
the age of 47). He had thus been a Party member for some 35 years, joining in 
1931, i.e., shortly before the “great purge,” for which he bore moral, rather than 
personal, responsibility, having begun Party work only at the beginning of 
1941, when the purge was over. 


All the Politburo members had actively participated in the war against 
Germany in fairly high positions. Suslov, for example, was First Secretary of the 
Stavropol Krai Party Committee, subsequently directing the Sovietization of 
Latvia, and Brezhnev headed the political department of the Eighteenth Army. 
They had all, in fact, experienced the disastrous defeats of the Soviet armed 
forces at the beginning of the war, the successful counterattack from Stalingrad 
to Berlin, the difficult period of economic reconstruction after the war, the 
purges carried out by Stalin in the late forties, “de-Stalinization,” Khrushchev’s 
experimenting, and much else. For men with such a background, the Czecho- 
slovak situation was merely a “deviation from the normal” like those they had 
often had to cope with in the past, rather than “something quite new” as many 
observers thought. The Politburo could therefore be expected to regard the 
liberalization movement in Czechoslovakia as an intolerable “counterrevolution” 
which, if all else failed, had to be stopped by brute force irrespectively of world 
opinion. 

The fifth and final stage of our analysis, namely an attempt to predict “un- 
foreseeable circumstances,” is not quite the contradiction in terms it may appear 
at first sight. To a considerable degree, the question whether “unforeseeable 
circumstances” can be predicted depends on the view taken of the role of the 
individual in history. Insofar as current affairs are concerned, it seems that only 
four types of “unforeseeable circumstances” need be taken into consideration, 
viz., the death, fall or error of a key personality, and outside intervention. Once 
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` again, therefore, we have to verify the result of a selection of “theoretically 
possible courses.” 


Most difficult of all is to estimate the probability of the fall of a key person, 
since this is frequently the result of secret intrigues within a small select group, 
and rumors leaking into the outside world from “usually well-informed circles” 
only too often turn out to be canards. Since the fall of a key person is often the 
result of a negative reaction by members of a “deciding” body to a draft 
submitted to it by the key person for approval, a sounder method of assessing 
the probability of such a fall (including the possibility of death) is to examine 
the probable reaction of such a body to such a draft, even after it has been obliged 
to approve it. In October 1952, for example, the Party leaders approved, on the 
instructions of Stalin, the reorganization of the Politburo, which was renamed 
Presidium and the number of its members increased to 25. At the time, this 
decision was interpreted by many Sovietologists as the prelude to a new bloody 
purge, and indeed, in his “secret” speech at the Twentieth Party Congress in 
1956, Khrushchev confirmed that a purge had been in preparation. Its victims 
were to have included Molotov, Voroshilov and Mikoyan. Evidence was fairly 
substantial that members of leading Party organs against whom Stalin’s intrigues 
were directed were aware of the danger they were in, and tried to take counter- 
measures, so that an attempt to predict the further course of events might have 
looked as follows: 


a) The problem: After the worst consequences of the war had been overcome 
(in about 1950), the Party leaders, in particular Stalin, were confronted with the 
desite of the Soviet people for a respite, for better living conditions; 


b) Possible solutions: liberalization or an “iron hand” policy, neither of which 
could have been dismissed a priori. The “deciding body” was Stalin himself, 
whose power stemmed partly from the Politburo, partly from the Party Central 
Committee Secretariat, and partly from the security organs; 


c) Stalin’s decision: to carry out a purge of the Party and continue to “tighten 
the screws”; 


d) “Unforeseeable circumstances”: since, on the one hand, Stalin’s plans 
undoubtedly clashed with the interests of a considerable section of his “old 
guard” and, on the other, Stalin himself was over seventy years old, it could be 
considered not only possible but probable that Stalin would die either a natural 
or an unnatural death during or even before the intended purge. 


This is, of course, what happened, although exactly how Stalin died has not 
been established to this day. 


Although the probability of a change in a given situation as a result of death 
naturally increases with the age of the person or persons concerned, it is as well to 
make allowance for the fact that a politician may retain his working capacity for a 
long time if he feels he is still needed, while conversely, one who sees his mission 
to have been completed will often die at a comparatively early age. 


As regards human error, this is often not so unpredictable as appears at first 
glance. A classic example is Stalin’s refusal to give credence to the numerous 
warnings of the German attack against the USSR in June 1941. This was due in 
part to Stalin’s personality, but mainly to the fact that he thought along Marxist- 
Leninist lines. Stalin was exceptionally cautious in everything he did, and clearly 
could not conceive how the head of an, albeit powerful, state which was in a 
state of wat with the Western democracies could embark on such an adventure as 
an attack against the vast Soviet Union. Even if Stalin was aware of Hitler’s 
adventurist character, his Marxist view of the world excluded the possibility of 
social and political forces’ bowing to the will of one man. Stalin erred, but so 
did Hitler, and Hitler eventually lost the war. Their errors were not fortuitous. 
Stalin underestimated, and Hitler overestimated the historical role of the indi- 
vidual. The conclusion to be drawn for our purposes is that a knowledge of 
Communist history and traditions as well as the psychology of individual Com- 
munists makes it possible to foresee in a measure what errors the latter may make, 
or at least the errors which they are unlikely to make. 


As regards the fourth and final type of “unforeseeable circumstance,” i.e., 
outside intervention, this may take place in the form of outright invasion, as of 
the USSR by Hitler, the influence of “capitalist encirclement” on the socialist 
camp, and intervention within the camp by a hegemonic state. The need to take 
into account such “unforeseeable” possibilities was convincingly demonstrated 
by the events of August 1968 in Czechoslovakia, when the military intervention of 
five Warsaw Pact countries eventually brought to a stop the process of liberali- 
zation taking place in that country. 

* 


The following may be said in conclusion. Firstly, intelligent speculation, as 
opposed to sheer “factology,” an exaggerated respect for individual—usually 
incomplete and accidentally known—‘“facts,” must be rehabilitated in political 
science. Much greater attention must be paid to the methods of interpreting 
political facts. Secondly, the laws governing the development of a Communist 
dictatorship must be subjected to systematic examination, starting with the 
empiric determination of the degree to which given processes are likely to recur. 
Thirdly, Sovietology is not an independent science, but the application of 
sociological and politological knowledge to a given area of study. Fourthly, 
greater attention should be paid to the laws governing social and political 
behavior, in particular, macrosociology, the study of large groups, which are 
made up of smaller groups, not of individuals. Here the approach should be 
“from the whole to the part,” rather than vice versa. 

The system of analysis described is, of course, only one of several possible 
ones, and may be considered primarily as a basis for discussion. That such a 
discussion is necessary has been shown by the unsatisfactory performance put up 
by Sovietologists over Czechoslovakia. 
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The Present Position of Moscow and Peking in the 
Communist Bloc and in the Far East 


Ersuo KOHTANI 


The following commentary on developments within the Communist bloc and on 
the Far East sıtuation is by a Japanese contributor to the Bulletin and devotes particular 
attention to the position of Japan with regard to the policies of Moscow and Peking. 


x 


Soviet Communism’s “Leading Role” 


Even before the international Communist meeting was held in Moscow in 
June of this year, the view was prevalent in the West that Russian Communism 
was forfeiting its heritage as leader of the world Communist movement and was 
undergoing severe trials in its attempts to retain this position. Maoist Communism 
has accused it of “modern revisionism” and of betraying the cause of “genuine 
Marxism-Leninism.” Apart from the question whether Chinese Communism 
represents a “true dictatorship of the proletariat” or not, it is certain that some 
points of Chinese criticism with regard to Marxist-Leninist dogma have cut 
Russian Communism to the quick. On the other hand, if the complete emancipa- 
tion of man is the primary aim of socialism and Communism, then the rebellion 
by “humanistic Communism” against Soviet authoritarianism, as seen in Czecho- 
slovakia, must also have been a heavy blow to Russian Communism, and when 
the rebellion is launched under the slogan of national sovereignty and independ- 
ence the blow is all the more severe, since Lenin himself advocated the self- 
determination of peoples.—If all this is true, then can we make light of the 
menace of Russian Communism to the West? 


It may be said that human emancipation was the ultimate goal of socialism 
and Communism in Marx’s perspective. To this end, Lenin made the dictatorship 
of the proletariat the absolute and supreme principle of socialism and Communism, 
thereby creating a source of essential contradictions in Marxism-Leninism. Since 
Lenin’s day, Russian Communism has adapted Marxism-Leninism to the progress 
of the times by rejecting its more dogmatic features, but the theory of Russian 
Communism firmly established under Stalin with the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat and the related proletarian internationalism as the supreme principles 
pushed aside the ideal of human emancipation and brought authoritarianism to 
the fore. To cover ideological weaknesses deriving from essential contradictions 
in Marxism-Leninism, Stalin never hesitated to resort to terrorism, whether at 
home or abroad, and this was a distinguishing feature of Russian Communism 
in his era: at the last stage of his rule, it resulted in a worldwide cold war. 


A major feature of the Khrushchev era was the coming of the nuclear age, 
which Lenin had never envisaged. To cope with the new situation, Khrushchev 
displayed his creative ability and his caliber as a national leader by devising a 
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world strategy of “easing international tension” and promoting “peaceful 
coexistence and peaceful competition” with the West in the belief that a nuclear 
war must be averted. The real aim of this strategy, of course, was to undermine 
the unity of the “forces of imperialism,” reverse the political, economic and 
military balance of power and eventually force the West to surrender to the 
USSR’s accumulated superior strength. 


As a necessaty step in the pursuance of this policy, Khrushchev launched 
the de-Stalinization campaign and, partly under the pressure of popular demand, 
adopted the policy of improving living standards and promoting material 
incentives to higher production. This meant a step forward in the direction of 
human emancipation. At the same time, however, the new policy revealed once 
more the essential contradictions in Marxism-Leninism between “human eman- 
cipation” and the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” In addition, Khrushchev’s 
political opportunism and his shortcomings as a theoretician threatened to 
undermine the unity of the world Communist movement and the solidarity of 
the socialist bloc, and so his lieutenants, who had seemed to be under his thumb 
in the Party leadership, forced his downfall. It may be said that he fell a victim 
to the essential contradictions in Marxism-Leninism. 


As for the present collective leadership—Brezhnev, Kosygin, Podgorny and 
the rest—, this may be described as a collection of small fry which cannot be 
compared to Lenin, Stalin or even Khrushchev. A pre-eminent national leader 
may emerge in the future from the younger generation, but for the present at 
least no one seems determined and confident enough to shoulder the entire 
responsibility for dealing with the complicated problems of international and 
domestic policy. This is the main reason why the struggle for power which 
always accompanies Communist rule has under the present Soviet leadership 
not yet come to the surface, although differences of opinion and heated debates 
over difficult questions must have occurred among the leaders behind the scenes. 
For them, there appears to be no other way than to share responsibilities. 


Subjected to attacks from both right and left wings of world Communism, 
the demand for improved living conditions at home and political, economic and 
military pressure from the West, Russian Communism is trying hard to resolve 
the contradictions exposed under Khrushchev and advance toward the Marxist- 
Leninist goal. In this process, theit opinions divided and with no supreme leader 
to dictate to them, the Soviet leaders have nothing but Marxist-Leninist dogma 
to tely upon. This “reversion trend” will become more pronounced as they 
attempt to rebut the charges of Maoist Communism, which claims to represent 
“trae Marxism-Leninism.” 


It goes without saying that this “reversion trend” in Russian Communism 
completely failed to appeal to “humanistic socialism” or “national Communism.” 
Far from that, it caused Communist parties in the advanced countries to dissociate 
themselves from Moscow, and their defection was accelerated by the decline in 
the USSR’s prestige. Against this background, the armed suppression of Czecho- 
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slovakia came like a thunderbolt: with this act, Russian Communism attempted 
to make up for its lack of persuasion, i.e., for its ideological defects, with its 
military power. 

Such “neo-Stalinism” has been harshly condemned by the Chinese Com- 
munists as “social imperialism” and “social fascism.” There is no doubt that 
these attacks are echoed by the anti-Soviet feelings of the East European coun- 
tries: strong condemnation of the USSR’s violation of the principles of sover- 
eignty, independence and equality has also come from Rumania and Yugoslavia 
as well as from the Communist parties of Western Europe. Then, as the long- 
awaited international Communist meeting in Moscow was approaching, the 
Soviets worked hard to avoid the rightist attack by forcing Czechoslovakia 
to replace Dubéek with Husak and affirm their military action while making 
fierce countercharges against the left wing, Chinese Communism, whose “anti- 
Marxism-Leninism” and “counterrevolutionary splittism,” they claimed, had 
jeopardized the Communist “unified anti-imperialist action” that was urgently 
needed. 

These reactions are indicative of the throes experienced by Russian Com- 
munism, although for the Soviets there is still a gleam of hope in the possibility 
that the Khrushcheiy-nitiated worldwide strategy of “peaceful coexistence and 
competition” will lead to a gradual change in their favor in the balance of power 
between the free and the Communist worlds. At any rate, the Soviets are ap- 
parently fully confident that there is none but their own Communist party that 
is capable of guiding the international Communist movement. 


* 


Preoccupied with the problems confronting the Soviet leaders, we are inclined 
to overlook the progress made by their world strategy. Nevertheless, their policy 
of peaceful coexistence has gradually succeeded in lulling the wariness of the 
Western nations and Japan, who fail to realize its true intentions. The USSR 
has been steadily narrowing the nuclear gap between it and the United States, 
constructing formidable ocean-going naval and mercantile fleets in an attempt to 
extend its global influence. The USSR may not intend to go so far as to make 
direct use of its military power, but we should not forget that it certainly intends 
to exploit its military strength politically as a means of exerting pressure upon 
the free nations. In this connection, the emergence of a powerful fleet of Soviet 
warships in the Mediterranean deserves attention. Availing itself of the defeat 
of the Arab states in the war with Israel in 1967, Russian Communism has 
established a solid footing in the Middle East, an important strategic area which 
links Europe with Asia and the world center of petroleum. We should also 
watch closely the progress of its plan to penetrate into Southern Asia and the 
Indian Ocean, using the opportunity provided by the withdrawal of British 
troops from east of Suez by the end of 1971. If we bear in mind the increased 
strength of Russian Communism and its political, economic and military ad- 
vances in various parts of the world, we may indeed conclude that the Soviet 
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Communist Party alone is really entitled to regard itself as the center of the world 
Communist movement. These achievements are clearly part of the grand design 
Khrushchev had in mind when he launched the strategy of “peaceful coexistence 
and peaceful competition.” These same aims are incorporated in the main docu- 
ment of the international Communist meeting of last June, the first chapter of 
which, in particular, makes it clear that the world policy of the Communist 
movement is still based on the Soviet conception of a confrontation with the 
“forces of imperialism.” 


On July 25, 1969, moreover, Pravda published an article by Academician 
P. Fedoseyev entitled “The Contemporary Revolutionary Process and Problems 
of Theory,” which may be regarded as an indirect warning to Rumania: by 
contending that it was not “permissible to loiter between the two blocs of 
socialism and capitalism,” the article made it clear that in the Soviet view there 
is no room for neutralism between the two camps. 

If the present Soviet collective leadership adheres to this Khrushchevian strate- 
gy on the world arena while resorting at home to acts of neo-Stalinism (which are 
also Khrushchevian—witness the suppression of the Hungarian revolution in 1956), 
it is clear that the menace of Russian Communism must never be underestimated. 
Even if the dawn of the nuclear age lessens the danger of direct aggression by 
force, the danger of indirect aggression will rather increase. Faced with the 
strategy pursued by the Soviet-led Communist bloc, it is impossible for the West 
to expect a true relaxation of international tension, and neutrality cannot exist 
if there is no balance of power between East and West. But for the existence of 
NATO in Europe, neither Yugoslavia could have maintained her policy of non- - 
alliance, nor Austria and Sweden have preserved their neutrality. Ignorance of 
this “physical theory of neutralism” renders a country’s international status of 
non-alliance or neutrality infeasible. That is why the USSR has maintained its 
policy of undermining the unity of NATO and the balance of power in Europe 
by persistently calling for an all-European collective security system since it 
first made such a proposal at the four-power conference of foreign ministers in 
Berlin in February 1954. 


The Communist Bloc and the Situation in Asia 


As for the relations between Russian and Chinese Communism, it is needless 
to point out that their present ever-increasing hostility is more advantageous to 
the free world than a reconciliation between them would be; nevertheless, their 
tivalry will constitute a continuing threat to peace and security in Asia. Since its 
disclosure to the outside world in 1959—60, the dispute between Moscow and 
Peking has been steadily escalating, and has now entered a critical phase of more 
or less open confrontation, as a result of the armed border clashes on the Ussuri 
in March, the Ninth Congress of the Chinese Communists in April, and the 
international Communist meeting in Moscow in June. Mounting tension in 
Sino-Soviet relations and the continuation of the war in Vietnam have made the 
situation in Asia much more precarious than that in Europe, which can be largely 
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gauged by fluctuations in East-West tension. Asia is now involved in a whirlpool 
of rivalries between the three big powers—Communist China, the Soviet Union 
and the United States, and in the midst of this whirlpool Japan and many other 
Asian countries are concerned for their independence and security. Among 
others, one may mention North Vietnam, North Korea and Pakistan, who are 
anxious to avoid becoming involved in the Sino-Soviet dispute. 


In this complicated situation, it was India’s neutrality that was first plunged 
into a crisis in the wake of the Chinese armed invasion in the fall of 1962. When 
her- overconfidence in Peking’s diplomacy of “‘five principles for peace” and 
her ignoring of the “physical theory of neutralism” proved ill-advised, India 
hurriedly had to ask the United States and the Soviet Union for military aid. 
Now, she is faced with the problem how to maintain her policy of neutrality 
and non-alliance inherited from the late Premier Nehru. In Burma, Malaysia, 
Singapore and Indonesia, there is mounting anxiety over the fate of this same 
policy after the end of the war in Vietnam, due to fear of the influence of Chinese 
living in these countries, Peking’s exploitation of them for the purpose of revolu- 
tionary infiltration, and China’s nuclear development. The country most disturbed 
by the present US withdrawal from South Vietnam and the US’ intention to 
reduce her overcommitment in Asia will be Cambodia, who has staked her 
survival on a balance between a US military presence in South Vietnam and 
Thailand and neighboring Communist forces, assuming a position of somewhat 
Communist-inclined non-alliance. It is also well known that Laos’ neutrality, 
which should have been guaranteed by the Geneva Agreement of 1962, is now 
in jeopardy. Finally, as stated, Britain, too, is to withdraw her military forces 
from east of Suez by the end of 1971. 


To complicate the situation further, the call issued at the Chinese Communists’ 
Ninth Congress last April for the overthrow of the “Soviet clique of latter-day 
. revisionist renegades” prompted Moscow to step up its policy of encircling 
China. This was evidenced by the Asian tours undertaken by the highest Soviet 
leaders during April and May: Marshal Grechko’s visit to India, Kosygin’s tour 
of Afghanistan, Pakistan and India, and Podgorny’s journey to North Vietnam 
and Outer Mongolia. Then, on May 29, /zvestia came out with an appeal for the 
establishment of a collective security system in Asia, and on June 2 Pravda asked 
the nations in southern Asia and the Middle East for their cooperation on this 
Soviet proposal. On June 7, Brezhnev stressed the need for such a security 
system, which was later echoed by Gromyko in his speech before the Supreme 
Soviet. This call for an Asian collective security system has been generally taken 
as a new move in the Soviet policy of encircling China, and there is little doubt 
of the justice of this view. What is more important, however, is that in the 
pursuance of this aim the Soviets are exploiting the uneasiness of Asian leaders’ 
and attempting to apply in Asia the same tactic as in Europe, where their persis- 
tent appeal for a single European security system is intended to undermine and 
destroy NATO. Soviet press and radio commentaries, including a Radio Moscow 
broadcast of June 16, have criticized “aggressive military pacts” in Asia such 
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as SEATO, CENTO, the Asian Peoples’ Anti-Communist League (ASPAC) and 
the US-Japan Security Treaty and stressed the necessity of replacing them with 
a collective security system. 

In a broadcast of July 8, Radio Moscow made it clear that, on the one hand, 
China was included in the system proposed by the USSR—presumably in order 
to eliminate the impression that the purpose of the system was to isolate China—, 
and, on the other, that the USSR claimed a right to participate in such a system 
as an Asian country. The broadcast did not, however, elaborate on the extent to 
which the USSR was prepared to assume responsibilities. Consequently, Asian 
leaders can hardly be expected to show a positive response to the Soviet proposal, 
especially in view of their traditional fear of Soviet intervention in Asian affairs. 
Certainly it may be doubted whether the USSR will guarantee the safety of Asia 
at the risk of overcommitting itself. The view may therefore be taken that 
Moscow’s appeal for the establishment of a collective security system in Asia is 
little more than a propaganda measure aimed at undermining “aggressive military 
blocs of imperialist forces.” If so, the US-Japan Security Treaty will inevitably 
be made one of the main targets for Communist attacks, in which connection it 
may be recalled that Japan was recently ranked as an “imperialist country” next 
to the United States, Britain and Western Germany in the main document of the 
international Communist meeting in Moscow. We pointed out above that Sino- 
Soviet rivalry will constitute a continuing threat to peace and security in Asia: 
in this connection, too, Japan will not be able to feel at ease, since for both 
Moscow and Peking she is the political, economic and military key point in Asia. 


The Position of Japan 


Reference to the Sino-Soviet joint declaration of 1954 on the subject of Japan 
will help to understand the fundamental strategy of the Moscow-led international 
Communist movement vis-a-vis Japan, which is closely connected with its Asian 
and global strategy. The declaration, issued in Peking on October 12, 1954, at a 
time when Communist strategy was beginning to assume the form of “easing 
world tension” and pursuing “peaceful coexistence,” began by censuring the 
United States for exerting “imperialist pressure” on Japan, and expressed deep 
sympathy for Japan and the Japanese people. It then stated that the Soviet Union 
and China expected Japan to work for her independence by her own efforts, 
establish commercial and cultural ties with countries with different social systems 
on the basis of peaceful coexistence, and gradually establish normal relations 
with the Soviet Union and China. Finally, it promised the wholehearted support 
of both countries for Japan in her attempts to achieve independence. 

This declaration, made public soon after the first US-Japan security treaty 
had come into force in August 1952, was, needless to say, a clear expression of 
the Sino-Soviet idea, based on the policy of peaceful coexistence, of disengaging 
Japan from the United States and the rest of the free world, undermining the 
security system and drawing her into a neutral position with an anti-US trend. 
The violent opposition provoked by the security treaty in Japan in 1960 received 
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numerous encouragements from both Moscow and Peking in accordance with 
the aim of the joint declaration. 


At the same time, however, the Sino-Soviet quarrel was gaining momentum, 
and this provoked differences in the respective approaches adopted by the two 
Communist giants toward the Japanese. Peking concentrated upon encouraging 
violent popular resistance to the security treaty in Japan, in the expectation 
that this resistance would develop into a revolutionary movement, whereas 
Moscow employed the tactic of putting diplomatic pressure on the Japanese 
government, with the threat of nuclear weapons in the background, as a means 
of supplementing the psychological pressure of Japanese popular resistence to 
the government. With the growing exacerbation of Sino-Soviet relations and 
with the approach of the year 1970, when the current US-Japan security pact 
comes up for review, the tactical difference in the approach of Moscow and 
Peking to the Japanese question has become more and more conspicuous. 
Nevertheless, there has been no change in their ultimate aim of separating Japan 
from the United States and causing her to assume a neutral position with an 
anti-American bias. 

Some observers have expected the Sino-Soviet confrontation to prompt 
either or both parties to the dispute to cultivate closer relations with Japan. 
However, Peking’s policy of inciting a rebellion among the Japanese population 
has only been intensified since the start of its Cultural Revolution, and Moscow, 
despite recent gestures of friendship and cooperation, has also spared no efforts 
to undermine the security treaty by proclaiming “class solidarity” with the anti- 
treaty forces in Japan—patticularly the Japanese Socialist Party and the General 
Council of Trade Unions (SOHYO)—and pledging its total support for their 
fight against the security treaty. 

The specific features of Japan’s international environment with regard to 
this question are as follows. First, she is the only advanced capitalist country in 
Asia, and is separated by long distances from countries with a similar status in 
Europe and North America, Second, she is the only advanced capitalist country 
in the world to have two powerful Communist states—the Soviet Union and 
Communist China—as her neighbors. Third, her first-class industrial potential, 
technical know-how and labor resources are inevitably coveted by any Communist 
power desirous of bringing Asia under its control. Fourth, her remarkable 
economic growth is based on the availability of large quantities of raw materials, 
which are mainly imported from remote regions: their safe shipment is a vital 
issue for her. Finally, the Japanese islands and Taiwan constitute important 
strategic obstacles to Communist China and the Soviet Union: should they fall 
into the hands of either Communist power, they would provide its navy with 
excellent strategic bases for free operation in the western Pacific. If all these 
circumstances are borne in mind, the reasons for the aspirations vis-a-vis Japan 
nurtured by both Moscow and Peking immediately become clear: if Japan were 
to abrogate—or refuse to renew—the security treaty with the United States and 
assume an anti-American neutral stand, then the immediate collapse of the 
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balance of power in Asia and the eventual surrender of Japan and other countries 
in the western Pacific to increased Communist pressure would be inevitable. 
Accordingly, so long as her people are determined to safeguard the independence 
and prosperity of the nation and resist the prospect of a Communist dictatorship, 
Japan’s neutrality is out of the question, and so long as the Sino-Soviet conflict 
continues to escalate, she must strengthen her defenses enough to cope 
with any eventuality, if she is not to become involved in this conflict. On the 
other hand, of course, there is the possibility of a future Sino-Soviet rapprochement : 
even after the Ninth Party Congress of the Chinese Communists, the domestic 
situation in China suggests that Mao’s personal rule is no longer unassailable, 
and even Mao will not live for ever. In any case, the overthrow of the Mao clique 
may result in the emergence of a more realistic Chinese policy, and this is what 
the Soviet leaders are counting on. 

It thus becomes clear that, whatever course developments in the Communist- 
controlled regions of the Asian mainland may take, the safety of Japan, on the 
one hand, and peace in the Far East, particularly in the Korean peninsula and 
the Taiwan straits, are inseparable. Peace in the Far East has so far been chiefly 
maintained by the US regional and global nuclear deterrent; even so, the situation 
in the Korean peninsula and the Taiwan straits is precarious, containing as it 
does the possibility that a conventional war may occur as a result of provocations 
by militant Communists. There is even a feeling of uneasiness about the defense 
of Japan proper, including Hokkaido, which may well raise doubts in view of 
the Soviet conventional land, sea and air forces deployed in the Far Eastern 
regions of the USSR. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


International Communism 


The World Economy in 1968: 
Communist Propaganda and Communist Empiricism 


On June 17, the majority of the 75 parties represented at the world Com- 
munist conference in Moscow adopted a resolution on the “Tasks at the Present 
Stage of the Struggle Against Imperialism and United Action of the Communist 
- and Workers’ Parties and All Anti-Imperialist Forces,” which was then described 
and has since come to be generally known as the conference’s “Main Document.” 
This is the title by which we shall refer to it here. Chapter I of this document 
begins by speaking of a “sharpening of the historic struggle between the forces 
’ of progress and reaction, between socialism and imperialism,” and declares that 
“this clash is worldwide and embraces all the basic spheres of social life: 
economy, politics, ideology and culture.”? 

The fact that in this context the economy is mentioned first is, of course, in 
accordance with Marxist tradition: it was given pride of place in the Joint 
Declaration of 81 Communist and Workers’ Parties issued at the world Com- 
munist conference in Moscow in 1960, and Lenin himself was fond of main- 
taining that “the mode of production...determines the social, political and 
‘spiritual life process in general.”* For this reason, it is of interest to compare the 
theses advanced at the two conferences on the subject of the world economy 
both with each other and with those contained in a Hungarian study of “The 
ree E of the World Economy and the Shaping of the Economy in 1968,” 

a 178-page publication on which editorial work was completed on March 31, 
ie., a good two months before the recent conference, and which came out 
immediately after the conference under the aegis of the Institute for Economic 
and Market Research in Budapest. As is indicated in the preface, the work was 
written for the information and guidance of economists concerned with foreign 
trade, whose success depends to a not inconsiderable degree on a correct analysis 
of the world economic situation—as the success of the policy framed at this 
June’s conference depends on the correctness of the analysis contained in the 
conference’s “main document.” If soundly based, the two recent analyses may, 
of course, be expected to give the same, or at least approximately the same, 
picture. 

In the present article, we shall concentrate on the views taken of (1) the state 
of advanced capitalism; (2) economic relations between East and West on the 
one hand and the developing countries on the other; and (3) the East-West 





1 Pravda, June 18, 1969, p. 1. English translation taken from Moscow News, 1969, No. 25 (Supple- 
ment), p. 2. 
2 V. I. Lenin, Karl Marx: Eine Einfuhrung in den Marxismus, Frankfort-on-Main, 1946, p. 11. 
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economic competition. On the first of these three topics, the following pro- 
nouncements from Chapter I are typical of the Joint Declaration issued after the 
world conference of 1960: 


The world capitalist system is seized by a profound process of decline and 
decay... 
..there are oo means by which the monopolistic bourgeoisie could save 
capitalism. . 
The Anarchie character of capitalist production is becoming more and more 
acute.3 


Chapter I of this year’s Main Document also speaks of the “irreversible 


decline of capitalism,”4 which the “imperialists” are attempting to counter by 
means of “state monopolism.” We read: 


However, state-monopoly regulation, exercised in forms and on a scale meeting 
the interests of monopoly capital and aimed at preserving its rule, is unable to 
control the spontaneous forces of the capitalist market. Practically no capitalist 
state has been able to avoid considerable cyclical fluctuations and slumps in its 
economy; in some countries, periods of rapid industrial growth alternate with 
periods in which there is a slowdown and often a drop in production. The capitalist 
system is in the grip of an acute monetary and financial crisis.5 


- The view that capitalism is on the decline is not, however, shared by the 
Budapest study: 


In 1968, the trend of Western Europe’s economic development changed: after 
about three years of reduced growth, of stagnation and, in places, of recession, 
economic activity revived and assumed an expansionist character. The overall 
growth of the gross social product of the West European countries was in 1968 
approximately 4.5 percent, as compared with 3.6 percent in 1966 and 2.8 percent in 
1967. The growth achieved in 1968 corresponds by and large to the average growth 
rate during the period 1955-65.® 


Further: 

The favorable change in the economic trend of the West European countries 
coincided with an economic boom in the United States, which was accompanied by 
inflationary phenomena.’ 

Again: 

In 1968, Japan’s economy occupied, for the third year running, first place among 
the capitalist countries as regards growth rate: in the past year, her gross social 
product was 12.6 percent and her industrial production 18 percent above the levels 
for the previous year.® 


3 Pravda, December 6, 1960, p. 1. 


4 Ibid., June 18, 1969, p. 1; Moscow News, 1969, No. 25 (Supplement), p. 2. 
5 Pravda, June 18, 1969, p. 2; Moscow News, 1969, No. 25 (Supplement), p. 7. 
8 A világgazdaság fejlédése és a konjunktura alakulása 1968-ban (The Development of the World 


Economy and the Economic Trend in 1968), Budapest, 1969, p. 15. 
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Neither is the “state-monopoly regulation” regarded as having been in- 
effective: 


In [Western Europe’s] economic growth...both the spontaneous movements 
of economically decisive factors and state intervention have played a part (in which 
connection it may be remarked that [their] effects... .are hardly to be distinguished 
from each other). The mostly expansionist economic policies have, particularly in 
late 1967 and early 1968, greatly helped such automatic developmental mechanisms 
as individual consumer demand, investment, competition, stockpiling and foreign 
trade to take effect and gradually gather strength.® 


As we have seen, the Main Document sees capitalism as “beset by an acute 
financial and currency crisis,” and the Budapest experts too consider this “crisis” 
to be sufficiently serious to warrant seventeen pages. They begin by declaring: 


The year 1968 was rich in developments with regard to international currency. 
The currency system proved to be the most variable and erratic factor of the world 
capitalist economy; in many cases, an unprecedentedly critical situation arose.1° 


After a thorough examination, however, it is conceded: 


In the spring of 1969, the key currencies of the international capitalist monetary 
system were on the way to stability, although in the peripheral area of the leading 
currencies, first of all in the case of the French franc, grave insecurity has not only 
remained but has increased.... Despite these latter factors, and despite continuing 
fundamental contradictions in the entire monetary system, the general picture in the 
currency sphere is more hopeful than in 1968....This position is determined 
primarily by the strengthening of the number-one key currency, namely the dollar.!! 


In 1960, however, the knell was already being tolled for the US economy. 
The Joint Declaration stated: 


The decay of capitalism is being most powerfully demonstrated in the principal 
country of modern imperialism—the United States of America. The monopoly 
capital of the USA is clearly showing its inability to utilize the productive forces 
available.1? 


The Main Document of 1969, however, is much more cautious and does not 
even attempt to assess the trend of the US economy, while the sober picture 
painted in the Budapest study would be quite out of place in this document. 
According to the authors of the Budapest study, the recent position of the United 
States economy was as follows: 


In 1968 and early 1969, the economic state of the USA has been characterized 
by the following main tendencies: the almost seven-years-long expansion of the 
national economy has, after a temporary deceleration in 1967, continued on the 
previous scale; Zhe imbalance between supply and demand to be observed since 1966 has 
become more acute ; the total growth of governmental (military plus civil) and private 


9 Ibid., pp. 15—16, 

10 Tbid., p. 141. 

11 Ibrd., p. 153. 

12 Pravda, December 6, 1960, p. 1. 
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demand has continued to outsttip the growth of the volume of the gross national 
product and the national income; the creeping inflation of the dollar has thus increased, 
and the—once considerable—foreign trade assets have shrunk to almost nothing ; neverthe- 
less, the second half of the year [1968] brought a turning point in the USAs position as 
regards foreign payments, which became stronger because the balance of short- and 
long-term movements of capital was in 1968—for the first time in a fairly long 
period—in a great measure positive for the USA, so that the American overall balance 
of payments—also for the first time in a fairly long period—was positive in 1968 ; the large- 
scale outflow of gold to be observed at the beginning of the year gave way to an 
inflow of gold and foreign currency, and the international position of the dollar 
improved.!? 


Here too, although negative as well as positive features of the US economy 
are mentioned, the final note is positive. These positive features are not mentioned 
at all in the Main Document. Still greater are the discrepancies in the analyses of 
economic relations between East and West on the one hand and the developing 
countries on the other. The Joint Declaration of 1960, for example, maintained: 


The main bulwark of present colonialism is the United States of America. Led 
by the USA, the imperialists are making desperate efforts to preserve the colonial 
exploitation of the peoples of former colonies by new methods and in new forms.14 


The Main Document is, if anything, more censorious: 


Imperialism is responsible for the hardship and suffering of hundreds of millions 
of people. It is chiefly to blame for the fact that vast masses of people in Asian, 
African and Latin American countries are compelled to live in conditions of poverty, 

_ disease and illiteracy and under archaic social relations, and that entire nationalities 
` are doomed to extinction.!5 s X 


This is in sharp contrast to the corresponding passages in the Budapest study: 


The general state of the developing countries in 1968 was marked by a relative 

stabilization. After an average growth of 4.3 percent in the years 1960—66, their 

` gross national product increased by 5.2 percent in 1967 and by the same or a some- 

what greater amount in 1968, which meant that for the second time, and in succes- 

sive years at that, their growth exceeded the rather fetishized rate of five perceht set 
...as a goal for the UN “development decade.” 18 


The orthodox Communist expecting to find the improvement of the devel- 
oping countries’ economic situation attributed to the “selfless assistance” ren- 
dered by the Communist-ruled countries is in for a disappointment: 


A stabilizing effect on the economies of the developing countries was exerted in 

: 1968 by the fact that, in contrast to the previous year, the domestic upswing coin- 
cided with the unexpectedly vigorous boom in the advanced capitalist countries, 

- which enabled the developing countries to expand their exports by nine percent.17 


13 A vildggazdasdg..., p. 31. (Italics are from the original.) 

14 Pravda, December 6, 1960, p. 3. 

15 Tbid., June 18, 1969, p. 3; Moscow News, 1969, No. 25 (Supplement), p. 8. 
16 4 sildggazdasdg.. ., p. 50. 

17 Ibid, 
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The Budapest study contains much further evidence that in searching for a 
market for their products and satisfying their credit requirements the developing 
countries can reckon seriously only with the help of the “imperialists.” For 
example: 

Together with an overall growth of their exports of nine percent, the developing 
countries’ exports to the advanced capitalist countries rose in 1968 by 13 percent, 
so that the share of this sector showed a significant increase. Above all the USA, 
the German Federal Republic and Japan increased their purchases. The purchases 
of the socialist countries only slightly exceeded the level of the previous year, so 
that their share decreased somewhat.!? 


Statistics are offered to show that the share of the capitalist countries in the 
exports of the third world is fairly constant, being if anything on the increase, 
while that of the socialist camp is tending to decline. Here are figures for selected 
years during the period spanning the two world Communist conferences in 
Moscow: 


Annual Exports of the Developing Countries, 1960 and 1965—68 
(Actual or Estimated) 





To 
Advanced 


Total \ Capitalist Soctalist Developuig 
(Millions Countries Countries Countries 
of Dollars) ————_————._ (Percentages of the Total) 
IN aa Siee otete shale taia 27,400 72.4 > 65 22.1 
1965. 2 36,500 71.7 6.5 20.8 
1966 vr een 39,000 71.8 6.3 20.7 
1967 as weine 40,000 72.8 5.9 20.0 
1968* ea 43,500 75.4 56 19.0 


*Estimates. 
SOURCE A mldgguxdasig folidise bs a ine alakuldca 1968-bax (The Development of the World Economy and the 
Economic Trend in t1360); Budapest, 1969, p 62. 


Quite rightly, the developing countries complain that the present trend is 
insufficient to reduce the gap between their economies and those of the advanced 
industrial countries: 

Despite the increasing foreign trade of the developing countries, their share in 
world trade continued to crumble away in 1968. Their share in exports sank from 
23.3 percent in 1955 to 19.6 percent in 1965, 18.7 percent in 1967 and ‘18.5 percent 
in 1968. Their share in world imports decreased at a similar rate: from 25.5 percent 
in 1965 to 20,2 percent in 1966, 19.5 percent in 1967 and an estimated 19 percent in 
1968.19 


The table just given shows that Communist allegations that the advanced 
industrial countries are responsible for the failure of the developing countries’ 
foreign trade to expand faster than it is doing are unsubstantiated, and that it is 
rather the Communist and the developing countries themselves that are to blame. 
The increase in the exports of the developing countries from 27,400 million 


18 Thid., p. 53. 
39 Ibid, p. 61. 
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dollars in 1960 to 43,500 million dollars in 1968 may be credited exclusively to the 
advanced industrial countries of the free world. The following sober conclusion 
is drawn: 


On the part of the developing countries a still stronger and possibly aggressive 
drive to increase exports, particularly of industrial articles, is probable. This will 
mean growing pressure on the socialist countries to accept finished and industrial 
products. The developing countries will also make greater efforts to conquer each 
other’s markets, so that, particularly on the African and Asian markets, export 
articles of the socialist countries will more and more frequently encounter com- 
petition from industrial articles from the developing countries. 2° 


These problems are naturally ignored in the Main Document, which makes 
the sweeping statement that the West is “responsible for the hardship and suf- 
fering of hundreds of millions of people” in the third world. Here too, the 
Budapest study offers a more objective picture, demonstrating convincingly that 
the difficulties in eliminating famine in the developing countries are to a con- 
siderable degree attributable to the population explosion in these countries: 


During the last two decades—leaving aside annual fluctuations—, the rate of 
growth of agricultural production, at approximately three percent per year, has been 
roughly in line with that of advanced capitalist countries. Asa result of the more 
rapid population growth, however, production per head showed only an insignifi- 
cant increase.*+ 


The following figures are then quoted: 


Total and per Capita Production of Foodstuffs in the Developed (Including Socialist) and 
Developing Countries, 1960 and 1967, as Percentages of the Average for 1952—56 


Tota Production Per Capita Production 

1960 1967 1960 1967 
Developed (Including Socialist) Countries........... 120 144 111 123 
Developing Countries 22... 0... cece ee cece ewes 121 145 106 106 


SOURCE A midgpasdasdz fesledése ds a korymakinre alakaidsa 1958-bax (The Development of the World Economy and the 
Economic Trend in 1968), Budapest, 1969, p. 57. 


Another favorite theme of Communist propaganda, namely that the West 
exploits the third world by keeping the prices of raw materials at a low level, is 
also not borne out by the Budapest study. In a compilation under the heading 
“Price Formation on the Capitalist World Market” covering key commodities 
during the period 1963—68,?? only a few products could be shown to have 
become cheaper. The sugar price, for example, dropped sharply once the USA 
stopped bolstering the price of Cuban sugar. The price of petroleum remained 
constant. Most of the prices of importance for the developing countries showed 
an upward trend, as in the case of lead, zinc, nickel, aluminum, high-quality 
Alexandrian cotton, jute, coffee and cocoa beans. Copper increased from 645.60 


20 Thid., p. 70. 
21 Ibid., p. 56. 
22 Ibid., pp. 175--78. 
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dollars per ton in 1963 to 1,337.28 dollars a ton in 1968, and tin from 2,507.04 to 
3,128.38 dollars. It is thus no surprise to read that the gold and foreign currency 
reserves of the developing countries also increased—from 9,600 million dollars 
in 1963 to 13,400 million dollars in 1968.23 Although at the same time an increase 
is noted in the annual burden of amortization and interest payments of these 
countries from 2,600 million dollars in 1963 to 3,600 million dollars in 1967, 
this must be set against the background of a corresponding growth of earnings 
from exports. Certainly, the export trade of the developing countries needs to be 
expanded considerably further—but it is in this very area that the Communist 
countries are dragging their feet, attempting to cover up their miserable showing 
vis-a-vis the West by aggressive propaganda. 


For Soviet ideologists, however, “peaceful competition” with the West is 
far more important than economic relations with the developing countries, the 
alleged superiority of the Soviet economic system over capitalism being one of 
the principal weapons in their armory. The Joint Declaration of 1960 proclaimed: 


The time is approaching when proportionally too socialism will occupy first 
place in world production. Capitalism will be dealt a defeat in a decisive sphere of 
human activity—in the sphere of material production. ..*4 

The USSR will become the first industrial power in the world. China will 
become a powerful industrial country. The socialist system will account for over 
one-half of the world’s industrial production.*§ 


Nothing remains of this euphoria. In the Main Document of the recent world 
conference there is no longer any talk of the East’s overtaking the West, and 
this is understandable. Quite apart from the recognition by the Budapest experts 
that the USA, Western Europe and Japan have been experiencing a prolonged 
boom—albeit occasionally interrupted by brief periods of mild depression—, 
we have official Communist recognition that the overtaking maneuver has 
proved a complete failure in that, both in the communiqué issued after Comecon’s 
fifteenth anniversary in 1964%6 and in the report delivered at its twentieth anni- 
versary at the beginning of this year by Secretary Nikolai Fadeyev,?? the com- 
munity’s share in world industrial production was given as only 31 percent. 
The gap has even been increasing, since to reduce it the East, far behind the 
West in the first place, would have had to achieve and maintain a rate of growth 
double that of the West. In fact, however, leading Western countries as well as 
Japan have often achieved higher rates of growth than the East. Even the Com- 
munist figure of 31 percent for Comecon’s share in world industrial production 
in both 1964 and 1969 signifies at least relative stagnation, which, when con- 





23 Ibid., p. 66. 

24 Pravda, December 6, 1960. 

35 Thid., p. 2. 

% Thid., April 26, 1964; see also Stefan C. Stolte, “The Fifteenth Anniversary of Comecon,” Bulletin, 
1964, No. 11. 

27 Nenes Deutschland, East Berlin, January 22, 1969; see also Stefan C. Stolte, “Comecon at the 
Crossroads?” , Bulletin, 1969, No. 3. 
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sidered from the strictly economic point of view, is not necessarily critical, but 
signifies a clear failure to achieve a goal that was, after all, ideological and political 
in nature. 

A further point to be borne in mind is that the initiators of the program to 
overtake the West were reckoning on the economic might of a huge Moscow- 
led bloc—including the “powerful industrial country China”—in which, how- 
ever, economic cooperation has since been steadily declining. First of all, every 
attempt to integrate the recalcitrant Yugoslavs in Comecon has failed. Yugo- 
slavia is not even an associate member of Comecon, being linked with the com- 
munity merely by a treaty. That Yugoslavia has not yet signed a similar treaty 
with the European Economic Community is not her fault: last year she became 
the first Communist country to open diplomatic relations with the EEC, and the 
capitalist industrial countries accounted for 51.5 percent of her exports and 
60.1 percent of her imports.?® China has departed even further from the road of 
economic cooperation with Moscow. We read in the Budapest study: 


In 1964-65, the foreign trade of the People’s Republic of China expanded 
rapidly, and in 1966 reached record levels. This growth was almost totally accounted 
for by exchanges of goods with the developed capitalist countries.?® 


For empirically-minded specialists such as the authors of the Budapest study, 
all these problems are primarily of an economic nature. The compilers of this 
study are sober economists whose aim is to contribute to the success of economic 
practice through their research. They record successes and failures in both East 
and West, and are not to blame for the fact that, for all its (in many respects) 
impressive achievements, the Soviet-style economic system is still incapable of 
matching the performance of the West. For the Soviet camp, on the other hand, 
the issue at stake is ideological rather than economic; and for this very reason it 
is conspicuous that the leaders of Soviet Communism now refrain from making 
any kind of ideological analysis of important developments in the economic or 
other spheres. Not only the question of the production race is ignored in the 
Main Document, but the changes in the Chinese and Yugoslav economies as 
well—this despite the fact that both countries not only withdrew from Moscow’s 
economic system but developed fundamentally different forms of national eco- 
nomic control. Even on their own, the economic “‘theses”’ in the Main Document 
are sufficient to attest a profound crisis in Soviet Communist ideology. 


Stefan C. Stolte 





28 4 vildggazdaság. .., p. 113. 
28 Thid., p. 115. 
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Domestic Affalrs 


Soviet Local Elections 


In March 1969, citizens of the Soviet Union went to the polls and elected 
2,070,539 deputies to local soviets (i.e. soviets, or councils, at all levels below 
that of the Union-republic Supreme Soviets). This article briefly reviews these © 
biennial elections by describing the electoral process in Lithuania, one of the 
fifteen Union republics. The entire electoral campaign there lasted about two 
months. During that time, some 29,558 candidates for raion, city and small rural 
soviets were first nominated, then acclaimed by the voters at electoral rallies, and 
finally supported at the ballot box with absolute majorities. 


Nominations 


The controlling influence which the Communist Party possesses and uses in 
selecting candidates is long established. Party organs are instructed to heed the 
“voice of the people” and, in this manner, to produce a list of candidates who, 
in their view, are dedicated to the cause of labor and that of the Party.+ Specifically, 
the search seems to be for people conforming to a preferred type that blends two 
minimal requirements—occupational proficiency and a congenial public- 
mindedness. 

Although the selection of candidates is believed to be a privilege reserved 
for the Party, the ostensible nominating device that is commonly in use is a 
public meeting of persons who are in some way united by occupation. For 
example, workers and administrative personnel of some plant may hold a meeting 
with a view to making nominations. Faculty, staff and students of some poly- 
technic institute may convene for a nominating meeting and come up with a 
candidate. The state philharmonic society may want, or be urged, to meet and 
nominate someone to the city soviet. Or else a meeting of collective farmers may 
choose to place several names in nomination. In Lithuania, nominations of this 
kind lasted from February 8 to the end of that month. 

The relative degree of control and spontaneity at the nominating rallies is 
difficult to estimate. Numerous editorials throughout the land emphatically insist 
that these meetings are made accessible to as many voters as possible. They also 
insist that these meetings result in a frank, friendly, uninhibited and business- 
like discussion on the credentials of prospective nominees.? 

Occasionally, it seems, the meetings do make use of their purported right to 
deny the nomination to a seemingly pre-selected candidate. The following example 
is a case in point, if the official version of the selection process is to be believed. 





1 Tresa, Vilnius, January 22, 1969, p. 1. 
2 Ibid., January 22, 1969, p. 1, and February 13, 1969, p. 1. 
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A plant manager placed a name in nomination. The candidate, a member of the 
Komsomol, was an accomplished worker, and those who opposed her candidacy 
acknowledged the fact. However, the critics argued that her devotion to civic 
affairs fell short of that fit for a candidate: alas, she had not even come to the 
meeting where her candidacy was to be discussed. The nomination was denied 
to her.? 


Government interest in a frank and business-like approach to the selection 
process, which is one aspect of Soviet-type socialist democracy, evinces occasional 
signs of spontaneity. However, evidence suggests that this ideal has not yet been 
fully attained. The measure of support for the nominees, which in most cases is 
said to be unanimous, is one indication of controls over the selection process. 
Public references to such defects in the nominating procedure as excessive haste 
and “formalism” are further evidence of the regime’s failure to develop a sense 
of voter participation. The following case is an example of how not to make 
nominations. A group of collective farmers are gathered in a meeting for the 
purpose of choosing candidates. Someone rises and, without wasting words or 
time, places four names in nomination. The presiding officer then suggests that 
the four nominees be supported er bloc by a show of hands, after which formality 
he abruptly declares the meeting closed. 4 Such a perfunctory attitude is considered 
to be inimical both to the spirit of law and to the entire course of political 
socialization. 

The conformity of the intended net result in one republic to that in the Soviet 
Union as a whole, a matter of statistics which will be discussed later in this 
review, is the most palpable indication that the ideal of a “free and business- 
like” selection process is still remote. The Lithuanian percentages assigned to 
such categories as Party members, the Komsomol, women representatives and 
new deputies are similar to, and in some cases identical with, their corresponding 
all-Union averages. Such correlation is possible only when the entire selection 
process is centrally directed, a necessity conceded by the regime itself. It first 
informs the voters that the right to nominate candidates is vested in public 
organizations and workers’ societies, but then adds that its exercise is subject to 
a prior consultation with the a&sv.® Thus, although the law does not preclude a 
multiple-candidate election and the possibility of visible competition between 
two Communists has been suggested by some Soviet leaders,® no move toward 





3 Ibid., February 19, 1969, p. 1. 

4 Ibid., February 13, 1969, p. 1. 

5 See Tiesa, February 13, 1969, p. 1; also Howard R. Swearer, “The Functions of Soviet Local 
Elections,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, Wayne State University Press, Detroit, Mich., 1961, 
No, 2, pp. 136—37. The akżip consists of the leading and most active members of such organizations 
as the Party, the Komsomol and the trade unions. 

è “In our country,” said Nagush Kh. Arutyunyan, Presidium Chairman of the Armenian Supreme 
Soviet, “the people and the classes are all united. But this unity does not mean a complete homogeneity 
of all the opinions and feelings of the people, of their talents and energies, their methods of work and public 
activity. Therefore, the nomination of more than one candidate [for each place on the ballot] would in no 
way Violate the unity of the voters” (The New York Times, March 22, 1966, p. 2). See also John N. Hazard, 
Ths Sovet System of Government, 4th ed., The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill., 1968, p. 52. 
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openly contested elections has so far been made. To the electorate, the selection 
process remains essentially non-competitive, one that is still based on the principle 
of one office, one candidate. 


The Campaign 


An avowed purpose behind Soviet elections is the development in the citizenry 
of a sense of personal involvement in decision-making at the local level, which 
is said to be the very essence of socialist democracy. The leaders strive to equate 
participation in the electoral campaign with participation in decision-making. 
During the campaign, so runs the argument, voters will meet candidates, discuss 
issues with them, and finally give them “instructions” concerning communal 
needs. Candidates are expected to bear these instructions in mind and, if possible, 
implement them. The adoption of procedures for the possible implementation of 
such instructions is apparently among the first items of business considered by 
some of the newly elected soviets.” Thus, to the Communist leaders the period 
from the end of the nominations to election day is in some respects the most 
important period in the entire electoral process. In Lithuania, this interval lasted 
about two weeks. 


The ultimate responsibility for eliciting the desired popular response rests 
with the organs of the Communist Party. These organs, in turn, rely on local 
radio, republican, oblast or raion press, and other devices. However, more than 
on anything else, they rely on a wide network of agitation centers (agitpunkty) 
and voter clubs. One typical raion whose pre-election activities were reviewed 
by higher Party organs® offers a possibility to observe raion politics in general. 
Several days before the election, this particular raion had 80 agitation centers 
and voter clubs, with a total of more than 2,000 individual agitators. In addition, 
some 585 lecturers belonging to an all-Union organization and 65 speakers 
supplied by the Party’s raion committee, who alone gave 232 lectures, were 
mobilized for the occasion. Lastly, labor unions, educators, amateur talent, 
members of the Party and the Komsomol, and the executive committees of the 
local soviets were urged to join the campaign in one way or another. 


Every raion establishes from 45 to 80 agitation centers and voter clubs, led 
in many cases by directors of secondary schools or secretaries of the primary 
Party organizations. The Party’s raion bureaus retain control over these auxiliary 
units by confirming both their action plans and their leading personnel. The 
agitation centers and voter clubs are responsible for arranging the get-togethers 
between the candidates and their constituents. They must see to it that these 
meetings are well attended and that they hold the interest of those present. The 
organizers try to arouse interest by preparing programs which are likely to appeal 
to ordinary citizens. Such programs may include amateur entertainment, impres- 
sions of foreign travel, trips to places of interest, evenings intended especially for 
young voters, tales of Communism’s heroic past by veterans of revolutionary 


? See Tiesa, March 25, 1969, p. 1. 
8 Ibid., March 5, 1969, p. 1. 
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wars, and lectures on foreign and domestic events. Of the more serious variety, 
the follöwing were the main themes in this year’s elections: preparations to 
commemorate the centenary of Lenin’s birth, explanations of the resolutions 
adopted at the Twenty-Third Party Congress held in 1966, and the need to 
fulfill the current five-year plan ahead of time. 

How successful is the regime in producing the desired effect, which is a 
controlled but genuine mass participation?® Evidence is contradictory and 
inconclusive. On the one hand, numerous speeches, editorials and reports have 
praised the voting public for its exemplary civic-mindedness, even for its “sharp” 
but unspecified “criticism’’—hurled, presumably, against the government. 10° On 
the other hand, there is reason to believe that in many localities the expected 
ardent and active interest failed to materialize. The Party’s raion organizations 
have not always shown sufficient concern with the work of the agitation centers 
and voter clubs under their jurisdiction; inevitably, some public gatherings were 
vapid and routine. Local newspapers in some areas were subjected to criticism 
for insufficient campaign publicity, as were a number of returning deputies who 
failed to give their constituents an “account” of their previous term in office. 
Lastly, it is obvious that some agitation centers and voter clubs had either done 
nothing, or else had hoped to get by with such minimal effort as sponsoring a 
dance—provided the young people showed up." In sum, the success of Soviet 
endeavors is limited. The need to “go to the people” and bring them together 
for purposive involvement results in extensive operations which the Communists 
generally execute well. However, their ability to evoke real popular concern 
remains dubious. The retention of controls over the entire electoral process 
renders genuine voter participation in it unlikely. 


The Results 


The outcome of Soviet elections is predictable. This is apparent from the 
following review of the results of local elections held in Lithuania at the con- 
stitutional biennial intervals from 1957 to 1969: 

Party Members and Candidate Members 


Candidates Candidates Lithuanıan SSR USSR 
Elected Defeated — (Percentages of Total Elected) — 

NOD DSc E 26,383 4 321 45.4 
1959 anal 33,167 T 33.1 45.4 
1961: „4% 32,831 ii 36.7 45.1 
1963: A200 ive 35,030 2 38.9 43.3 
1965: cam en 35,575 2 38 9 45.1 
1967 252 Beate. 32,888 0 42.3 46.1 
1969 ana 29,557 1 43.5 45.0 


SOURCES: Javestia, March 8, 1957, p 2, March 20, 1959, p 3, March 14, 1961, p. 3, March 28, 1965, pp. 1—2, March 26, 1967, 
p 2; and March 22, 1969, p. 1, Sesetrkape Letom, Vilnius, March 19, 1959, p.1; Tress, Vilorus, March 22, 1963, p 1, and March 26, 1965, p 1; 
Valstiutin Latkraitts, Vilnius, March 26, 1967, p. 1, L. G. Churchward, Contemporary Soms?! Government, Ri & Kegan Panl, London, 
1968, p 183, Richard C Gupp, Patterns of Soest Politics, Press, Homewood, IN, 1967, p 317, and Howard R Swearer, “The 
Functions of Soviet Local Hlections,” Midwest Journal of Pohtical Screxce, Wayne State Univernty Press, Detroit, Mich , 1961, No. 2, p 139. 





% The term “controlled mass participation” 1s used in Hazard, op. cit., p. 49. 
10 See Tresa, March 16, 1969, p. 2. 
11 See shid., February 25, 1969, p. 1; March 4, 1969, p. 1; March 5, 1969, p. 1; and March 6, 1969, 


p. 1. 
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All candidates belong to a single slate known as the People’s Bloc of Com- 
munists and Non-Party Men, which means that nomination as a candidate for 
election to the soviets is tantamount to election. The following table gives the 
numbers of candidates elected and those defeated in the elections to local soviets 
on Match 16, 1969, according to Union republics: 


Candidates Candidates 

. Elected Defeated 
RSFSR fra a 1,092,775 116 
Ukrainian SSR... eee ege eee . 425,374 8 
Belorussian SSR... nonoo cesses eee 81,808 6 
, Uzbek SSR: n.. wees ees RER 82,175 2 
Kazakh SSR u.ne aoeeoe orrn 109,160 2 
Georgian SSR . oao... ... FED 48,749 1 
Azerbaidzbani SSR .ueaceenanano- 44,561 1 
Lithuanian SSR .. we. eee seen : 29,557 1- 

Moldavian SSR ... access á 33,120 4 
Latvian SSR ossos we eee ee epee eee 23,905 0 
Kirghiz SSR oo... aorar seen 23,853 2 
Tadzhik SSR ....ceeceee ee 20,455- 1 
Armenian SSR ...... seen: 25,273 2 
Turkmenian SSR .....-...c cece 18,481 0 
Estonian SSR... oaeiio. 11,293 ` 2 
USSR oo aaa ‘ 2,070,539 145 


SOURCES. Jarestta, March 21, 1969, pp 1 and 3, and March 22, 1969, p 1 


According to official sources, 1,994,330 voters, or 99.88 percent of the 
electorate, went to the polls in the Lithuanian SSR,1? and according to the table 
above, 29,557 candidates received absolute majorities of the votes cast and were 
elected. Only one candidate to a rural soviet failed to get the nécessary majority 
and was not elected. The single failure in Lithuania confirms a recent study?® 

‘which indicates, among other things, that Lithuanian cise at the polls, if not 
exceptional, is nevertheless low. 


Practice shows that nomination to republican and all-Union soviets means a 
certain victory; but in elections to the lesser soviets, some candidates do manage 
to lose. There were 145 unsuccessful candidates in this year’s election throughout 
the whole. of the USSR. Variation in the number of defeated candidates is slight: 
102 candidates were rejected by the voters in 1948; under Khrushchev, the 
number of defeats rose to 182 in 1959 and to 249 in 1961; these totals subsequently 
declined to 208 cases in 1965 and 129 in 1967.. 

The following table distinguishes the deputies elected on March 16, 1969, by 
political affiliation (i.e., membership of the Komsomol, membership or candidate 
membership of the Party), sex, and service in office (i.e., whether new or re- 
elected). It excludes their occupational categories, because the available statistical 





12 Tbid., March 22, 1969, p. 1. 


18 See Jerome M. Guison, “Soviet Elections as a Measure of Dissent: The Missing One Percent,” 
The American Political Science Revtew, Menasha, Wisc., 1968, No. 3, p. 821. 
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information is not sufficiently precise for that purpose: it is enough to point out 
that 30.3 percent of all the Lithuanian deputies are listed as “workers” and 32.7 
percent as “collective farmers.” (The comparable all-Union averages are 35 and 
29.3 percent.) 





Politica) Affiliation ——— 

Party Members and Komsomol Femak New 

Candıdate Members Members* Deputies Deputies 

m Percentages of the Tota!) —— 
RSFSR oaia cee eee ee 44.3 12.3 45.6 53.2 
Ukrainian SSR ......... 47.4 13.8 42.2 45.6 
Belorussian SSR ... .... 43.9 13.6 43.9 48.5 
Uzbek SSR ........ ... 46.4 10.8 44.7 42.7 
Kazakh SSR . ......... 42.8 13.6 43.2 58.0 
Georgian SSR .......... 45.3 12.2 45.3 51.8 
Azerbaidzhani SSR. .... 44.4 15.4 44.3 52.3 
Lithuanian SSR ......... 43.5 12.1 44.1 43.7 
Moldavian SSR. ...... 413 15.0 48.2 46.1 
Latvian SSR .......-.... 44.2 13.1 47.3 42.8 
Kirghiz SSR . ......... 45.5 11.3 43.6 51.0 
Tadzhık SSR ......... 46.2 10.7 44.0 43.4 
Armenian SSR ......... 46.5 10.3 43.1 50.4 
Turkmenian SSR ....... 43.3 13.5 42.0 44.7 
Estonian SSR .......... 39.3 10.1 47.6 42.7 
USSR ons ees 45.0 12.7 44.6 50.6 


* A certain percentage of Komsomol members are also members or candidate members of the Party. 
SOURCES: Ixmerita, March 21, 1969, pp. 1 and 3, and March 22, 1969, p 1 


The table attests the high degree of coordination which characterizes 
Soviet elections. For example, the distribution of the total number of deputies 
among the various categories in Lithuania and that in the Soviet Union as a whole— 
i.e., the relative or proportional representation of these categories—is remarkably 
similar or even identical. Formerly, as shown in the table on page 30, the proportion 
of Party members serving on local soviets in Lithuania was considerably lower 
than that in the other republics. This departure from the all-Union averages could 
be explained by the following reasons: the comparatively recent absorption of 
Lithuania by the USSR during World War I,1* the urban character of the 
Communist Party of Lithuania, and the intensity of Lithuania’s opposition to 
sovietization after 1944.15 However, it now appears that Lithuania has overcome 
this lag. 

The composition of Lithuania’s local soviets invites comparison with the 
composition of that republic’s Supreme Soviet.1® For one, rotation in office is 
considerably higher at the republican than at the local level, viz., 68.6 percent 
and 43.7 percent respectively. Further, the percentage of Party members and 





14 See Hazard, op. cit., p. 45. 

15 See Vincas Rastenis, “Lithuania: Three Years After Stalin,” Lstwanus, Chicago, Ill, 1956, No. 2, 
pp. 5—11; Thomas Remerkis, “The Armed Struggle Against the Sovietization of Lithuania After 
1944,” shid., 1962, No. 1—2, pp. 29—40. 

16 For information on the composition of Lithuania’s Supreme Soviet, see Leonas Sabaliunas, 
“Elections in Lithuania,” East Europe, New York, 1967, No. 7, pp. 24—26. 
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candidate members in the Supreme Soviet (67 percent) exceeds by far that in 
local soviets (43.5 percent). However, women deputies and members of the 
Komsomol receive higher percentages at the local level than they do at the 
republican. Women deputies constitute 32.4 percent of the Supreme Soviet and 
44.1 percent of the local bodies. The comparable totals for the Komsomol are 4 
percent and 12.1 percent. 


Conclusion 


The local elections of March 1969 reveal no substantial changes in Soviet 
electoral procedure. The assertion that Soviet-type elections are more democratic 
than ordinary Western elections has yet to be demonstrated. The formal nomi- 
nating devices, the essentially noncompetitive selection process, the insistence 
that nearly everyone vote on election day, and the impossibility of converting 
the negative vote to a politically effective means—all serve to indicate that the 
Kremlin leaders are loath to depart from convention. Further, Soviet elections 
still consist of two distinct stages=-electoral initiative and the act of voting. 
Refusal to open the first stage to popular influence deprives Soviet elections of 
a representative character, while the pressure to vote and certain types of control 
over the voting procedure rob the election day of much of its democratic 
authenticity. 

Leonas Sabalitinas 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


In a recent poem whose title may be loosely translated as “My Pen is Dry,” 
- the Soviet poet Andrei Voznesensky writes: 


I am in a crisis. My soul is mute. 
“Not a day without a line,” my friend'nags me. 
Yet forme ` 

: There are no days, there are no.lines. 


My fields lie in the wilderness. 

My factories are still. 

And my idle soul 

Yawns a terrible yawn. = 


Inside all is clear, and outside too— 
But I cannot bring myself to sing... 


I am becoming degraded... 
' (Nery mir, 1969, No 7, page 105) 


These lines are indicative not simply of the depressed state of the author 
_ personally, but also of the heavy, oppressive atmosphere reigning in the world 
of Soviet literature’ generally. Nevertheless, the monotonous grayness of the 
Soviet literary scene is occasionally relieved by surprising touches of color. One 
may start by mentioning a story by Vladimir Tendryakov entitled “An Apostolic 
Mission,” which is presently appearing in the atheistic journal Nawka i religiya. 
(The author’s highly controversial story “An Extraordinary Occurrence” was 
published in issues 7, 9 and 10 for 1961 of the same journal.) The hero of Ten- 
dryakov’s new tale is a relatively young man with a higher education working 
on'the editorial board of a Moscow journal, who suddenly quits his new apart- 
ment, his family and his work and flees into obsurity because he is plagued by 
speculation on the nature of the universe. On the train out of Moscow, he looks 
out of the window and sees a handsome white church ee on a knoll in a 
‘poor, squalid village. He thinks: 


. the ‘muzhiks who built that church hoped that by hag so they would ee 
purer, better, more honest, inwardly more beautiful; they hoped to educate them- 
selves, otherwise there would have been no point in devoting so much money and 

-labor to erecting such a mansion which fed no one, warmed no one and gave no 
one shelter—which was for practical purposes useless. This is not the work of some 
priest, but of man’s desire to improve himself (Nauka i religıya, 1969, No. 8, page 78). 


The aim of the author seems to be not so much‘to make propaganda either 
for or against religion as to get to the bottom of something which has become 
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typical of “Soviet reality”—more specifically, td answer the question why a 
young man with a Soviet education, who has bed brought up in a completely 
non-religious atmosphere, should suddenly be torjhented by a desire to compre- 
hend the world, by a realization of man’s insigni ce, of the inadequacy of his 
intellect—in other words by something closely con pected with religious questing. 
The story is, in fact, profoundly psychological, ald its main theme has little to 
do with Marxist ideology. 


The journal Novy mir, which may be described |as the vanguard of the liberal 
section of Soviet writers, deserves special mentit in as a publication which has 
always managed to slip in, among the spate of miiterial slavishly conforming to 
the dictates of socialist realism, the occasional j fece of fiction, journalism or 
criticism which goes against the Party line. In its] fifth and sixth issues for this 
year, for example, it offered, under the title “Page|| From the Past,” the memoirs 
of Tsetsiliya Kin, widow of one of the first Koms|)mol leaders, Viktor Kin, who 
was subjected to “repression” under Stalin. Here] a dramatic picture is painted 
of a tyranny carried to absurd lengths. The sixth'lissue also contains a story by 
Fedor Abramov called “Pelageya,” in which a id description is given of the 
hardships and injustices of kolkhoz life. The mair| theme comes out clearly in a 
scene where kolkhoz officials deliver funeral speecl es over the grave of Pelageya’s 
husband Pavel, a diligent and selfless worker: 


Pelageya listened to these words—listened ad suddenly thought: But how 
true this is] ... Pavel worked in the kolkhoz wi out a break, like a cart horse, 
like a machine. He fell ill, too, working in the kiblkhoz. They brought him back 
from the thresher on a sledge. But who appreciajtd his work while he was alive? 
Who ever once said “Thank you” to him? Thif administration? She, Pelageya? 


; No, in all truth she had to say that she hady/t cared a pin for her husband’s 
work. But then how could one value work for wi ich no one paid anything? (Novy 
mir, 1969, No. 6, page 56). | 









The following issue contains recollections by||Aleksandr Bek entitled “Such 
is Duty,” which describe the tragic fate of Step: n Dybets, former head of the 
Central Department for the Automobile and Tra ftor Industry of the USSR. In 
1917, Dybets came from America to Russia to!|place his entire energies and 
abilities at the service of the Revolution—only to |be executed in a Cheka prison 
for his pains. He is here portrayed as a thoroug going idealist, as a man who 
believed in a high standard of justice. 


The editors of Novy mir have no time for stilte'], conformist works eulogizing 
the regime: what they publish generally has a tri e-to-Äife ring. An example is a 
novel entitled “Three Minutes’ Silence,” by the ypung writer Georgy Vladimov 
(born 1931), presently appearing in serialized forin, which gives an accurate and 
unvarnished picture of the hard and dangerousi|life of Soviet trawlermen. A 
typical scene is that where, just before beginning a herring catch in the Atlantic, 
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the trawler captain, following the officially-established tradition, suggests to the 
crew that they take on a “socialist obligation” to overfulfill the catch assignment: 


“Well lads, how much overfulfillment?” 

Silence. Deep silence. It was finally broken by Shurka, who was sitting twid- 
dling a roller on the cineprojector. 

“Let’s see how much we catch,” said Shurka. 

“Of course. But we have to take an obligation.” 

Again silence. Then Vaska Burov asked permission to speak. Taking the plunge, 
he blurted out: 

“Three hundred and one tons!” 

The skipper laughed. 

“Only one? Well, well, Burov, the country’s going to get a lot of fish from you, 
I must say!” 


“All right, let’s say four hundred tons, I don’t care. But we shan’t catch i it.” 
(Ibid., 1969, No. 8, page 33.) 


Although there is nothing actually “seditious” in this episode, the absurdity 
of “socialist obligations” is brought out only too clearly. 


x 


The dissension among Soviet writers has resulted in the existence of different 
trends among Soviet literary journals. This became particularly apparent this 
year, when Novy mir came under heavy fire from Party dogmatists for having 
published in its April issue an article by critic A. Dementev entitled ‘Traditions 
and National Character,” which took the journal Molodaya gvardiya to task for the 
“kvass patriotism” (i.e., jingoism) of its appeals to protect ancient monuments. 
In reply, the popular illustrated weekly Ogonek published a vituperative letter 
headed “What is Novy mir Attacking?” and signed by eleven—in the main 
orthodox—writers such as Aleksandr Prokofev, Vitaly Zakrutkin, Mikhail 
Alekseyev, Petr Proskurin and Anatoly Ivanov, who are regular contributors 
to the journal Okżyabr. ‘These writers said: 


We presume there is no need to go into detail on the kind of ideas which Novy 
mir has long been preaching, particularly in its critical section.... It was in the 
columns of Novy mir that A. Sinyavsky had his “critical” articles printed, which he 
alternated with anti-Soviet lampoons for publication abroad. It was in Novy mir 
that blasphemous material appeared which cast doubt on the heroic past of our 
people and the Soviet Army (there was [according to this material] no “shot from 
the Aurora” nor “date of birth of the Red Army”) and jeered at Soviet society’s 
growing pains (as in the stories “Two Comrades” by Voinovich and “At the Trials” 
by I. Grekova, N. Voronov’s novel “Youth in Zheleznodolsk,” etc.) (Ogonek, 1969, 
No. 30, page 27). 


Further, mention is made of several contributors to Novy mir in whose articles 
“a tendency to adopt a skeptical attitude to the social and moral values of Soviet 
society, to its ideals and achievements, is determinedly and systematically culti- 
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vated” (ibid.). Although it is conceded that the Molodaya gvardiya articles in 
question are marred by “serious shortcomings, gross factual and methodological 
errors, numerous inaccurate formulations and vulnerable argumentation” (sbid.), 
there is little that Novy mir is not accused of. The eleven writers were supported 
by Literaturnaya gazeta, which hailed their letter for the way in which it stood up 
for Soviet literature’s “ideological purity.” In fact, of course, it was Novy mir’s 
relatively independent stand that was under fire. 


It is only natural to ask why a Soviet literary journal adopts the position it 
does. Here, not only the editors but also the regular contributors play a part. 
Contributors to the various journals during 1970 have already been announced. 
Those whose works are planned to appear in Novy mir include Fedor Abramov, 
Aleksandr Bek, Grigory Baklanov, Vladimir Belov, Vasily Bykov, Nikolai 
Voronov, Yefim Dorosh, Sergei Zalygin, Veniamin Kaverin, Viktor Nekrasov, 
Vitaly Semin, Yury Trifonov, Vladimir Voinovich, I. Grekova, Valentin Katayev, 
Konstantin Simonov, Margarita Aliger, Bella Akhmadulina, Olga Berggolts, 
Andrei Voznesensky, Yevgeny Yevtushenko, Boris Slutsky, Yaroslav Smelyakov 
and Aleksandr Tvardovsky. Not a single died-in-the-wool dogmatist is to be 
found in this list. Journals adopting an intermediate position between the liberal 
Novy mir and the dogmatic O&tyabr accordingly tend to have a more “mixed bag” 
of authors. Moskva, for example, has on its list for 1970, on the one hand, such 
conformists as Mikhail Bubennov, Anatoly Ivanov, Leonid Sobolev, A. Sofronov, 
M. Dudin, Nikolai Gribachev and Aleksandr Prokofev and, on the other, liberals 
such as Robert Rozhdestvensky, Yevgeny Vinokurov, Yaroslav Smelyakov, 
Georgy Berezko and Vladimir Soloukhin. Again, in an interview published in 
Literaturnaya gazeta (1969, No. 39), the chief editor of Znamya, Vadim Kozhevni- 
kov, announced that in his journal Konstantin Simonov, Yury Bondarev, Georgy 
Berezko, Grigory Baklanov, Yury Nagibin, Eduard Shim and Vilem Lipatov 
would be “coexisting,” so to speak, with such writers as Georgy Markov, 
Mikhail Alekseyev and Nikolai Gribachev. 


This tactic, doubtless aimed at preventing the publication in question from 
being identified with this or that “camp,” has now, apparently, been adopted by 
the pronouncedly conservative-Communist journal Oktyabr too, which in its 
August issue printed its first contribution by Yury Bondarev. (Bondarev became 
known in the USSR on account of his novel Silence, which amounted to a con- 
demnation of Stalin in particular and the Soviet system in general. Previously, 
his works had appeared in Novy mir and Znamya.) The work in question is a story 
called “Relatives,” which tells the tale of a young student by the name of Nikita 
Shaposhnikov, who, after the death of his mother, comes to Moscow to stay 
with his uncle, Academician Grekov, whom he is meeting for the first time. 
Quite by chance, Shaposhnikov finds out that his uncle gave the NKVD informa- 
tion which resulted in his mother’s being sentenced to several years’ imprison- 
ment.—A typical Soviet tragedy, in fact. “Relatives,” the publication of which 
may be taken as an attempt by the journal’s editors to ingratiate themselves with 
their readers, is in striking contrast to an ultra-patriotic, implausible story by 
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Oleg Smirnov called “June,” which appeared in the same issue. This tells of a 
forty-man-strong frontier post on the Western Bug, which at the outbreak of 
the Great Patriotic War holds out against the German attack for an entire day. 
Finally, only a sergeant and a private remain alive, but they continue to fight in 
the absence of any order to the contrary. Then the private is killed. The sergeant, 
undismayed, proceeds to destroy an entire enemy transport convoy and blow 
up an ammunition truck. In the end he is injured, handed over to the Germans 
by an old Volhynian peasant, and shot. 

In general, a study of recent issues of Soviet literary journals shows that a 
certain escalation is taking place in that the growth of progressive forces on the 
Soviet literary scene is being countered by increasing Party pressure on liberals 
who refuse to capitulate, the brunt of the attack being taken by Novy mir. 


A. Gayev 
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Publications of the Institute 
for the Study of the USSR: 


SOOBSHCHENIYA INSTITUTA PO 
IZUCHENIYU SSSR, No. 22, 1969, 129 pp. 
(In Russian.) 


In “A Combination of Paradoxes (On the 
Results of the ‘World’ Conference of Communist 
Parties in Moscow, June 5—17, 1969),” Yury 
Marin points out that although the conference 
was intended to consolidate international Com- 
munism in the fight with ımperialısm, during its 
course two socialist states, the USSR and Com- 
munist China, were themselves charged with 
imperialism, There could be no question of unity, 
since not all Communist parties were represented, 
many of those represented expressed their dısa- 
greement with parts of the Main Document, and 
five of them refused to sign, The author further 
points out that the Soviet leaders, while de- 
nouncing the USA as “world gendarme,” attempt 
to reach agreement with the US government on 
all fundamental questions of international policy; 
also that the Main Document proclaims two 
mutually contradictory principles—the full inde- 
pendence of socialist states, and their accounta- 
bility to the world Communist movement. 


“A Contribution to the ‘Social Portrait” of the 
First Secretaries of Oblast and Krai Committees,” 
by S. S. Voronitsyn, continues the series begun 
with the same author’s “The Present Composition 
of the Party Central Committee A Brief Socio- 
logical Analysis” (Bulletin, 1969, No. 6). The 
functions of these officials are described, the 
number of krais and oblasts and their distribution 
among the Union republics are given, and data 
gathered from various sources on the previous 
work, nationality, age and education of their 
first secretaries and their affiliation to higher 
Party organs are supplied in tabular form. 


“The Raw Materials Base of the USSR’s Non- 
Ferrous Metallurgy,” by G A. Vvedensky, 
surveys the progress made by Soviet geologists in 
discovering deposits of non-ferrous metals, in 
some of which the USSR now occupies first place 
in the world. He then assesses the exploitation of 
these resources, pointing out various faults such 
as waste and the effects of the planning system. 


In “The Dialectics of Communist Philosophy,” 
Alexander Vardy attempts to demonstrate faults 
in the dialectical method and the gnoseology of 
the founders of Marxism by examining the main 
laws of dialectical materialiam. 


The issue closes with a review of the press by 
B. Sergeyev, who selects a few items from the 
Soviet daily press; a chronicle of religious events; 
and a general chronicle of events in March and 
April 1969, 


DERGI, No. 57, 1969, 80 pp. (In Turkish ) 


This issue contains: “The Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, and 
the Leftist Extremism of World Youth,” by Yury 
Marin, “On the Occasion of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the Communist International,” by 
Panas Fedenko; “The Tashkent Sympostum of 
Afro-Asian Writers,” by Suleyman Tekiner; 
“Some Observations on North Caucasian Litera- 
ture,” by Ramazan Karga; “Labor Protection in 
the Soviet Union,” by Fedor Hajenko; “Leading 
Branches of Industry in Soviet Turkestan,” 
by G. A. Vvedensky; “The School and Science 
in Soviet Turkestan,” by S. S Voronitsyn; the 
usual survey of current events in the Soviet East; 
and an account of the international symposium on 
the theme “Religion’ A Neglected Dimension in 
Soviet Area Studies,” held at the Institute June 
2—4, 1969. 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


September 1969 


Probably no other country in the world was so disappointed at the outcome of 
the recent West German parliamentary elections as the Soviet Union, which was in 
the curious position of fervently hoping for a successful showing by both the extreme 
left and extreme right. 

The West German elections received far greater attention in Soviet propaganda 
even than last year’s presidential election in the USA, it being reasoned that while US 
foreign policy would remain substantially unchanged irrespectively of which of the 
candidates of the two major US parties won, the result of the West German elections 
might have a considetable influence on that country’s foreign policy. In addition, the 
Soviet leaders needed a victory for the extreme right-wing National Democratic Party 
(NPD), which would justify their thesis that the Federal Republic was on the way to 
becoming a Nazi state and henced posed a threat to peace and security in Europe, if 
not the entire world. The tone of Soviet propaganda during the pre-election period in 
fact indicated that the Kremlin was firmly convinced that the NPD would obtain the 
five percent of the total vote required for entry into the parliament. The USSR also 
obviously hoped that the extreme left would be successful, but the Alliance for Demo- 
cratic Progress (ADF), which included the newly formed German Communist Party 
(DKP), failed so miserably, obtaining fewer than 200,000 votes, or 0.6 percent of the 
total vote, that the Soviet press refrained from quoting either of these figures. The 
presence in the West German parliament of extreme right and extreme left forces might 
indeed have seriously hampered the functioning of the country’s legislature. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the result of the West German elections will very 
probably compel Moscow to pursue its course of rapprochement with Western Germany 
and the West in general more consistently than it has done in the past. W. M. 


* 


An interesting and doubtless highly significant circumstance attending Kosygin’s 
meeting with his Chinese colleague Chou En-lai in Peking on September 11 seems for 
some reason to have escaped the attention of the Western press. 

Following the funeral of Ho Chi Minh and talks with political and military represen- 
tatives of North Vietnam and the Vietcong, the Sọviet delegation under Kosygin left 
Hanoi to return home sa India, as it had come. On the same day, however, an un- 
expected stop was made in Calcutta, whence the delegation doubled back to Peking, 
arriving there on the following day. Calcutta was in fact a turning point in the dele- 
gation’s journey both literally and figuratively. Whatever else may have happened 
in Calcutta, there seems little doubt that from here Kosygin, without having to fear 
wire-tapping by the Chinese intelligence service, contacted Moscow. In other words, 
the Kremlin already knew of the forthcoming meeting between Kosygin and Chou on 
September 10. Nevertheless, early in the morning of September 11, several hours before 
the meeting, Pravda and Izvestia came out with lengthy TASS commentaries under the 
heading “Documents on the Acts of Armed Provocation of the Chinese Authorities 
on the Sino-Soviet Frontier,” which can hardly have been conducive to a calm, business- 
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like atmosphere at the meeting. Indeed, by all the rules of normal diplomatic etiquette, 
the meeting should have been called off. 


That the publication of the “Documents” was a lapse on the part of the Soviet 
press is highly improbable; such materials are only included on instructions “from 
above,” in this case presumably either the Party Central Committee Secretary responsible 
for press matters or, more likely, Brezhnev himself, since it was certainly at this level 
that the idea arose, if not actually to sabotage the meeting, at least to deprive it of 
any spirit of constructivity. The question remains: Was this idea that of the entire 
collective leadership or only a part of it? PLR. 


* 


The growing importance of the gas industry in the USSR has given rise to the 
problem of maintaining uninterrupted supplies of gas during the winter months, when 
consumption is particularly high. Soviet economists see the solution to consist in 
creating huge underground reservoirs near the principal consumers. Inasmuch as 
exhausted gas deposits such as are used for this purpose in the West are few and far 
between, and are far from major cities into the bargain, it is proposed to use porous 
water-bearing geological structures into which the gas can be forced under high pressure. 
A considerable number of suitable structures have already been discovered, for example 
in the vicinity of Tashkent, Sverdlovsk, Novgorod, Riga, Kiev, Leningrad und Minsk 
and in the Ryazan Oblast. In general, however, progress in solving the problem of gas 
storage is slow. Only about one dozen reservoits are presently in existence, two of 
them being near Moscow, namely at Shchelkovo and Kaluga. Although this year 
underground gas reserves should amount to some 18,000 million cubic meters, on the 
basis of a recommendation that such reserves be kept at 8—10 percent of the annual 
extraction of natural gas, the capacity of existing reservoirs is less than one-third of this 
volume. Work has not even been started on the construction of a 2,000-million-cubic- 
meter reservoir in Bashkiria planned for this year. 

Quite apart from this, however, the Soviet gas-extracting industry is at present 
incapable of building up the winter reserves to the required level. In 1968, for example, 
according to calculations of the Department for Balances and Distribution Plans for 
Fuel and Oil Production of the State Planning Committee (Gosplan) 3,800 million cubic 
meters should have been stored underground; in fact, a mere 1,500 million cubic meters 
could be diverted for this purpose from the total amount extracted, and it was only with 
great difficulty, by reducing quotas already assigned to consumer enterprises, that 
stocks could be built up to 3,700 million cubic meters. This year the situation is worse, 
a mere 400 million cubic meters being diverted instead of 4,200 million, and despite the 
reduction of quotas, the plan for the second quarter was underfulfilled (Ekonomicheskaya 
gazeta, 1969, No. 38, p. 17). G.V. 


* 


On September 20, it was reported in the newspaper Bakinsky rabochy that the Central 
Committee ofthe Azerbaidzhan Communist Party had adopted a resolution in connection 
with interruptions in the supply of bread and allied products which had occurred at 
the beginning of the month ın virtually all the republic’s major industrial cities and 
raion centers, including Baku, Yevlakh, Mingechaur, Dashkesan, Ali-Bairamli and 
Neftechala. These interruptions, it was said, had “led to the formation of queues out- 
side the shops and given rise to justifiable censure on the part of the workers.” An 
investigation had revealed that many bakeries had been unprepared for operation in fall 
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and winter conditions, and were insanitary. “Serious violations of production technol- 
ogy” were recorded. Bread was not subjected to the prescribed analyses and was of 
poor quality, in particular having a high moisture content. During transportation it 
became deformed and spoilt. The range of products was limited. In addition, the flour 
supplied to bakeries by enterprises under the republican State Committee for Bakery 
Products and the Combined Fodder Industry was sometimes substandard. The Party 
Central Committee placed the blame for the interruptions 1n supplies on the Minister of 
the Food Industry of the republic, T. M. Badirov, his deputy A. T. Safaraliyev, and the 
heads of Azkhlebtrest (Azerbaidzhan Bread Trust) and the republic’s Ministry of Trade 
and State Committee for Bakery Products and the Combined Fodder Industry. Badirov 
received a reprimand, and Safaraliyev was dismissed. Party penalties were also imposed 
on a number of other officials. 

The report in Bakınsky rabochy also indicates that there had been breakdowns in the 
republic’s bread supply in previous months, but that the Azerbaidzhan Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers had then confined themselves to giving “instruc- 
tions” to the bodies mentioned in the previous paragraph. That the Party Central 
Committee has now seen fit to censure publicly and even dismiss top-ranking officials 
suggests a considerable degree of public indignation. S.T. 


* 


The August issue of the journal Voprosy filosofii contains an interesting article by 
A. A. Sterbalova entitled “Traditional and Modern China—Peculiarities of Social 
Development,” which well illustrates the theoretical problems that have arisen in 
connection with the emergence of “Maoism.” 


The general line of thought pursued in the article is simple. With reference to a 
remark made by Marx in one of his earlier works that “leveling” Communism, such as 
now practiced ia China, is nothing more than an expression of the envy experienced 
by one private owner vis-à-vis another and richer one, the author expounds the theory 
that Mao 

... would like to return China to the “extra-historical” state in which the basis of society was a 

faceless, amorphous, homogeneous mass revolving around a single axis in the form of a centralized 

bureaucratic regime led by 2 supreme despot (page 47). 


This reproach is nothing new. Sterbalova, however, goes further, advancing the 
thesis that this “extra-historical” state is peculiar to Chinese history—whereby she in 
essence calls into question the universality of Marxist theory. Chinese society, she 
argues, is developing on the basis of its own laws, since in China private ownership of 
the land was for centuries unknown, and it was not the landless peasants that were 
attached to the land (as in the West), but the land that was attached to “those who had 
lost the right to take full possession of it” (pages 38—39). In her view, in pre-Communist 
China there were no classes in the Marxist sense. “The primary cell of the economic 
system in China,” writes the author, “remained production in kind confined by the 
boundaries of a tiny plot” (page 37). Again quoting Marx, Sterbalova describes Chinese 
society as always having been amorphous, fragmental, a “localized microcosmos” 
whose “primary cells” formed “a kind of social plasma alternately secreting and dissolv- 
ing within itself elements of various production relations” (page 38). She proceeds: 


The absence of economically independent classes meant that the socio-economic organization 
of Chinese society was determined by direct interplay between a centralized admmustration and the 
mass of simple producers (page 41). 
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What Sterbalova means by “interplay” between rulers and producers is not clear; 
what is clear is that she calls into question the Marxist theory of mutual relations between 
basis and superstructure. To say, as she does, that in China “the state apparatus itself 
created thé leading layers and groups” (page 41) is, from the Marxist viewpoint, absurd. 


The article under discussion is an illustration—one among many—of the crisis which 
first beset Marxist doctrine in November 1918, when it turned out that, in contradiction 
to this doctrine, Communism managed to prevail in backward Russia but suffered a 
decisive defeat in highly-developed Germany, a pattern repeated subsequently on a 
number of occasions. Sterbalova’s attempt to demonstrate the incorrectness of Chinese 
Communism by postulating that China’s development was unique suggests that Com- 
munist theoreticians are becoming more and more entangled in their own web. H. A. 


* 


The eighth issue for this year of the journal Voprosy istorii contains an extensive 
explanation of directives issued by the Party Central Committee in respect of the 
~ assignments facing the newly-formed Institute of the History of the USSR and the 
Institute of General History attached to the Academy of Sciences. These tasks are as 
follows: 

1. When dealing with the Soviet period, attention is to be focused on bringing out 
the historical inevitability [zakonomernos?] of the October Revolution and the hegemony 
of the Russian working class in this revolution; the incomparably humane fundamentals 
of Soviet democracy, including the “measures to develop socialist democracy in the 
thirties” ; the experience of socialist construction in the USSR and its significance for the 
world; and the nationality question and relations between the nationalities in the USSR. 


2. In the pre-Soviet history of the peoples of the USSR, new works are to be produced 
on the history of Kievan Rus, the emergence of the Russian state and the subsequent 
history of Russia; the early history of the peoples of the Caucasus and Central Asia, 
and the history of relations between the nationalities in Russia; and the history of 
Russian culture and of the cultures of the non-Russian peoples, greater attention being 
paid to the former. All these works are to be imbued with a feeling of patriotism; they 
must bring out the inevitability of the movement toward socialism and of the creation 
of a communal, brotherly spirit among the nationalities within the boundaries of 
Russia, and stress the outstanding role of Russia, in particular her people and her 
culture, in the history of mankind. 

3. In general history, the movement toward Communism is to be illustrated, and 
in this connection the textbook Vsemirnaya istoriya (World History) revised and supple- 
mented; a more detailed study is to be made of the political, social and economic processes 
taking place in Western Europe and America; and the manifestations of nationalism in 
socialist countries are to be subjected to criticism, in which connection an intensification 
of “academic ties” between Soviet and other Soviet-bloc historians is envisaged. 


It need hardly be added that the research of Soviet historians is to be based on the 
“Leninist principles of historical method, and a Party attitude to historical science.” 
P. U. 


* 


At the beginning of the month, the Party Central Committee and the Council of 
Ministers adopted a resolution “On the Organization of Preparatory Departments at 
Higher Educational Institutions.” As the “workers’ faculties” of the nineteen-twenties 
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and -thirties, these departments are to prepare for entry into higher educational in- 
stitutions industrialand farm workers with a complete secondary education and a work 
record of at least one year, and demobilized servicemen. Candidates are to be selected 
by the enterprise, farm or military unit concerned upon the recommendation of the 
responsible Party, Komsomol and trade union organizations. Instruction is in the form 
of day, evening or correspondence courses lasting from eight to ten months. Day 
students will receive a grant or scholarship equal to that of a first-year student either 
from the state or the enterprise, farm, etc. Those passing the final examinations will be 
admitted to the higher educational institution as first-year students under a special 
procedure established by the Ministry of Higher and Special Secondary Education 
(Uchitelskaya gazeta, September 9, 1969). 


The preferential admission to higher educational institutions of workers and 
demobilized servicemen is nothing new in the USSR; so far, however, the low 
educational standard of such persons has prevented them from lasting the course. The 
creation of the new preparatory departments is evidently an attempt to increase the 
percentage of workers among the students and prevent the formation of a “hereditary” 
intelligentsia. S. V. 


* 


In its issue for September 25, the Paris émigré newspaper Russkaya mysl published 
an open letter by Anatoly Kuznetsov (or A. Anatol, as he now calls himself), the Soviet 
writer who recently defected to the West. Kuznetsov had originally sent the letter to 
the US writer Arthur Miller to be read at the Thirty-Fourth Congress of the P.E.N. 
Club, which took place September 13—20 in Menton, but the Club declined to make it 
public. A human document in the form of an appeal to Western intellectuals, in particular 
writers, this letter, which may have easily passed unnoticed, may be of interest to the 
Sovietologist for a number of reasons. First of all, it proviaes an insight into the 
thoughts and feelings of a Soviet writer who enjoyed the unqualified approval of the 
regime and whose works came out in large editions and who may thus have appeared 
to be a staunch pillar of the Soviet state. This, however, is what Kuznetsov has to say 
about this state: 


The Soviet Union is a fascist country... But in the West everyone talks about some kind of 
dialogue with this world. ..about some kind of Communism “with a human countenance.” 


And about Soviet writers: 


Writers in Russia fall into fairly distinct groups. Firstly, the utterly subservient. Long live 
Soviet power! Everything it does is superb. So say Sholokhov, Mikhalkov and Kochetov. Secondly, 
the moderately liberal Long live Soviet power! But not everything it does is superb....So say 
Katayev, Simonov and Rozhdestvensky. Thirdly, the mulitantly liberal. Long live Soviet power 
and Communism with a human countenance! Only we don’t want to be brought before court! 
So say Yevtushenko, Voznesensky and Tvardovsky. Fourthly, the oppositionists. They are for a 
Soviet regime, but not that which has existed all these fifty years. They are prepared to be arraigned 
for the cause of truth, and they are arraigned. Sinyavsky, Daniel, Solzhenitsyn and Ginzburg, for 
example, Lastly, the opponents They are against Soviet power. They consider “Communism with 
a human countenance” to be a fiction, a myth, and Soviet Russia a world gendarme, a fascist country. 


Of those in the last category, Kuznetsov says merely that he has “heard of” or 


“met” them. Outside the USSR, he declares, no one knows about these writers, since 
they are “ruthlessly kept away even from the [literary] arena” and “suffocated in... 
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dungeons, where their cries remain unheard.” All other writers, according to Kuznetsov, 
are neither fish nor fowl nor good red herring. He writes: 


Yes, I bow before Sinyavsky and Solzhenitsyn, before General Grigorenko and Litvinov. Like 
Christian martyrs, they advance to meet the lions, knowing full well what to expect. But what 
they preach is a compromise. G. P. 


* 


In Kazan, a miniature poll was carried out among twenty-four persons coming 
out of church. Some, it was found, had attended a christening or been christened them- 
selves, others had married, still others had kissed a crucifix, and so on. Their age ranged 
from 22 to 30. Both sexes were represented. All had a secondary education, some a 
higher. The overwhelming majority were either members of or had only recently left 

` the Komsomol (Smena, 1969, No. 17, p. 4). The question which naturally interested 
poller Dias Valeyev was whether the questionees believed iti God. Here is his conclusion: 


..it turned out that the twenty-four young parishioners were all, each in his or her own way, 
atheists, even though they had, before my very eyes, touched the cross with their lips. And con- 
vinced atheists at that! What a paradox!—I thought sadly. They are not believers. They are not 
believers, and yet they say to themselves: Why shouldn’t we kiss the crucifix, why shouldn’t we 
hold a taper in our left hand und pray to the Almighty with three fingers of our night hand?...And 
after all it is young and energetic atheists who are praying, praying and beating their heads against 
the church porch (p. 5). 


Valeyev offers no explanation why these young atheists take part in church cere- 
monies. Is it that Russian religious tradition is still so strong and vital? Or is it also a 
case of covert spiritual longing? Even if the young people are not believers, the fact 
remains that it is psychologically impossible to be a convinced atheist and at the same time 

voluntarily have oneself christened or kiss a crucifix. A. J.G. 


* 


The September 9 issue of the newspaper Sovetskaya kultura contains an article by 
I. Dolgov, Deputy Head of the Cultural Department of the Volgograd Oblast, on the 
problem of training cultural workers. Fifty-five percent of his oblast’s cultural workers, 
says the author, have a higher or secondary education. Of these, 70 percent are “library,” 
i.e., city workers, Among cultural workers employed in rural areas, on the other hand, 
one-third have not completed secondary school—and their proportion is tending, if 
anything, to increase. Qualified personnel prefer to work in the cities, where they are 
in great demand, while in the country applicants with an incomplete secondary education 
ate having to be accepted as club managers. One of the reasons for the reluctance to 
work in the country is the low rate of pay, which remains the same whether a person 
works conscientiously and imaginatively or regards his duties as being confined to 
unlocking and locking up the clubhouse. Dolgov suggests that good workers be 
encouraged by extra payments from collective or state farm funds, although he adds 
that such a practice, while not being illegal, would not be exactly legal either. Finally, 
the author observes that the profession of cultural worker is in general unpopular 
among young people, many who have graduated from the appropriate training in- 
stitutions preferring to work as clerks or waiters. BR. 
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Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


September 1969 


Publication of a congratulatory message from 
the Party Central Committee to the Central 
Committee of the US Communist Party on the 
fiftieth anniversary of that party’s foundation, 


Discussion on Soviet-East German relations 
and European security takes place in Moscow 
between Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko and 
his Hast German colleague Otto Winzer. 
Deputy Foreign Minister V. S, Semenov and 
Foreign Ministry board member V., M. Falin 
also present. 

Exhibition dedicated to the twenty-fourth 
anniversary of the proclamation of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam opens in Moscow. 


Procurator General R. A. Rudenko com- 
plains at a press conference on “The Inapplica- 
bility of the Statute of Limitations to War 
Crimes and Crimes Against Humanity,” 
organized in Moscow for Soviet and foreign 
Journalists by the State Prosecutor’s Office 
and the Foreign Minıstry’s Press Department, 
that a law passed on June 26 by the West 
German Bundestag abolishing this statute 
for genocide and extending it to December 31, 
1979, for premeditated murder by war crimi- 
nals is in fact ineffective on account of the 
prevailing view exonerating such murderers 
from responsibility. 

Meeting on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the “socialist” revolution in Bulgaria, organ- 
ized by the Academy of Sctences and the Party 
Central Committee’s Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism and Academy of Social Sciences, 
opened in Moscow by Y. M. Zhukov, Director 
of the Institute of General History of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences. Speech by Corresponding 
Member of the Academy of Sciences V. M. 
Chkhikvadze. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-297.” 

Gromyko leaves for Belgrade in response 
to an invitation by Yugoslav-Foreign Minister 
Mirko Tepavac for talks on Soviet-Yugoslav 
relations and international problems, in 
particular European security. (Gromyko’s 
last vısit was in 1962.) 


Party Central Committee Secretary and 
PolitburoMemberM. A. Suslov receives Khalid 
Bagdash, Secretary General of the Central 
Committee of the Syrian Communist Party, 
who is the USSR on holiday. Head of the 
Party Central Committee’s International Af- 
fais Department Y. I. Kuskov also present. 

Delegation from the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ Party led by Central Committee 
Secretary and Politburo Member Rezsó Nyers 
arrives in Moscow to study the work of Soviet 
Party organizations in economic manage- 
ment, especially planning and the economic 
stimulation of production. 

Announcement that a delegation of senior 
Czechoslovak communications officials led by 
Minister and Chairman of the Federal Com- 
mittee for Posts and Telecommunications 
Milan Smolka is in the USSR. 

Meeting dedicated to the twentieth anni- 
versary of the German Democratic Republic, 
organized by the Academy of Sciences, the 
Party Central Committee’s Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism and Academy of Social 
Sciences, and the Soviet Society for Friend- 
ship with the DDR, opens in Moscow. 


3 Secretary General of the French Communist 


Party Waldeck Rochet returns to France after 
a holiday and medical treatment in the USSR. 


Announcement that a delegation of senior 
Czechoslovak state prosecution officials led by 
Procurator General Jan Feje3 has arrived in 
Moscow on a friendly visit in response to an 
invitation by Rudenko. 

- Delegation from the Réunion Communist 
Party, led by Secretary General Paul Vergès, 
arrives in Moscow. 

Signing in Moscow of an agreement on 
academic collaboration in problems of state and 
law between the Academy of Sciences and the 
(East) German Academy of Politics and Law. 


Announcement that a delegation from the 
Commission on Cultural, Social and Family 
Affairs of the French National Assembly, led by 
the Commission’s Vice-President René Calle, 
has arrived in Moscow. 


Announcement that an all-Union architects’ 
conference on the construction of schools and 
pre-school ınstitutions has begun in Moscow. 
It is also attended by architects from Bastern 
Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Mongolia and Yugoslavia. 

Formation in Moscow of a coordinating 
council of the Union of Writers and the Press 
Committee of the Council of Ministers which 
will direct the publication of literature on 
industrial enterprises, state and collective 
farms, military units, new towns and con- 
struction projects, heroes of labor, political 
and other public personalities, and social 
pioneers. 


4 Telegrams of condolence sent from Moscow 
to Hanoi in connection with the death of 
North Vietnamese President Ho Chi Minh. 


Soviet Party and governmental leaders visit 
the North Vietnamese Embassy in Moscow 
to express their condolence on the death of 
Ho Chi Minh. 


Chairman of the Council of Ministers A. N. 
Kosygin receives Japanese Foreign Minister 
Kiichi Aichi for a talk on Soviet-Japanese 
relations and international problems of mu- 
tual interest. Also present on the Soviet side 
are First Deputy Foreign Minister V. V. Kuz- 
netsov, Ambassador to Japan O. A. Troya- 
novsky, and Foreign Ministry board member 
V. I. Likhachev. 


Meeting takes place between a delegation 
from the Korean-Soviet Friendship Society 
led by the North Korean Deputy Minister of 
General Education Li Hi Dyun and the Chair- 
man of the Central Board of the Soviet-Korean 
Friendship Society and Minister of the Light 
Industry of the USSR N. N. Tarasov. 


Film entitled “Cooperation,” shot by 
cameramen of the Comecon countries and 
dealing with the work of Comecon, shown 
at a press conference for Soviet and foreign 
journalists held in Moscow by Comecon’s 
secretariat and the Committee on Cinema- 
tography of the Council of Ministers, 


Announcement that an international sym- 
posium on “Monuments of Culture and 
Society,” organized by the International 
Council for the Preservation of Monuments 
and Sites (ICOMOS) and attended by approxi- 
mately one hundred representatives of twenty 
countries, has opened at the Hermitage in 
Leningrad. 


Press conference dedicated to the tenth 
anniversary of the all-Union “Mashpriborin- 
torg” association takes place at the Foreign 
Trade Ministry. An account of the associa- 
tion’s activities is given by its chairman, N. V. 
Vasilev. 


Soviet Party and governmental delegation led 
by Kosygin (who is also a Member of the 
Party Central Commuttee Politburo) and 
comprising Party Central Committee Secre- 
tary K. F. Katushev, Deputy Chairman of the 
Supreme Soviet Presidium and Chairman of 
the Supreme Soviet Presidium of the RSFSR 
M. A. Yasnov and Ambassador to North 
Vietnam I. S. Shcherbakov leaves Moscow 
for Hanoi to attend the funeral of Ho Chi Minh. 
A stop will be made in Tashkent. 


Meeting takes place of an “initiative group” 
including prominent representatives of the 
Soviet public which proposes that an institute 
for relations with the West German public 
be established in the USSR. 

Delegation from the Central Board of the 
Soviet UN Association, led by Board Chair- 
man Academician F. V. Konstantinov, leaves 
for Nicosia to attend the twenty-second ple- 
nary assembly of the World Federation of 
United Nations Associations. 

Announcement that an anthology of Soviet 
governmental statements and press articles 
entitled Opasny kurs. Po povodu sobyin v Kitaye 
(A Dangerous Course: On the Occasion of 
the Developments in China) has come out 
in a mass edition. 


6 Delegation led by Kosygin arrives in Hanoi 


for the funeral of Ho Chi Minh after a brief 
stop in Delhi, where Kosygin and Indian 
Prime Minister Indıra Gandhı discussed Soviet- 
Indian cooperation, peace in Asia and other 
problems of mutual interest. 


Mourning meeting of the population of 
Moscow held at the House of Unions in 
memory of Ho Chi Minh. It was opened by 
Secretary of the Moscow City Party Com- 
mittee V. Y. Pavlov. 

Announcement that the Party Central Com- 
mittee and the Council of Ministers have 
recently adopted a resolution “On the Organi- 
zation of Preparatory Departments at Higher 
Educational Institutions.” Eligible for ad- 
mission to these departments are leading 
industrial and collective farm workers and 
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demobilized servicemen with a complete 
secondary education and a record of practical 
work of at least one year. The period of in- 
struction is 8—10 months. 


Announcement that the Council of Mani- 
sters has approved a proposal of the Ministry 
of Education and the Academy of Pedagogic 
Sciences to form research institutions at thıs 
Academy on the basis of those of the former 
Academy of Sciences ofthe RSFSR. 


Announcement that a Statute on the Com- 
mittee for Physical Culture and Sport of the 
Council of Ministers has been approved which 
defines the maın tasks of this Committee. 


Announcement that a Soviet delegation 
under Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Union of Red Cross and Red Crescent 
Societies of the USSR Professor G. A. Miterev 
has flown to Istanbul to attend the Twenty- 
First International Red Cross Conference. 


Oil and Gas Industry Worker’s Day. 


Talk takes place in Hanoi between the Soviet 
delegation under Kosygin and North Viet- 
namese Party and governmental leaders on 
Party and state relations between the two 
countries. 

Soviet Party and governmental delegation 
led by Chairman of the Supreme Soviet Presid- 
zum and Member of the Party Central Com- 
mittee Politburo N. V. Podgorny and com- 
prising Party Central Committee Secretary 
M. S. Solomentsev, Deputy Defense Minister 
and Commander in Chief of the Navy, Ad- 
miral of the Fleet of the Soviet Union S. G. 
Gorshkov, Deputy Foreign Minister L. F. 
Ilchev and Ambassador to Bulgaria A. M. 
Puzanov leaves Moscow for Sofia to attend 
celebrations of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the “soctalist” revolution in Bulgaria. 


Publication of a joint communiqué on 
Gromyko’s visit to Yugoslavia September 2—6, 
during which particular attention was devoted 
to the development of Soviet-Yugoslav rela- 
tions and the importance of the principles of 
respect for sovereignty, equal rights and non- 
interference set forth in the Belgrade declara- 
tion of 1955 and reaffirmed during President 
Tito’s talks with Soviet leaders in Moscow 
in 1965; also to European security and the 
Near East. Tepavac accepted Gromyko’s 
invitation to visit the USSR. 


Announcement that a Lenin Jubilee Certif- 
icate of Honor of the Party Central Committee, 


the Supreme Soviet Presidium, the Council 
of Ministers and the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions, and a Jubilee Medal “For 
Glorious Labor. On the Occasion of the Cen- 
tenary of the Birth of V. I. Lenin” have been 
instituted. Collectives awarded the Certificate 
of Honor are also to receive all-Union money 
prizes. 

Chairman of the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority John Hill arrives in Moscow 
as a guest of the State Committee for the Use 
of Atomic Energy. 


Secretary General of the Party Central Com- 
mittee L. I. Brezhnev, Politburo Members 
G. I. Voronov, K. T. Mazurov, D. S. Polyan- 
sky, M. A. Suslov and A. N. Shelepin and 
Candidate Members P. N. Demichev and 
D. F. Ustinov and Party Central Committee 
Secretary I. V. Kapıtonov receive a delegation 
from the Bulgarian National Committee for 
Bulgarıan-Soviet Friendship led by Committee 
Chairman and Polithuro Member of the Bul- 
gatian Party Central Committee Tsola Dra- 
goicheva which is in the USSR for celebrations 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the “socia- 
list” revolution in Bulgaria. Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Union of Soviet Societies 
for Friendship and Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries N. V. Popova and Party 
Central Committee Member and First Deputy 
Foreign Minister V. V. Kuznetsov, Chairman 
of the Central Board of the Soviet-Bulgarıan 
Friendship Society Academician A. N. Tupolev 
also present. 

Meeting takes place in Hanoı between the 
Soviet Party and governmental delegation 
under Kosygin and a delegation from the 
South Vietnamese Provisional Revolutionary 
Government and National Liberation Front, 

Aichi leaves Moscow after having had talks 
with Kosygin, Gromyko and Kuznetsov on 
Soviet-Japanese relations and international 
problems of mutual interest. 

Protocol signed in Helsinki under which 
the USSR is to render technical assistance in the 
construction of an atomic power station in 
Finland. Chairman of the State Committee 
for Foreign Economic Relations $. A. Skach- 
kov is the signatory for the USSR. 

Announcement that Gromyko has sent a 
congratulatory telegram to his Iraq: colleague 
Abdul-Karlm Abdul-Sattar al-Shaıkhli on the 
occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
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establishment of Soviet-Iraqi diplomatic re- 
lations. 


Soviet delegation under Kosygin arrives in 
Calcutta after attending the funeral of Ho 
Chi Minh. 

Hungarian Party delegation under Nyers 
leaves for home after a visit which included 
the Moscow City Party Committee, a number 
of ministries and government departments, 
the Academy of Sciences, and Belorussia. 


Third International Forum of Intervision 
opens in Moscow. Forty-five television com- 
panies and organizations from 23 countries 
of Europe, America, Asia and Africa are 1ep- 
resented. New television productions of the 
eight member countries (USSR, Eastern Ger- 
many, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland) will be shown, 
and talks held on the joint production of films 
and an exchange of programs. 

Announcement that general meetings of 
collective farm workers have begun at which 
the draft of a new Statute for an Agricultural 
Aatel ıs to be discussed and delegates elected 
to the raion meetings of collective farm rep- 
resentatives, 


Kosygin and Chinese Premier Chou En-lai 
meet ın Peking by mutual agreement to pre- 
sent their respective standpoints. Katushev 
and Yasnov are present on the Soviet side, 
and Deputy Prime Ministers Hsieh Fu-chi 
and Li Hsten-nien on the Chinese 


Soviet delegation under Kosygin retuins 


. to Moscow. 


Publication of a communiqué on the visit 
to North Vietnam of the Soviet delegation 
under Kosygin. 


Indian Foreign Minister Dinesh Singh 
arııves in Moscow and discusses with Gro- 
myko Soviet-Indian relations and imterna- 
tional problems of mutual interest. Present on 
the Soviet side are Deputy Foreign Minister 
N. È. Fıryabın, Ambassador to India N. M. 
Pegov, Head of the Foreign Minustry’s South- 
ern Asia Department A. A Fomin, Head of 
the Foreign Ministry’s Treaties and Legal 
Department O. N. Khlestov, and Deputy Head 
of the Foreign Ministry’s Press Department 
I. I. Marchuk. 


Announcement that a Japanese Socialist 
Party delegation led by Head of the Medium 
and Small Businesses Department of the 


Party’s Central Executive Committee Minoru 
Kihara has arrived ın Moscow and discussed 
the expansion of Soviet-Japanese trade and 
economic relations with Acting Chairman of 
the Presidium of the All-Union Chamber of 
Commerce N. D. Filippov. 

„Publication ın Pravda of a survey under the 
title “Documents on the Acts of Armed Prov- 
ocation of the Chinese Authorities on the 
Sino-Soviet Frontier.” 


12 Soviet Party and government delegation under 


Podgorny returns to Moscow from Sofia. 


Chairman of the State Committee for the 
Use of Atomic Energy A. M. Petrosyants 
receives Hull, 

Chairman of the Council of Nationalities 
of the Supreme Soviet J. I. Paleckis receives 
a delegation from the UAR socialist youth 
organization led by the secretary general of 
the organization’s central committee, Mufid 
Shehab, which took part in a Week of Friend- 
ship Between the Young People of the Soviet 
Union and the UAR. 


13 Publication of a declaration by the Light 


Athletics Federation of the USSR to the effect 
that should, during the European Athletics 
Championship in Athens, the Greek authori- 
ties or press exploit the championship for 
political purposes, violate the regulations and 
traditions of international athletics, display a 
“hostile attitude” or carry out “antisocialist 
propaganda,” the question of Soviet participa- 
tion will be reexamined. 

Delegation from the Japanese-Soviet Friend- 
ship Society led by the Society’s Chairman and 
Deputy of the Japanese Parliament Munenori 
Akagi arrives in Moscow. 


14 Tankman’s Day. Order of the day issued by 
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Defense Minister Marshal of the Soviet 
Union A. A. Grechko. 


Minister of Culture Y. A. Furtseva flies to 
Stockholm as a guest of Swedish Minister of 
Education Olof Palme to study the work of 
Swedish libraries, theaters, museums and 
other cultural institutions 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-298.” 

Soviet delegation under Gromyko, and 
Ukramian and Belorussian SSR delegations 
led by the respective Foreign Ministers of 
these republics D. Z. Belokolos and A. Y. 
Gurinovich, leave Moscow for New York to 
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attend the Twenty-Fourth Session of the 
UN General Assembly. 


Brezhnev receives Singh to discuss Soviet- 
Indian relations and international problems, 
including the situation in Asia, in the presence 
of Kuznetsov, Firyubin and Pegov. 

Kosygin receives Singh to discuss Soviet- 
Indian relations and international questions 
of mutual interest in the presence of Firyubin, 
Pegov and Fomin. 

Signing of an agreement, to come into 
effect in January 1970, on scientific collabo- 
ration between the Academy of Sciences and 
the French Centre nationale de la recherche 
scientifique. Signatory for the Academy of 
Sciences was its President, Academician 
M. V. Keldysh. 

Ninth International Congress of Wild Game 
Biologists, attended by specialists from 34 
countries, opens ın Moscow. Principal item 
on the agenda is improving the biological 
productivity of game reserves. 

Delegation of leaders of the Single Center 
of Chilean Workers received by Party Central 
Committee Poliburo Member and Chairman 
of the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions A. N. Shelepin for a talk on the 
expansion of contacts and cooperation between 
Soviet and Chilean trade unions in the presence 
of Council Secretary P. T. Pimenov and Head 
of the Council’s International Affairs Depart- 
ment B. A. Averyanov. 

Announcement that a delegation from the 
Soviet War Veterans Commuttee led by Air 
Chief Marshal A. Y. Golovanov has arrived 
in Algeria. 


16 Brezhnev and Kosygin discuss Soviet- 


Czechoslovak cooperation with Czechoslovak 
Premier Oldrich Cernfk, who leaves for 
home on the same day. 


Secretary General of the US Communist 
Party Gus Hall leaves Moscow for home 
en rosie from Hanoi after being received by 
Brezhnev in the presence of Party Central 
Committee Secretary B. N. Ponomarev. 


Announcement that Soviet scientists are 
working on a plan to build a canal between 
the River Amur and the Gulf of Tartary which 
will shorten the shipping route between Amur 
river ports and the Japanese islands. 


International seminar on labor organization 
and ınspection in the USSR, organized by the 


State Committee for Labor and Wages and the 
International Labor Organization, begins in 
Moscow. It is attended by representatives of 
twenty Afro-Asian countries, who will be 
shown industrial and agricultural enterprises 
and research institutions in Moscow, Kiev 
and Yerevan. The seminar will be held until 
October 4 in the USSR, and be continued in 
Geneva. 

Ceremonial meeting dedicated to the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of the 
Ukrainian poet and playwright Ivan Kotlya- 
tevsky. 


17 Ministry of Culture and Press Committee of 


the RSFSR hold a press conference on the 
DDR Culture Days to take place September 
18—29 in Moscow, Leningiad, Smolensk, 
Novosibirsk, Irkutsk and Bratsk. An East 
German delegation of cultural officials under 
Minister of Culture Klaus Gysi has arrived to 
attend them. 


18 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-299.” 


Publication of a report on Singh’s visit to 
the USSR, during which he met Brezhnev, 
Kosygin, Deputy Chairmen of the Council 
of Ministers N. K. Baibakov and V. N. Novi- 
kov, Grechko and Gromyko, and, besides Mos- 
cow, visited Volgograd. His invitation to 
Gromyko to pay an official visit to India was 
accepted. 

Announcement that a delegation of secre- 
taries of federations of the French Communist 
Party led by Party Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Politburo Candidate Member André 
Vieuxguet has arrived in Moscow to study 
the work of the Soviet Communist Party. 

Group of members of the Indian Parliament 
led by Mohan Dharia arrives in Moscow in 
response to an invitation by the Parliamentary 
Group of the USSR. 

Announcement that ratification instruments 
of a trade agreement between the USSR and 
Jordan have been exchanged in Amman, 

Announcement that elections are being 
held and reports delivered in the majority of 
primary Party organizations. 


19 Gromyko sends UN Secretary General U 


Thant a letter requesting that the question 
of international security be placed on the 
agenda of the Twenty-Fourth Session of the 


General Assembly. The draft is enclosed of a 
pertinent “Appeal to All States of the World.” 


Delegations from the USSR, the Ukrainian 
SSR, tbe Belorussian SSR, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Mongolia at the Twenty-Fourth Session of 
the UN General Assembly submit to U Thant 
a request that the session examine the ques- 
tion of the conclusion of a convention calling 
for a ban on the development, production 
and stockpiling of chemical and bacteriolo- 
gical (biological) weapons and the destruction 
of existing stocks. A draft convention is 
enclosed. 


Mongolian Defense Minister Colonel-Gen- 
eral B. Dorj arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet military delegation led by First Dep- 
uty Defense Minister General of the Army 
S. L. Sokolov leaves Moscow for Sofia to 
attend celebrations of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Bulgarian People’s Army. 

Announcement that an agreement between 
Aeroflot and the Malaysian-Singapore air 
company has been initialed under which 
Aeroflot aircraft will fly to Kuala-Lumpur 
and aircraft of the Malaysian-Singapore com- 
pany from Kuala-Lumpur to Moscow sa 
Tashkent. 

Automatic telephone service between Hast 
Berlin and Moscow goes into operation. Sim- 
ilar services between Moscow and Warsaw, 
Prague, Budapest, Sofia and other capitals 
of “brother” states are to follow in 1970. 


20 Announcement that during the final third of 


September Warsaw Pact air, sea and land 
maneuvers with the codeword “Oder-Neisse” 
are to take place in Poland under the command 
of the Polish Defense Minister, General of 
Armored Troops Wojciech Jaruzelski, with 
the participation of Soviet, Czechoslovak, 
East German and Polish troops. Their pur- 
pose is to ascertain the level of training reached 
during the year and strengthen the “comrade- 
ship-in-arms” between the allied armies. 
Grechko receives Dotj for a talk on streng- 
thening friendship and cooperation between 
the Soviet and Mongolian armed forces. 
Announcement that a regular plenary meet- 
ing of the Supreme Court has been held under 
the chairmanship of Court Chairman A. F. 
Gorkin and with the participation of Rudenko 
at which the implementation of labor Jaws and 
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legal practice in cases concerning the involve- 
ment of minors in criminal or other anti- 
social activity were discussed In particular, 
courts were called upon to improve the in- 
vestigation of labor disputes and pay greater 
attention to the observance of labor laws and 
the tightening up of labor discipline in fac- 
tories and offices 


Forestry Worker’s Day. 

Publication of a communiqué on the visit 
paid to the USSR September 10—20 of a Ru- 
manian Party delegation led by Central Com- 
mittee Member and departmental head Aldea 
Militaru for the purpose of studying the work 
of Soviet Party organizations. During their 
stay, the Rumanian guests were received in 
the Party Central Committee’s Party Organi- 
zation Department, the Central Committee of 
the Latvian Communist Party, the Moscow 
Oblast Party Committee, the Leningrad City 
Party Committee and other organizations, 
and were shown a number of industrial and 
agricultural enterprises. 

Bulgarian military delegation led by Deputy 
Defense Minister Colonel-General A. Kabach- 
kiyev arrives in Moscow for celebrations of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Bulgarian 
People’s Army. 


22 Polish United Workers’ Party delegation led 
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by Central Committee Secretary and Politburo 
Candidate Member Jan Szydlyak arrives in 
Moscow to study the ideological work of 
Soviet Party organizations. 

Delegation from the Society for Promoting 
Relations Between the German Federal Re- 
public and the Soviet Union led by the So- 
cıety’s President, Professor Boris Rajewsky, 
arrives in Moscow. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Barth satellite 
“Kosmos-300.” 

Grechko leaves for Poland to attend the 
Warsaw Pact maneuvers. 

Announcement that the Commander in 
Chief of the Warsaw Pact Forces, Marshal 
of the Soviet Union I. I. Yakubovsky, accom- 
panied by Pact generals and staff officers, has 
arrived in the area of the Warsaw Pact ma- 
neuvers, 

Brezhnev receives the Secretary-General 
of the Portuguese Communust Party, A. Cunhal, 
in the presence of Ponomarev. 
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Tenth Mendeleyev Congress on General 
and Applied Chemistry, dedicated to the cen- 
tenary of the discovery of the periodic law by 
the Russian chemist D. I. Mendeleyev, opened 
in Leningrad by the President of the All-Union 
D. I. Mendeleyev Chemistry Society, Acad- 
emician S. I. Volfkovich. Speech on the 
periodic law and its current importance by 
Professor S. A. Shchukarey, Head of the De- 
partment of Inorganic Chemistry of Lenin- 
grad University (which was headed by Men- 
deleyev for over twenty years). 


Launching of Soviet artifical Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-301.” 


Publication of a report on the visit paid to 
the USSR September 15—23 by a delegation 
of officials of the East German Socialist Unity 
Party led by Head of the Party Central 
Commuttee’s Planning and Finance Depart- 
ment Wappler to study the work of Soviet 
Party organizations in national economic 
management, in particular planning and 
economic stimulation, The delegation was 
received by the Party Central Committee’s 
Department for Planning and Finance Organs, 
the State Planning Committee (Gosplan) and 
other organizations. 

Publication of a report on the visit paid to 
the USSR September 3—22 by a delegation 
from the Réunion Communist Party to study 
the Soviet Party’s organizational and political 
work. The delegation visited industrial and 
agricultural enterprises in Moscow, Georgia 
and the Irkutsk Oblast. 

Announcement that an international sym- 
postum on material and technical supply 
attended by representatives of the eight 
Comecon countries has begun in Tbilisi. 


Publication of a congratulatory message from 
Podgorny to newly-elected North Vietnamese 
President Ton Duc Thang. 

Bulgarıan delegation led by First Secretary 
of the Bulgarıan Party Central Committee 
and Chairman of the Bulgarian Council of 
Ministers Todor Zhivkov arrives in Moscow 
for the opening of a jubilee exhibition with 
the theme “The People’s Republic of Bul- 
garia—Twenty-Five Years on the Path of 
Socialism.” 

Announcement that September 23—24 
bilateral talks took place at the Foreign Mini- 
stty with representatives of the Czechoslovak 
Foreign Ministry on international problems 
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28 


of mutual interest, above all European se- 
curity. Participants on the Soviet side were 
Deputy Foreign Ministers L. F. Ilıchev, V. S. 
Semenov and S. P. Kozyrev, 

Announcement that a delegation of Soviet 
legal officials under Gorkin has flown to Sofia 
to exchange information on the work of Soviet 
and Bulgarian legal organs. 

Delegation from the General Council of 
Trade Unions of Japan and the Japanese 
Liaison Council of Neutral Trade Unions 
arrives in Moscow to attend the fourth ordi- 
nary meeting of the Japanese-Soviet trade 
union commission. The Soviet delegation 
18 headed by Shelepin. 


Brezhnev and Kosygin meet Zhivkov for a 
talk on bilateral Party and state relations and 
international] problems, after which Zhivkov 
and his delegation return home. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Mini- 
sters M. A. Lesechko meets the Ministers of 
the Light Industry and Eastern Germany 
Mrs. József Nagy and Hans Wittik, the Min- 
ister of the Light and Food Industry of 
Mongolia Damdin, and the Minster of Indus- 
try of Slovakia and Chairman of Comecon’s 
Standing Commission on the Light Industry 
Stanislay Luptak, who are in Moscow for the 
opening of the international “Footwear-69” 
exhibition, for a talk on cooperation in light 
industrial development. Soviet Light Indus- 
try Minister N. N. Tarasov is also present. 

Announcement that the republican Ministry 
of Grain Products and the Combined Fodder 
Industry of the RSFSR has been reconstituted 
as the Union-republic State Purchasing 
Ministry of the RSFSR. 


Polish Party delegation under Szydlyak leaves 
Moscow for home. Its visit also took ıt to 
Volgograd. 

Announcement that an international sym- 
posium on Timurid art, opened by Dr. L. I. 
Miroshn:kov, is taking place in Samarkand 
under a UNESCO program of research into 
the civilizations of Central Asia. Countries 
represented include the USSR, India, Turkey, 
Afghanistan, Iran, Mongolia, the USA, Great 
Britain, Western Germany, Eastern Germany, 
France, Hungary and Finland. 


Machine Builder’s Day. 
“Oder-Neisse” exercise comes to an end. 


Delegation from the permanent secretariat 
of the Organization for Afro-Asian People’s 


Solidarity led by the Organization’s Secretary 
General, Youssef el-Sebai, arrives in Moscow 
en route to Alma-Ata, where it will take part 
in an international symposium with the theme 
“The Leninist Teaching on National Liber- 
ation Revolutions, and the Present Stage of 
the Social Progress of the Developing Coun- 
tries.” 

29 Broadened meeting of the Central Board of 
the Soviet UN Association takes place in 
Moscow. Board Chairman Academician F. V. 
Konstantinov, as head of the Soviet delegation 
to the T'wenty-Second Session of the Plenary 
Assembly of the World Federation of United 
Nations Associations held in Nicosia Sep- 
tember 7—13, reports on the proceedings of 
the session. In addition, a special resolution 
was adopted inviting national UN associations 
to participate in ‘‘measures” dedicated to the 
centenary of the birth of Lenin. 

Delegation from the Soviet War Veterans’ 
Committee led by Responsible Secretary A. P, 
Maresev arrives in Vienna to attend sessions 
of the Bureau of the International Federation 
of Resistance. 


30 Gromyko sends a congratulatory telegram 
to his Chinese colleague on the occasion of the 
twentieth anniversary of the Chinese People’s 
Republic. 

Meeting of representatives of the Moscow 
public held to mark the twentieth anniversary 
of the Chinese People’s Republic. The meeting 
was organized by the Union of Soviet Societies 
for Friendship and Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries and the Soviet-Chinese 
Friendship Society, and opened by Chairmen 
of the Central Board of this Society A. A. 
Andreyev. Speech by Deputy Chairman M. F. 


Yurev, a Doctor of Historical Sciences and 
Professor. 

Exchange takes place in Moscow of notes 
approving a trade agreement between the 
USSR and Peru and of a protocol on the estab- 
lishment of trade missions. 

Announcement of the publication of the 
statistical yearbook Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR. 
s 1968 godu (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1968), prepared by the Central Sta- 
tistical Authority. 


Changes and Appointments 


2 Announcement that V. A. Ustinov has been 
appointed Ambassador to Tanzania, replacing 
A. M. Timoshchenko, who has been trans- 
ferred to other work. 

5 Announcement that M. N, Sveshnikov has 
been appointed Chairman of the Board of the 
State Bank. 


`~ 9 Announcement that S. A. Afanasev has been 


appointed Ambassador to Tunisia, replacing 
A. Y. Malyshev, who has been transferred to 
other work. 

13 Marshal of Armored Troops A. Kh. Babad- 
zhanyan, previously Head of the Military 
Academy of Armored Troops, first mentioned 
as Chief of Tank Forces, a position previously 
held by Marshal of Armored Troops P. P. 
Poluboyarov. 

18 Announcement that the State Purchasing 
Committee has been reconstituted as the 
Union-republic Ministry of State Purchases, 
its head, Z. Y. Nuriyev, accordingly receiving \ 
the status of Minister. 
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ARTICLES 


The Changing Nature of Soviet Education 
Jaan PENNAR 


This article is based on material taken from a forthcoming study by Jaan Pennar, 
Ivan I. Bakalo and George Z. F. Bereday, tentatively entitled Modernization and Diversity 
in Soviet Education. 


From the Revolution to the Fall of Khrushchev y 

The Soviet educational system has been subjected to many changes since the 
Revolution. It did not start from scratch, however. A lot of work was done in 
pre-Revolutionary days, both in the elaboration of future plans and in the spread 
of literacy and development of educational facilities, however unevenly, through- 
out the country. The Soviets could build, in other words, on foundations laid 
in the past. 

So far as education is concerned, the first decade-and-a-half of Soviet rule 
may be described as one of experiment and in many ways it was the most fascinating 
period in Soviet history. A multiplicity of experimental schools and higher 
educational institutions were permitted to compete under the broad rubric of 
polytechnical education, often to the detriment of such education itself. The 
second-largest republic, the Ukraine, was allowed to develop its own system of 
public education, which spread to Belorussia. At the same time, the more 
remote areas of the Soviet Union, such as Turkestan, were still fighting general 
illiteracy. The experimental period, which also drew upon new Western education- 
al methods, began to disappear with the beginning of industrialization under the 
first Five-Year Plan. Specialists were needed for modernization, and this could 
only be done according to plan and not experiment. In addition, school discipline 
was tequired to shore up educational standards, which had fallen off badly since 
Tsarist times. 

The period from the mid-thirties to the late fifties represents a reversion to 
traditional methods of schooling. These were applied uniformly throughout 
the country. Emphasis was placed on the training of qualified specialists, at all 
levels, for work in industry and collectivized agriculture. Instruction in the basic 
tenets of Marxism was intensified. Amid the purges and the resettlement from 
farm to city, the Soviet educational plant ground out a new technocracy which 
began to perpetuate itself. The offspring of white-collar employees and officials 
made up 35.7 percent of the students admitted to places of higher education in 


1* 3 


the Ukraine in 1951.1 By 1958, this proportion had grown to 42 percent for the 
USSR as a whole, although white-collar workers and officials made up only 
20 percent of the total Soviet population. ? 


Higher educational institutions were unable to handle the growing numbers 
of pupils leaving secondary school and applying for admission. This became 
especially evident during the fifties. In 1951, there was a total of 339,900 secondary 
school graduates, of whom 245,200 proceeded to places of higher education.® By 
1958, these numbers had grown to 1,570,000 and fallen to a mere 215,500 respec- 
tively.* This clearly called for a reform in the educational system. 

The school reform of 1958 launched the third stage in the history of Soviet 
education. Commonly referred to as the Khrushchev school reform, it faded 
away together with its initiator in 1964. In pushing for reform, Khrushchev may 
have meant well. He was probably motivated by his own simplistic views con- 
cerning a return to Leninism and polytechnical education as he interpreted it. 
This meant that no one could claim proletarian status unless he had done manual 
labor. School, as Khrushchev saw it, should be brought closer to life. A sub- 
sidiary motive may have been a desire to channel more Soviet youths to work 
in industry and on the farm, rather than let them swell the ranks of the bureau- 
cratic middle class. “Production training” was the key element in the 1958 reform, 
and it was upon, this rock that it also foundered. Students learned useless trades 
or simply whiled their time away at plants, factories and farms. The net result was 
a general lowering of educational standards at all levels. Khrushchev had mis- 
understood the nature of a modern industrial society, which needed highly 
qualified specialists and not handymen with secondary school diplomas. Besides, 
it was quite expensive. The cost of training one of these “young workers” (i.e., 
one of those that stayed on) at one plant in Kaluga worked out at 2,000 rubles, 
whereas on-the-job training of “any youth taken from the street, provided 
` -he could read and write,” to obtain the same qualifications cost a mere 45 rubles. ë 
Another element of the reform, specialist training by correspondence or at evening 
courses, yielded equally unsatisfactory results. The changeover to full-time study 
has been slow owing to a shortage of facilities and inadequate teaching staff; 
“production training,” however, declined rapidly after 1964. 


aot The Latest Stage 


The 1964-65 school year opened the latest stage in Soviet educational devel- 
opment. Major revisions were decreed. By 1968, according to the Minister of 
Education .of the RSFSR, A. I. Danilov, “pupil production brigades had been 


1 O. N. Zuban, Borotba Komunistychnoi partii Ukrainy za rozvitok narodnoi osvity (1945—1952 rr.) 
(The Struggle of the Communist Party of the Ukraine for the Development of Public Education, 
1945—52), Lvov, 1967, p. 172. 

2 Molodoi kommunist, 1968, No. 3, pp. 62—67. 

3 M. P. Kim (ed.), Kulturnaya revolyutsiya v SSSR 1917—1965 gg. (The Cultural Revolution in the 
USSR, 1917—65), Moscow, 1967, p. 184. 

4 Ibid., p. 185. 

5 Prasda, January 6, 1965. 
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reduced ‘considerably.”® And the Minister of Education of the USSR, Mikhail 
Prokofev, noted with regret that workshop lessons, the only major polytechnical 
facet left intact after the 1964 revisions of the 1958 school en had “recently 
received less attention” from a number of schools and educational agencies.’ 


In November 1966, the Party and the government ordered all educational 
authorities and institutions to work out new curricula and study plans consonant 
with the scientific, technical and cultural needs of the times.® This heralded a major 
reorganization in the Soviet educational system which was to extend into the 
seventies. Apart from the working out of new curricula, primary education was 
cut down to three years and teachers were made subject to retraining to cope 
with the establishment of compulsory secondary education for all by the school 
year 1970-71. A particularly significant change decreed in 1966 was the intro- - 
duction, of electives, or optional subjects, in schools of general education. The 
rigid European system of the past, in other words, is giving way to that of the 
United States. 

Elective courses, however, are being introduced very slowly. Only the first 
attempts at defining and classifying have beén made, according to Prokofev, 
who suggests that “an immense amount of work must still be done to improve 
the elective disciplines.” ® One way of going about it is to reduce the number of 
required courses in the new curriculum to a maximum of 24 hours a week for 
grades one to four and 30 hours for grades five to ten.1° The lightened burden 
would thus make it possible to take elective, extracurricular courses according 
to interest. l 

Apart from problems connected with elective courses, there are others related 
to the general reorganization of Soviet education taking place during the second 
half of the sixties. In the article cited above, Prokofev claims that “concern for 
improving the teaching of school disciplines can be successful only when the 
labor and polytechnical training of pupils is improved at the same time.” 11 Poly- 
technical education, in other words, is still dear to Soviet educators’ hearts but 
needs re-defining. Problems multiply as other aspects of reorganization are 
taken into consideration. 

Qualified teachers are scare in rural areas, the wide majority having no more 
than a secondary education.!? Moreover, about a third of the rural primary 

‘schools had only one teacher in 1965 to instruct the pupils in all subjects at all 
grades.13 It is doubtful whether the situation has improved much recently. There 
is also a shortage of textbooks. This has prompted the Estonian republic to issue 
free textbooks through libraries.14 New curricula call for the retraining of 
"© Usbitelskaya gazeta, May 21, 1968. 

7 Pravda, March 12, 1968. 

8 Izwestia, November 19, 1966, 

9 Pravda, March 12, 1968. 

10 Tzvestia, May 14, 1968. 

Pravda, March 12, 1968. 

12 Ibid. 

13 Trud, December 2, 1965. 

14 Izsestia, March 8, 1968. 
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teachers by the 1970-71 school year, which is a task of major proportions. 
Finally, there is a continued scarcity of school buildings and equipment. As a 
matter of fact, plans for the Armenian republic do not foresee one-shift schools 
until 1975.15 

Boarding schools, which were originally conceived for the purpose of raising 
educational standards and were interpreted by some as élitist, have failed to live 
up to these expectations. The number of pupils in them is much smaller than 
originally planned, and most of them are either orphans or underprivileged 
children. Specialized boarding-schools attached to many leading universities 
(in the RSFSR, to three—those of Moscow, Leningrad and Novosibirsk) and 
specializing in mathematics and physics, have, on the other hand, turned into 
privileged institutions: among their pupils there are not enough children of 
workers and kolkhozniks, although some improvement in this direction has 
been made, it being recognized, at least in principle, that children living in large 
cities have better chances of enhancing their knowledge and that the specialized 
boarding-schools should therefore give priority of admission to gifted children 
from rural areas.16 Extended day schools have also garnered their share of 
criticism. 

The goal of establishing universal secondary education by 1970-71 is thus 
fraught with difficulties. Even the present eight-year school is only limping 
along. In 1968, Azerbaidzhan reported that no more than 75 percent of those 
entering first grade completed the eighth.17 Some republics in Central Asia were 
similarly affected,!8 and only 73 percent of all those leaving eight-year general 
education schools continue with secondary, technical or other specialized 
education.!? 

Vocational training has lost its attractiveness as the society has prospered. 
Parents want more education for their children so that they can better themselves. 
Anyone entering a vocational-technical school cuts himself off from further 
education, since all he obtains is a vocation without a diploma, together with 
a requirement to work three or four years at an enterprise to which he has been 
assigned. This has caused some concern. ?° The Chairman of the State Committee 
for Vocational and Technical Education, however, has a different point of view. 
“We do not set ourselves the task,” notes A. A. Bulgakov, “even in perspective, 
of transferring all vocational-technical schools to new study plans. Not all 
vocations require a secondary education. And far from all youngsters wish to 
study further. We only want to create satisfactory conditions for that portion of 
youth that wishes to study.” 31 





15 Ucbitelskaya gazeta, April 27, 1968. 

18 Ibid., January 27, 1968. 

17 Thid. 

18 Thid., January 4, 1968. 

19 Tevastia, May 9, 1968. 

20 Thid., April 16, 1968. 

21 Literaturnaya gazsta, April 19, 1967. = 


Higher Education 


The Khrushchev school reform, it will be recalled, required that at least 
80 percent of those entering places of higher education should have two years’ 
experience of work in production. At the same time, these institutions expanded 
their evening and correspondence departments to the degree that they embraced 
more than one-half of the student body. The effect of these measures is best 
expressed in figures. If, in 1959,79.7 percent of the students who entered higher 
educational institutions in 1953 graduated, then in 1964 only 59 percent of those 
who had matriculated in 1959 did so.?? At the same time, the average age of those 
graduating from higher educational institutions grew from 24.1 to 26.4.23 
All this was obviously wasteful, especially in view of the fact that only 24 percent 
of evening and correspondence course graduates went to work in jobs requiring 
the specialized training they had obtained.*4 In spite of these ill effects, as late as 
the 1964-65 academic year, 59 percent of all students at higher educational 
establishments were registered in evening and correspondence course depart- 
ments, #6 

In 1966, it was decided to switch back to full-time study. During the 1966-67 
academic year, the proportion of students registered in evening and correspond- 
ence course departments dropped slightly to 57.7 percent.2® Expanded day 
sessions, however, will place additional strains upon these institutions. Between 
1960-61 and 1966—67, the student body grew by 72 percent, while the number 
of higher degree holders (not all of whom took up teaching) increased by 55 per- 
cent.27 An average of only 30 percent of the teaching staff at Soviet universities 
and comparable institutions held, in 1967, a candidate’s or doctor’s degree. In 
Kazakhstan and Tadzhikistan, the proportion was among the lowest, i.e., 19 per- 
cent.®8 Some republics, in an attempt to improve the situation, send their graduate 
students to study in the RSFSR or even abroad. The Tallinn Polytechnic Institute 
has had graduate students studying in Finland, Sweden and Poland.?® 


While the USSR may claim to be first in the number of specialists with 
degrees and diplomas from higher and secondary specialized schools, there are a 
number of factors which make their impact on society less effective than elsewhere. 
Soviet planners make mistakes, and often there is an oversupply or an undersupply 
of specialists in fields where they are either not needed or sorely required. On 
other occasions, graduates may refuse to accept work in the places assigned them 
and may prefer a more sophisticated environment than, say, the Asian parts of 





22 Vestnik vysshei shkoly, 1965, No. 9, p. 16. 

22 Ibid., p. 17. 

A Thid., p. 20. 

25 Narodnoye kboxyaistvo SSSR v 1965 godu. Statistichesky yexbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1965: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1966, p. 688. 

28 Strana Sovetov za 50 let. Sbornik statistichsskikh matsrialos (The Land of the Soviets During Fifty 
Years: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1967, p. 276. 

27 Ibid., p. 283. 

28 Prasda, June 13, 1967. 

29 Sovetskaya Estoniya, Tallinn, January 4, 1968. 


the USSR. Even after a required three-year period in some remote area, a graduate 
may prefer to return to European Russia and work in a completely different 
capacity. The gap between town and village is still substantial in most parts ofthe 
country. Of the 462,400 practicing doctors in 1964, only 45,700 worked in rural 
areas, while the rural population amounted to 48 percent of the total.3° 


In general, higher education in the USSR provides an uneven picture. Soviet 
commentators themselves suggest that some institutions graduate technicians 
and other highly qualified specialists of the “world class.”’21 

Specialist training is also subject to reorganization. University courses in 
jurisprudence, journalism and history have been extended from four to five 
years.®? Higher qualifications are demanded for admission. Party agencies at 
higher educational institutions in Latvia have been called upon to exercise closer 
control over examinations. No “false liberalism can be permitted.” 33 

Students’ apathy toward Communist ideals, exemplified in their pro forma 
attendance of courses in the “social sciences,” i.e., Marxism, worries Soviet 
educators considerably. More often than not, students aim merely at a passing 
grade in the subject. A directive of August 1967 notes that “those responsible 
for the preparation of specialists have still not provided the necessary level of 
instruction in social sciences and ideological-political training for student youth,” 
and asks them “to supply a creative reworking of theoretical problems in close 
connection with the concrete tasks of Communist construction, to raise the level 
of instruction in social sciences and all other Marxist-Leninist education of 
cadres.” 35 

Soviet higher education remains, by and large, the bailiwick of the educated 
intelligentsia. Somewhat arbitrarily, a Soviet commentator fixed the composition 
of Soviet society at the following levels: workers, 50 percent; white-collar 
employees, 25 percent; and collective farmers, 25 percent.8® He then showed 
that the children of white-collar employees in Sverdlovsk comprised from 
25 to 42 percent of the student body at local higher educational institutions in 
recent years, according to the year and the type of institution. His figures become 
even more significant when he separates the families of specialists (i.e., the educated 
intelligentsia) from those of white-collar employees and workers. In establishing 
the motivational drives of the three groups (the collective farmers are omitted 
altogether), it appears that 91 percent of the children of specialists, 83 percent 
of the children of white-collar employees and 74 percent of those of the workers 
wish to obtain a higher education. The author takes exception to “‘ill-wishers”’ 


30 Sovstskoye zdravookhraneniye, 1966, No. 8, pp. 4—5. 
31 Tzpsstia, December 23, 1967. 


32 D, A. Kerimov (ed.), Voprosy vospitaniya i prepodavamya v universitete (Problems of Education and 
Instruction at the University), Leningrad, 1967, pp. 132—43. 


33 Sovetskaya Latviya, Riga, July 20, 1967. 

3 Uchitelskaya gazeta, June 1, 1968. 

85 Sovetskaya Latviya, August 22, 1967. 

36 M. N. Rutkevich, in Voprosy filosofis, 1967, No. 6. 


abroad who, as it were, suggest that the Soviet intelligentsia is perpetuating itself. 
In an attempt to disprove this contention, a table is provided indicating the 
social origin of specialists and technicians at a turbo-motor plant, which shows, 
oddly enough, that the worker and peasant origin decreases the younger a 
technician or a specialist is. 

The second half of the sixties also witnessed a major reorganization in the 
administration of Soviet education, providing for greater, or at least more 
obvious, centralization. By a decree of August 1966, a Ministry of Education 
of the USSR was created where there was none before, to coordinate the work of 
the Union-republic ministries of education. The Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences of the RSFSR was reconstituted as an all-Union academy under the new 
ministry. The Academy is the research and motivating force behind all educational 
reforms being undertaken. 


The Nationality Problem 


As a multinational country, the USSR faces problems no other major industrial 
nation has to face on the same scale. The Russians comprise a bate majority of the 
population. The remainder include the Ukrainians, who could claim to be the 
fifth-largest nation in Europe, the Balts, the Georgians and Armenians, who have 
existed as national states, the Turkic peoples, who are both racially and linguisti- 
cally quite remote from the Russians, and a number of other nationalities. Histori- 
cally, the Communists have trod, and continue to tread, softly on the feelings of 
nationalism. In the twenties, they actually encouraged the growth of national 
feelings by means of educational and cultural policies of the time. This was 
changed under Stalin, who came to rely, especially during World War I, on 
Russian patriotism. Since his death, Soviet nationality policy has shown no 
particular consistency. Theories on the merging of socialist nations were put 
forth and discarded. By the mid-sixties, the policy appeared to be to let nationality 
matters slide, provided they did not get out of hand and join forces with other 
liberalizing tendencies, notably those shown by the writers. It is quite obvious, 
nevertheless, that the Soviet leaders realize that nationalism is perhaps the most 
potent force in the world today and that, from their point of view, its more 
extreme manifestations should be contained in the USSR. 


It is consequently not surprising that little should be done to correct the lack 
of native language schools for re-settled nationals. There are at least half-a-million 
Ukrainians out of a total of five million living outside the Ukraine who still 
consider Ukrainian their native tongue, but no schools with instruction in 
Ukrainian are provided for them. Russian-language instruction is spreading in 
the autonomous republics. “Experience has shown,” notes the Minister of 
Education in North Ossetia, “that children having instruction in Russian from 
the first grade on receive a better general education.”?” The many nationalities 
of the Northern Caucasus have, naturally, a more difficult time retaining their 





37 Narodnoye obrazovantye, 1965, No. 3, p. 8. 
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national traits than the larger ones. But even in the Union republics, an assimila- 
tory process is taking place which is looked upon favorably. A Kirghiz school 
official observes with pride that in Kirghizia parallel instruction in Russian and 
Kirghiz is conducted in 280 out of 1,776 schools. There are also schools with 
instruction in four languages—Kirghiz, Russian, Uzbek and Tadzhik. “But the 
common language of the pupils is Russian, all business out of class and school . 
is conducted in [this language], [and] it is in Russian that children of different 
grades converse with each other.”38 Russian, of course, Has to serve as Jingua 
franca under modern industrial conditions. The question is whether it is necessary, 
as some Soviet theoreticians are prone to do, to rub this in. 

Efforts are made, on the other hand, to allow pupils in Russian-language 
schools study the native language of the republic in which they reside. For 
instance, 240,000 copies were printed of a fourth-grade Uzbek-language reader 
for Russian-speaking students in Tashkent in 1967.39 Whether or not such 
readers are put to proper use is another matter. 

In some republics, minorities are not required to study the local language. 
In the Ukraine,’ for instance, the Polish, Hungarian and Moldavian schools 
teach Russian but not Ukrainian.*° Teachers of Russian language and literature 
in the Ukraine as a whole are better qualified in Russian-language schools. In 
1966, 87 percent of them had a higher education, which may be compared with 
78.5 percent in non-Russian schools. 41 

The Russians constitute the most urbanized nationality in the Soviet Union. 
In 1959, 57 percent of the Russians lived in cities, followed by the Estonians 
and Latvians with 47 percent, the Ukrainians with 39 percent, and the Tadzhiks 
in the last place with 21 percent.*? Estonia and Latvia, followed by the RSFSR, 
rank highest in the number of workers and white-collar employees. These facts 
underline the uneven educational attainments among the Union republics. Thus, 
the number of specialists with a higher education per 1,000 of the population in 
1965 was, at one end of the scale, 25 in Latvia and Estonia and 22 in the RSFSR, 
and, at the other, 15 in Moldavia and 14 in Tadzhikistan.*3 In some republics, 
the percentage of students of indigenous nationality is lower than that of the 
indigenous population. in the republic. This is the case with the Ukraine, Belo- 
russia, Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan. In a few other republics, however, the 
reverse is true. 

The volume of textbooks published in Russian far exceeds those issued in 
other languages, especially in specialized secondary education. In 1966, 63.2 per- 





38 Thid., 1965, No. 12, p. 9. 

39 M. Shams and K. Kosimova, Uzbek tili darslili (An Uzbek Grammar), Tashkent, 1967. 

40 John Kolasky, Education in Soret Ukraine, Toronto, 1968, pp. 72—73. 

41 Narodne bospodarstvo Ukrainskoi RSR v 1966 rotsi. Statystychny sbehorichnyk (The National Economy 
of the Ukrainian SSR in 1966: A Statistical Yearbook), Kiev, 1967, p. 551; Narodnaja asvieta, Minsk, 
1968, No. 2, p. 22, 

42 Ttogi Vsesoynznoi perepssi naseleniya 1959 goda. SSSR: Spodny tom (Results of the All-Union Popu- 
lation Census of 1959. The USSR: General Volume), Moscow, 1962, pp. 184 and 190. 

43 Narodnoye kbozyaistvo SSSR 9 1965 godu..., pp. 9 and 578—79. 
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cent of the textbooks used in general education schools, and 92.5 percent of those 
used in secondary specialized schools, appeared in Russian.44 The figure available 
for higher educational institutions is that of 1965, viz., 80.7 percent.*® 


The ministries of education of the Union republics have also been charged 
with drawing up curricula and study plans for the seventies. The study plans 
will include an overall section, common to all republics, and covering such 
subjects as mathematics, physics and chemistry, and another specific to the 
republic, permitting variations in hours devoted to the study of native, foreign 
and Russian languages and literature.*® 

The official trend in Soviet nationality policy as it affects education is thus 
one of facilitating assimilation. Even in the Baltic republics, the extension of 
general education from ten to eleven years in schools where instruction is in.the 
native language, while benefiting national aspirations, also accomplishes the 
purpose of allowing more time to study Russian. At the same time, however, 
assimilation has been very slow among major national groups in the USSR. ‘The 
Jews are a possible exception, but among them too there are stirrings for greater 
cultural autonomy. Not surprisingly, nationalism has proved to be a stronger 
force than Communist internationalism, whether in the Soviet Union or elsewhere 
in the world. If it succeeds in wringing some concessions from the government 
instead of being subjected to further repression, this is bound to be reflected in 
the field of education. The current reorganization of the Soviet educational 
system, of course, covers many other aspects as well as this one. Many of its 
problems will not be solved by the seventies, and new-ones may be added. 
Nevertheless, it is evident that the present discussion among Soviet educators 
and others is a much more rational one than that conducted at the time of the 
initiation of the Khrushchey school reform. As such, it represents an attempt 
‘to cope with demands imposed upon education by the functioning of « a modern 
industrial society. 





t Pechat SSSR y 1966 godu. Statisticheshiye materialy (The Press of the USSR in 1966 Statistical 
Materials), Moscow, 1967; p. 50. 

45 Pechat SSSR v 1965 godu. Statisticheskiye matertaly (The Press of the USSR in 1965: Statistical 
Materials), Moscow, 1966, p. 50. 

46 Ucbitelskaya gazeta, January 24, 1967. 


CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


The Industry of the Irkutsk Oblast 


The Irkutsk Oblast, located in Eastern Siberia, occupies an area of 767,900 
square kilometers, most of which is covered by forest. In 1962, it had 2,123,000 
inhabitants, of which 1,374,000, or 65 percent, lived in cities.! The main rivers 
are the Angara, the Nizhnyaya (Lower) Tunguska and the Lena, with its tributary 
the Vitim. A part of Lake Baikal also falls within the boundaries of the oblast. 
‘The oblast possesses deposits of coal (seven thousand million tons), gold, iron, 
mica and rock salt, and its hydroelectric power resources are close to one hundred 
thousand million kilowatt-hours.?* 

Under the Soviet regime, this once backward region has become a major 
industrial base for the Buryat and Yakut ASSRs, the Chita Oblast and the Soviet 
Far East. In 1968, although accounting for a mere one percent of the Soviet 
population, it produced 6.2 percent of the country’s electric power, 6.6 percent 
of its workable wood and 2.4 percent of its iron ore besides considerable quantities 
of caustic soda, synthetic resins, plastics, aluminum and muscovite.’ 

Most of the electric power is produced by the Bratsk and Irkutsk hydro- 
electric power stations and a number of “state district power stations” (GRES) 
fueled by local coal, including two near Irkutsk and one at Zheleznogorsk. The 
Bratsk power station was planned to have twenty generating units with a total 
capacity of 4,500,000 kilowatts. In 1961, the first four went into operation,® 
and in December 1966 the eighteenth, thus bringing the total capacity up to 
4,050,000 kilowatts.® With this, construction came to a halt. In the same month, 
work started on plans for modernizing “individual aggregates” in order to 
bring the capacity of each generating unit up to 240,000—250,000 kilowatts and 
that of the power station as a whole to 4,300,000—-4,500,000 kilowatts.” The first 
generating unit of the Irkutsk hydroelectric power station was brought into 
operation in December 1956; the present total capacity is 600,000 kilowatts. 
In 1966, work was begun on the construction of the Ust-Ilim hydroelectric 
power station, whose planned capacity was the same as that of the Bratsk power 
station, namely 4,500,000 kilowatts. In the summer of 1968, construction was 





1 Entsiklopedtebesky slovar v doukb tomakb (An Encyclopedic Dictionary ın Two Volumes), Moscow, 
Vol. I, 1963, p. 427. 

2 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1969, No 20, p. 7. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Bratskaya GES : Sbornik dokumentov ı materialov (The Bratsk Hydroelectric Power Station: A Col- 
lection of Documents and Materials), Vol. I (1955—61), Irkutsk, 1964, p. 22. 

5 Thid., Vol. II (1961—66), 1967, p. 559. 

© Thid., p. 593. 

? Ibid. 

8 Ibid, p. 559. 
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stopped, but has since been resumed on account of a power shortage experienced 
by the oblast’s growing industry.® 


The most important industrial enterprises now in operation are as follows: 


The Irkutsk Heavy Machine Building Plant, which produces mining machinery, 
and recently built a dredge equipped with the largest buckets to be produced 
in the world so far (600 liters per bucket); 

The Irkutsk V. V. Kuibyshev Machine Building Plant, which produces machinery 
for ferrous- and non-ferrous-ore concentrating plants; 

The Korshunovo Mining and Concentrating Combine, recently built to exploit a 
local iron-ore deposit; 

The Irkutsk and Bratsk Aluminum Plants, whose capacity is at present small 
and which need reequipping ; 

The Angarsk Oil Refinery, one of the suppliers of raw materials to petrochemical 
enterprises in Angarsk and Usole-Sibirskoye; 

The Angarsk Petrochemical Combine, which produces polymer materials, 
motor fuels, oils, mazut, and consumer goods; 

The Usole-Sibirskoye Chemical Complex, which produces chlorine, caustic 
soda, polyvinyl chloride, chloromethyl, silicone lacquers and liquids, calcium 
carbide, etc.; 

The Bratsk Timber Complex, the first enterprise in the USSR for processing 
wood into a wide variety of cellulose and paper products (at present, only the 
first stage is in operation; it started up in 1966, and is turning out cord cellulose 
and packing cardboard); and 

The Baikal Cellulose Plant, which has only recently come into operation and 
is to produce viscose cellulose for super-strength cord, which at present is 
imported. 


The following enterprises are under construction in the oblast: 


A chemical complex in Zima, to process salt and apatites into mineral fertilizer; 
The Ust-Ilim Timber Complex, to produce bleached and non-bleached cellulose; 


and 


The Upper Lena Timber Complex, to produce newsprint, bleached commercial 
cellulose and other products. 


During the past ten years, some 80 percent of capital investment in the 
Irkutsk Oblast was claimed by the power, aluminum, chemical, oil-refining, 
timber and cellulose industries. Economically the most efficient have proved 
to be chemical, petrochemical and oil-refining enterprises exploiting the rich 
local reserves of fuel, power and raw materials, and their capacities are to be 
accordingly expanded. Among these are the Angarsk Oil Refinery and the 
Usole-Sibirskoye Chemical Complex, which is to become one of the largest 
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producers of nairit (chloroprene rubber) in the USSR and increase its total 
production by 450 percent. The capacity of the Bratsk ‘Timber Complex is to be 
doubled, and viscose and bleached cellulose included in the production range. 
A mineral fertilizer complex similar to that under construction at Zima is to be 
created near Bratsk. Finally, work is soon to begin on the construction of the 
Chuna Timber Complex, which is to turn out bag and wrapping paper, nutrient 
yeast, plywood, and wood-fiber and wood-particle board.!° 

As a result of expansion and modernization, the fixed production funds of the 
oblast’s industry have grown by 320 percent over the past ten years. Production, 
on the other hand, has increased by only 160 percent. This discrepancy stems 
from the fact that, as elsewhere in the USSR, industrial construction is poorly 
organized. In particular, entire shops and flow lines often undergo repeated 
redesigning after construction has been started. This was the case, for example, 
at the Usole-Sibirskoye Chemical Complex, where, after a new nairit plant had 
eventually, after such repeated redesigning, been submitted for acceptance in 
1967, the planning organizations issued a fresh batch of amended documents 
calling for changes costing four million rubles, which delayed the bringing into 
operation of the plant by a further year. The same kind of inefficiency was 
responsible for the fact that in 1966—67 no fewer than 104 planned new industrial 
enterprises failed to come into operation, 

A further cause of delays is the chaotic system of financing. What happens 
here is that the commissioning organization has virtually unlimited funds at its 
disposal at the beginning of a project, but, as the project takes shape, the Con- 
struction Bank tightens up control over expenditure. As Ekonomicheskaya gazeta 
put it, “most commissioning agents are interested primarily in starting construc- 
tion on as many projects as possible at the same time. As the date for bringing 
the projects into operation approaches, so the interest of the commissioners 
wanes,”1® 

As elsewhere in the Soviet Union, industry has been developed in the Irkutsk 
Oblast without regard for the economic location of productive capacity. Thus, 
whereas one-half of the production of the oblast’s machine-building industry 
is sent out to other parts of Siberia, the items which have to be “imported” 
account for approximately 80 percent of total requirements in this sector. Cast, 
pressed and forged products are brought in from as far away as Belorussia, 
Karelia and the Ukraine, and there is a constant shortage of steel, in particular 
sheet steel, and large-diameter tubing. The transportation costs for all these 
products are over 30 percent above the average for the RSFSR as a whole. 
A similar situation exists in respect to the chemical industry. Although it is 
planned to accelerate the expansion of this industry, at present the economy 
of the Irkutsk Oblast is suffering from a lack of enterprises for processing 
chemical raw materials and semi-products into commercial technical materials, 





10 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1969, No. 20, p. 7. 
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in particular badly needed plastic items. Polyvinylchloride, for example, is sent 
for processing all the way to Mytishchi (near Moscow) and Vladimir, from where 
it returns in the form of vinyl and other plastics and plastic finished products. 
The polyvinylchloride sells at 520 rubles a ton, and the cost of the finished 
products is 900-1,000 rubles a ton, to which 27 rubles 16 kopeks has to be 
added for the cost of transport to and from the processing factory.!? 

The problem of rational distribution of productive capacity in the oblast was 
the subject of a conference held in early 1969 by the oblast’s Party and Executive 
Committees, the editorial board of the newspaper Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, the 
East Siberian Branch of the Siberian Department of the Academy of Sciences, 
and the oblast’s Council of Scientific and Technical Societies. The conference 
was attended by Candidate of Economic Sciences G. L. Tarasov, head of a 
sector in the Council for the Study of Productive Forces under the State Planning 
Committee (Gosplan), V. Y. Ryabenko, Head of the Irkutsk Geological Depart- 
ment, and a number of experts from the Siberian Department of the Academy 
of Sciences. The most noteworthy proposals made at the conference were as 
follows. 

First of all, since the cost of electricity produced by the oblast’s hydroelectric 
power stations was only one-quarter, and that of coal at least one-fifth to one- 
seventh of the cost in the European USSR, it was advisable to build large 
aluminum plants in ‘the oblast. Power costs per ton of aluminum could be cut 
to a level lower by 60 rubles than that in the European USSR; whereas the 
transmission of electric power over a distance of 4,000 kilometers would cost 
approximately 40 rubles per ton of aluminum, the cost of transporting alumina 
to the power sources over the same distance would not exceed 14-15 rubles 
per ton. (This proposal appears to have been accepted.) Secondly, to pave the 
way for-an economical development of the oblast’s heavy machine-building 
industry, a metallurgical plant for producing cheap cast iron, steel and rolled 
products should be built in the very near future, preferably in the vicinity of 
Taishet, and after this electrometallurgical plants in the Bratsk-Llim industrial 
region. Finally, enterprises for processing synthetic resins and plastics should be 
built either in the Angara or in the Transbaikal region.14 

Before these proposals can become reality, however, at least two major 
obstacles have to be surmounted—namely, the overburdened state of the Siberian 
transport system, and the acute shortage of building (especially wall) materials. 


G. A. Vvedensky 
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International Communism 


A Neglected Congress 


After the leading organs of the Communist-controlled World Federation of 
Trade Unions had condemned the Soviet-led military intervention in Czecho- 
slovakia, there was some expectation that the Seventh World Congress of this 
organization, which took place in Budapest from October 17 to 26, would lead 
to further controversy over the brutal suffocation of the “Prague spring.” This 
was not the case, however, and as a result most non-Communist commentators 
lost interest in the congress, which passed virtually unnoticed by world opinion. 
In fact, it brought Moscow a victory which in many respects made up for the 
setback suffered at the world Communist meeting held in the Soviet capital in 
June. 

In order to preclude a renewed outbreak of discord over Czechoslovakia, the 
Soviet delegates refrained from proposing that the congress revoke the Federa- 
tion’s condemnation of the intervention. This they could well afford to do, 
since the Soviet explanation for the intervention had already been approved by 
the Chairman of the once more subservient Central Council of Czechoslovak 
Trade Unions Karel Polatek.+ 

Nevertheless, there was no lack of liberal voices. Florian Danalache, for 
example, Chairman of the Central Council of Rumanian Trade Unions, expressed 
unconditional support for his country’s independent foreign policy, and de- 
manded “unswerving respect for the independence of each branch” of the 
Federation.? ‘That such freedom of expression was tolerated may be explained 
in a measure by the fact that this time the Federation’s leaders made special 
efforts to secure the participation of delegations from non-Communist trade 
unions with a view to achieving greater cooperation in the future. At the be- 
ginning of August, the new Secretary General of the Federation, Pierre Gensous, 
then a deputy secretary general, announced that among the 218 delegations from 
124 countries that had been invited were representatives of 125 organizations 
not belonging to the Federation.? Despite the absence of the Chinese and most 
of the large non-Communist trade unions, the turn-out was in itself a success 
for Moscow which should not be underestimated. What is more, the congress, 
from Moscow’s point of view, went off without a hitch, and all the resolutions 
adopted were completely in line with current Soviet foreign policy. The focal 
points of activity laid down by the federation were also focal points for Moscow. 


In particular, it was decided to support the Soviet proposal to hold a con- 
ference on European security, and to try and bring about the “Vietnamization” 
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of the third world. Whether the security conference is merely intended to guar- 
antee the status quo in Europe, i.e., the gains made by the USSR as a result of 
World War I, or is also part of a Soviet “peace offensive” aimed at softening up 
Western Europe did not clearly emerge. At any rate, the Federation’s leaders 
expressed their readiness to back up Moscow’s policy on Europe by, among 
other things, convening an “all-European trade union conference.” In such a 
body, the Federation might be expected to make intensive anti-American prop- 
aganda which the USSR would doubtless find highly gratifying even though 
its chances of driving a wedge between Western Europe and the USA were 
extremely small, In his report, Gensous declared that “the most dangerous 
enemy has proved to be American imperialism, which remains the faithful 
supporter and leader of all reactionaries.” 4 “West German revanchism” was also 
to have been pilloried, but here there seems to have been a certain lack of un- 
animity. Thus, whereas a 50-line report on Gensous’ speech in the East German 
Party paper Neues Deutschland contained 31 lines of vituperation against “West 
German militarism,”® a 363-line report on this speech in the Hungarian Party 
newspaper Népszabadság contained not a single sentence ‘describing Western 
Germany as a threat to peace.® 


There were no such differences in respect of policy on the developing coun- 
tries. Here, the same general line clearly emerged which has for some time been 
propagated in the Soviet press, which indicates that the USSR is placing increasing 

- hopes on the Vietnam war as a basis for further revolutionizing the third world. 
Typical in this respect is the following passage in the Party’s theoretical mouth- 
piece Kommunist : 


A defeat for American imperialism in Vietnam may open the floodgates for 
world-wide mass democratic action [vystupleniya] capable of having profound social 
consequences.” 


Of the four topics placed on the agenda of the congress at the thirty-sixth 
meeting of the Federation’s Executive Committee in Bucharest at the end of 
May, two were concerned with the third world, specifically, with Vietnam and 
the role of the trade unions in the developing countries,* and another was virtually 
added when, on the second day of the congress, October 19, an exhibition on 
the theme of “Arab Solidarity” was opened (the previous day had been pro- 
claimed “Vietnam Day” and was marked by the opening of an exhibition on 
Vietnam).? The President of the North Vietnamese Trade Union Federation, 
Hoang Quoc Viet, declared that the successes being recorded by his country 
against “American imperialism” constituted “not only an important victory for 
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the people of Vietnam but a great victory of the workers and all peoples of the 
world.” He called on the world trade union movement to launch a campaign, 
to last until December 20, to block all consignments to US forces in Vietnam by 
means of demonstrations, strikes, etc., in order to compell the withdrawal of 
these forces.1° A representative of the illegal South Vietnamese Communist 
trade unions, Tran Hoai Nam, also described his movement’s struggle as “an 
element of the common revolutionary struggle” being waged by the world’s 
workers.!! 

In a similar vein, Federation Secretary Zakaria exhorted all trade unions to 
join forces and fight for the “non-capitalist road” of the developing countries. 
He complained that in seven developing countries in Asia there were as many 
as 17 national trade union centers, in 41 countries of Africa 57, and in 25 coun- 
tries of Latin America 61.12 Shafi Ahmed el-Sheikh, one of the Federation’s 
Vice-Presidents, once more made it clear in a speech on the Near East situation 
that it was the Federation’s intention to turn the area into another Vietnam. He 
accused the Israeli authorities of inhuman treatment of the Arabs, and placed 
the main responsibility for the conflict on the United States.1? That the World 
Federation of Trade Unions did not intend to confine its revolutionary activities 
to Vietnam and the Near East was demonstrated by the demand made by Alek- 
sandr Shelepin, Chairman of the All-Union Central Council of Soviet Trade 
Unions, for “greater assistance for the trade union movements of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America.”!4 Finally, the newly-elected Secretary General, Pierre 
Gensous, declared in an interview: 


The [question of] strengthening solidarity with the fighting Vietnamese people, 
with the Arab countries and with peoples still living under the colonial yoke occu- 
pied a central position in our discussions.15 


In harmony with these priorities was an amendment to the statutes which 
brought the organizational structure of the Federation closer to that of a Soviet- 
style Communist party. Now, the Federation is to be directed between congresses 
by a Presidium (in some reports referred to as “Bureau”) of the General Council, 
which may be compared to a Party Politburo and whose composition is a guar- 
antee of both Soviet domination and of implementation of the policy of devoting 
special attention to the developing countries. Both Gensous and the new President 
of the Federation, the Uruguayan Enrique Pastorino, are veteran Soviet-style 
Communists. Pastorino declared specifically that he regarded his election as 
reflecting the especial attention devoted to Latin America. In the new Presidium 
ate representatives of all eight Soviet-bloc countries, three representatives of 
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other Communist countries (Cuba, North Vietnam and North Korea), three 
representatives of non-Communist European countries (France, Italy and Cyprus), 
and eight representatives of developing countries (Argentina, Venezuela, Brazil, 
India, Dahomey, Nigeria and the Sudan).16 

The congress was originally planned to last until October 31,17 but, as already 
mentioned, actually ended on October 26. The reason for this was doubtless that 
the unanimity of the delegates made lengthy debate unnecessary. 


Stefan C. Stolte 


Military Affairs 


A New Commander for Soviet Tank Forces 


In a report on a ceremonial meeting of the Moscow élite held to mark Tank- 
man’s Day, Marshal of Armored Troops Amazasp Khachaturovich Babadzhanyan, 
one of the speakers, was mentioned for the first time as Chief of Tank Forces 
in place of Marshal of Armored Troops Pavel Pavlovich Poluboyarov, who had 
occupied this position since 1954. 

Tank forces are probably unique among “conventional forces” in that their 
importance has actually been enhanced by the “military revolution” occasioned 
by the advent of nuclear weapons. With their powerful armament, high degree 
of maneuverability, armor protection and relative invulnerability to atomic 
attacks, tanks are indeed well adapted to modern nuclear warfare. Thanks to their 
ability to penetrate zones of radioactive contamination, tank troops can be used, 
firstly, to follow up a nuclear attack by seizing and holding key points on enemy 
territory and, secondly, to launch counterattacks against the enemy in order to 
prevent him from reaping the benefits of his nuclear strikes. As for the role of 
tank forces in a conventional war, this has been adequately demonstrated during 
World War II. l 

In the USSR, tank forces have a further important function, as was dramati- 
cally illustrated by the part they played in putting down the anti-Communist 
uptisings in East Berlin in 1953 and in Hungary in 1956, as well as in the inter- 
vention in Czechoslovakia in August 1968. The personality and background 
of the Chief of Soviet Tank Forces, who is responsible for the general “develop- 
ment” of these forces, for their combat readiness, for their provision with modern 
equipment, for developing new methods of their application, and for ensuring 
that they have adequate reserves in the case of war, thus deserve especial attention. 
At present, it is possible to give only a general portrait of the new occupant of 
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this post, since official Soviet information on him is sparse! (he is not, for example, 
listed in any of the Soviet encyclopedias). What is known is the following. 

As his name suggests, Babadzhanyan is an Armenian. He was born in February 
1906 in a peasant family in the village of Chardakhly, in the Shamkhor Raion of 
Azerbaidzhan near the border with Armenia. In 1925, at the age of 19, he enrolled 
voluntarily at the Yerevan Military School, from where he was transferred to the 
Military School at Tbilisi. In 1928, while still a student at this school, he joined 
the Communist Party. On completing his studies, he held, over a period of eight 
years, the positions of platoon and company commander. In 1939, he graduated 
from the M. V. Frunze Military Academy, and in the following year commanded 
a battalion in the war with Finland. 

The outbreak of the Great Patriotic War found Babadzhanyan in command 
of a rifle regiment on the USSR’s western fontier. Involved in fierce defensive 
action, the company suffered heavy casualties, but managed to accomplish an 
orderly retreat. In September 1941, Babadzhanyan’s regiment, now reinforced, 
took part in the first successful Soviet counterattack at Yelnya (near Smolensk), 
which it suddenly entered from the West after a night march of several kilo- 
meters and helped to liberate. During the counterattack at Moscow in December 
1941 and January 1942, the regiment was engaged in the Kursk Oblast, where 
it occupied a major center of enemy resistance at Sokol-Plot, liberated a number 
of district centers, and cut the railroad line between Kursk and Belgorod. 


In the fall of 1942, Babadzhanyan, now a Lieutenant-Colonel, took over the 
command of a motorized rifle brigade in a mechanized corps led by General . 
M. Y. Katukov. In the December of that year, his brigade was engaged in pro- 
longed and arduous battles of “local significance” at Rzhev. In the following 
February, Katukov’s corps was expanded into the First Tank Army, and Babad- 
zhanyan’s brigade reconstituted as the Twentieth Guards Mechanized Brigade. 
In the summer of 1943, the brigade took part in the Battle of Kursk, during 
which Babadzhanyan had the misfortune to be blasted off a tree from which 
he was observing his tanks. He was carried off the scene of battle with a broken 
leg. On March 24, during the Proskurov-Chernovtsy operation, Babadzhanyan 
forced the Dniester on the run, but was severely wounded in the process. On 
April 24, he was awarded the title of Hero of the Soviet Union for the competence 
and heroism which he had displayed in this operation. 

Upon his return to action in 1944, Babadzhanyan saw further heavy action 
at the Polish city of Sandomierz, where his brigade was encircled. In breaking 
out, he received a wound in the throat. In the fall of 1944, Babadzhanyan became 
the commander of the Eleventh Guards Tank Corps of Katukov’s army, in which 
capacity he took part in the Oder-Vistula operation in January 1945, and then 
in the storming of Berlin. 





1 For the information which is available see Geroi Sovetskogo Soyxza—syny Azerbaidzbana (Heroes 
of the Soviet Union—Sons of Azerbaidzhan), Baku, 1965, pp. 66—69; and Depwtaty Verkbosmogo Soveta 
SSSR. Shastor sozy (Deputies of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR of the Sixth Convocation), Moscow, 
1962, p. 35. 
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For his war service, Babadzhanyan received, besides the Order of Lenin 
and the Gold Star Medal automatically conferred upon Heroes of the Soviet 
Union, three Orders of the Red Banner, two Orders of Suvorov, two Orders of 
the Red Star, one Order of Kutuzov, one Order of the Patriotic War, and several 
combat medals. 

On July 11, 1945, Babadzhanyan was promoted to Major-General, and it 
was at about this time that he was sent to study at the General Staff Academy, 
from which he graduated in 1949. Various command posts followed, together 
with promotions to Lieutenant-General and Colonel-General. In the summer of 
1959, Babadzhanyan, at that time First Deputy Commander of the Carpathian 
Military District, was given the responsible post of Commander of the Odessa 
Military District, thereby entering the higher stratum of the Soviet military 
élite. Soon afterwards, in 1960, he was elected Member of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Ukraine, a position he has held ever since, and in 
1962 and again in 1966 Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. In the 
summer of 1967, at the age of almost 62, Babadzhanyan was appointed Head of 
the R. Y. Malinovsky Military Academy of Armored Troops, a more honorary 
than responsible position in which meritorious Soviet tank commanders end 
their active careers. Although shortly afterwards, on October 28, 1967, Babad- 
zhanyan was promoted to Marshal of Armored Troops, his recent appointment 
to the vital post of Chief of Tank Forces therefore comes as something of a 
surprise. 


* 


So much for Babadzhanyan’s career. A certain idea of his personality may be 
gained from the war memoirs of Lieutenant-General N. N. Popel, Member of 
the Military Council of the First Tank Army, in which Babadzhanyan figures on 
a number of occasions.” Here, we learn that Babadzhanyan is small, frail and 
sickly-faced. His character is complex, even contradictory. He is intelligent and 
rather witty in a Caucasian way, and at the same time cunning and ambitious. 
Above all, he is temperamental and explosive. In combat, he would rush around 
white-faced with excitement. Despite his undoubted courage, he seems to have 
suffered from something of an inferiority complex. He regarded, for example, 
the presence of superiors at his command post as a sign of non-confidence. For 
the same reason, he heatedly rejected a proposal from higher command that he 
go on a course. Babadzhanyan, it seems, was not the one to kow-tow before his 
superiors. Moreover, he showed more concern for the welfare of his subordinates 
than for his personal needs. Unlike other commanders of his rank, he had no 
personal kitchen, being satisfied with the prescribed rations. His orderly didn’t 
even have any decent crockery. This unpretentiousness may, however, have been 
nothing more than an attempt to imitate Suvorov. To what extent Babadzhanyan 
has changed since his entry into the Soviet élite is difficult to say. 





2 N. N. Popel, Tanki povernuli na zapad (The Tanks Have Turned West), Moscow, 1960, and 
“Vperedi—Berlin!” (Berlin Lies Before Us!) in Zvezda, 1963, Nos. 1—6. 
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Babadzhanyan’s predecessor, Marshal of Armored Troops Poluboyarov, was 
in every respect a meritorious commander. During World War II, he commanded 
a tank corps for over three years. Following his appointment as Chief of Tank 
Forces in 1954, he did much in the way of modernizing these forces and, together 
with Chief Marshal of Armored Troops P. A. Rotmistrov, protected them from 
a threatened drastic reduction under Khrushchev, who was more interested in 
nuclear missiles. Upon his replacement, however, Poluboyarov was already 68, 
and his efficiency was evidently diminished by poor health. His retirement must 
therefore be considered purely routine, the more so in that it took place in a 
fashion commensurate with his professional standing and authority: he was, 
for example, given the privilege of having a jubilee article published in the 
Defense Ministry newspaper Krasnaya zvezda on the occasion of the recent 
Tankman’s Day. That Babadzhanyan was selected as a replacement, however, 
is surprising, since he is very nearly 64, and the general tendency is to rejuvenate 
the command personnel of the Soviet Armed Forces. Here it would seem that 
either there is a dearth of younger men with the suitable qualifications, or 
considerations of a non-military nature are at work. 

Petr Krazhin 


The Background to Recent Official Pronouncements 
and Visits 


In response to enquiries from readers, /zvestia recently published, under the 
title “Inciters,” an article by V. A. Kuroyedov, Chairman of the Council for 
Religious Affairs.t The article follows the appreciably severer “line” adopted by 
the Party by way of preparation for the approaching Lenin centenary, which had 
already made itself evident in Vsevolod Kochetov’s novel What Do You Want?* 
and in a number of articles published in various antireligious journals.? In 
particular, Kuroyedov accuses certain political circles abroad of pursuing “slan- 
derous propaganda” concerning the state of religion and the situation of believers 
in the Soviet Union. He denies that religion, as such, is combatted in the USSR, 
and repeats the familiar assertion that only those believers who violate Soviet 
legislation on religious communities are brought before the courts. In doing so, 
Kuroyedov, like other Communist officials responsible for the conduct of 
ecclesiastical affairs, tendentiously confuses the rights of believers with their 

liability before the law. In reply, it can only be said that no convinced supporter 





3 See, for example, Petr Kruzhin, “New Appointments in the Soviet Armed Forces,” Bulletin, 1967, 
No. 7, and “Further New Appointments in the Soviet Armed Forces,” ibid., 1969, No. 8. 
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of any world view, whether religious, Communist or any other, can be expected 
to accept a ban on the propagation of his beliefs. The Constitution of the RSFSR 
of 1918 acknowledged the equal rights of atheists and believers in this respect.4 


Kuroyedov’s article, despite its condemnation of foreign “‘inciters,” is hardly 
likely to produce its desired effect among those readers abroad who should 
chance to hear of it. Shortly before its appearance, a much more effective move 
vis-a-vis the outside world was undertaken in the form of an exchange of visits 
between representatives of the Moscow Patriarchate and the Russian College, or 
Russicum, in Rome. In the middle of September, at the invitation of the Patri- 
archate, a number of Catholic ecclesiastics from the Russicum visited several 
cities of the USSR, and in the early part of October Metropolitan Nikodim 
(Rotov), Chairman of the Department of Foreign Ecclesiastical Relations of the 
Moscow Patriarchate, paid a visit to the higher Catholic hierarchy in Western 
Germany. Between October 10 and 18, he and his suite performed a pilgrimage 
to Italy. As guests of the Holy See, the pilgrims stayed at a comfortable hotel in 
Rome, and in addition were offered accommodation at the Russicum. During 
official meetings, the Metropolitan distributed valuable pectoral crosses among 
senior members of the Russicum and presented cardinals of the Congregation 
for the Eastern Church with panagias and the Order of St. Vladimir. In an 
address, the Metropolitan called the Russicum the “Russian house in Rome, 
where pilgrims from Russia can feel at home.” “Without doubt,” he observed, 
“the Russian Orthodox Church of the Moscow Patriarchate and the Catholic 
Church will come ever closer together,” and added, “In this process, the Russian 
house in Rome will play the most important part.’ 


These meetings of the Moscow hierachy with representatives of the Catholic 
clergy, in particular those working “for Russia,” pursued a political object which 
becomes clearer if one bears in mind certain recent developments in the satellite 
countries and in the western regions of the USSR. There is no need to stress the 
tendency in Slovakia to return to pre-Dubéek methods of suppressing intellectual 
and spiritual freedom; in Poland, relations between government and Church are 
sufficiently strained to prevent a positive solution of the question of the Pope’s 
pilgrimage to Czestochowa; while in the Soviet Union relations between Church 
and state are, of course, even more problematical. In the Western Ukraine, the 
remnants of the Greek Catholic (Uniate) Church, made illegal in 1946, are being 
extirpated. In October 1968, the living quarters of a number of priests of this 
church were searched, ecclesiastical vessels and robes, reserve supplies of the 
sacraments and religious books being confiscated.” At the end of that year, 
Vasilii Velichkovsky, an aged priest of this church, was tried by a Soviet court 





4 Konstitutsiya RSFSR. Sbornik kodeksov RSFSR. (The Constitution of the RSFSR [and] the Collected 
Codes of the RSFSR), Moscow, 1925, p. 54. 

5 Der Christliche Osten, Würzburg, 1969, No. 4-5, p. 137. 

€ See, for example, the speech by the Slovak Minister of the Interior, Major-General Egyd Pepich, 
published in Pravda, Bratislava, June 10, 1969, and the commentary on church-state relations by Jaroslav 
Meško, ibid., November 26, 1969, p. 2. 

7 Czas, Winnipeg, September 10, 1969, as quoted in Nosy shhyakh, Winnipeg, October 4, 1969. 
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for violating the legislation on religious communities, and is rumored to have 
ended his days in prison.® Recently, it was reported that the Uniate priest Petr 
Gorodetsky had been tried on political charges—namely, spreading slanderous 
inventions known to be false which undermine the Soviet social and state order, 
and violating the law on the separation of the church from the state and of the 
school from the church.? In the spring of 1969, throughout the Western Ukraine 
a search was carried’ out of the living quarters of nuns driven out of nunneries 
that had been closed.1° It has been reported that all these measures were the 
outcome of a congress, held in 1968 at Pochayev, of West Ukrainian Orthodox 
(formerly Uniate) priests who had “rejoined” the Moscow Patriarchate after the 
banning of the Uniate Church on Soviet territory in 1946. There had been talk at 
this congress of underground activities carried on by Greek Catholic clergy, and‘ 
a decision was adopted to denounce them to the secular authorities. Metropolitan 
Filaret (Denisenko) of Kiev, who was present at the congress, promised to appeal 
to Ukrainian Party Central Committee First Secretary P. Shelepin for a cessation 
of such activities.1! Finally, on June 12, 1969, B. Talantov, a teacher of higher 
mathematics who had frequently appealed to the ecclesiastical and secular authori- 
ties on behalf of religious freedom in the USSR and had drawn attention to the 
unseemly conduct of senior officials of the Moscow Patriarchate, was arrested 
in Vyatka. Three months later, on September 12, there followed the arrest in 
Moscow of A. E. Krasnov (Levitin),!? a former inmate of Stalin’s prison camps 
and a well-known writer on religious subjects:!? his arrest occurred after the 
publication abroad of an article of his championing Talantov.!4 


There is ample evidence available in the Western press to testify to this state 

of affairs, including an appeal on behalf of persons mentioned above and many 
others, addressed to the Secretary General of the United Nations in September 
1969,15 and a letter, signed by seven believers in Moscow and addressed to the 
World Council of Churches, of which copies were sent to the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, the Pope and the International Committee for the Defense of Christian 
Culture.16 (The text of this letter is reproduced in translation in the Appendix.) 
All this evidence, together with the ineffectualness of Soviet attempts to com- 
promise Western sources reproducing it, is a source of disquiet to the Soviet 
Party leaders. 


8 Ibid, 

° Ibid. 

10 Thid, 

a Ibid, 

12 Nosoye Russkoye Slovo, New York, October 9, 1969, p. 1. 

13 See, for example, A. Levitin and V. Shavrov, “Ocherki po istorii tserkovnoi smuty” (Outline 
History of the Church Discord), Novy zburnal, New York, 1967, Nos. 85 filg. 

l A, Krasnov, “ ‘Drama v Vyatke” (The Drama in Vyatka), Posey, Frankfort-on-Main, 1969, No. 10, 
pp. 6-7. 

j 15 For the Russian text of this appeal, signed by 46 persons, see Noveys Russkoys Slovo, October 9, 
1969, p. 3. There is also a letter of protest addressed to the population of the Soviet Union ànd countries 
abroad and bearing 32 signatures (ibid., October 19, 1969, p. 2). 

16 Jbid, Excerpts published by La Chiesa nel Mondo, Rome, October 8, 1969, p. 39, also in the Rome 
daily I] Messaggero. . 
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It is against this background that the recent exchange of visits between leading 
members of the Moscow Patriarchate and representatives of the Russicum in 
Rome must be viewed. By means of such meetings, the Soviet Communists hope 
to achieve—and in large measure have already achieved—the following aims: 
first, that of distracting the attention of the Catholic clergy, particularly those of 
its members engaged in working “for Russia,” by a display of the abundant 
opportunities for worship in those Soviet cities accessible to foreign tourists and 
by valuable gifts designed to attest the prosperity of the Moscow Patriarchate 
(the state of religious life in other parts of the country, in particular, the persecu- 
tion of Uniates in the Western regions, naturally escaped the notice of the visitors 
from Rome); second, that of rendering “inopportune” any open attempt by the 
leaders of the Catholic Church to champion the cause of religion in the USSR: 
in their desire to achieve closer relations with the Russian Church, the leaders of 
the Catholic Church are obliged to desist from making moves that are clearly ill 
suited to achieve their aim. 

N. Teodorovich 


Appendix 


The following is a more or less literal translation from the Russian of the letter 
referred to in the preceding article: 


To the World Council of Churches, Geneva (copies to Patriarch Athenogoras of Constan- 
tinople, Pope Paul VI and the International Committee for the Defense of Christian 
Culture). . 

On September 12 of this ycar, the well-known Church writer A. Krasnov was 
arrested in Moscow. The name “Krasnov” is a som de plume : the writer’s real name is 
Anatoly Emmanuilovich Levitin. Since his childhood, A. E. Levitin has belonged to 
the Russian Orthodox Church. 

During the last thirteen years of his life (1956—69), Levitin had been engaged in 
literary activity devoted to the life of the Church and questions of religion. A large 
number of his articles appeared in the columns of the Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbii 
[Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate]. 

Beginning in 1959, A. E. Levitin’s writings bore the character of an apologia and 
were directed against violations of the religious freedom of the citizens of our country. 
These writings include the collections of articles In the Fight for Light and Truth, The 
Thunder of Bronze Flooves, The Cup of Fire, The Stretched Bowstring, On Monasticism [and] 
The Sick Church and a number of other works. All these writings are widely known both 
in ecclesiastical circles in our country and abroad. 

In order to assess Levitin’s work, it is necessary to turn one’s attention to the time 
when these works were written. As is known, our Russian Orthodox Church and also 
a number of other Christian denominations were subjected to oppression and persecu- 
tion. In the Church from 1959 to 1964, about ten thousand churches, five seminaries, 
eighty monasteries and also half of all the places of worship of other Christian denom- 
inations were closed in our country. During this period, a frenzied campaign against 
religion and its representatives was developed in the columns of special atheistic publi- 
cations such as the journal Vaska i religiya [Science and Religion] and also of individual 
brochures of an antireligious nature and in the central press. 
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Apart from this, so-called “antireligious propaganda” was carried on in all news- 
papers [and] journals, the cinema, on the radio and television. 

And at this very time of trouble for our Church courageous champions appeared 
among the laity who, without fear of slander, persecution or baiting, sprang to the 
defense of [religious] faith in Russia. 

One month ago, A. E. Litvinov’s friend and sharer of his views, the sixty-year-old 
Boris Vladimirovich Talantov, a teacher of mathematics in Vyatka who had spoken out 
in defense of the freedom of religion in our country, was sentenced to two years’ 
[imprisonment in labor] camps. 

To us believing Orthodox Christians, Anatoly Emmanuilovich is known as a 
defender of the Russian Church in the USSR. In his writings, questions are also raised 
about the relations between the Church and the state. This question requires special 
elucidation. Despite the decree “On the separation of the church from the state and of 
the school from the church,” signed by V. I. Lenin in 1918, despite the religious freedom 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the USSR (Article 125), there are grave violations of 
legislative norms. 

These violations are expressed in the practice of registering priests, sextons [séarosty, 
“elders”] and members of the ecclesiastical committees of twenty [dvadtsatki], as carried 
out by those authorized to attend to religious affairs—atheists—, who virtually issue 
permission for the exercise of priestly functions or pursuance of church work. 


These and other violations of religious freedom in the USSR are reflected in detail 
in the petition of the two Moscow priests Father Gleb Yakunin and Father N. Eshliman. 

We, believing Christians, deeply regret that the Russian Orthodox Church finds its 
defenders in the person of laymen and ordinary priests and not in that of the episcopate 
of the Russian Church, many representatives of which appear as a barren figtree and are 
completely subordinated to the Council for Religious Affairs. 

Above, we have given a brief account of the state of religion and the Church in our 
country, and also an appraisal of A. E. Levitin as an ecclesiastical writer. Anatoly 
Emmanuilovich has fulfilled his Christian duty, and the whole of his work directed to a 
defense of Christ’s faith is in accordance with the Soviet laws. But, despite this, Levitin 
will evidently by faced with a charge of spreading slanderous inventions known to be 
false which undermine the Soviet social and state order, in accordance with Article 190}, 
and probably under Article 142 of the Criminal Code on violating the law on the 
separation of the church from the state and of the school from the church. 

We, believing Christians and citizens of the Soviet Union, are filled with indignation 
at the arrest of the ecclesiastical writer A. Levitin-Krasnov and the teacher B. V. Talan- 
tov; we associate ourselves with their protest against the abnormal relations between 
the Church and the state and demand the opening of churches, monasteries, seminaries 
[and] places of worship that have been forcibly closed. 

We ask you to petition the Soviet government for the release from arrest of the 
ecclesiastical writer A. Krasnov and the teacher B. Talantov and for the normalization 
of religious life in the USSR. 


Y. Vishnevskaya, B. Dubovenko, V. Kokorev, V. Lashkova, 
V. Rokityansky, Y. Stróyeva, Y. Titov 


Moscow, September 1969 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


The ‘following review deals with issues Nos. 8—15 for this year of the journal 
Kommunıst. 


- In our last review of the Soviet periodical press,1 we noted a decided preva- 
_ _ lence of reformism in the first six issues for this years of Voprosy filosofii, organ of 
' the Institute of Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences, and some signs of 
reformist influence in the central ideological organ of the Party, the Central 
Committee’s own theoretical journal Kommunist, insofar as dogmatism was on the 
.decrease—as was revolutionary aggressiveness in world politics. In the subsequent 
issues of Voprosy filosofii, which will be examined in the Bulletin early next year, 
this trend seems to continue. The same might be said of Kommunist, except for the 
last two numbers, where the authors of the main articles, using Lenin as an 
authority, revert to dogmatism and strike an extremely aggressive note vis-a-vis 
bourgeois democracy and American imperialism—Maoism, previously enemy 
. number one, receiving hardly any attention. 
This was the tone of the resolution of the International Meeting of Communist 
. and Workers’ Parties held in Moscow in June this year, in which, as is well 
known, no mention was made of Maoist activities; nevertheless, the swing 
observable in Kommunist in the late autumn seems to have no direct connection 
with it. The resolution is printed in full in the eighth issue of the journal; but in the 
same issue we find the speech of Brezhnev at the meeting, in which the attacks 
on American imperialism are considerable toned down, the world revolutionary 
movement is described in rather vague terms—except as regards liberation from 
"  colonialism—, and “Mao’s clique” receives the now usual dose of the sharpest 
criticism spread over four pages of the journal. Brezhnev’s line is repeated in the 
in the tenth issue of the journal, in a leader commenting on the meeting, and 
in V. Stepanov’s article entitled “The World System of Socialism, the Leading 
Revolutionary Force of Today.” 
In the twelfth issue, most contributions are still neither demonstratively 
dogmatic nor overtly aggressive toward the West. In particular, the leading 
` article, entitled “The Economic Manager,” calling on Lenin’s authority, is, on 
the whole, factual and even reformist in tone, and in the thirteenth issue Tim 
Buck, National President of the Canadian Communist Party, is actually allowed 
to mention the late Togliatti’s revisionist thesis of a “peaceful transition” from 
‘capitalism to socialism, attributing it (quite wrongly, of course) to Lenin. 
It is, as we have said, only in the last two of the issues under review that a 
new trend becomes obvious. In the fourteenth number, over half of the contri- 





1 See Bulletin, 1969, No. 9 


butions give evidence of it, beginning with the leader, “The High Calling of a 
Communist,” which calls for a tightening of Party discipline and a strengthening 
of the instrumentalia of Party control in all spheres of Soviet life, particularly 
the economy. The most striking contribution here, in respect of revolutionary 
aggressiveness, is that by I. Bakh and A. Reznikov, “Marxism-Leninism on the 
Scientific Foundations of Revolutionary Tactics,” which goes much further than 
the relevant sections of standard textbooks such as Kuusinen’s Foundations of 
Marxism-Leninism and various approved works on Scientific Communism. The 
authors’ main authority is, of course, the works of Lenin himself written in his 
most uncompromising mood in 1917, when preparing for the October revolu- 
tion—namely, his “April Theses” (Plekhanov called them “April Hallucinations 
[bred]) and “Can the Bolsheviks Retain Power?” (written before seizing itl). 
The gist of these works and others cited by the authors is: No compromise with 
a bourgeois-democtatic government, progressive seizure by the workers of 
the control of industry before the Party seizes political power, and progressive 
consolidation of the detachments of armed workers, which were to be used first 
to intimidate the bourgeois government and finally to overthrow it. 


This aspect of Lenin’s teaching can, of course, be found in publications on 
Party history used in seminars and in Lenin’s collected works. New to most 
readers of Kommunist is the material collected from the less-known works of Marx 
and Engels such as “The 18th Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte,” particularly the 
“Address of the Central Committee to the League of Communists (1850),” 
proving conclusively that the Founding Fathers of Marxism were as good (or as 
bad) “ Jacobinists” or “voluntarists” as Lenin himself and were the real origina- 
tors of the theory of “uninterrupted revolution” abhorrent to orthodox Marxists! 

The issue which, among those under review, most consistently maintains this 
tone of revolutionary aggressiveness is the last one—No. 15. This opens with the 
leader “Under the Banner of October.” Here we read: 


‘The experience of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union [and] of the working 
class of Russia in preparing and carrying out the socialist revolution has strengthened 
the belief of the international working class in its own powers [and] has shown that 
the road from capitalism to socialism is not the road of reform and coming to terms 
with the bourgeoisie, but the road of revolutionary struggle, overthrowing its [the 
bourgeoisie’s] domination and establishing the dictatorship of the proletariat 
(Kommunist, 1969, No. 15, page 3). 

This was the essence of Lenin’s teaching, and he took practical steps to turn 
it into reality by creating a closely knit party actively connected with mass organ- 
izations of workers. Further, we are told: 

Marxism-Leninism teaches that a transition to socialism is impossible without 
breaking up the bourgeois state machine. This is the first task of the socialist 
revolution (page 4). 

And again: 

The experience of the October revolution has demonstrated to the peoples of 
the world that there is one means capable of removing, once for all, the very possi- 
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bility of imperialist wars... .’This means is the overthrow of the bourgeoisie... 
(Page 5.) 


As to the application of Lenin’s teaching on socialist construction, the leader 
has not one word of negative criticism to say against Stalin, no mention even of 
the “personality cult.” The collectivization of agriculture and the liquidation of 
the “kulaks,” essential steps in the advance toward socialism, were, we are told, 
carried out with the full approval of the peasants themselves. Lenin insisted on 
the importance of the Party throughout the period of socialist construction: 
hence Leninists must fight tooth and nail against all attempts to “reduce the 
leading role of the Party and dissociate it from the leadership of the economic, 
political and spiritual life of society.” 


This blast of really tough Leninism might have been thought sufficient in 
itself for the occasion. It is, however, no more than an introduction to a lengthy 
article entitled “Leninism and the Revolutionary Transformation of the World,” 
by the leading Party ideologist, Central Committee Secretary and Politburo 
member M. A. Suslov, in which the theme of the tactics and the strategy of 
revolution is developed. 


Lenin, writes Suslov, developed all aspects of Marxism, defending the 
teaching against all manner of revisionist attacks. This, if dogmatic, is harmless. 
But Suslov goes on to cite Lenin’s dogmatic assertions on the death spasms of 
capitalism in the epoch of imperialism, on the obligation of Communist parties to 
seize power when and where they can, on the need for iron discipline within the 
Party: “After a decision by the competent organs, we all, members of the Party, 
act as one man” (page 18). 


All these precepts of Lenin’s have been absorbed by the Party, which possesses 
“boundless authority among the Soviet people” (sbid.). This is the precondition 
for an effective application of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and “humanity 
will not come to socialism except via this dictatorship” (page 19). This principle 
is applicable on a worldwide scale, for “experience has proved that in some very 
essential questions of proletarian revolution a// countries must inevitably go 
through that which Russia went through” (page 20). From the October Revo- 
lution onward, the Party, following Lenin and—after his death—adopting and 
further developing his lead, continued the victorious march, beating back all 
attacks and overcoming all difficulties. In particular, industrialization and 
collectivization were carried out entirely in accordance with Lenin’s precepts 
(page 22). The same is true of the cultural revolution and the establishment of 
brotherly relations between workers, peasants and the intelligentsia. According 
to Lenin, the main front in the advance first toward socialism and then toward 
Communism was the economic one. Accordingly, the Party concentrated here 
its major effort and scored its major successes. 


Contradicting statistical data published since Khrushchev’s disappearance 
and, when necessary, reverting to the Stalinist manner of presenting phenomenal 
increases in production over fifty years which no one can check, Suslov attributes 
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these tremendous advances, unattainable under capitalism, exclusively to Party 
work and centralized planning. 

The last ten pages of the article are devoted to equally dogmatic assertions 
that Lenin’s ideas are conquering the world and that imperialism—American 
imperialism, to start with—is doomed in spite of (or even because of) its 
frenzied warmongering, and to references to resolutions of the Moscow con- 
ference of June of this year as though they were statements of accomplished fact— 
again in the best Stalinist manner. A criticism of China’s disruptive tactics is 
unavoidable, but it occupies a total of ten lines only! 

Most, if not all, of the contributions to this issue of Kommunist follow the 
leader and Suslov in style and general tone. It is interesting to note that even in 
A. Yefimov’s article on “Interbranch Balance and Questions of Planning” there 
is not a word about economic liberties or about the “socialist market,” which, on 
and off, had received favorable mention in previous issues. 

At this juncture, the present writer has no reason to offer for this burst of 

` “Stalinism without Stalin.” It is pertinent to note, however, that Suslov had 
remained practically silent during the years 1966—68, when economic reformism 
‚was the dominating trend not only in economic journals but also, in the end, 
in Kommunist. It will be interesting to see whether his reappearance and the harsh 
line of the last two issues of Kommunist ate a sign that neo-Stalinism and ideological 
dogmatism will become general instead of being largely restricted to the treat- 
ment of art and of covert political revisionism of the Yugoslav and Czechoslovak 
variety, as had hitherto been the case. 

C. Olgin 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


October 1969 


From October 17 to 26, the Seventh Congress of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions took place in Budapest (the Congress meets every four years). It was attended 
by 461 delegates representing 153,000,000 trade union members, of whom some twenty 
million non-Federation members were represented by observers. Approximately De 
hundred Hungarian and foreign journalists were also present. 


The Congress was marked by two significant changes in the Federation’s leadership, 
the Uruguayan Enrique Pastorino being elected President and the Frenchman Pierre 
Gensous Secretary General in place of his compatriot Louis Saillant, who had held this 
post since 1945. Saillant received the post of Honorary President. This was evidently a 
consequence of the fact that last year the Federation’s General Council, under Saillant’s 
leadership, condemned the Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia, thus demonstrating 
that the Federation was no longer prepared to conform slavishly to Soviet foreign 
policy as for so long in the past. At the same time, strong opposition at the Congress 
from the Italian and French delegations in particular (the Czechs themselves siding 
with the Soviets) prevented a revocation of this censure. Thus, the USSR’s vigorous 
attempts to regain its former influence in the organization have so far met with only 
partial success, and a certain behind-the-scenes compromise on this issue appears to 
have been reached of which Saillant is the victim. 


The main items on the agenda of the Congress were the adoption of an “orientation 
document for trade union action” and amendments to the Federation’s Constitution. 
Both were the subject of lively discussion. Whereas all delegates recognized the need 
for unity in the world trade union movement, opinions differed on the ways of achieving 
it—whether on the Federation’s terms or by means of compromises and concessions. 
The amendments to the Constitution were considered necessary in order to bring the 
Federation’s general role into line with that of non-Communist trade unions for 
the purpose of facilitating cooperation. ` - 


The Sovjet press made no mention of any conflicts of opinion at the Congress, 
reporting instead that it had taken place in “an atmosphere of unity and fraternal 
cooperation.” In fact, however, the Soviet leaders seem to have been dissatisfed with 
both the proceedings and the final results of the Congress, for in the Soviet non-trade- 
union press it was given comparatively little attention (Trud, October 17—29, 1969).1 


FH 
* 


From October 2 to 7, an international symposium organized by the Soviet Afro- 
“ Asian Solidarity Committee in conjunction with the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
was held in Alma-Ata on the theme “The Leninist Teaching on National Liberation 
Revolutions, and the Present Stage of Social Progress in the Developing Countries.” 

At the plenary sessions, papers were delivered by Dia ed Din Dauda, a member of 
the Supreme Executive Committee of the Arab Socialist Union of the UAR, on “V. I. 
Lenin and the Liberation Movement of the Arab Peoples,” by Leonardo Paso, Director 
of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism of the Argentinian Communist Party, on “Lenin- 





1 For further comment by another contributor, see Stefan C. Stolte, “A Neglected Congress,” 
pp. 16 filg. of this issue. 
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ism and the National Liberation Movement in Latin America,” by Mzivandili Piliso, 
a member of the directorate of the African National Congress of South Africa, on “The 
Influence of the Ideas of V. I. Lenin on the National Liberation Movement of the 
Peoples of South Africa,” and by V. G. Solodovnikov, Director of the Africa Institute 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, on “The National Liberation Movement and 
Problems of the Social and Economic Development of Liberated Countries.” Dauda, 
in his speech, declared: 

Whoever studies the national liberation movement and social progress at the present stage 
cannot but turn to the great teaching of V. I. Lenin, to his wonderful books, which help one to 
penetrate the cells, tissues and gristle of colonialism, to analyse its nature, to unmask its contents, 
to disclose its goals (Kazakhstanskaya pravda, Alma-Ata, October 3, 1969). 


These words have a curious ring in the capital of what is really nothing more than 
one of the numerous colonies in the Soviet empire created by none other than Lenin. 
Indeed, the propagandistic character of the symposium came out particularly in the 
persistent emphasis on the important part played by Lenin’s theoretical and practical 
heritage in transforming the backward eastern regions of the USSR into economically 
and culturally highly developed republics. 


Especially deserving of attention was a paper delivered by A. A. Iskenderov, 
Deputy Director of the Institute of the International Workers’ Movement (of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR), who regarded “the unity of all progressive anti- 
imperialist forces within the national liberation movement and their close alliance with 
other present-day revolutionary and democratic movements” as decisive factors in 
“the progress of young independent states along the road of national liberation and 
social progress” (Kazakbstanskaya pravda, October 7, 1969). Iskenderov is here, of 
course, merely reaffirming the Soviet claim to a monopoly of the right to interpret and 
solve the domestic and foreign problems of developing countries—an approach which 
the USSR characteristically adopts for the purpose of gaining control over other peoples 
under the pretext of “liberating” them. S.T. 


* 


On October 11, 12 and 13, the Soviet manned space ships “Soyuz-6,” “Soyuz-7” 
and “Soyuz-8” were launched successively into an orbit round the Earth. They landed 
on October 16, 17 and 18 respectively in the planned area in the vicinity of Karaganda, 
after completing a mission the aims of which included the further improvement of man- 
ual space ship control systems; maneuvering of the space ships in relation to each 
other; the improvement of the system for controlling group flights; the observation 
and photographing ot geological and geographic features on the Earth for the purpose 
of obtaining data of economic value; various scientific and technical experiments, 
including the testing of welding methods under the conditions of a space vacuum and 
weightlessness; and medical and biological tests, including a study of the effects of 
space flight on the human organism. 


More specifically, communications tests were carried out between the space ships 
on the one hand and points in the USSR and the research vessels “Cosmonaut Vladimir 
Komarov,” “Morzhovets,” “Nevel” “Bezhitsa,” “Dolinsk,” “Ristna,” “Kegostrov” 
and “‘Borovichi,” of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, on the other, these vessels 
being located at various positions around the globe. A “Molniya-1” communications 
satellite was employed for the transmission of command and telemetric data. Geological 
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observations were made in an attempt to locate mineral deposits. The distribution of 
terrestrial snow and ice was established, and experiments made to determine the reflec- 
tion properties of forests, deserts and other zones. Finally, a large number of still 
photographs and motion pictures were made of continents, oceans and the Earth’s 
cloud cover. è 


The welding experiments took place on board the “Soyuz-6,” the welding process 
being carried out automatically and monitored on board the space ship. 


At a meeting held in honor of the seven cosmonauts who had taken part in the 
operation, Party Secretary General Leonid Brezhnev spoke of the “qualitatively new 
results” of the numerous experiments carried out during the mission, and of the fact 
that a step had been taken toward the creation in the near future of orbital space stations 
and laboratories serving as bases for excursions to other planets. G. V. 


* 


Copious as it was, the information given by TASS on the flight of the three “Soyuz” 
space ships was so vague as to give no indication as to the main object of this costly 
mission. More illuminating was a brief item in the October 19 issue of the Defense 
Ministry newspaper Krasnaya zvezda headed “Advanced Piloting in Orbit,” in which the 
Deputy Head of the Main Operational Group of the Flight Control Center (who 
developed the pertinent systems) is reported to have said: “As a result of the flight, 
we have gained above all extremely rich experience in the maneuvering of space ships.” 


According to TASS, this part of the mission looked as follows. First of all, the crews 
familiarized themselves with their ships’ manual control, orientation and stabilization 
systems and autonomous navigation means. Formation flying was then practiced under 
the command of “Soyuz-8.” This was followed by mutual maneuvering. First of all, 
“Soyuz-7” and “Soyuz-8” accomplished a rendezvous during which their crews prac- 
ticed mutual observation, determined, by means of still and motion picture photog- 
raphy, the visibility of objects at various distances, and practiced communication by 
light signals and other visual means. The crew of “Soyuz-8” then observed maneuvers of 
the other two space ships with a view to evaluating visual performance. On October 15, 
wide-ranging maneuvers were carried out, “Soyuz-7” and “Soyuz-8” approaching each 
other to a distance of 500 meters, which permitted visual observation and communication 
by means of light signals. These maneuvers were observed and recorded by “Soyuz-6.” 
Finally, on the same day, “Soyuz-6” and “Soyuz-8” alternately approached ‘“Soyuz-7” 
to distances of a few hundred meters. All rendezvous maneuvers, it must be remem- 

_bered, were carried out manually with the aid of autonomous navigation means (the 
’ trajectory too could be altered by the crew). Those responsible for the mission were 
therefore certainly right in speaking of the unlimited possibilities of such maneuverable 
space craft (Krasnaya zvezda, October 19, 1969), and in this connection it may be pointed 
out that the various maneuvers performed, besides constituting what is doubtless a 
major step toward the assembly of orbiting space platforms and stations, were highly 
reminiscent of fighter aircraft. In short, one may speculate that one of the objects of the 
mission, possibly even the main one, was to practice space combat. Further, the three 
space ships also operated in conjunction with command and telemetric centers in the 
USSR:and on ships located at various points around the world which during a war 
could be used for.guiding space ships onto an enemy. Although such speculation may 
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easily be dismissed as fantasy, it should be remembered that much of yesterday’s space 
fantasy has already been surpassed by reality, while the fact that the USSR, as a mili- 
taristic state highly receptive to modern techniques of warfare, is interested in making 
use of space for military purposes, hardly needs emphasizing. P. K. 


* 


The October issue of the journal Voprosy ekonomiki contains an article by Soviet 
economist Y. Manevich entitled “Problems of Manpower Reproduction and Ways of 
Improving the Exploitation of Labor Resources in the USSR.” Here, it is pointed out 
that the rate of growth of the Soviet population has dropped from 17.8 per thousand 
in 1960 to 12.7 in 1964 and 9.8 in 1967 (Voprosy ekonomiki, 1969, No. 10, page 31).° 
In the Leningrad, Smolensk, Pskov, Novgorod and Tula oblasts of the RSFSR, the, 
birth rate has even droppéd to the level of 1943-44, when the bulk of the male popula- 
tion was at the front. Criticizing Soviet demographers for so far having failed to pin- 
point the cause of this development, Manevich observes that, on the one hand, Marx 
said that manpower reproduction demanded that the individual worker was provided 

“with the means for leading a normal life, and on the other, the Soviet population has in 
` a short time become much more demanding in respect not only of food, clothing and 
accommodation but also of education, literature, art and medical treatment. In other 
words, it is unrealistic to expect a rapid growth of the population if the national economy 
is not in a position to satisfy what the population regards as fundamental necessities. 
In order to boost the birth rate, the author proposes introducing family allowances for 
all low-income families, increasing family allowances for unmarried mothers and large 
families, giving flats to families with two and more children ahead of turn, and reducing 
the prices of children’s clothing and footwear. 


Manevich states that there is no precise official doctrine on demographic develop- 
ment. He speaks of a lack of manpower in large cities and at new industrial enterprises, 
asctibing this to the drop in the birth rate. His article, however, suggests rather a 
considerable surplus of manpower. Manevich reveals, for example, that at six chemical 
enterprises designed for the USSR by a foreign firm, the establishment of auxiliary 
workers was increased from 91, or about the number at comparable enterprises abroad, 
to 430, but in fact no fewer than 723’are employed, or eight times more than originally 
planned. The establishment of technicians was more than doubled, from 62 to 127, the 
actual number employed being 216 (pages 33—34). 


In short, the chaotic state of the labor market, low labor productivity, and the 
falling birth rate remain problems to which the Soviet regime has so far failed to find 
an answer.’ ` R. Z. 


* 


On October 9, Pravda published the contents of a resolution of the Party Central 
Committee calling on Soviet ministries and governmental departments to make wide 
use of the experience gained by the Party committee of the Shchekino (Tula Oblast) 
Chemical Combine as regards “mobilizing the workers to increase the volume of 
production by increasing labor productivity.” Over a period of two years, the number 
of workers employed at the combine is said to have been cut by 870, the volume of 
production raised by over 80 percent, and labor productivity increased by 87 percent. 
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The savings deriving from this reduction in force also went to provide increments for 
the remaining workers. F. H. 
D ; 


In the USSR, labor exchanges as such do not officially exist, unemployment being 
considered as baving been abolished. In many cities, however, “information and worker 
placement offces” have been established, since it has been found that only too often 
the time elapsing before a person finds employment is considerable. The offices first 
made their appearance in the Baltic republics two years ago, and subsequently began 
operating in the RSFSR and the Ukraine. Now, the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR 
has gone so far as to adopt a resolution under which offices are to be opened in all 
cities in the republic having a population exceeding 100,000; they ate to work on a 
contractual basis, and be financed by enterprises in the oblast concerned (Trud, October 
9, 1969). F. H. 


* 


Report-and-election meetings were held in local trade union organizations through- 
out the USSR. However, since the central theme at these meetings was “questions of 
production,” and working conditions and material welfare were not even put up for 
discussion, interest was at a low level, the meetings sometimes being squeezed into lunch 
breaks or between shifts (Trad, October 8, 1969). F. H. 


* 


According to the September issue of Sotsialistichesky trud (1969, No. 9, pages 154-55), 
the State Committee for Labor and Wages and the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions adopted on July 4 a resolution governing the conditions of work of students at 
higher educational institutions, tekhnikums and trade schools sent to help gather in the 
harvest. According to this resolution, students were to be paid at the temporary piece- 
work rates applying on the farm where they were working. If free meals were not provided, 
the daily payment was to be at least one ruble twenty kopeks. Stipends were not affected. 

F. H. 


* 


On October 24, [zvestia published the contents of a resolution of the Party Central 
Committee and the Council of Ministers calling upon all-Union and Union-republic 
ministries and governmental departments to improve the efficiency and reduce the cost 
of their administrative staffs. The savings in 1970 alone are to amount to no less that 
1,700 million rubles. Redundant officials are to be provided with other employment. 
At all enterprises, institutions and organizations the funds allocated for administrative 
purposes will be limited, and the management made personally responsible for their 
expenditure. F. H. 


* 


On October 25, Pravda published a resolution of the Party Central Committee 
complaining that the Irkutsk Oblast Party Committee was not doing enough to “enhance 
the role of engineering and technical workers in accelerating technical progress at enter- 
prises and construction sites.” That the resolution was of more than local significance 
was indicated by the fact that it appeared in lieu of an editorial. In particular, it was 
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pointed out that little was being done to develop the initiative of these workers to this 
end, and that many were poorly informed on recent scientific and technical achievements 
and bogged down with activities for which their qualifications were not required. 
The resolution further emphasized the need to enhance the role of technical councils 
and various “creative” associations, as well as to “improve the qualitative composition” 
of “leading cadres.” The task of remedying this state’ of affairs is to be directed by the 
responsible Party organizations. F. H. 


* 


Under the heading “The International Communist Conference and the Tasks of 
Historians,” the journal Voprosy istorii published in its ninth issue for this year new 
directives for Soviet historians which are set against a background which from the 
Communist viewpoint is anything but favorable. Above all, Soviet historians are 
exhorted to make a particularly close study of developments in non-Communist coun- 
tries. Here, traditional methods of research are to be discarded, and closer attention 
devoted to the consequences of the scientific and technical revolution, including the 
“obvious effacement of the boundaries between classes and social groups” and the 
unusual activity of ultra-revolutionary and anarchist students. A further area of study 
is to be “neutralism and non-alliance,” and “the relationship between peaceful co- 
existence and the world revolutionary process.” 


In the directives, the “world system of socialism” is in fact confined to the USSR 
and the East European countries. Here, Soviet historians are to concentrate on “socialist 
internationalism” and the emergence of “new forms of cooperation and unity.” They 
are to refute “bourgeois and revisionist fabrications” to the effect that the “socialist 
transformations” in Eastern and Southeastern Europe were “enforced,” and that 
Leninism and other Bolshevik experiments were purely Russian phenomena, and at the 
same time demonstrate that Maoism is specifically Chinese in origin. P. U. 


* 


On September 28, the Third International Youth Festival of the Political Song, 
a particularly bizarre example of the Communist predilection for propaganda gatherings, 
took place in Sochi. Its emblem was a huge treble clef embracing the globe. This “ex- 
citing” festival (Sovetskaya kultura, September 30, 1969) was opened by “A Song About 
Lenin” by A. Novikov, but the highlight appears to have been when the Hungarian 
singer Márta Nagy told the story of, and then sang, “The Song of the Bronze Soldier” 
by János Kerekes, whose theme is the statue of a Soviet soldier on Gellért Hill in 
Budapest sculpted immediately after the war by Kisfaludy-Strobl after “‘a Russian soldier 
by the name of Vasily” who entered the Hungarian capital with the Soviet army of 
liberation. Among the numerous other songs performed were the Soviet “Ballad of a 
Banner,” a Mongolian song called “The Sacred Frontier,” and songs dedicated to the 
memory of Ché Guevara and to the Vietnamese people. A particular fetish was made 
of “the Russian soldier” and “the Russian man,” whose distinguishing feature seems to 
be “spiritual beauty.” The parallel with Hitler’s Supermensch is only too obvious, and it 
was doubtless not for nothing that, in a letter to his American colleague Arthur Miller, 
Anatoly Kuznetsov, the Soviet writer who recently defected to the West, made more 
than one reference to the Fascist nature of the Soviet state. B. R. 


* 


At the International Book Fair, held in Frankfort-on-Main from October 8 to 13, 
the Institute for the Study of the USSR was represented for the first time, with a display 
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of periodicals published in English, French, Spanish, German, Arabic, Turkish and 
Russian, and also other publications, including the biographic directory Prominent 
Personalities in the USSR, compiled by the Institute and published by The Scarecrow 
Press, Inc., Metuchen, N.J., 1968. This display was organized by Academia International 
Book Exhibits, Wiesbaden. Visitors from Eastern Europe showed a lively interest in 
the Institute’s quarterly Portraits of Prominent USSR Personahties (also published by 
The Scarecrow Press), and from another quarter interest was shown in the possibility 
of reissuing some Institute publications in French. There were also requests for infor- 
mation about the Soviet Union. 


The USSR was represented by volumes issued from a total of sixty publishing 
enterprises, but, this large number notwithstanding, the display as a whole was, in view 
of the size of the country represented, modest. Conspicuous were numerous technical 
dictionaries, several dozen buoks on Lenin and some attractive volumes in Western 

es on art treasures of the Soviet Union and European painting. Of Union- 
republic publishing enterprises, only eleven from the Ukraine, Belorussia and the Baltic 
republics were modestly represented. In addition to the East German stand (which, 
after that of Western Germany, was the largest at the Fair), the Soviet display made 
use of the occasion to offer a little political propaganda: on one screen by the entrance 
was projected a view of a Lenin statue with the Spassky Tower in the background, on 
the other an inscription to the effect that according to UNESCO data the works of 
Lenin occupy first place in the world’s translated literature. E.S. 


Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


October 1969 


1 Publication of a congratulatory message from 
the Supreme Soviet Presidium and the Council 
of Ministers to the Chairman of the Chinese 


national problems with Secretary General of 
the Soviet Communist Party L. I. Brezhnev, 
Party Central Committee Politburo Member 


People’s Republic, the Standing Committee 
of the Chinese National People’s Congress and 
the Chinese State Council on the twentieth 
anniversary of the Chinese People’s Republic. 


Temporary Chargé d’Affaires of the Chinese 
People’s Republic in the USSR An Chih-hsuan 
gives a reception on the occasion of the 
twentieth anniversary of the Chinese People’s 
Republic. 

Polish Party and governmental delegation 
led by Party First Secretary Wladyslaw 
Gomulka and Prime Minister Józef Cyran- 
kiewicz arrives in Moscow for talks on 
bilateral Party and state relations and inter- 


and Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
A. N. Kosygin, Central Committee Secretary 
and Politburo Member A. P. Kirilenko, and 
other Soviet leaders. 

Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko arrives 
in Ottawa on an official visit from New York, 
where he attended the Twenty-Fourth Session 
of the UN General Assembly. 

Announcement that Foreign Trade Minister 
N. S. Patolichev has left Moscow for East 
Berlin to sign a protocol on Soviet-Egst 
German trade in 1970. 

Announcement that the Minister of Defense, 
Marshal of the Soviet Union A. A. Grechko, 
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has received the Ugandan armed forces 
commander and defense chief of staff, Major- 
General Id: Amin. 


International forum of journalists, arranged 
by the International Organization of Journal- 
ists and the Union of Journalists of the USSR 
in connection with the approaching centenary 
of Lenin’s birth, opened in Leningrad by 
Board Chairman of the Journalists’ Union and 
chief editor of Pravda M. V. Zimyanin. Ninety 
countries are represented. Speeches delivered 
by the President of the International Organı- 
zation of Journalists, Jean-Maurice Hermann, 
and Vice-President of the Academy of Sciences 
A. M. Rumyantsev. 


Czechoslovak military delegation under the 
Defense Minister, Colonel-General Martin 
Dzur, arrives in Moscow to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Czechoslovak 
People’s Army, and attends a meeting opened 
by the Head of the Central Political Depart- 
ment of the Soviet Army and Navy, General 
of the Army A. A. Yepishev, at which a speech 
was delivered by Deputy Defense Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief of Soviet Land Forces 
General of the Army I. G. Pavlovsky. 


International symposium on “The Leninist 
Teaching on National Liberation Revolutions, 
and the Present Stage of Social Progress in the 
Developing Countries,” attended by prominent 
persons from the USSR, Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, begins in Alma-Ata. It will 
last one week. 


Party and governmental delegation led by 
Brezhnev and including Party Central Com- 
mittee Member and Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers N. A. Tikhonov, Party 
Central Committee Member and First Deputy 
Defense Minister Marshal of the Soviet 
Union I. I. Yakubovsky and First Secretary 
of the Komsomol Central Committee Y.M. 
Tyazhelnikov leaves for East Berlin to attend 
celebrations of the twentieth anniversary of 
the German Democratic Republic. 


Soviet naval detachment comprising the 
cruiser “Komsomolets,” the submarine 
destroyers “Obraztsovy” and “Slavny,” two 
patrol vessels and two submarines arrives in 
Rostock under the command of the Baltic 
Fleet Commander, Admiral V. V. Mikhailin, 
for celebrations of the twentieth anntversary 
of the German Democratic Republic. 


Gromyko, in Ottawa on an official visit, 
discusses Soviet-Canadian relations and inter- 
national problems with Canadian Foreign 
Minister Mitchell Sharp.and, in the presence 
of Soviet Ambassador B. P. Miroshnichenko, 
with Canadian Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau, 
and then leaves for home. During the talks, 
it was agreed to discuss shortly at the appro- 
priate level specific questions concerning 
economic relations and scientific, technical 
and cultural cooperation. 


Kosygin receives Syrian President, Premter 
and Baath Party Secretary General Noureddine 
el-Atassi, who is on his way home from North 
Korea, for a talk on bilateral friendship and 
cooperation and current international problems, 
in particular the Near East stiuation, in the 
presence of Deputy Foreign Minister V. S. 
Semenov and Deputy Head of the Foreign 
Ministry’s Near East Department V. I. Kornev. 

Conference on plasma physics organized 
by the State Committee for the Use of Atomic 
Energy and the Academy of Sciences comes to 
an end at Dubna. Scientists from the USSR, 
the USA, Great Britain, Japan, Western 
Germany, Italy, Holland, Eastern Germany, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Ru- 
mania were present. Soviet scientists reported 
on the creation in “Tokamak” installations 
of a long-life plasmoid with a temperature 
of several million degrees, 

Announcement that the Supreme Soviet 
Presidium has ratified a Soviet-Finnish govern- 
mental protocol of April 1, 1969, amending 
the treaty of June 23, 1960, on frontier proce- 
dures. 

Announcement that the Military Publishing 
House under the Ministry of Defense has 
published a work entitled The Directives of the 
Hıgb Command of the Red Army from 1917 
to 1920, prepared by the Central State Archives 
of the Soviet Army for historians and teachers. 


4 Publication of a joint communiqué on the 


visit to the USSR October 1—3 of the Polish 
Party and governmental delegation led by 
Gomulka and Cyrankiewicz, during which 
bilateral political and economic relations and 
current international problems, especially 
European security, were discussed, and a 
Polish reciprocal invitation was accepted. 
Kosygin receives North Vietnamese Premier 
and Member of the Politburo of the Vietnamese 
Workers’ Party Pham Van Dong, who is in 


Moscow en ronte for Hast Berlin as the head 
‚of a North Vietnamese Party and govern- 
mental delegation which 1s to attend celebra- 
tions of the twentieth anniversary of the 
German Democratic Republic, to discuss 
questions of mutual interest in the presence 
of First Deputy Head of a Department of the 
Party Central Committee O.B. Rakhmanin 
and Deputy Foreign Minister N. P. Firyubin. 

Announcement that a Soviet military 
delegation under Grechko has arrived in 
Prague to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Czechoslovak People’s Army. 


Indian Minister of State for Irrigation and 
Power K. L. Rao meets Minister of Power and 
Electrification P. S. Neporozhny, Minister of 
Melioration and Water Economy Y. Y. Alek- 
seyevaky and Chairman of the State Committee 
for Foreign Economic Relations S. A. Skach- 
kov, and then leaves Moscow for home, 

Opening of a “People’s Television Univer- 
sity” established by the board of the All-Union 
“Znaniye” Society, the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions, the Central Com- 
mittee of the Komsomol, and the Committee 
for Sound and Television Broadcasting of the 
Council of Ministers, 


Announcement that the visit to the USSR 
of a delegation from the Society for Promoting 
Relations Between the German Federal 
Republic and the Soviet Union under its 
President, Boris Rajewsky, has come to an end. 


5 Teacher’s Day. 


Soviet Party and governmental delegation 
under Brezhnev arrives in East Berlin by rail 
to attend celebrations of the twentieth anni- 
versary of the German Democratic Republic. 


Delegation from the East German National 
Front and the German-Soviet Friendship 
Society led by this Society’s Board Chairman, 
Lothar Bolz, arrives in Moscow to attend 
celebrations of the twentieth anniversary of 
the German Democratic Republic. It will also 
visit Leningrad, Novosibirsk, Tbılısı and 
Tashkent. 

Detachment of Soviet Black Sea Fleet 
vessels arrives in Split on a five-day unofficial 
visit. ` 

Cuban Party delegation leaves for home 
after a visit to the USSR begun on September 
15 for the purpose of studying the work of 
Soviet Party organizations in agriculture. The 


delegation ‘Visited the Kherson, Kharkov and 


„Leningrad oblasts, the Georgian SSR, research 


institutes in Moscow and the Moscow Oblast, 
the Party Central Committee’s Agricultural 
Department and the Ministry of Agriculture. 


Launching of Soviet meteorological satellite 
“Meteor.” 


Meeting of the Moscow public, opened by 
Secretary of the Moscow City Party Com- 
mittee V. Y. Pavlov, held to mark the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the German Democratic 
Republic. Speech by Chairman of the Council 
of Nationalities of the Supreme Soviet 
J. I. Paleckis. 


Signing in Moscow. of an agreement on 
scientific cooperation between the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR on the one hand and 
the Italian National Research Council, Lincei 
National Academy and National Institute of 
Nuclear Physics on the other. 


7 Tanzanian President Julms K, Nyerere arrives 


in the USSR on a state visit. 


Deputy Charman of the Council of Min- 
isters M. A. Lesechko receives the Chairman 
of the Committee for Tourism of the Bulgarian 
Council of Ministers P. Todorov, who has 
arrıved in Moscow as the head of a delegation 
from this committee to sign an agreement on 
tourist traffic between the USSR and Bulgaria 
during the period 1971—75. 


Announcement that it has been decided to 
build a “hydrotechnical center,” the Tuya- 
muyunsky, on the lower reaches of the Amu- 
Darya in Uzbekistan, which will comprise 
a water reservoir with a capacity of about 
8,000 million. cubic meters and a 100,000-kilo- 
watt hydroelectric power station. 


Four-day meeting of “‘supporters of peace” 
from the seven Soviet-bloc countries, dedicated 
to the centenary of Lenin’s birth, begins in 
Uzhgorod. 


Soviet Party and governmental delegation 
under Brezhnev returns to Moscow after 
attending celebrations of the twentieth anni- 
versary of the German Democratic Republic. 

Soviet-Tanzanian talks on bilateral relations 
and international problems begin in the Krem- 
lin, Among others, Chairman of the Supreme 
Soviet Presidium N. V. Podgorny, First Dep- 
uty Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
K. T. Mazurov, Foreign Minister A. A. Gro- 
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myko and First Deputy Foreign Trade Min- 
ister M. R. Kuzmin are present. 

Deputy Premier of the Czech Socialist 
Republic Antonin Cervinka leaves Moscow 
for home after a visit to the USSR begun on 
October 4 to study the new Soviet system of 
planning and economic stimulation. Cervinka 
met First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the RSFSR K. G. Pysin, Deputy 
Chairman of the State Planning Committee 
(Gosplan) A. V. Bachurin, and Deputy Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR 
and Chairman of Gosplan of the RSFSR 
K. M. Gerasimov. 


French Foreign Minister Maurice Schumann 
artives in Moscow on an official visit and 
discusses international problems with Gro- 
myko. He will also lead the French delegation 
at the fourth session of the Standing Soviet- 
French Commission (the “Grand Commis- 
sion”) to begin in Moscow on October 13. 


Soviet delegation under Skachkov flies to 
Algeria to attend the first session of the 
Standing Soviet-Algerian Intergovernmental 
Commission for Economic, Scientific and 
Technical Cooperation. 

Brezhnev and other members of the Soviet 
delegation which attended celebrations in 
East Berlin of the twentieth anniversary of the 
German Democratic Republic are welcomed 
at Warsaw’s Gdansk Station by Gomulka and 
Cyrankiewicz on their way home to Moscow. 


Announcement that a delegation from the 
Academy of Sciences led by the Academy’s 
President M. V. Keldysh has arrived in Rome 
in response to an invitation by the Lincei 
National Academy. 

Six-day international symposium on material 
and technical supply attended by 300 partici- 
pants, including representatives of the seven 
Soviet-bloc countries and Mongolia, comes 
to an end in Tbilisi after discussing the 
planned distribution of means of production 
by wholesale trading; the economic stimulation 
of wholesale trade organizations and ways of 
increasing their responsibility to the consumer; 
and the use of economico-mathematical 
methods and modern computer technique in 
studying demand. 


Announcement that the Party Central 
Committee has recommended general appli- 


cation of the experience gathered by the Party- 


committee of the Shchekino Chemical Combine 
on mobilizing workers to increase production 
by raising labor productivity. 

Announcement that a rich complex ore 
deposit, the Khandizin, has been discovered 
in the Gissar mountains in Uzbekistan at an 
altitude of over 1,500 meters. 

Soviet naval detachment ends its visit to 
Rostock. 


10 Announcement that Warsaw Pact maneuvers 
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have begun in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Eastern Germany and the western USSR with 
the participation of staffs of the armed forces 
of these four countries, 

Podgorny receives Schumann to discuss 
Soviet-French cooperation. Gromyko, Am- 
bassador to France V. A. Zorin, board member 
of the Foreign Ministry A. G. Kovalev and 
Head of the Supreme Soviet Presidium’s 
Department for International Relations V. G. 
Vysotin also present. 

Kosygin receives Schumann to discuss 
Soviet-French cooperation and international 
problems, Gromyko, Zorin and Kovalev also 
present. 

Soviet Party and governmental delegation 
under Brezhnev returns to Moscow from 
East Berlin after attending celebrations of the 
twentieth anniversary of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

Announcement of the signing in Bamako 
of a ‚protocol under which the USSR is to 
supply Mali with financial and technical 
resources amounting to 450,000,000 Mali 
francs for the expansion and operation of a 
cement plant. 


Launching of Soviet space ship “Soyuz-6,” 
with Lieutenant-Colonel G. S. Shonin as pilot 
and Candidate of Technical Sciences V.N. 
Kubasov as flight engineer. Its mission 
comprises tests of manual space ship control, 
Orientation and stabilization systems under 
complicated flight conditions, of autonomous 
navigation means, and of various methods 
of welding metals under the conditions of a 
deep vacuum and weightlessness. 

At the invitation of the West Berlin German- 
Soviet Friendship Society, Chairman of the 
Committee of Soviet Women, cosmonaut 
Valentina Nikolayeva-Tereshkova, addresses 
a West Berlin audience on the Soviet space 
program, her own space flight, and the work 
of her committee. 


Publication of a congratulatory message of 
the Party Central Committee, the Supreme 
Soviet Presidium and the Council of Ministers 
to ‘the Oblast Party Committee, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium and’Council of Ministers of 
the Tuva ASSR on the occasion of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Tuva’s incorporation in 
the USSR. 


12 All-Union Agricultural Workers’ Day. 


Launching of Soviet space ship “Soyuz-7,” 
manned by Lieutenant-Colonel A. V. Filip- 
chenko (commander), V.N. Volkov (flight 
engineer) and Lieutenant-Colonel V. V. Gor- 
batko (research engineer). Its mission com- 
ptises maneuvering in orbit, navigatory obser- 
vations in conjunction with “Soyuz-6,” obser- 
vations of heavenly bodies and the Earth’s 
horizon, determination of the true brightness 
of stata, and measurement of the illumination 
cteated by the Sun. 


Arrival in Moscow of members of the 
French delegation to be headed by Schumann 
which will attend the fourth session of the 
Standing Soviet-French Commission. 


13 Launching of Soviet space ship “Soyuz-8,” 


with Pilot-Cosmonaut of the USSR Colonel 
V. A. Shatalov as commander and Pilot- 
Cosmonaut of the USSR and Candidate of 
Technical Sciences A. S. Yeliseyev as flight 
engineer. Its mission includes testing a system 
for controlling the group flight of three space 
ships, and combined maneuvering in orbit with 
a view to perfecting a piloted space system. 

North Vietnamese Party and governmental 
delegation under Pham Van Dong arrives in 
Moscow. 

Chairman of the Rumanian State Council 
and Secretary-General of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Rumanian Communist Party 
Nicolae Ceaugescu and Chairman of the 
Rumanian Council of Ministers Ion Gheorghe 
Maurer make a brief stop in Tashkent en roste 
to India on an official visit. 

Brezhnev receives Schumann to discuss 
Soviet-French relations and international 
problems. Gromyko, Zorin and Kovalev 
also present. 

French Minister of Finance and Economic 
Affairs Valéry Giscard d’Estaing leaves Paris 
for Moscow, where he will head the French 
delegation at the fourth session of the Standing 
Soviet-French Commission after Schumann’s 
departure. 


Fourth session of the Standing Soviet- 
French Commission opens in Moscow to 
discuss the implementation of Soviet-French 
agreements on scientific, technical, economic 
and medical cooperation, the prospects for 
economic collaboration, in particular the 
restoration of the bilateral balance of trade 
disturbed during the previous two years, and 
cooperation in atomic energy, space and color 
television. The Soviet delegation 1s headed 
by Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters and Chairman of the State Committee 
for Science and Technology V. A. Kirillin, 
and includes Minister of Civil Aviation 
Y.F. Loginov, Minister of Health B.V. 
Petrovsky, Zorin, and Chairman of the Soviet 
section of the Commission and Deputy 
Chairman of the State Committee for Science 
and Technology D. M. Gvishiani. 


Twenty-second session of the Soviet- 
Yugoslav commission on scientific and tech- 
nical cooperation, begun on October 6, 
comes to an end in Moscow after signing 
a protocol calling for an exchange of experience 
in the metallurgical, chemical, machine- 
building, light and other industries, and an 
expansion of direct contacts between Soviet 
and Yugoslav research, planning and design 
institutions. 

Conference on the moral upbringing of 
students, organized by the Academy of 
Pedagogic Sciences and the Komsomol 
Central Committee, opened in Moscow by'the 
president of this academy, V. M. K'hvostov. 
It will last until October 16. 

Signing in Moscow, for the USSR by 
Gromyko, of a protocol under which the 
remains of French World War II victims 
buried ın the USSR are to be returned to 
France. 


14 Artificial Barth satellite “Interkosmos-1” 


launched in the USSR, under a Soviet-bloc 
space cooperation program, to gather informa- 
tion on the emission of ulttaviolet and X-rays 
by the Sun and its influence on the structure 
of the Earth’s upper atmosphere. The, in- 
struments on board were made in the USSR, 
Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia. 

Soviet-North Vietnamese talks on “broth- 
erly relations” begin in Moscow. Brezhnev, 
Kosygin, A. P. Kirilenko, Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers and Chairman of 
Gosplan N.K.Batbakov and others are 
present. 
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Podgorny, accompanied by Deputy Chair- 
man of the Supreme Soviet Presidium and 
Chairman of the Belorussian Supreme Soviet 
Presidium S. O. Pritytsky, Minister of Power 
and Electrification P.S.Neporozhny and 
Deputy Foreign Minister S. P. Kozyrev, leaves 
for Finland on an official visit. 

Publication of a Soviet-French communiqué 
on Schumann’s visit to the USSR October 
9—13, during which Soviet-French cooperation 
and international, in particular European, 
problems were discussed, and invitations 
accepted by French President Georges Pom- 
pidou to visit the USSR in 1970, and by 
Brezhnev, Kosygin, Podgorny and Gromyko 
to visit France, the latter at the beginning 
of 1970. 


Schumann leaves Moscow. 


Deputy Chairman of the Supreme Soviet 
Presidium T. Kulatov receives a delegation of 
officials of the Interior Ministries and National 
Committees of the Czech and Slovak Socialist 
Republics led by Director-General of the 
Czech Interior Ministry Antonin Balik, 


Signing in Moscow of agreements under which 
the USSR is to give North Vietnam further 
gtatuitous economic and military aid and 
long-term credits, and of other documents 
relating to Soviet-North Vietnamese co- 
operation. Kosygin is the signatory for the 
USSR. 

Soviet trade union delegation led by Party 
Central Committee Politburo Member and 
Chairman of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions A. N. Shelepin leaves Moscow 
for Budapest to attend the Seventh World 
Congress of Trade Unions. 

Publication of a joint communiqué on 
Nyerere’s visit to the USSR October 7—13, 
during which opinions were exchanged on 
mutual relations and international problems 
and both sides expressed their readiness to 
expand trade and continue cultural relations. 
Nyerere visited Moscow and Leningrad. 

Soviet Party delegation under Rumyantsev 
arrives in Tokyo in response to an invitation 
by the Japanese Socialist Party. 

Delegation from the Rumanian Society for 
Friendly Relations with the USSR led by 
Octav Livezeanu, member of the Society’s 
General Council and Deputy Chairman of the 
Rumanian Institute for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries, arrives in Moscow. 
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Announcement that meetings took place 
in Moscow between the State Committee for 
the Use of Atomic Energy and the French 
Atomic Energy Commissariat on the progress 
made in cooperation between the two organi- 
zations and on an exchange program for the 
end of 1969 and 1970. 


“Soyuz-6” lands in the prescribed area 180 
kilometers north-west of Karaganda, 


Warsaw Pact maneuvers begun on October 
10 come to an end. They are said to have 
helped improve operational coordination and 
strengthen comradeship between the parti- 
cipating armies. 

“Soyuz-7” lands in the prescribed area 155 
kilometers north-west of Karaganda. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-302.” 

Brezhnev receives Mongolian Premier and 
Party First Secretary Yumzhaglin Tsedenbal, 
en route from East Berlin, for a talk on brotherly 
Party relations and all-round Soviet-Mongolian 
cooperation. 

North Vietnamese Party and governmental 
delegation under Pham Van Dong meets 
Baibakov and Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers I. T. Novikov to hear 
about Soviet methods of “socialist planning.” 
Deputy Chairman of Gosplan M. I. Misnik is 
also present. 

Announcement that Podgorny has sent a 
congratulatory message to the newly-elected 
President of the Czechoslovak Federal As- 
sembly, Dalibor Hanes. 

Three-day meeting between Kirilenko and 
Party Central Committee Secretary B.N. 
Ponomarev on the one hand and a Lebanese 
Communist Party delegation under Party 
Secretary General Nicolas Chaoui on the 
other comes to an end in Moscow. 


Signing in Moscow of the protocol of the 
fourth session of the Standing Soviet-French 
Commission, according to which the volume 
of trade between the two countries in 1969 
is to be approximately treble that in 1964 and 
exceed the 1968 level by over 20 percent, 
and the fifth session of the commission is to 
be held in Paris in July 1970. Giscard d’Estaing, 
the signatory for France, departs for home. 

Three-day meeting of Comecon’s Executive 
Committee chaired by Deputy Chairman of 
the Polish Council of Ministers Piotr Jarosze- 
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wicz comes to an end in Moscow after dis- 
cussing progress made in drawing up the draft 
of a comprehensive long-term program of 
cooperation and preparations for the final 
coordination of national economic plans 
during the period 1971—75. Member of the 
Yugoslav Federal Executive Council D. 
Djoković also present. 

Patolichev receives the Rumanian First 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade, Dumitru 
Bejan, for a talk on negotiations on Soviet- 
Rumanian trade in 1970 which have begun in 
Moscow. 


“Soyuz-8” lands in the prescribed area 145 
kilometers north of Karaganda, thus bringing 
to an end the group flight with “Soyuz-6” 
and “Soyuz-7.” Its descent was accomplished 
with the aid of a manual control system. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-303.” 

Soviet governmental delegation led by 
First Deputy Foreign Minister V. V. Kuznet- 
sov and comprising [Chief of Staff of the 
Frontier Troops of the State Security Com- 
mittee (KGB)] V. A. Matrosov (deputy head 
of the delegation), M. T. Antashkevich, A. D. 
Dubrovsky, A.I. Yelizavetin, Y. N. Nasinov- 
sky, S. I. Rebyatkin and S. L. Tikhvinsky flies 
to Peking for talks with a Chinese govern- 
mental delegation on “questions of interest 
to both sides” which are to begin on October 
20. ‘The delegation is accompanied by advisers 
and experts. 

North Vietnamese Party and governmental 
delegation under Pham Van Dong leaves 
Moscow for home. Ex route it will visit 
Volgograd. The delegates are accompanied 
by L T. Novikov, Head of the Foreign 
Ministry’s Southeast Asia Department M. S. 
Kapitsa and sector head in a department of the 
Party Central Committee B. T. Kulik. 


Food Industry Workers’ Day. 


Publication of 57 slogans of the Patty 
Central Committee for the fifty-second anni- 
versaty of the October Revolution. 


* Announcement that Deputy Chairman of 
the Supreme Soviet Presidium Makhmadula 
Kholov has left for Mogadishu to attend the 
funeral of assassinated Somalian President 
Abderashid Ali Shermarke. 


Publication of a communiqué on Podgorny’s 
visit to Finland October 14-18, which 


EN 


included Helsinki, Tampere and Southeast 
Finland and visits to industrial, public and 
cultural institutions. Together with Finnish 
President Urho Kekkonen, Podgorny also 
attended celebrations of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the “Finland-USSR” Society. 
Soviet-Finnish relations and international 
problems, in particular European security, 
were discussed. It was confirmed that the 
appropriate Soviet and Finnish organizations 
would begin talks on ait communications 
between the two countries. Finally, Kekkonen 
accepted an invitation to pay an official visit 
to the USSR. 

Indian military. delegation under Defense 
Minister Sardar Swaran Singh arrives in 
Moscow on a friendly visit. 

Ceauşescu, Maurer and other Rumanian 
leaders return to Bucharest from Tashkent 
after a brief stop en route from India (see also 
under October 13). 


20 Czechoslovak Party and state delegation led 


by Party First Secretary Gustav Husak and 
including President Svoboda and Prime 
Minister Cemfk arrives in Moscow on an 
official visit and calls on Brezhnev, Podgorny 
and Kosygin. 


Publication of a communiqué on the friendly 
visit to the USSR October 13—20 paid by the 
North Vietnamese Party and governmental 
delegation under Pham Van Dong, during 
which the situation on the Indochinese 
peninsula and Soviet-North Vietnamese co- 
Operation were discussed (see also under 
October 14, 15 and 18). 


Soviet cosmonauts Air Major-General G. 
Beregovoi and Doctor of Technical Sciences 
K. Feoktistov leave Moscow for the USA to 
reciprocate US astronaut Frank Borman’s 
visit to the USSR in July. 


Soviet military delegation led by the Head 
of Civil Defense, Marshal of the Soviet 
Union V.I. Chuikov, arrives in Ulan-Bator. 

Foreign Ministry’s Press Department and 
the Board of the Union of Journalists arrange 
a “friendly meeting” with Czechoslovak 
journalists accompanying their country’s 
Party and state delegation. 

All-Union conference of Soviet Africanists 
opened at the House of Scientists in Moscow 
by Academic Secretary of the Economics 
Department of the Academy of Sciences 
T. S. Khachaturov. It is attended by experts 
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from the “socialist” countries and diplomats 
from a number of African states. Speech on 
the theme “Ten Years of the Africa Institute 
[of the Academy of Sciences]—the Academic 
Performance and Tasks of Soviet African 
Studies” delivered by the Director of this 
Institute, Corresponding Member of the 
Academy of Sciences V. G. Solodovnikov. 

Session of the Committee for Lenin and 
State Prizes of the USSR for Literature, Art 
and Architecture begins under the chairman- 
ship of writer N. S. Tikhonov. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-304.” 


Chief of General Staff of the French Navy, 
Admiral André Patou, arrives in Moscow as 
guest of the Commander in Chief of the 
Soviet Navy, Admiral of the Fleet of the 
Soviet Union S. G. Gorshkov., 


Minister of Higher and Special Secondary 
Education V. P. Yelyutin leaves Moscow for 
Cairo. 


US President Richard Nixon recerves 
Beregovoi and Feoktistov in the White 
House in Washington in the presence of 
Vice-President Spiro Agnew, Soviet Ambassa- 
dor A. Dobrynin and Frank Borman. 


Announcement that a delegation from the 
Italian Socialist Party of Proletarian Unity led 
by a member of the Party Directorate, Do- 
menico Ceravolo, was in the USSR October 
8—20 and visited Msocow, Leningrad and 
Tallinn, including industrial enterprises and 
research institutions. 

Publication of the Central Statistical Author- 
ity’s report on the fulfillment of the state 
industrial plan for: the first nine months of 
1969. In the realization of production and the 
production of most items, targets for the nine- 
month period and the third quarter were 
exceeded, but a number of enterprises failed 
to fulfill the overall industrial assignments 
for the pertod in respect of production, the 
realization of production, and accumulations. 
Items for which the production plans were 
underfulfilled included gas, rolled iron and 
steel, mineral fertilizer and building materials. 


22 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
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“Kosmos-305.” 


Ceremonial meeting in honor of the seven 
“Soyuz” cosmonauts opened at the Palace of 
Congresses in Moscow by Candidate Member 


of the Party Central Committee Politburo and 
First Secretary of the Moscow City Party 
Committee V. V. Grishin. Speech by Brezhnev. 


‘Title of Hero of the Soviet Union, the Order 
of Lenin, the “Gold Star” medal and the title 
of Pilot-Cosmonaut conferred on Shonin, 
Kubasov, Filipchenko, Volkov and Gorbatko, 
and a second “Gold Star” medal on Shatalov 
and Yeliseyev (they received the first ın 
connection with the flight of “Soyuz-4” and 
“Soyuz-5” this January) for the successful 
completion of their group flight. 

Kosygin receives Singh. Minister of Defense 
Grechko also present. 

Polish Party delegation led by Party Central 
Committee Member and Head of the Party 
Central Committee’s Organization Department 
Edward Babiuch leaves for home following 
a visit to the USSR begun on October 14 
which was made for the purpose of studying 
the experience of the Soviet Communist 
Party in Party organization work. 

Signing in Moscow of a Soviet-Iranian 
contract on cooperation under which the 
USSR is to supply Iran with a number of 
fishing vessels and assist her in setting up a 
coastal fishing base. 


23 Husak, Svoboda, Černík and other members 


of the Czechoslovak Party and state delegation 
are shown round a Soviet cosmodrome, 
where they are present at rocket launchings. 
They are accompanied by Brezhnev, Kosygin, 
Grechko and other Soviet leaders. 

Patolichev leaves for Copenhagen. 


24 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellites 


“Kosmos-306” and “Kosmos-307.” 

Signing in Copenhagen, for the USSR by 
Patolichev, of a Soviet-Danish trade agreement 
for 1970—75. 

Cuban Party delegation leaves for home 
after a visit to the USSR begun on October 3 
made for the purpose of studying the Soviet 
Communist Party’s experience m Party 
organization work. Places visited included 
departments of the all-Union Party Central 
Committee, the Kirghiz Party Central Com- 
mittee, the Moscow and Kabardino-Balkar 
Oblast Party Committees, the Leningrad, 
Krasnogorsk (Moscow Oblast), Nalchik and 
Tyrny-Auz City Party Committees, and the 
Urvan (Kabardino-Balkar ASSR) and Sverdlov 
(Frunze) Raion Party Committees, as well as 
industrial and agricultural enterprises. 


26 


i 
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Announcement that: Kosygin sent a con- 
gratulatory telegram to newly elected West 
German Chancellor Willy Brandt expressing 
the hope that relations between their two 
countries would improve. In his reply, 
Brandt expressed confidence that they would 
if the will was present on both sides. 

Announcement that Gromyko has sent a 
congratulatory telegram to newly elected 
West German Foreign Minister Walter Scheel. 

Announcement that’ a Soviet military 
delegation led by First Deputy Defense 
Minister General of the Army S. L. Sokolov 
has arrived in Bucharest to attend celebrations 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the armed 
forces of the Socialist Republic of Rumania. 

Delegation from the Soviet Committee for 
Promoting Trade and Economic Cooperation 
Between the USSR and Sweden led by First 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade M, R. Kuz- 
min' leaves Moscow for Sweden to continue 
negotiations begun in Moscow in May. 

Announcement that a two-day jubilee 
session on the theme of “Lenin’s Atheist 
Legacy” was held by the Institute of Scientific 
Atheism of the Party Central Committee’s 
Academy of Social Sciences, the Institutes of 


Philosophy and of the History of the Natural _ 


Sciences and Technology of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, the Department of the 
History and Theory of Atheism of Moscow 
University, and the “Znaniye” Societies of the 
USSR and RSFSR. 


Publication of a TASS statement accusing the 
USA of wishing to intervene in the Lebanon’s 
internal affairs, f 

Announcement that Soviet and US represen- 
tatives are to meet in Helsinki on November 17 
for preliminary talks on limiting the strategic 
arms race. 

Announcement that the antisubmarine 
vessel “Stroiny” and the destroyer “Moskov- 
sky komsomolets” from the Soviet Northern 
Fleet have arrived in Reykjavik on a five-day 


. friendly visit under the command of Rear 
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Admiral N. V. Solovev. 


Ceremonial meeting held in the Palace of 
Congresses in Moscow on the occasion of the 
visit to the USSR of the Czechoslovak Party 
and state delegation under Husak. Speech 
delivered by Brezhnev, who refers to Czecho- 
slovakia as a “strong link in the community of 


socialist states,” speaks of the desire of the 
Soviet Communist Party and government to 
normalize relations with China, notes the 
“more realistic -position” of the new West 
German government in international affairs, 
and comments on the question of European 
security. Svoboda and Husak also spoke. 

Nineteenth international Pugwash .con- 
ference, held under, the slogan “International. 
Security, Disarmament and Development,” 
comes to an end ın Sofia. It lasted one week, 
and was attended by over one hundred experts 
from 29 countries, and ten observers from 
various international organizations, including 
UN Under-Secretary Ralph Bunche. ` 

Announcement that from October 16 to 
26a group of officials of the East German 
Socialist Unity Party led by Head of the Party 
Central Committee’s Public Education Depart- 
ment Lothar Oppermann was in the USSR to 
study the experience gained by the Soviet 
Communist Party in directing public education. 
The delegation’s itinerary included the Party 
Central Committee’s Science and Educational 
Institutions Department, the Tatar and 
Vladimir Oblast Party Committees, the 
Moscow City Committee, the Kuntsevo 
(Moscow Oblast) and Suzdal (Vladimir 
Oblast) Raion Party Committees, the Ministry ' 
of Education, and the Academy of Pedagogic 
Sciences. 


28 Standing Committee of the National People’s 


Congress and the State Council of the Chinese 
People’s Republic express their gretitude to 
the Supreme Soviet Presidrum and the Council 
of Ministers for their congratularory message 
on the occasion of the Republic’s ‘twentieth 
anniversary. 

“ Death of Deputy Finance Minister P. A. 
Maletin. 

Death of Soviet children’s writer K.L 
Chukovsky. 

Talks on Soviet technical assistance to 
Eastern Germany in developing her power 
industry begin at the State Committee for 
Foreign Economic Relations in Moscow 
between a Soviet governmental delegation 
under Skachkov and an East German one 
under Minister for Heavy Engineering and 
Industrial Installations Gerhard Zimmermann. 


Publication of a joint statement on the visit 
to the USSR October 20—28 of the Czecho- 
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slovak Party and state delegation under 
Husak. Besides Moscow, the itinerary com- 
prised Volgograd and Kiev, with visits to 
industrial enterprises, collective farms and 
scientific and cultural institutions. A major 
topic of discussion was economic development 
and cooperation, in partıcular the coordination 
of national economic plans up to 1975. The 
USSR is to supply Czechoslovakia with 
additional quantities of oil, cast iron, cotton 
and other raw materials, as well as technical 
equipment. Cooperation in the sphere of 
atomic power is to be expanded. There was 
also an exchange of information on Party and 
state life, Finally, the Soviet side accepted an 
invitation to send a similar delegation to 
Czechoslovakia. (See also under October 20, 
23 and 27.) 


Gromyko flies from Moscow to Prague to 
attend a Warsaw Pact Foreign Ministers’ 
conference at which preparations for an all- 
European conference are to be discussed. 


Signing in Moscow of a protocol to an 
agreement on Soviet-East German cooperation 
in the construction of thermal power stations 
in Eastern Germany. 

Soviet parliamentary delegation led by 
Paleckis arrives in Delhi to attend a conference 
of the Interpatliamentary Union. 


Publication of a communiqué on the visit 
to France October 20—29 of a Soviet Party 
delegation under Central Committee Secretary 
B, N. Ponomarev, which studied the work of 
federations, sections and primary organizations 
of the French Communist Party in Paris and 
the departments of Hauts-de-Seine and 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, and visited the editorial 
offices of the newspaper L’ Humanité, depart- 
ments of the Central Committee of the French 
Communist Party, and the Maurice Thorez 
Institute. 


Soviet governmental delegation led by 
Candidate Member of the Party Central 
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Committee Politburo and Chairman of the 
Ukrainian Council of Ministers V. V. Shcher- 
bitsky, and a Soviet military delegation led by 
First Deputy Chief of General Staff Colonel- 
General N. V. Ogarkov leave by air (in the 
same aircraft) for Algeria to attend celebrations 
of the fifteenth anniversary of the Algerian 
revolution. 


Soviet Party delegation under Ponomarev 
comprising Member of the Party’s Central 
Auditing Commission and head of a Party 
Central Committee department K. V. Rusakov, 
Central Committee Candidate Member and 
editor of the journal Problemy mira i sotsialzma 
(Prague) K. 1. Zarodov, Deputy Head of the 
Central Committee’s International Affairs 
Department Y.I.Kuskov and head of a 
consultants’ group in a Central Committee 
department A. N. Bovin leaves for Prague to 
participate in the work of the above-mentioned 
journal’s editorial council. 


Press conference for Soviet and foreign 
journalists held at the Soviet Foreign Ministry 
at which Head of the Foreign Minıstry’s Press 
Department L. M. Zamyatin delivers a state- 
ment in which the Soviet government calls 
for effective measures to implement the UN 
Security Council resolution of November 22, 
1967, on the Near East situation, and reiterates 
the USSR’s readiness to continue its assistance 
to Arab states “fighting for their national 
independence.” 

Cuban trade delegation arrives in Moscow 
for talks on Soviet-Cuban trade in 1970. 


Changes and Appointments 


Artillery Lieutenant-General G. Y. Peredelsky 
first named as Commander of Missile Forces 
and Artillery of the Land Forces in place of 
Marshal of the Artillery K. P. Kazakov (exact 
date of mention not known). 


Erratum 


In the Chronicle of Events for July 1969 (Ballstın, 1969, No. 9), the first entry for July 16 
(pp. 48-49) should read: “Delegation from the World Federation of Trade Unions led by Deputy 
Secretary-General Pierre Gensous.. .” 


Notes on Contributors 


PENNAR, Jaan. Born 1924 in Tallinn. Between 1944 and 1953, studied successively at Uppsala 
University, Bates College (Lewiston, Me., B.A. in Economics) and Princeton University (M.A. and 
Ph.D. in Political Science). New York Representative of the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 
Coeditor and coauthor (with George Z. F. Bereday) of The Politics of Soviet Education (Praeger, New 
York, 1960); has contributed articles to publications of the Institute for the Study of the USSR, to 
The Comparative Education Review, Problems of Communism and the Baltic Review. 


Vvepensky, G. A. Engineer, received technical education in Moscow. Before World War I, 
worked in Soviet industry. On the staff of the Institute since 1954, specializing in questions of Soviet 
industry. 


STOLTE, STEFAN C. Hungarian journalist. Imprisoned in Hungary from 1949 to 1956. Released 
during the Hungarian Revolution. Now a free-lance journalist in Munich, specializing in Soviet-satellite 
relations. 


Kauzrm, Perr. Born 1921 in what is now Kalinin Oblast. Left school in 1939 and entered an 
officere’ training school, from which he graduated in 1941. While at school and in the army, was an 
active member of the Komsomol. Taken prisoner by the Germans in 1942 and joined the Vlasov move- 
ment in 1943. Since then has written on political subjects and Soviet youth (including “A Young 
Communist” in Thirteen Who Fled, New York, 1949). Now a senior researcher at the Institute for the 
Study of the USSR and Joint Editor of the Bulletin. 


TEODOROVICH, NADEzHDA. Born in 1907. Attended teachers’ and medical colleges and worked 
for psychiatric and “Mother and Child Welfare” institutions in the USSR. Took part in church affairs 
during the persecution of the Church in the USSR. After emigrating during World War I, took up 
the study of religious problems in countries of the Communist bloc. Senior researcher at the 
Institute for the Study of the USSR. 


Orc, C. Born in Orel in 1904, Emigrated to the West after the Revolution. B.Sc. (Eng.), 
University of London; Associate Member of the Institute of Electrical Engineers, London, Since World 
War IL, has made a study of Soviet philosophy and ideology. . 
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Complete List of Institute Publications 


L PERIODICALS 
CURRENTLY PUBLISHED 


BULLETIN (Monthly, in English): 
Special Edition, March 1954; 
1954, Nos. 1 (April 1 to 9 (December); 


1955, Nos. 1 to 12; ' 


1956, Nos. 1 to 12; 
1957, Nos. 1 to 12; 
1958, Nos. 1 to 12; 


1959, Nos. 1 to 12; , 


1960, Nos. 1 to 12; 
1961, Nos. 1 to 12; 


1963, Nos. 1 to 12; 
1964, Nos. 1 to 12; 
1965, Nos. 1 to 12; 
1966, Nos. 1 to 12; 
1967, Nos. 1 to 12; 
1968, Nos. 1 to 12; 


1969, Nos. 1 to 12. 
‚1962, Nos. 1 to, 12; í 
No longer available: 1954, Nos. 2, 5 to 12; 
1955, Nos. 1 to 12; 1956, Noa. 1 to 12; 1957, Nos. 1 
to 12; 1958, Nos. 1 to 3, 5 to 12; 1959, Nos. 1 to 4, 6 
and 7; 1960, Nos. 5, 7 and 11; 1961, Nos. 1, 2, 7, 8, 
9, 10 and 12; 1965, No. 1; 1967, No. 1. 


Annual Subscription Price: $6.00. 


ARABIC REVIEW (In Arabic): 


No, 1, 1958; 

Nos. 2 and 3, 1959; 

No. 4; 1960; 

Nos. 5 and 6, 1961; 

No. 7, 1962; 

Nos. 8 and 9, 1963; 

No, 10, 1964; 

Nos. 11 and 12, 1965; 
Nos. 13, 14 and 15, 1966; 
Nos. 16, 17 and 18, 1967; 
Nos. 19, 20 and 21, 1968. 


No longer available: Nos. 1 to 13. 
Annual Subscription Price: $3.00. 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIÉTICA 

(In Spanish): 

Nos, 1 and 2, 1961; 

Nos. 3 and 4, 1962; 

Nos, 5, 6, 7 and 8, 1963; 

Nos. 9, 10, 11 and 12, 1964; 

Nos. 13, 14, 15 and 16, 1965; 

Nos. 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1966; 

Nos. 21, 22, 23 and 24, 1967; 

Nos. 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1968; 

Nos. 29, 30, 31 and 32, 1969. 
No longer available: Nos. 1 and 3. 
Annual Subscription Price: $1.00. 
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REVIEW OF SOVIET MEDICAL SCIENCES 


(In English): -> 


Vol. I, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, 1964; 


Vol. I, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, 1965; 
Vol. IH, Nos. 1 and 2, 1966; 
Vol. IV, Nos. 1 and 2, 1967; 
Vol. V, Nos. 1 and 2, 1968; - 
Vol. VI, Nos. 1 and 2; 1969, 


Annual Subscription Price: $4.00. 


SOWJETSTUDIEN (In German): 


No. 1, 1956; 

Nos. 2 to 4, 1957; 
Nos. 5 and 6, 1958; 
Nos. 7 and 8, 1959; 
No. 9, 1960; 

Nos. 10 and 11, 1961; 
Nos. 12 and 13, 1962; 
Nos. 14 and 15, 1963; 
Nos. 16 and 17, 1964; 
Nos. 18 and 19, 1965; 
Nos. 20 and 21, 1966; 
Nos. 22 and 23, 1967; 
Nos. 24 and 25, 1968; 
Nos. 26 and 27, 1969. 


No longer available: Nos. 1 to 7 and 20. 
Annual Subscription Price: $2.00. 


DERGI (In Turkish): 


Nos. 1 to 3, 1955; 

Nos. 4 to 7, 1956; 

Nos. 8 to 11, 1957; 
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available.) 


41 Avtorkhanov, A. Stalin and the Sovist 
Communist Party: A Sindy in the Technology of 
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Stalin Economy), 1959, 96 pp. 
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available.) 


56 Fedenko, P. Noraya “Istoriya KPSS” (A 
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57 Arkhimovich,. A. Z. Rasteniyerodstvo SSSR 
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available.) 

61 Fedenko, P. Marksystski i bolsheyytski teorii 
natsiosalnobo pytannya (The Marxist and Bolshevik 
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Youth in the Years Following “The Thaw”), 
1960, 64 pp. (No longer available.) 


63 Jasny N. Essays on the Soviet Economy, 1962, 
xiv+298 pp. (No longer available.) 


64 Rzhevaky, L. Yazyk i stil romana B. L. 
Pasternaka “Doktor Zbisago” (Language and Style 
in the Novel “Doctor Zhivago” by Boris Paster- 
nak), 1962, 84 pp. (No longer available.) 


65 Shornik starei possyasbehennykb teorchestn B. L. 
Pasternaka (Boris Pasternak: A Collection of 
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66 Youth in Ferment, 1962, x+102 pp. (No 
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67 Shumilin, I. N. Sosie? Higher Edwation, 1962, 
xiv+178 pp. (No longer available.) 


68 The USSR and the Future: An Analysis of 
the New Programme of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, 1962, xx+324 pp. (No longer 
available.) 

69 Armbruster, V. Naun Mikbaslovich Yamy. 
K 80-Ietiys so dnya rozbdeniya (Naum Mikhailovich 
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2 Semenov, N. Sistema sovetskoi yustitsii (9 
skbemwakb) (The Soviet Judicial System Repre- 
sented in Diagrams), 1953, 28 pp. (No longer 
available.) 

Semenov, N. The Soviet Judicial System as Repre- 
sented in Diagranss,1953, 28 pp. (No longer available.) 


3 Krylov, K. Gotomost trakiornogo parka k 
‚bosernol kampanii 1953 g. » SSSR (The Preparedness 
of the Tractor Supply for the Spring Sowing of 
1953 in the USSR), 1953, 12 pp. and Map. (No 
longer available.) 

& Zaiwov, A. Dinamika naseleniya SSSR na 
1952 god (Dynamics of the Population of the USSR 
for 1952), 1953, 90 pp. (No longer available), 


5 Krylov, K. Khod sesennikb rabot 9 SSSR 9 1953 
godu (The Progress of Agricultural Work in the 
USSR in the Spring of 1953), 1953, 22 pp. and 
Map. (No longer available.) 
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6 Ukazatel periodicheskikh izdanii emigrats iz 
Rossii i SSSR xa 1919—1952 gg. (Index of Emigré 
Periodical Publications, 1919—52), 1953, 166 pp. 
(No longer available.) 


7 K sovremennomn sostayaniyu selskogo kboxpatstea 
» SSSR. Sbornik states (The Present Agricultural 
Situation in the USSR: A Symposium), 1953, 
50 pp. (No longer available.) 


8 Vestrennyaya i vmshnyaya politika SSSR 
(Domestic and Foreign Policy in the USSR), 1953, 
48 pp. (No longer available.) 


9 Krylov, K. Khod letnikh ı osennikh rabot » SSSR 
y 1953 godu (The Progress of Agricultural Work 
in the USSR in the Summer and Fall of 1953), 
1954, 40 pp. and Map. (No longer available.) 


10 Kolosov, M. Kommumsticheshaya partiya i 
Soxtskaya armiya (The Communist Party and the 
Soviet Army), 1954, 52 pp. (No longer available.) 


11 Tush, B. Praslsdosaniye Tserkvi » Polske 
(Persecution of the Church in Poland), 1954, 54 pp. 
(No longer available.) 


> 


Index of Soviet Periodicals), 1954, 152 pp. (No 
longer available.) 


13 Karmakov, A. M. Reaktsiya sosetskogo 
naselentya na propagandu (The Soviet Population’s 
Reaction to Propaganda,) 1954, 62 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


14 Poplujko, A. Proizsodsteo tovarov» shirokogo 
poirebleniya » SSSR, 1951-1955 (Consumer Goods 
‚Production in the USSR, 1951-55), 1954, 64 pp. 
(No longer available.) 


15 Semenov, N. Gossdarstsennoys ustroisteo i 
organy xupravieniya SSSR i RSFSR (v skhemakh) 
(The Governmental Structure and Organs of 
Administration in the USSR and RSFSR in 
Diagrams), 1954, 132 pp. (No longer available.) 


16 Kovankovaky, P. L. Finansy SSSR posk 
Vtoroi mirovoi soiny (v sramnitelnom oswesbehenil) 
(Soviet Finances since World War II: A Com- 
patison), 1954, 80 pp. 


17 Marin, Y. Problema saclicheniya proizvodstva 
xerna i ossoyeniya tselinnykh i zalesbaykb zemel. Opyt 
politicheskogo analiza (The Problem of Increasing 
Grain Production and the Cultivation of Virgin 
and Fallow Lands. An Essay in Political Analysis), 
1954, 36 pp. 


18 Renning, R. Ekonomwicheskiye vxatmootnosheniya 
Estonii i SSSR do 1940 g. (Estonian-Soviet Eco- 
nomic Relations before 1940), 1954, 58 pp. 


19 Uranov, P. Rol gosudarstsennogo banka » rabote 
mustnol promyshlennosti (The Role of the State Bank 
in Local Industry), 1954, 72 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


20 Arkhimovich, A. Zernovye kultury SSSR— 
- kblebnys szlaki (Grain Farming in the USSR: 
Cereals), 1954, 106 pp. 


‚21 Arkhimovich, A. Kultura kblopchainika » 
SSSR (The Cultivation of Cotton in the USSR), 
1954, 110 pp. 


22 Mertsalov, V., Krylov, K., Dudin, L. 
K issledovaniyu problem psikbologicheskoi soiny. 
Sbornik statei (Psychological Warfare: A Sympo- 
sium of Articles), 1955, 132 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


23 Gayev, A. Trenzura somiskos pechati (Soviet 
Press Censorship), 1955, 52 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


12 Ukazatel sovetskoi periodicheskol pecbatt (An ` 


24 Sova, H. Do istorii bolsbesyiskoi diysnosty : 
25 rokis xlyttya ukrainskoho` bromodyanyna (The 
History of Bolshevik Reality: A Ukrainian’s 
Twenty-Five Years in the USSR), 1955, 108 8 pp. 
(No longer available.) 


25 Seduro, V. I, Dostoysoskovedeniye » SSSR 
(Dostoevsky Research in the USSR), 1955, 92 pp. 


(No longer available.) 


26 Kovalevaky, M. Opozytsiyas rukby s Ukraini 
1 natsionalna polityka SSSR, 1920—1954 (Opposition 
Movements in the Ukraine and the Nationality 
Policy of the USSR, 1920-54), 1955, 84 pp. 


27 Kalinovsky, G. Sosteyaniys molochnos promysb- 
lennosti SSSR v predsoyenny i poslsvoyenny period (The 
State of the Soviet Dairy Industry in the Pre- and 
Postwar Periods), 1955, 112 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


28 Dyachenko, S. Po soprosam organizatsii 
kolkbozos » SSSR (On Kolkhoz Organization in 
the USSR), 1955, 56 pp. 


29 Maystrenko, I. Kryzovi protsesy v sovyetskiy 
shonomitsi (The Crisis Process in the Soviet Econ- 
omy), 1955, 124 pp. 


30 Kulikovich, N. Sosstskaya opera na sluxbbe 
partii i pravitelsiva (Soviet Opera in the Service 
of the Party and Government), 1955, 150 pp. (No 
longer available.) 


31 Shiryayev, B.and Koshevaty, N. K problemam 
intelligentsii SSSR (The Intelligentsia in the USSR), 
1955, 80 pp. (No longer available.) 


32 Skorodumov, V. Struktura rukovodstea so- 
veiskol shkoloi (The Structure of Soviet School 
Administration), 1955, 88 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


33 Mishalov, Y. O podgotorke 1 ssloviyakh 
raboty prepodavatelsi sovetskos shkoly (Training and 
Working Conditions of Soviet Schoolteachers), 
1955, 190 pp. (No longer available.) 


34 Volacit, M. Bislaruskaje warodnaje thastea i 
zni Kehris jabo ballavikami (The Belorussian Weaving 
Industry and its Destruction by the Bolsheviks), 
1955, 200 pp. and 14 pages of plates. (No longer 
available.) 

35 Nahay, S. Vodopastachannya i kanalizatsiya v 
SSSR (Water Supply and Sewerage Systems in 
the USSR), 1955, 112 pp. 

36 Gorodetsky, V. Syresaya baza sakbarnoi 
promyshlennasti SSSR. (The Supply of Raw Materials 
for the Sugar Industry of the USSR), 1955, 56 pp. 
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37 Proshin, K. Iz praktiki szobretatelstes » 
Soveiskom Soyuze (Inventions in the USSR), 1956, 
90 pp. (No longer available.) 


38 Serbin, E. Politicheskiye nastroentya Sovetskoi 
armii vy poslestalinsky period (Political Feeling in 
the Soviet Army after Stalin’s Death), 1956, 88 pp. 


39 Fedenko, P. Ukraina pisya smerty Stalina 
(The Ukraine after Stalin’s Death), 1956, 86 pp. 
(No longer available.) 


40 Bilimovich, A. Soseiskaya kooperatsiya posle 
Vtoroi mırovoi voiny (The Soviet Cooperative Move- 
ment After World War IN), 1956, 128 pp. (No 
longer available.) 


41 Akhminov, G. Obyekisonoys soprotivlentye » 
SSSR (Opposition in the USSR Based on Objec- 
tive Reasoning), 1956, 104 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


42 Nevsky, S. Professionalizm v sovetskom sporte 
(Professionalism in Soviet Sport), 1956, 56 pp. 
(No longer available.) 


43 Lazarevich, I. and N. Narodnoye obrazovaniye 
» SSSR: Nachalnaya 1 srednyaya shkola (Public 
Education in the USSR: The Elementary and 
Secondary School Systems), 1956, 166 pp. (No 
longer available.) 


44 Lashauri, M. Istoriya Grugii XIX-XX w. y 
sorremennoi soveiskoi interpretatsii (The Current 
Soviet Interpretation of the History of Georgia 
in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries), 1956, 
56 pp. (No longer available.) 


45 Konstantinov, D. V. Pravoslamaya molodexh 
» borbe xa Tserkov v SSSR (The Struggle of 
Orthodox Youth in the USSR in Defense of the 
Church), 1956, 78 pp. (No longer available.) 


4&6 Hryshko, V, Panslasizm u sonyetskiy istoriobrafit 
i politytn (Panslavism in Soviet Historiography and 
Politics), 1956, 128 pp. (No longer available.) 


47 Chaplenko, V. Bilsbosytska mosma polityka 
(Bolshevik Linguistic Policy), 1956, 74 pp. 


48 Totomiants, V. F. Iz istorii rnsskos ekonomi- 
cheskoi mysli (Some Notes on the History of Rus- 
sian Economic Thought), 1956, 52 pp. 


49 Krylov, K., Kazantsev, A., Rzhevsky, L. 
K issledovanryn problem psikbologicheskoi soing. 
2-03 sbornik siatei (Problems of Psychological War- 
fare. Part II), 1956, 172 pp. 


50 Kostetsky, L Somiskaya teatralnaya politika 
i sistema Stanislapskogo (Soviet Theater Policy and 
the Stanislavaky System), 1956, 110 pp. 
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51 Stankievit, Jan. Savieckaye chealkapatnis birtoryi 
Bielarusi (Soviet Falsification of the History of 
Belorussia), 1956, 186 pp. (No longer available.) 


52 Holubnychy, V. K mpross vorniksoreniya 
zernoyykb krixisov v SSSR. (On the Occurrence of 
Grain Crises in the USSR), 1956, 122 pp. 


53 Korchynska, H. Try abo chotyry zakony diza- 
lektyky (Three or Four Laws of Dialectica), 1955, 
46 pp. 

54 Nikodimov,I. O pelitekhnicheskom obrazo- 
sanii y SSSR (Polytechnical Education in the 
USSR), 1957, 112 pp. (No longer available.) 


55 Mikirtitchlan, L. The Armenian Renaissance 
and its Interpretation in Sovist Armenia, 1957, 54 pp. 
(In Armenian.) (No longer available.) 


56 Bek, L. Polszashebitnoys lesoraxvedenin 9 SSSR 
(Protective Afforestation in the USSR), 1957, 
118 pp. 


57 Mishalov, Y. I. Kommmmisticheskaya utopiya i 
sovetskaya deistvitelnost (The Communist Utopia and 
Soviet Reality), 1957, 92 pp. 


58 Krupnytsky, B. Ukrainska istorychna nauka 
pid sorpetamy (1920—1950) (Ukrainian Historical 
Science Under the Soviets, 1920—50), 1957, 122 pp. 


59 Sankewitsch, E. K istorii sovetizatsii Rossiiskoi 
Akademii nauk (The Reorganization of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences), 1957, 92 pp. 


60 Kaulikovit, M. Bielarsskaja saviechaja opera 
(Soviet Belorussian Opera), 1957, 126 pp. (No 
longer available.) 


61 Kungurtsev, V. Tekstilnaya promyshlennost 
SSSR (The Soviet Textile Industry), 1957, 132 pp. 


(No longer available.) 


62 Federovsky, N. Astoguabssye dorogi Ukrain- 
skoi SSR (Motor Roads in the Ukrainian SSR), 
1957, 98 pp. 


63 Niamiba, H. I#stytut Bielaruskaf kultury. Bie- 
daruskaja Akademija Navuk— Akademija Naruk Bie- 
daruskaj SSR. (Institute of Belorussian Culture. 
Belorussian Academy of Sciences—Academy of 
Sciences of the Belorussian SSR), 1957, 162 pp. 
(No longer available.) 


64 Lunin, A. Siraktura i funkisii sovetskoi 
wilitsi (The Structure and Functions of the 
Soviet Police), 1957, 78 pp. (No longer available.) 


65 Torosyan, S. Armyansky sopros i sovetskaya 
polittka (Soviet Policy and the Armenian Question), 
1957, 28 pp. (No longer available.) 


66 Yukshinsky, V. Sovetskiys Aontsentratsionnys 
fageri 9 1945-1955 gg. (Soviet Concentration Camps, 
1945_55), 1958, 88 pp. (No longer available.) 


67 Miller, M. Don i Priazove y drevnosti (The 
Don and Azov Regions in Ancient Times), 
Part I: Persobyiny period (The Primeval Period), 
1958, 216 pp., 6 pages of illustrations and Map; 
Part IL: Dresnyays istoriya (The Ancient Period), 
1959, 208 pp. and 10 pages of illustrations. (No 
longer available.) 

68 Hiybinny, U. Dole Bistaruskaje kuliury pad 
savittawi (Belorussian Culture Under the Soviets), 
1958, 162 pp. (No longer available.) 

69 Fedenko, B. 300-Jittya Pereyaslasskobo Dobo- 
vorn i sovyetska propaganda (The Three-Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Treaty of Pereyaslav and 
Soviet Propaganda), 1958, 144 pp. (No longer 
available.) 

70 Mikirtitchian, L. Aksel Bakounts as ithe 
Champion of the Trus Concept of the Popular Basis of 
Literature in Soviet Armenia, 1959, 144 pp. (In 
Armenian.) (No longer available.) 

71 Bilimovich, A. Era pyatiletnikh planov » 
kbozyalstye SSSR. (The Five-Year Plan Era in the 
Soviet Economy), Part I, 1959, 184 pp.; Part IL, 
1959, 166 pp. (Part I no longer available.) 


72 The Soviet Twenty-First Party Congress 
(Moscow, January 27—Fabrwary 5, 1959): A 
Compilation of Analytical and Critical Materials, 
1959, 88 pp. (No longer available.) 

73 Berlin : Sbornik statei (Berlin: A Symposium), 
1959, 94 pp. (No longer available.) 

74 Berlin: A Compilation of Analytical Materials, 
1959, 102 pp. (No longer available.) 


75 Zalevsky, M. Plan razvitiya khimsicheskot 
promyshlennosti SSSR i perspektivy ego realizatsii 
(The Plan for Developing the Soviet Chemical 
Industry and the Prospects for its Realization), 
1959, 54 pp. 

76 Nikodimov, I.Vospominaniys o Kieso- Pacher skoi 
Lasre (Some Recollections of the Kiev-Pechersk 
Monastery), 1960, 160 pp. (No longer available.) 


TT M. de Santerre. Sosstskıye poslevoennye konis- 
lageri i ib obitateli (Soviet Postwar Concentration 
Campe and their Inmates), 1960, 118 pp. 

78 Miller, M. Don i Priazove » dresnosti (The 
Don and Azov Regions in Ancient Times), 
Part III: Ranneye srednesekove (The Early Medieval 
Period), 1961, 200 pp. 

79 Gagarin, G. D. Kultura lyupina v SSSR (The 
Cultivation of Lupine in the USSR), 1960, 44 pp. 


80 Philipov, A. P. O sovetskot ideologii posle Stalina 
(Soviet Ideology after Stalin), 1962, ii+46 pp. 
(No longer available.) 

81 Key Officials of the Government of the USSR. 
and Union Republics, 1962, 112 pp. (No longer 
available.) 

82 Yurchenko, O. KPU, ñi rol i zasdannya s 
borotbi komunistychnoli dyktatury za opanseannya 
Ukrainy (The Communist Party of the Ukraine: 
Its Role and Tasks in the Struggle of the Com- 
munist Dictatorship to Gain Control of the 
Ukraine), 1962, iv+126 pp. and 1 plate. 

83 Seminario Especial para Dirigentes Sindicalistas 
da México: Problemática Sovidtica dal Presente, 1962, 
138 pp. (No longer available.) 

84 Bakalo, I. L K soprosn o probleme proizvodsiva 
moloka i molochnykh produktos s SSSR (Concerning 
the Problem of the Production of Milk and Dairy 
Produce in the USSR), 1963, 88 pp. 


85 Prominent Personnel of ths Academies of 
Sciences of the USSR and Union Republics, 1962, 
72 pp. 

86 Goldelman, S. I. Zhydisska natsionalna astono- 
miya na Ukraini (1917—1920 rr.) (Jewish National 
Autonomy in the Ukraine, 1917—20), 1963, 
vi+110 pp. 

87 Deyateli selekogo kboayaistva SSSR (Agri- 
cultural Functionaries in the USSR), 1964, 114 pp. 


88 Seminario Especial para Directivos Económicos 
e Industriales de México, 1963, vi-+-216 pp. 


89 Adler, E. Lenins Raligionspbilosopbie, 1964, 
126 pp. (No longer available.) 

90 XVI Nauchnaya konferentsiya Instituta po 
izucheniyn SSSR. (13—14 iyulza 1964 g.). Sovremennye 
problemy sovetskoi wnutrennsi politiki (The Sixteenth 
Conference of the Institute for the Study of the 
USSR, July 13—14, 1964: Current Problems of 
Soviet Domestic Policy), 1964, 132 pp. 


91 Hayenko, F. S. Trade Unions and Labor in 
the Soviet Union, 1965, 150 pp. 

92 Miller, M.A. Pervobyiny period v» istorii 
Nizbnego Dnepra (do poyavleniya abeleza) (The 
Primeval Period in the History of the Lower 
Dnieper [Before the Iron Age]), 1965, 415 pp. + 
15 pp. of maps and illustrations. 

93 Key Officials of the Government. Part I: The 
Soviet Union, 1917-1966, Second Edition. 1966, 
78 pp. 

9% Key Officials of the Government, Part II: The 
Union Republics. Second Edition. 1966, 42 pp. 
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V. CATALOGUES 


Nos. 1 to 9 of Soobsbrheniya Biblioteki Instituta 
(see p. 50): 


1 Predvarıtelsy katalog po Otdelu gosudarstva i 
brava (Preliminary Catalogue on State Affairs and 
Law), 1954, 60 pp. 


2 Predvaritelny katalog po medstsins 1 fizichsshor 
kulture (P. Catalogue on Medicine and 
Physical Culture), 1954, 42 pp. 

3 Predvariteiny katalog knig po biologis (Prelimi- 
nary Catalogue of Books on Biology), 1954, 26 pp. 

k Predsaritulmy katalog po selskomu kboxyaisivu (Pre- 
liminary Catalogue on Agriculture), 1954, 42 pp. 

5 Predvaritshy katalog sovetskikh aburnalov i gazet 
na slasyanskikh yazykakb biblioteki Instituta (Pre- 


liminary Catalogue of Soviet Slavic-Language 
and Newspapers in the Institute 
Library), 1955, 76 pp. 

6 Predvaritelsy katalog literatury po soyennym 

soprosam (Preliminary Catalogue on Military 
Literatare), 1955, 56 pp. (No longer available.) 

7 Katalog entsiklopedicheskoi i spravochnoi literatury 
(Catalogue of Encyclopedias and Reference 
Works), 1955, 42 pp. 

8 Katalog literatury po voprosam religii i anti- 
religioznoi propagandy (Catalogue on Questions of 
Religion and Antireligious Propaganda), 1956, 
34 pp. 

9 Katalog soveiskikh zburnales i gazet (Catalogue 
of Soviet Magazines and Newspapers), 1959, 
188 pp. 


VL MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Faint Jabre Institut zur Erforschung der Geschichte 
and Rultur der UdSSR, 1955, 36 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


5 let Instituta po ranchensyn istorti i kultury SSSR — 
1950-1955 (The Institute for the Study of the His- 
tory and Culture of the USSR, 1950—55), 1955, 
40 pp. (No longer available.) 


Pyatilsiiys Instituta po taucheniyn SSSR. Recht i 
privetsiviya na yubilsinom sobranii 28 iyulya 1955 
goda y g. Myunkben (The Fifth Anniversary of the 
Institute for the Study of the USSR: Speeches 


Delivered at a Special Meeting held in Munich, 
July 28, 1955), 1955, 34 pp. (No longer available.) 

The Twenty-Second Party Congress and Personnel 
Changes Among Top Staff of the CPSU and the CP's 
of the Republics, 1961, 94 pp. (No longer available.) 

Samostoyatelnye issledosaniya uchastnikos seminara 
(Independent Research of Seminar Students), 
1964, 114 pp. 


The Soviet Union and Its Peoples : A Russian Reader. 
Edited by Vladimir S. Tolstoi, Part I: Government 
and Economy, 1969, vi-+112 pp. 


Institute Publications (1951—1968), 1969, 160 pp. 


VIL BOOKS PUBLISHED “FOR THE INSTITUTE” 


Genocide in the USSR, Edited by Nikolai 
K. Decker and Andrei Lebed. Published by The 
Scarecrow Press, Inc., New York, N.Y., 1958; 
vii+280 pp. 


Biographte Directory of the USSR. Compiled by 
the Institute for the Study of the USSR. Published 
by The Scarecrow Press, Inc., New York, N.Y., 
1958; 782 pp. 


Stalin and the Communist Party, By Abdurakh- 
man Avtorkhanov. Published by Frederick 
A. Praeger, New York, N.Y., 1960; xiv+-162 pp. 


Stalinist Rule in the Ukraine. By Hryhory 
Kostiuk, Published by Frederick A. Praeger, 
New York, N.Y., 1960; xiv-+ 162 pp. 
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The USSR and the Future, Edited by Leonard 
Schapiro. Published by Frederick A. Praeger, 
New York and London, 1962; xx-++324 pp. 

Essays on the Soviet Economy. By Naum Jasny. 
Published by Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 
N.Y., 1962; xiv-+-298 pp. 

Whos Who in the USSR, First Edition. Edited 
by Dr. Heinrich Schulz and Dr. Stephen S. Taylor. 
Published by Intercontinental Book and Publishing 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, Vienna Branch, 1962; 964 pp. 
(No longer available.) 

Soviet Literature in the Sixties. Edited by Max 
Hayward and Edward L. Crowley. Published by 
Frederick A. Praeger, New York and London, 
1964; viii+222 pp. 


Soviet Agriculture: The Permanent Crisis. Edited 
by Roy D. Laird, Associate Editor Edward L. 
Crowley. Published by Frederick A. Praeger, 
New York and London, 1965; x-+210 pp. 


Ths Military-Technical Revolution : Its Impact on 
Strategy and Foreign Poly. Edited by "John 
Erickson. Associate Editors Edward L. Crowley 
and Nikolai Galay. Published by Frederick A. 
Praeger, New York, Washington and London, 
1966; xii-+-284 pp. 


Religion and the Search for New Ideals in the USSR. 
Edited by William S. Fletcher. Associate Editor 
Anthony Strover. Published by Frederick A. 


Praeger, New York, Washington and London, 
1966; viii-+ 136 pp. 


Who's Who in the USSR. Second Edition. Edited 
by Andrew I. Lebed, Dr. Heinrich Schulz and the 
late Dr. Stephen S. Taylor. Published by Inter- 


continental Book and Publishing Co., Lid.,° 
Montreal, 1966; 1190 pp. 


Vietnam and the Sino-Sovist Dispute. Edited by 
Robert A. Rupen and Robert Farrell. Published 
by Frederick A. Praeger, New York, Washington 
and London, 1967; viii+-120 pp. 

Prominent Personalities in the USSR. A biograph- 
ical directory containing 6,015 biographies of 
prominent personalities in the Soviet Union. 
Edited by E. L. Crowley, A. I. Lebed and Dr. H. 
Schulz. This edition is the fourth biographical 
reference work in the series formerly called Who's 
Who in the USSR. Published by The Scarecrow 
Press, Inc., Metuchen, New Jersey, 1968; 792 pp. 

Ths Development of the Sovist Economy. Plan and 
Performance. Edited by Vladimir G. Treml, 
Associate Editor: Robert Farrell. Published by 
Frederick A. Praeger, New York, Washington 
and London, 1968; xvi-+298 pp. 





CHINA REPORT 


The only Indian journal (bimonthly) devoted to current Chinese and Asian affairs. 
Each issue contains some of the best Indian thought and scholarship. 


Last two issues contain: 
May—June 1969 











Some Japanese Assessments of the Cultural Revolution ....... ..... P. A. N. Murthy 
China and Peace in Vietnam ..... ignia e eee e eee eee D. R. SarDesai 
China in the Indian Press ........ overeid kanisa aE aa a ne P. Ghosh Dastidar 
The Evolution of China’s North-Eastern Frontier. ....... 2er... N.C. Sen 
Thé Ninth CCP Congress: u. unse er en . G. D. Desbingkar 
July—August 1969 

The Development of Education and Professional Manpower in China 

and India un een Bint Ws tre eee G.C. Beri 
The Role of Agriculture in Ching’s Economic Development........ Ranjit Chaudburs 
Victimisation of Foreigners During The Cultural Revolution. ...... Observer 






Mao’s Educational Reform .......:. ccc eee e cence eee eee eeteneees 
Non-Alignment: A Critique 2.0.00... cece cece cee cece e eee ees 


Other features include: 
Documentation” of India-China Relations. Background Notes, Book Reviews etc, 


Annual Subscription: For Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia: 308; and for the U.S.A., 
Canada and Latin America: $4.00 by surface mail. Airmail charges extra. 


Editorlal and Business Offices © 5, Hailey Road, New Delhi 


G. D. Desbingkar 
B. K. Wariavwalla 
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CUMULATIVE INDEX 
VOLUME XVI, 1969 


(The “Review of the Month,” including the monthly Chronicle of Events, and other, more or less 
subsidiary, material such as notices of Institute Publications are omitted from this Index.) 


Foreign Affairs Bulletin NE 
Recent Developments in Soviet Policy Toward Israel. By Icon O. GLASENAPP ....... ‘April 35 
The Present Position of Moscow and Peking in the Communist Bloc and ın the Far East. 
By BrsvOcKOHTANE ar ae a a Gade nem ame ES November 11 
The Communist Bloc 
Czechoslovakia’s Economic Dilemmas under Soviet Tutelage. 

By Henryk OLSIENKIEWICZ .. nn...» ee ee serie Oe Match 3 
Comecon at the Crossroads? By STEFAN C. STOLTE ...... E een ee March 26 
Crises in Prague and Moscow. By Lawrence L. WHEITEN ...........00065 RE May 27 
Sino-Russian Territorial Controversies: Past and Present. By K. PAVLOV ...... ..... May 36 
The Cometon Summit Conference, By STEFAN C. STOLTE s... cece eee eee e ee nn June 28 
Limited Sovereignty: The Soviet Claim to Intervene in the Defense of Socialism. 

By T. DAVLETSHIN can an oc eb yas nabs Laces ae een sane aes August 3 
The Future of Mao’s China—L By K. PAVLOV 0.02... cece cece eee cence ence eee September 3 
international Communism 

The World Communist Conference and the New Direction of Soviet Foreign Policy. 

By STEFAN C. STOLTE ae ee nee aie Skee April 18 
The Boycotted Congress. By STEFAN C. STOLTE.. 2... ccc eee e eee eee nme ene . May 40 
Communist: Polycentralism and the Conferences in Belgrade, Peking and Moscow. 

By STEFAN Ci STOLTE is 222 in Meee ca alee een ek eats . July 3 
The 1969 World Conference and the Future of the Communist Movement. 

By Lawrence L WHETTEN ... ooo c eee cree tere eee ai . .. July 20 
The Arabs, Marxism and Moscow: An Historical Survey. By JAAN PENNAR . ....... October 16 
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